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HE poems which compoſe the EYE | 

volume were publiſhed almoſt thirty years 
before the appearance of the PARADISE LOST. Du- 
ring that interval, they were ſo totally diſregarded, 
at leaſt by the general reader, as ſcarcely to have 
conferred on their author the reputation of a writer 
of verſes; much leſs the diſtinction and character 
of a true poet. After the publication of the 
PARADISE LOST, whoſe acknowledged merit and 
increaſing celebrity might have naturally contri- 
buted to call other pieces of the ſame author, and 
of a kindred excellence, into a more conſpicuous 
point of view, they long continued to remain in 
their original ſtate of negle& and obſcurity. At 
the infancy of their circulation, and for ſome years 
afterwards, they were overwhelmed in the com- 
motions of faction, the conflict of religious diſpu- 
tation, and the profeſſional ignorance of fanaticiſm. - 
In ſucceeding years, when tumults and uſurpations 
were at an end, and leiſure and literature returned, 
the times were ſtill unpropitious, and the public 
taſte was unprepared for their reception. It was 
late in the preſent century, before they attained 
their juſt meaſure of eſteem and popularity. Wit 
and rhyme, ſentiment and ſatire, poliſhed numbers, 
ſparkling couplets, and pointed periods, having ſo 
long kept undiſturbed poſſeſſion in our poetry, 
would not eaſily give way to fiction and fancy, to 


pictureſque * tion. and romantic imagery. 
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When ſir Henry Wootton, in 16 37. had received 
from Milton the compliment of a preſent of cou us, 


at firſt ſeparately printed by the care of Henry 


Lawes, he returned a panegyric on the perform- 
ance, in which real approbation undoubtedly con- 
curred with the partiality of private friendſhip, 
and a grateful ſenſe of this kind teſtimony of 
Milton's regard. But Wootton, a ſcholar and a 
poet, did not perceive the genuine graces of this 


exquiſite maſque, which yet he profeſſes to have 
viewed with fingular delight. His conceptions did 
not reach to the higher poetry of cose. He was 
rather ſtruck with the paſtoral mellifluence of its 


lyric meaſures, which he ſtyles a certain Doric 
delicac in the ſongs and odes, than with its graver 


and more majeſtic tones, with the ſolemnity and 
variety of its peculiar vein of original invention. 
This drama was not to be generally characteriſed by 


its ſongs and odes: nor do I know that ſoftneſs and 
ſweetneſs, although they want neither, are parti- 


cularly characteriſtical of thoſe paſſages, which are 


moſt commonly rough with ſtrong and crouded 


images, and rich in perſonification. However, the 
Song to Echo, and the initial ſtrains of Comus's 


invocation, are much in the ſtyle which Wootton 


deſcribes. 


| The firſt edition of theſe poems, comprehend- 


ing couus already printed, and LyCipas, of 
which there was alſo a previous impreſſion, is 


dated in 1645. But I do not recollect, that for 
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ſeventy years afterwards, they are once mentioned 


in the whole ſucceſſion of Engliſh literature. Per- 


haps the only inſtance on record, in that period of 
time, of their having received any, even a light, 
mark of attention or notice, is to be found in 
archbiſhop Sancroft's papers at Oxford. In theſe 


papers is contained a very conſiderable collection of 


poetry, but chiefly religious, exactly and elegantly 
tranſcribed with his own hand, while he was a 
fellow of Emanuel college, and about the year 
1648, from Craſhaw, Cowley, Herbert, Alabaſter, 


Wootton, and other poets then in faſhion. And 


among theſe extracts is Milton's op ON THE NA- 
TIvITY, ſaid by Sancroft to be ſelected from 
e the firſt page of John Milton's poems.“ Alſo 
our author's verſion of the fifty-third Pſalm, noted 
by the tranſcriber, I ſuppoſe as an example of un- 
common exertion of genius, to have been done in 
the fifteenth year of the tranſlator's age *. San- 
croft, even to his maturer years, retained his ſtrong 
early predilection to polite literature, which he 
ſtill continued to cultivate; and from theſe and 
other remains of his ſtudies in that purſuit, now 
preſerved in the Bodleian library, it appears, that 
he was a diligent reader of the poetry of his times, 
both in Engliſh and Latin. In an old Miſcellany, 
quaintly called naps ov PARNASSUS, and printed 
in 1658, there is a recital of the moſt excellent 
Engliſh poets; who, according to this author's 


enumeration, are Chaucer, Lydgate, Hardyng, 


2 MSS. Coll. Taxx, Num. 465. See f. 34. 60. 
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Spenſer, Drayton, Shakeſpeare, Jonſon, Donne, b 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Sandys, Cowley, and 


Clieveland, with ſome others then living and per- 


haps in faſhion, but now forgotten. But there is | 
not a ſyllable of the writer of 1'ALLEGRo, II. 


PENSEROSO, and couus *. Nor is there the quan- 
tity of an hemiſtich quoted from any of theſe 
poems, in the Collections of thoſe who have di- 
geſted the Beauties or Phraſes of the Engliſh Poets 


from 1655 to 1738, incluſively. The firſt of theſe, 


is the Engliſb Treaſury of Wit and Language, by 
John Cotgrave, 1655. The ſecond, the Engh/b 
Parnaſſus, or an Help to Engliſh Posh, by Joſhua 
And not to omit 
the intermediate labours of Bysſhe and Gildon, the 
latter of whom promiſes ** to give the reader the 
« great images that are to be found in our poets 
* who are truly great, as well as their topics and 
« moral reflections, the laſt, and by far the moſt 
copious and judicious compilation of the kind ex- 
tant, is the BRITISH MUSE in three volumes, by 
Thomas Hayward, with a good Preface by Oldys, 
publiſhed in 1738. Yet this author profeſſes chiefly 
to conſider, . neglected and expiring merit, and to 
* revive and preſerve the excellencies which time 
« and oblivion were u pon the point of cancelling, 
* rather than to repeat what others had extracted 
before.“ 


. ® Lond. 12mo. See Signat. B. 4. *® Reprinted, 1677. 8vo. 
© Prey. p. xx. We are ſurpriſed to find Dennis, in his LeTTErs, 
publiſhed 1721, quoting a few verſes from Milton's Latin Poems, re- 
ating to his Travels. See p. 78. 79. But Dennis had them from 


Toland's Life of Milton. 
Patrick 
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patrick Hume, a Scotchman, in 1695, pub- 
liſhed a large and very learned commentary on the 
PARADISE LOST, to which ſome of his ſucceſ- 
ſors in the ſame province, apprehending no dan- 
ger of detection from a work rarely inſpected, and 
too pedantic and cumberſome to attract many rea- 
ders, have been often amply indebted, without even 
the moſt diſtant hint of acknowledgment. But- 
Hume, in comparing Milton with himſelf, per- 
haps conſcious of his importance as a commenta- 
tor on the ſublimities of the epic muſe, not once 
condeſcends to draw a fingle illuſtration from this 
volume of his author. In 1732, Bentley, miſta- 


king his object, and to the diſgrace of his critical 


abilities, gave a new and ſplendid edition of the 
PARADISE LOST. The principal deſign of the 
Notes is to prove, that the poet's native text was 
vitiated by an infinite variety of licentious inter- 
polations and factitious readings, which, as he pre- 
tends, proceeded from the artifice, the ignorance, 
or the miſapprehenſion, of an amanuenſis, to whom 
Milton, being blind, had been compelled to dic- 
tate his verſes. To aſcertain his criticiſms in de- 
tecting or reforming theſe imaginary forgeries, he 
often appeals to words and phraſes in the ſame 
poem. But he never attempts to confirm his con- 
jectures from the ſmaller poems, written before 
the poet was blind: and from which, in the pro- 
ſecution of the ſame arbitrary mode of emenda- 
tion, his analogies in many inſtances might have 
conſequently derived a much ftronger degree of 

Fo authority 
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authority and credibility. The truth is, Bentley 
was here a ſtranger. I muſt however except, that he 
once quotes a line from the beginning of coMus*. 

The firſt printed encomium which this volume 
of Milton ſeems to have received, was from the 
pen of Addiſon. In a sPECTATOR, written 171 I, 
he mentions Milton's Laughter in the opening of 


' L' ALLEGRO as a very poetical figure: and adds, 


Citing the lines at large, that Euphroſyne's groupe 
of Mirth is finely deſcribed *. But this ſpecimen 
and recommendation, although from ſo favourite a 


writer, and ſo elegant a critic, was probably pre- 


mature, and I ſuſpe& contributed but little to 


make the poem much better known. In the mean 


time I will venture to pronounce, that although 
the citation immediately reſulted from. the ſubject 
of Addiſon's paper, he thought it the fineſt groupe 
or deſcription either in this piece or its companion 
the PENSEROSO. Had Addiſon ever entered into 
the true ſpirit and genius of both poems, he cer- 
tainly did not want opportunities of bringing them 
forward, by exhibiting paſſages of a more poetical 
character. But ſuch paſlages would not have coin- 


cided with Addiſon's ſubordinate ideas of poetry, 


My brother remembers to have heard my father 
ſay, that when he once, at Magdalene college Ox- 


ford, mentioned this volume to Mr. Digby, the 


intimate friend of Pope, Mr. Digby expreſſed 
* Pazap, L. B. i. 16. d Nun. 249. 


much 
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much ſurpriſe that he had never heard Pope ſpeak 
of them, went home and immediately gave them 
an attentive reading, and aſked Pope if he knew 
any thing of this hidden treaſure. Pope availed 
himſelf of the queſtion : and accordingly, we find 
him ſoon afterwards ſprinkling his ELOTSsA To 
ABELARD With epithets and phraſes of a new form 
and ſound, pilfered from cos and the PENSE“ 
Ros0, It is a phenomenon in the hiſtory of Eng- 
liſh poetry, that Pope, a poet not of Milton's pe- 
digree, ſhould be their firſt copier. He was how- 
ever conſcious, that he might borrow from a book 
then ſcarcely remembered, without the hazard of 
a diſcovery, or the imputation of plagiariſm. Vet 
the theft was ſo ſlight, as hardly to deſerve the 
name : and it-muſt be allowed, that the experi- 
ment was happily and judiciouſly applied, in deli- 
neating the ſombrous ſcenes of the penſive Eloifa's 
CENTER the Ae Paraclete, | 


At length, we perceive theſe poems emerging 
in the criticiſm of the times. In 1733, doctor 
Pearce publiſhed his Review of the Text of PARA- 
DISE LoST, where they frequently furniſh cella- 
teral evidences in favour of the eſtabliſhed ſtate of 
that text, and in refutation of Bently's chimerical 
corrections. In the following year, the joint labour 
of the two Richardſons produced Explanatory Notes 
on the PARADISE LoST, where they repeatedly 
lend their aſſiſtance, and are treated in ſuch a ſtyle 
of criticiſm, as ſhews that their beauties were 

| b truly 
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| truly felt. Soon afterwards, ſuch reſpectable names 

| i as Jortin, Warburton, and Hurd, conſpired in ex- 4 

1 amining their excellencies, in adjuſting their claims Þ 

to praiſe, and extending their reputation. They 
were yet further recommended to the public 
regard. In 1738, couus was preſented on the ſtage 
at Drury-Lane, with muſical accompaniments, 
and the application of additional ſongs, ſelected 
and adapted from L' ALLEGRo, and other pieces 

of this volume: and although not calculated to 
ſhine in theatric exhibition for thoſe very reaſons 
which conſtitute its eſſential and ſpecific merit, 
from this introduction to notice it grew popular as 
a poem. L'ALLEGRo and 1L PENSEROSO were 
ſet to muſic by Handel ; and his expreſſive harmo- 
nies here received the honour which they have fo 
ſeldom found, but which they ſo juſtly deſerve, 
of being married to immortal verſe. Not long af- 
terwards, LYCIDAS was imitated by Mr. Maſon. 
In the mean time, the PARADISE LOST was ae- 
quiring more numerous readers: the manly melo- 
dies of blank-verſe, which after its revival by 
Philips had been lang neglected, caught the pub- 
lic ear : and the whole of Milton's poetical works, 
aſſociating their reſpective powers as in one com- 
mon intereſt, jointly and reciprocally cooperated 
in diffuſing and forming juft ideas of a more per- 
fe ſpecies of poetry. A viſible revolution ſuc- 
ceeded in the general caſt and character of the na- 
tional compoſition. Our verſification contracted a 
new colouring, a new ſtructure and phraſeology z 
and 


PREFACE. xl 
and the ſchool of Milton roſe in emulation of che 
ſchool of Pope. | 


An editor of Milton's juvenile poems cannot 
but expreſs his concern, in which however he may 
have been anticipated by his reader, that their 
number is ſo inconſiderable. With Milton's me/low 
hangings, delicious as they are, we reaſonably 
reſt contented : but we are juſtified in regretting - 
that he has left ſo few of. his early bloſſoms, not 
only becauſe they are ſo exquiſitely ſweet, but 
becauſe ſo many more might have-naturally been 
expected. And this regret is yet aggravated, when 
we conſider the cauſe which prevented the produe- 
tion of more, and intercepted the progreſs of ſo 
promiſing a ſpring : when we recollect, that the 
vigorous portion of his life, that thoſe years in 
which imagination is on the wing, were unwor- 
thily and unprofitably waſted on temporary topics, 
on elaborate but periſhable diſſertations in defence 
of infiovation and anarchy. To this employment 
he ſacrificed his eyes, his health, his repoſe, bis 
native propenſities, his elegant ſtudies. Smit with 
the deplorable polemics of puritaniſm, he ſud- 
denly ceaſed to gaze on ſuch fights as youthful poets 
dream. The numerous and noble plans of traged 
which he had deliberately formed with the Al. 
cernment and ſelection of a great poetical mind, 
were at once interrupted and abandoned; and have 
now left to a diſappointed poſterity only a few 
naked outlines, and confuſed ſketches. Inftead of 

b 2 embelliſhing 
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embelliſhing original tales of chivalry, of cloathing 
the fabulous atchievements of the early Britiſh 
kings and champions in the gorgeous trappings of 
epic attire, he wrote SMECTYMNUUs and TETRA“ 
CHORDON, apologies for fanatical preachers and | 
the doctrine of. divorce. In his travels, he had 
intended to viſit Sicily and Athens, countries con- 
need with his finer feelings, interwoven with his 
poetical ideas, and impreſſed upon his imagination 
by his habits of reading, and by long and intimate 
converſe with the Grecian literature. But ſo pre- 
valent were his patriotic attachments, that hearing 
in Italy of the commencement of the national 
quarrel, inſtead of proceeding forward to feaſt his 
fancy with the contemplation of ſcenes familiar to 
Theocritus and Homer, the pines of Etna and the 
paſtures of Peneus, he abruptly changed his courſe, 
and haſtily returned home to plead the cauſe of 
ideal liberty. Yet in this chaos of controverſy, 
amidſt endleſs diſputes concerning religious and 
political reformation, independency, prelacy, tythes, 
toleration, and tyranny, he ſometimes ſeems to 
have heaved a figh for the peaceable enjoyments of 
lettered ſolitude, for his congenial purſuits, and 
the more mild and ingenuous exerciſes of the muſe. 
In one of his proſe- tracts he ſays, I may one day 
** hope to have ye again in a ſtill time, when there 
„ ſhall be no Chiding. Not in theſe Noiſes *;” 
And in another, ' having mentioned ſome of his 
ſchemes for epic poetry and tragedy, * of higheſt 
* AroL. SMECTYMN, See PROSE-WORKS, vol. i. p. 103. 
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« hope and hardeſt attempting” he adds, © With 

«« what ſmall willingneſs I endure to interrupt the 
« purſuit of no leſs hopes than theſe, and leave a 
« calm and pleaſing ſolitarineſſe, fed with chear- 
« full and confident thoughts, to imbark in a 
« troubled ſea of noiſes and hoarſe diſputes, from 
« beholding the bright countenance of truth in 
« the quiet and ſtill air of delightfull ſtudies, 
K&K. He ſtill, however, obſtinately perſiſted | 
in what he thought his duty. But ſurely theſe 

ſpeculations ſhould have been conſigned to the 
enthuſiaſts of the age, to ſuch reſtleſs and wayward 
ſpirits as Prynne, Hugh Peters, Goodwyn, and 
Baxter. Minds leſs refined, and faculties leſs ele- 
gantly cultivated, would have been better em- 
ployed in this taſk. - 


Coarſe complexions, 

And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teaſe the huſwife's wool : 
What need a vermeil- tinctur'd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, and treſſes like the morn *? 


For obvious reaſons, the Latin poems of this 
volume can never acquire the popularity of the 
Engliſh. But as it is my wiſh that they may be better 
known than before, and as they are in this edition, 
partly on that account, and for the firſt time, ac- 
companied with a ſeries of Notes of proportionably 
equal extent with thoſe attached to the Engliſh 


Cn. Govern. B. ii. ut ſupr. vol. i. p, 61. 
> Comvs, v. 750. ö | 


text, 
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text, I have thought it proper to introduce them 
to the reader's acquaintance by ſome general re- 

marks, from which an eſtimate of their character 

might be preparatively formed, and at one view. 


Our author is ſaid to be the firſt Engliſhman, 
who after the reſtoration of letters wrote Latin 
verſes with-claflic elegance. But we. muſt at leaſt 


except ſome of the hendecaſyllables and epigrams 
of Leland, one of our firſt literary reformers, from 


this haſty determination. 


In the Elegies, Ovid was profeſſedly Milton's 
model for language and verſification. They are not, 
however, a. perpetual and uniform tiſſue of Ovidian 
phraſeology. With Ovid in view, he has an 
original manner and character of his own, which 
exhibit a remarkable perſpicuity of contexture, a 
native facility and fluency. Nor does his obſerva- 
tion of Roman models oppreſs or deſtroy our great 

t's inherent powers of invention and ſentiment. 
I value theſe pieces as much for their fancy and 
genius, as for their ſtyle and expreſſion. k 


That Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton's 


favourite, appears not only from his elegiac but his 


hexametric poetry. The verſification of our author's 
hexameters has yet a different ſtructure from that of 


the Metamorphoſes : Milton's is more clear, intel- 


ligible, and flowing ; leſs deſultory, leſs familiar, 
: and leſs embarraſſed with a frequent recurrence of 
periods. 
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periods. Ovid is at once rapid and abrupt. He 
wants dignity : he has too much converſation in his 
manner of telling a ſtory. Prolixity of paragraph, 
and length of ſentence, are peculiar to Milton. 
This is ſeen, not only in ſome of his exordial invo- 
cations in the PARADISE Loser, and in many of 
the religious addreſſes of a like caſt in the ptoſe- 
works, but in his long verſe. It is to be wiſhed 
that in his Latin compoſitions of all ſorts, he had 


been more attentive to the phieieg of Lorretins, 
Virgil, and Tiballus. 


Dr. Johnſon prefers the Latin poetry of May 
and Cowley to that of Milton, and thinks May 
to be the firſt of the three. May is certainly a 
ſonorous dactyliſt, and was ſufficiently accompliſhed 
in poetical declamation for the continuation of 
Lucan's PHARSALIA. But May is ſcarcely an author 
in. point. His ſkill is in parody ; and he was con- 
fined to the peculiarities of an. archetype, which, 
it may be preſumed, he thought excellent, As to 
Cowley when compared with Milton, the ſame 
critic obſerves, ** Milton is generally content to 
« expreſs the thoughts of the antients in their lan- 
e guage: Cowley, without much loſs of purity or 
elegance, accommodates the diction of Rome to 
« his own conceptions. —The advantage ſeems to lie 
* on the ſide of Cowley.” But what are theſe con- 
ceptions ? Metaphyſical conceits, all the unnatural 
extravagancies of his Engliſh poetry ; ſuch as will 
not bear to be cloathed in the Latin language, 
much leſs are capable of admitting any degree of 

pure 
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pure Latinity. I will give a few inſtances, out of 
a great multitude, from the pAvID EIS. 


Hic fociatorum ſacra conſtellatio vatum, 
Quos felix virtus evexit ad æthera, nubes 
Luxuriæ ſupra, tempeſtateſque laborum*, 


Again, 
Temporis ingreditur penetralia celſa a furur 
Implumeſque videt nidis czleſtibus annos *, 


And, to be ſhort, we have the Pluſquam wviſus 
aquilinus of lovers, Natio verborum, Exuit vitam 
 aeriam, Menti auditur fymphonia dulcis,' Nature 
archiva, Omnes fſymmetria ſenſus congerit, Condit 
aromatica prohibetque putreſcere laude. Again, where 
Aliquid is perſonified, Monogramma exordia mundi“. 


It may be faid, that Cowley is here tranſlating 
from his own Engliſh DAvIp EIS. But I will 
bring examples from his original Latin poems. In 
praiſe of the ſpring. 


Et reſonet toto muſica verna libro ; 
Vndique laudis odor dulciſſimus halet, &c*. 


And in the ſame poem, in a party worthy of the 
| Paſtoral pencil of Watteau. 


Hauſerunt avide Chocolatam Flora Venuſqueꝰ. 


Of the Fraxinella. 
Tu tres metropoles humani corporis, armis 
Propugnas, uterum, cor, cerebrumque, tuis “. 
gee Cowley's PorMaTa Larina, Lond. 1668, 8yo. p. 398. 
d Ibid. p. 399. 0 Ibid. p. 386. 397. 399. 490. 4 PLANTAR», 


Lib, iii. p. 137. L. iv. p. 234. I. ir. p- 205. 
He 
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He calls the Lychnis, Candelabrum ingens. Copid s 
is Arbiter forme criticus. Ovid is Antiguarius i in- 


gens. An ill fmell is ſhunned Offactus tetricitate 
ſui. And in the ſame page, is geri Ss. 


But all his faults are conſpicuouſly and collec- 
tively exemplified in theſe ſtanzas, among others, 
of his Hymn on Light“. 


Pulchra de nigro ſoboles parente, 
Quam Chaos fertur peperiſſe primam, 
Cujus ob formam bene riſit olim 
_  Maſla ſevera! 
Riſus O terræ ſacer et polorum, 
Aureus vere pluvius Tonantis, 
Quæque de czlo fluis inquieto 
Gloria rivo ! — 
Te bibens arcus Jovis ebrioſus 
Mille formoſos revomit colores, - 
Pavo cœleſtis, variamque paſcit 
Lumine caudam. 


And afterwards, of the waves of the ſea, pw 
tually in motion. 


Lucidum trudis properanter agmen : 

Sed refiſtentum © ſuper ora rerum 

Lieniter ſtagnas, liquidoque inundas 

| Cuncta colore: 

At mare immenſum oceanuſque Lucis 
Jugiter cælo fluit empyræo; 

4 Hinc inexhauſto per utrumque mundum 

Funditur ore. | 


See L. iv. p. 210. L. iii. p. 186. 170. L. ii. p. 126. d See 
P- 407, ſeq. Standing gal, i 
(: > 6 C "Milton's 
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: Milton's Latin poems may be juſtly confidered as 
legitimate claſſical compoſitions, and are never diſ- 
_ graced with ſuch language and ſuch imagery. Cow- 
 ley's- Eatinity, dictated by an irregular and unre- 
ſtrained imagination, preſents a mode of diction 
half Latin and half Engliſh. It is not ſo much 
that Cowley wanted a 4 2. of the Latin ſtyle, 
but that he ſuffered that knowledge to be perverted 
and corrupted by falſe and extravagant thoughts. 
Milton was 'a more perfect ſcholar than Cowley, 
and his mind was more deeply tinctured with the 
excellencies of antient literature. He was a more 
juſt thinker, and therefore a more juſt writer. In a 
word, he had more taſte, and more true poetry, and 
conſequently more propriety. If a fondneſs for the 
Italian writers has ſometimes infected his Engliſh 
poetry with falſe ornaments, his Latin verſes, both 
in diction and ſentiment, at leaſt are free from thoſe 
depravations. oh 


Some of Milton's Latin poems were written in 

his firſt year at Cambridge, when he was only 
ſeventeen: they muſt be allowed to be very correct 
and manly performances for a youth of that age. 
And conſidered in that view, they diſcover an ex- 
traordinary copiouſneſs and command of ancient 
fable and hiſtory. I cannot but add, that Gray 
reſembles Milton in many inſtances. Among others, 
in their youth they were both ſtrongly attached to 
the cultivation of Latin poetry. 


But 


[4 
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FLIBYSCE 5. 
But I haſten to give the reader an account of my 


deſign and conduct, and of what he is to _— 
in this edition. 2 if 


My volume exhibits thoſe poems of Milton, X 
which a ſecond edition, with ſome ſlender addi- 
tions, appeared in 1673, while the author was yet 
living, under the title, Poems upon ſeveral 
« occaſions, by Mr. John Milton. Both Engliſh 
*« and Latin, &c. Compoſed at ſeveral times. 5 In 
this collection our author did not include his PA- 
RADISE REGAINED and SAMSON AGONISTES, 2s 
ſome later. editors have, perhaps improperly, done. 
Thoſe two pieces, forming a fingle volume by 
themſelves, had juſt before been printed together, 
in 1671. Milton here intended only an edition of 
his Juvenile Poems : and to this plan the preſent 
edition is confined, except only that two or three 
Latin epigrams, and a few petty fragments of tranſ- 
lation ſelected from the proſe works, are admitted. 


The chief purpoſe of the Notes is to explain our 
author's alluſions, to illuſtrate or to vindicate his 
beauties, to point out his imitations both of others 
and of himſelf, to elucidate his obſolete diction, 
and by the adduction and juxtapoſition of parallels 
univerſally gleaned both from his poetry and profe, 
to aſcertain his favourite words, and to ſhew the 
peculiarities of his phraſeology. And thus ſome of 
the Notes, thoſe I mean which relate to his imita- 
tions of himſelf, and to his language, have a more 
general effect, and are e applicable to all Milton's 


on, aol Cc 2 Among 
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Among the Engliſh poets, - thoſe readers who 
truſt to the late commentators will be led to be- 
lieve, that our author imitated Spenſer and Shake 
ſpeare only. But his ſtyle, expreſſion, and more 
extenſive combinations of dition, together with 
many af his thoughts, are alſo to be traced in 
other Engliſh poets, who were either his contem- 
poraries or predeceſſors, and of whom many are 
now not commonly known. Of this it has been 
a part of my taſk; to produce proofs. Nor have 
his imitations from Spenſer and Shakeſpeare been | 
hitherto ſufficiently noted. 


When Milton wrote theſe poems, many tradi- 
tionary ſuperſtitions, not yet worn out in the po- 
2 belief, adhered to the poetry of the times. 
ö omances and fabulous narratives were ſtill in 
= faſhion, and not yet driven away by puritans and 
uſurpers. To ideas of this ſort, and they correſ- 
ponded with the complexion of his genius, allu- 
ſions often appear even in Milton's elder poetry: 
but it was natural that they ſhould be found at 
leaſt as largely in his early pieces, which were 
4 profeſſedly written in a lighter ſtrain, at a period 
when they more univerſally prevailed, and were 
more likely to be caught by a young poet. Much 
imagery in theſe poems is founded on this ſource 
of fiction. Hence aroſe obſcurities, which have a 
been overlooked or miſinterpreted: and thus the Je 
force of many ſtrikingly poetical paſſages has been 
weakened or unperceived, becauſe their origin was 
unknown 
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unknown, unexplored, or miſunderſtood. Coeval 
books, which might clear ſuch references, were 
therefore to be conſulted ; and a new line of com- 
mentary was to be purſued. Comparatively, the 
claflical annotator has here but little to do, Doctor 


Newton, an excellent ſcholar, was unacquaint 


with the treaſures of the Gothic library. From his 
more ſolid and rational ſtudies, he never deviated into 
this idle track of reading. Milton, at leaſt in theſe 
poems, may be reckoned an old Engliſh poet; and 
therefore here requires that illuſtration, without 
which no old Engliſh poet can be well illustrated. 


Hitherto I have been ſpeaking of the Notes to 
the Engliſh poems. As to thoſe on the yogEMATA 
LATINA, of which ſomething has already been 
incidentally ſaid, they may have their uſe in un- 
folding many paſſages even to the learned reader. 
Theſe pieces contain ſeveral curious circumſtances 
of Milton's early life, fituations, friendſhips, and 
connections; which are often ſo tranſiently or im- 
plicitly noticed, as to need examination and en- 
largement. It alſo ſeemed uſeful to ſhew, which 
of the antient Roman poets were here Milton's 
models, and how far and in -what inſtances they 
have been copied. Here a new ſource of criticiſm 
on Milton, and which diſplays him in a new light 
and character, was opened. That Engliſh notes are 
joined with a Latin text, may be cenſured as an 
inconſiſtency, or as an arbitrary departure from the 
cuſtomary practice. But I know not any ſatisfac- 
tory reaſon, why books in a learned or unfamiliar 

language 
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language ſhould be always explained in a 3 
' equally Aen. | 


It was no part of my plan to add to my own the 
Notes of my predeceſſors. Perhaps it has happened, 

that ſonie of my remarks haye been anticipated by 
doctor Newton and others. Such coincidencies are 
accidental and undeſigned. I have been favoured 
with a few Notes by Mr. Bowle, the learned and 
| Ingenious publiſher of Don Quixote, extracted 
from his interleaved copy of Milton's ſecond edi- 
tion of theſe poems. A few others have been com- 


municated by my brother; and I am convinced 


that my reader will concur with me in wiſhing, 
that his indiſpenſable engagements would have 
permitted him to communicate many more. Theſe 
valuable contributions are conſtantly marked-with 
the names of abr reſpective authors. biet 


Although not immediately connected wits; its 
contents, it was my intention to have enriched this 
publication with a copy of Milton's Will. But I 
have been diſappointed. It is not to be found in 
the Prerogative Office, where it had been long ago 
{ought in vain by the. induſtrious Oldys, and the 
late Mr. Hollis. But here, as Milton died poſſeſſed 
only of a ſmall fortune in Middleſex, it never could 
have been properly lodged. If any where, it was 


to be diſcovered among the records of the biſhop» 


rick of London, But it does not appear in the 
epiſcopal books, nor in the archives of the chapter- 
houſe of faint Paul's, nor in any regiſtry belong» 

| ing 
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ing to the dioceſe. For this ſearch, which was 
very tedious and intricate, I acknowledge myſelf 
much obliged to the polite attention and indefati- 
gable perſeverance of Mr. Jenner, proctor of the 
Commons, and commiſſary of ſaint Paul's. The 
inquiry however, if unſucceſsful, has aſcertained 
one important point, which is that no ſuch curio- 
ſity at preſent exiſts; and it may therefore prevent 
the trouble of all future inquiries. Our author 
probably left a Will, as he is faid to have be- 
queathed fifteen hundred pounds to his wife and 
daughters, having ſold his library. But in ſuch 
proſori ptive abhorrence was Milton held, a man 
who had been ſo eminently obnoxious to the in- 
tereſts of the church and the regal family now 
newly reſtored to their injured rights, that when 
an opportunity was offered, whatever might ſerve 
in any kind or degree to perpetuate his name or 
memory, would naturally be treated with con- 


tempt: and it is therefore probable, however 


unjuſtifiable and uncharitable, that his Will was 
never allowed the privilege of admittance into a 


public eccleſiaſtical repoſitory, or, if admitted, that 


it was eaſily ſuffered to be ſuppreſſed. Comvs and 
the PARADISE LosT could not on this occaſion 
apologiſe for the defender of the king's murther. 
The violence of political prejudice, exulting ian 
the recent recovery of-- the power of retaliation, 

was not to be ſoftened by the faſcinations of 
fancy. But the jealous partiſans of the Reſtora- 
tion little ſuſpected that an age would arrive, in 


which their old antagoniſt would again triumph: 
1 that 
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that this turbulent republican, whom they had ſo 
confidently condemned to diſgrace and oblivion, 
would at length become the idol of univerſal 
veneration, that the minuteſt occurrences of his 
life would be collected with a fond enthuſiaſm, that 
his monument would be reared amid the ſhrines of 
monarchs, and that his works would be ranked 
among the higheſt honours of his country. 


I muſt add one or two more circumſtances rela- 
ting to my reviſal of this volume, which, although 
ſuperficial and extrinſic, are neceſſary parts of pre- 
vious information. I have found it expedient to 
alter or enlarge Milton's own titles, which ſeemed 
to want fulneſs and preciſion, yet preſerving their 
form and ſubſtance. Nor have I ſcrupulouſly fol- 
| lowed the order uſed in his own editions, which 
yet I have not greatly violated. In diſturbing the 
feries of the pieces, my meaning was, not to ſtudy 
capricious and uſeleſs novelty, but to accommodate. 
the reader, and to introduce uniformity, by a more 
methodical but obvious arrangement. 1 have en- 
deavoured to render the text as uncorrupt and | 
perſpicuous as poſſible, not only by examining and 
comparing the authentic copies publiſhed under 
the author's immediate inſpection, but by regula- 
ting the punctuation, of which Milton appears to 
have been habitually careleſs. 
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| cataſtrophe, This I ſuſpect to have been compoſed” either by Milton 
A 
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This poem firſt appeared in a Cambridge Collection of verſes on 
the Death of Mr. Edward King, fellow of Chriſt's College, printed 
at Cambridge in a thin quarto, 1638. It conſiſts of three Greek, 
nineteen Latin, and thirteen Engliſh poems. The three Greek are 
written by William Iveſon, John Pots, and Henry More, the great 
Platonic theologiſt, and then or ſoon afterwards a fellow of Chriſt's - 
college. The nineteen Latin are by Anonymous, N. Felton, R. Ma- 
ſon, John Pullen, Joſeph Pearſon, R. Browne, J. B. Charles Maſon, 
— Coke, Stephen Anſtie, Joſeph Hoper, R. C. Thomas Farnaby, 
Mr. King's Schoolmaſter, but not the celebrated rhetorician, H 
King, Mr. Edward King's brother, John Hayward chancellor and ca» 
non reſidentiary of Lincoln, M. Honywood who has two copies, Wil- 
liam Brearley, Chriſtopher Bainbrigg, and R. Widdrington. The thir- 
teen Engliſh, by Henry King abovementioned, J. Beaumont, Anon 
mous, John Cleveland the Poet, William More, William Hall, Samſon 
Briggs, Iſaac Olivier, J. H. C. B. R. Brown, T. Norton, and our 
author John Milton, whoſe Monody, entitled Lycipas, and ſub- 
ſcribed with his initials only, ſtands laſt in the Collection. J. H.'s 
copy is inſcribed, ** To the deceaſed's vertuous Siſter, the Ladie Mar- 
* garet Loder.“ She here appears to have lived near Saint Chad's 
church at Litchfield, and to have excelled in painting. Cleveland's 
copy is very witty, But the two concluding lines are hyperboles of 
wit, 

— Our teares ſhall ſeem the Iriſh ſeas, 
Me floating lands, living Hebrides. 


The contributors were not all of Chriſt's College. The Greek 


and Latin pieces have this title, which indeed ſerves for the title 


to the book, © Juſta Erovarbo Kine naufrago, ab Amicis 
„ merentibus, amoris et wraas xaga. Si rede calculum ponas, ubigu 
40 naufragium eff, Petron. Arb. CAN TABRTOI, Apud Thoma 

* Buck et Rogerum Daniel, celeberrimz Academiz typographos. 
« 1638.” The Engliſh are thus intitled, ** Obſequics to the memorie 


of Mr. Edward King, Anno Dom. 1638. Printed by Th. Buck 


« and R. Daniel, printers to the Vniverſitie of Cambridge. 1638.” 


To the whole is prefixed a proſe infcriptiye panegyric on Mr. King, 


containing ſhort notices of his life, family, character, and deplorable 


or 
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In this Monody the author bewails a learned friend, 
unfortunately drowned in his paſſage from Cheſter 
on the Iriſh ſeas, 1637. And by occaſion fore- 
tels the ruin of our corrupted clergy, then in 


- their bighth. 


1 E T once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
- Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never ſere, 


or Henry More, who perhaps were two the moſt able maſters. in La» 
tinity which the college could now produce. 

Peck examined this firſt edition of Lycipas, which he borrowed 
of Baker the antiquary, very ſuperficially, And all that Milton's laſt 


editor, the learned biſhop of Briſtol, knew about it, is apparently 


taken from Peck. 5 

Peck is of opinion, that Milton's poem is placed laſt in this Cam- 
bridge Collection, on account of his ſuppoſed quarrel with Chriſt's 
college. A more probable and obvious reaſon may be aſſigned. With- 
out entering at preſent into the ſtory of Milton's diſpute with his 
college, I ſhall only juſt obſerve, that when he wrote Lyc10as, he 
had quitted the univerſity about five years, and that he now reſided 
with his father and .mother at Horton in Buckinghamſhire: he was 
therefore ſolicited by his friends whom he had left behind at Chriſt's 
college, to aſſiſt on this occaſion, and, who certainly could never in- 
tend to diſgrace what they had aſked as a favour. In a collection of 
this ſort, the laſt is the place of honour, 


V. 1. Tet once more, &c.] The beſt poets imperceptibly adopt phraſes 
and formularies from the writings of their contemporaries or imme» 
diate predeceſſours. An Elegy on the death of the celebrated Coun 
teſs of Pembroke, fir Philip Sydney's fiſter, begins thus, 


Yet once againe, my Muſe. — 


See S@nGES AND SonxET TES OF VNCERTAIN AUCTOVRS, added 
to Surrey's and Wyat's Poems, edit. Tottell, fol. 85, 


It is a remark of Peck, which has been ſilently adopted by doctor 


Newton, that this exordium, Yet once more, has an alluſion to ſome 
of Milton's former poems on fimilar occaſions, ſuch as, On THz DAYn 
OF 
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I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 

And with forc'd fingers rude | 

or A FAIR IxTANr, EriTarH on THE MAarCHIONESS OF Wir- 


CHESTER, &c, But why ſhould it have a reſtrictive reference, why 
a retroſpect to his clegiac pieces in particular? It has a reference to 


his poetical compoſitions in general, or rather to his laſt poem which 


was Comus, He would ſay, I am again, in the midſt of other 


« ſtadies, unexpectedly and unwillingly called back to poetry, again 


« compelled to write verſes, in conſequence of the recent diſaſtrous 
« loſs of my ſhipwrecked friend, &c.“ Neither are the plants here 
mentioned, as ſome have ſuſpected, appropriated to elegy. They are 
ſymbolical of general poetry. Theocritus, in an Epigram which ſhall 
be cited in the next note, dedicates Myrtles to Apollo. Doctor New- 
ton, however, has ſuppoſed, that Milton, while he mentions the laurel 
in the character of a poet as ſacred to Apollo, adds the myrtle the tree 
of Venus, to ſhew that he was of a proper age for love. It is at leaſt 
certain, that Milton, whatever hidden meaning he might have in enu- 
merating the Myrtle, was of a proper age for love, being now twenty- 
eight years old, In the mean time, I would not exclude another pro- 
bable implication : by plucking the berries and the leaves of laurel, 
myrtle, and ivy, he might intend to point out the paſtoral or rural 
turn of his poem. 


2. Ye nyrtles brown.) Brown and Black are claſſical epithets for the 
Myrtle. Theocritus, EI OR. i. 3. | 


To N MEAAMOTAAAI AAONAI z, IId e Ilaias, 
At nigra filia habentes myrti tibi, Pythie Apollo. 


Ovid, AzT. Aua rox. Lib. iii. 690. 
Ros maris et lauri y1GRAQUE MYRTUS olet. 


Horace contraſts the brown myrtle with the green ivy, Ov. i. xxxv.17; 


Lzta quod pubes edera virenti 
Gaudeat, PULL a magis atque MYRTO, 


ibid, — With ivy never ſere.] A notion has prevailed, that this paſto2 
ral is written in the Doric dialect, by which in Engliſh we are to 
underſtand an antiquated ſtyle. Doctor Newton obſerves, The rea- 
* der cannot but obſerve, that there are more antiquated and obſo- 
s lete words in this than in any other of Milton's poems.“ Of the 
three or four words in LY CGI DAS which even we now call obſolete, 
almoſt all are either uſed in Milton's other poems, or were familiar to 
readers and writers of verſe in the year 1638. The word ere in the 
A 2 text, 


- 
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Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. .5 
Bitter conſtraint, and ſad occaſion dear, 


Compels me to diſturb your ſeaſon due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 

Who would not ſing for Lycidas? he knew 10 
Himſelf to fing, and build the lofty rhime. 


text, one of the moſt uncommon of theſe words, occurs in PARADISE 
Los r, B. x. 1071. | 


With matter SERE foment. 


And in our author's Ps ALus, ii. 27. 


If once his wrath take fire like fuel sEAE. | 
5. Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.] So in PaxAD. L. 
B. x. 1066. : 
OOO w——SHATTE RING the graceful locks 
Of theſe fair ſpreading trees, | 


11. —To fing, and build the hfiy rbyne.] That is, © the lofty verſe.” 
This is unqueſtionably the ſenſe of the word rhyme, in Pazap. L. 
B. i. 16, 


Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhyme. 


From Arioſto, Ox Tl. Fux. C. i. ſt. ii. 


Coſa non detta in ↄpręſa mai, ne in RIMA. 


Where Harrington for once is a faithful and intelligent tranſlator. 
A tale in proſe ne versE yet ſung or ſaid, 


I cannot however admit biſhop Pearce's reaſoning, who ſays, © Mil- 

4 ton appears to have meant a different thing by Raine here from 
Riu in his Preface, where it is fix times mentioned, and always 
« ſpelled without an 5: whereas in all the Editions, Raine in this 
* place of the poem was ſpelled with an 5. Milton probably meant a 
* difference in the thing, by making ſo conſtant a difference in the 
© ſpelling; and intended that we ſhould here underſtand by Raiue 
* not the jing/ing ſound of like Endings, but Verſe in general,” Review 
or Tus Tzxr of Parap. L. Lond. 1733. p. 5. At leaſt in this palage 

| 0 
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* 
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He muſt not flote upon his watry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of ſome melodious tear. 

Begin then, Siſters of the ſacred well, 15 
That from beneath the ſeat of Jove doth ſpring, 
Begin, and ſomewhat loudly ſweep the ſtring, 


of Lxeipas, we have no ſuch nicety of ſpelling, but Rays ap 
in the editions of 1638, 1645, and 1673. Nor are the biſhop's proofs of 


the true meaning of the word at all to the point, from Spenſer's Son- 


net to Lord Buckhurſt, and the FaERIE Queene, i. vi. 13. He rather 
might have alleged the following inſtance from Spenſer's OcToptt. 


Thou kenſt not, Percy, how the Riu ſhould rage, 
O, if my temples were diſtaind with wine, * 
And girt in girlonds of wilde iuie twine, 

How ſhould I reare the Muſe on ſtately ſtage, 
And teach her tread aloft in buſkin fine, 

With queint Bellona in her equipage ! 


That is, „my poetry ſhould then mount to the higheſt elevations of 
the tragic and epic muſe,” But Fletcher more literally, in an Ode 


to his brother Beaumont, on his Imitations of Ovid, &. ii. 


The wanton Ovid whoſe enticing R1MEs./ 


It is wonderful that Bentley, with all his Grecian predilections, and 
his critical knowledge of the preciſe original meaning of PYOMOBS, 
ſhould in the paſſage from Paradiss Los r, have wiſhed to ſubſtitute 
Sonc for Rains. Gray, who ſtudied and copied Milton with true 
netration and taſte, in his Mus1c-ope, uſes Ruxu in Milton's ſenſe. 


Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the RHIuE. 


12. He nuß not flote upon his watry'bier.] So Jonſon, in CynTara's 


ReveLLs, acted by the boys of queen Elizabeth's Chapel 1600, A. i. S. ii. 


— Sing ſome mourning ſtraine 
Over his WATRIE HEARSE., 


13. Unwept, and welter, &c.] Thus in our author's ErTrarh⁰Un 
Damox1s, a Latin poem on the death of another of his friends. v. 28. 


InperLokATo non comminuere ſepulchro. 
17. Begin, and ſomewhat hudly ſreep the firing.) Tickell reads huder, 


in his edition of 1720, againſt the authority of the early editions, 2 
ave 
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ee with denial vain, and coy excuſe: 
So may ſome gentle Mule 


With lucky words favour my deſtin'd urn, 20 


And as he paſſes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my fable ſhroud. 

For we were nurſt upon the ſelf-ſame hill, 

Fed the ſame flock by fountain, ſhade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd 25 

Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 


have all lud. He was perhaps thinking of a line in Dryden, an au- | 


thor whom he ſeems to have known better than Milton. 
A louder yet and yet a louder ftrain, 
F enton has adopted Tickell's reading, in his edition of 1725, 
18. Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe.] The epithet cox is at 


preſent reſtrained to Perſon. Antiently, it was more generally com- 
bined. Thus a ſhepherd in Drayton's Paſtorals, 
| Shepherd, theſe things are all too coy for me, 
Whoſe youth is ſpent in jollity and mirth. 
That is, This fort of knowledge is too ard, too difficult for me, &c.“ 
EcLocves, vii. vol. iv. p. 1418. edit. Oldys, 8vo. Lond. 1753. 
25. Together both, &.] Here a new paragraph begins in the edi- 


tion of 1645, and in all that followed. But in the edition 1638, the 


whole context is thus pointed and arranged. 


For we were nurſt upon the ſelf-ſame hill, 
Fed the ſame flock, by fountain, ſhade, and rill J 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd, &c. 


26. Under the opening eyclids of the morn.) Perhaps from Thomas 


Middleton's Game aT CHESSE, an old forgotten play, publiſhed. 


about the end of the reign of James the firſt, 1625. 
Like a pearl, 

Dropt from the oyENING EYELIDS OF THE MORN 
* Upon the baſhful roſe. - 


1 find crmnzrING, inſtead of OPENING, in the firſt edition, 1638. 
And in the Cambridge manuſcript at Trinity college. He altered the 


wading in the ſecond edition, 1645. None of the variations in the 
edition 


23 On 


5 
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We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night, 


edition of- 1638, have hitherto been noticed. Shakeſpeare has the 
Morning's Eye. Rom, Jur. A. iii. S. v. | : 


P11 ſay yon grey is not the MorninG's EYE, 
Again, A. ii. S. iii. 
The GrRBY-EYED morn {miles on the frowning night, 
27. We drove afield. —-) That is, © we drove our flocks afield.” I 


mention this, that Gray's echo of the paſſage in the Cnuxch VAD 


Elegy, yet with another meaning, may not miſlead many careleſs rea- 
= þ : 4. 
How joyous did they drive the team afield. - 


From the regularity of his purſuits, the purity of his pleaſures, hi 
temperance, and general ſimplicity of life, Milton habitually became 
an early riſer, Hence he gained an acquaintance with the beauties 
of the morning, which he ſo frequently contemplated with delight, 
and has therefore ſo repeatedly deſcribed, in all their various appear- 
ances: and this is a ſubje& which he delineates with the lively pencil of 
a lover. In the AypoLoGY rox SMECTYMNUUS he declares, „ Thoſe 
* morning haunts are where they ſhould be, at home: not ſleeping 
* or concotting the ſurfeits of an irregular feaſt, but up and ſtirring, 
« in winter often before the ſound of any bell awakens men to labour 
© or devotion ; in ſummer, as oft as the bird that firſt rouſes, or not 
much tardyer, to read good authors, &c.” PrasE-works, edit. 
1738. vol.i.10g. In L'ALLEGRo, one of the firſt delights of his chear- 
ful man, is to hear the © lark begin her flight.” His /ovely landſcape 
of Eden always wears its moſt attractive charms at ſun-riſing, and 
ſeems moſt delicious to our firſt parents © at that ſeaſon prime for 
« ſweeteſt ſents and airs.” In the preſent inſtance, he more particu- 
larly alludes to the ſtated early hours of a collegiate life, which he 
ſhared, on the ſelfſame bill, with his friend Lycidas at Cambridge. 

29. Batt'ning our flacks with the freſh dews of night.) To naTTEN 
is both neutral and active, to grow or to make tat. The neutral is moſt 
common. Shakeſpeare, HamML. A. iii. S. iv. | 


Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And BATTEN on this moor? | 

And Drayton, Ec. ix. vol. iv. ut ſupr. p. 1431. 
© Their BATTENING FLOCKS on graſſie leas to hold. 


Milton had this line in his eye. BAT PUIL, that is plentiful, is 8 
frequent epithet in Drayton, eſpecially in his Pol Tol BIN. 
991 Oft 
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Oft till the ſtar that roſe, at evening, bright, 30 

Toward heav'n's deſcent had * his weſt' ring 
wheel. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 


Temper'd to th' oaten flute; 
Rough Satyrs danc'd, and Fauns with cloven heel 


From the glad ſound would not be abſent long; 
And old Damætas lov'd to hear our ſong. 36 
But O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

Now thou : art gone, and never muſt return! 


30. Oft till the ſtar that roſe, at evening, bright.) Thus the edition 
1645. In the edition of 1638, and Cambridge n 


Oft till the evn- ſtarre bright. 


And in the next line, Buxxtisnr was altered to WESTERING. 
31. —Had flep'd his weſ ring wheel.] Beſide to WEST EA in Chaucer, 
of the ſun, we have to wesT in Spenſer, F. Q. v. InTrop. 8. 


And twice hath riſen where he now doth wesr, 
And wesTED twice where he ought * 0 


The rural ditties were not nute, 
Temper d to th oaten flute.] So Phineas Fletcher, a popular 
author in Milton's days, PuxrI. ISI. C. ix. R. iii. 


TzMPERING their ſweeteſt notes unto thy lay. 


32. 


And the ſame writer, in PosricarT Misczrraxizs, Cambr. 1633. 


P+ 55+ 4t0. 
And all in courſe their voice ATTEMPERING, 


And Spenſer, in June. 
—— Where birds of every kind 
To th' waters fall their tunes ATTEMPER right. 
It is the ſame phraſeology in Parad, L. B. vii. 598. Of various in- 
ſtruments of muſic, 
TEMPER'D ſoft tuning. 


Thee 


er, 


lar 


330 


lee 
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Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and deſert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o ergrown, 
And all their echoes mourn. 41 
The willows, and the hazel copſes green, 


Shall now no more be ſeen, 


Fanning their joyous: leaves to thy ſoft lays. 


As killing as the canker to the roſe, 45 


39. Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and deſert caves, &c.] It is thus in 
the firſt edition, 1638. 


Thee ſhepherds, thee the woods, and deſert caves, &c. 


That is, © thee the ſhepherds, thee the woods, and thee the caves, 
„ Jament,” Without the addreſs. ta Lycidas. | OA 
40. With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown.) Doctor Warbur- 

ton ſuppoſes, that the vine is here called Abbie, becauſe, being 
married to the elm, like other wives ſhe is fond of Gappinc. aBrRoaD, 
and ſeeking a new aſſociate. I have met with a peculiar uſe of the 
word GAaDDING, which alſo ſhews its antient and original ſpelling. 
From the Regiſter of a Chantry at Godderſton in Norfolk, under the 
year 1534. ** Receyvid at the Gab xx with Saynte Marye Songe at 
« Criſmas."* Blomf. Nor. iii. 404. That is, AT coinG aBourT 
from houſe to houſe at chriſtmaſs with a Carol of the Holy Virgin, 
„Kc.“ It ſeems as if there was ſuch an old verb as Gabe, a frequen- 
tative from co. Chaucer, Rom. R. 938. | | 

Theſe bowis two held Swete-Loking, 

That ne ſemid like no GaDLIxO. 


That is, “ no gadder, idler, &c.“ And in the Cox 's Tart of Ga- 
melyn, v. 203. Wan b . 

Stondith ſtille thou GADbILINSG. 

45. 4s killing as the canker to the roſe.) Shakeſpeare is fond of this 


image, who, from frequent repetition, ſeems to have ſuggeſted it to 
Milton. Som N. Ixx. , 


For ANKER vice the SWEETEST BUDs doth love. 


># 


Again, ibid. xxxv. 


And loathſom canker lives in SWEETEST BUD, 


Again, ibid, xcv. 


| Which, like a canxe in thy fra nt Kos, © + 
Doth ſpot the beauty of thy _ ing name. ah 
| n 


in -& & 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or froſt to flow'rs, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When firſt the white-thorn blows z 
Such, Lycidas, thy loſs to ſhepherds ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorſeleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas? 51 
For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 


And of a roſe again, which had feloniouſly ſtolen the boy's complexion 
and breath, ibid, xcix. 
But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengefull ca KER eat him up to death, 
And in the Two GEenTLEmEN OF VERONA, A. i. S. i. 
As in the sWEETEST BUDs 
The eating CANKER dwells, ſo eating love, &c. 


Again, TemyesT, A. i. S. ii. 
—— Something ſtain'd 

With grief, that's beauty's AKE. 

And in the FIRST P. or Hens, vi. A. ii. S. iv. 
Hath not thy xosE a ANKER, Somerſet ? 

And in HaurzEr, A. i. S. iii. 

| The CANKER galls the IxrAN S of the sprING 

Too oft before their buttons are diſclos'd, 


And in K. Ricyard ii. A. ii. S. iii. 
But now will ANR ER ſorrow eat my BUD. 


And in the Raye of Luckece, Surer. Shakeſp. i. 52. 
Why ſhould the worm intrude the maiden Bup?. 


And in the Mivs. N. Ds. A. ii. S. iii. The fairies are employed, 
Some to kill ax KERS in the MUsx-RosE buds, 


Canker-Blooms are mentioned in Shakeſpeare's Soxx. liv, 


The caxkER-Blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roſes, 


But there the canxEr-Bloom is the gdeg-roſe. As in Mucn Abo ABQUT 
NoTHinG, A. i. S. iii.“ I had rather be a canx in a hedge, than 
«gz wo in his grace,” Shakeſpeare affords other inſtances, 

| Where 
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Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 
Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſard ſtream : 55 


53. Where your old Bard, the famous Druids, lie.) In the edition 
of 1638, The old Bards.” With a very different meaning. The 
correction appeared in the edition of 1645. 

54. Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high.] In Drayton's PoLYoLBioN, 
Mona is introduced reciting her own hiſtory ; where ſhe mentions her 
thick and dark groves as the favourite reſidence of the Druids. 


Sometimes within my ſhades, in many an ancient wood, 
Whoſe often-twined tops great Phebus fires withſtood, 
The fearleſſe Britiſh prieſts, under an aged oake, &c, 


Where, ſays Selden, The Britiſh Druids tooke this iſle of Angleſey, 
then well-ſtored with thicke woods and religious groves, in ſo 
* much that it was then called Ints powir, The Dark i/te, for their 
« chiefe reſidence, &c.“ S. ix. vol. iii. p. 837. 839. Here are Mil- 
ton's authorities. For the Druid-ſepulchers, in the preceding line, at 
Kerig y Druidion, in the mountains of Denbighſhire, he conſulted Cam- 
den's BrxiTanx1Aa. 


ibid. — Shaggy top —] So Parap. L. vi. 645, The angels uplift 


the hills, 


— By their $HAGGY TOPS, 


55. Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wiſard fiream.] In Spenſer, the 
river Dee is the haunt of magicians; Merlin uſed to viſit old Timon, 
in a green valley under the foot of the mountain Rauran-vaur in Me- 
rionethſhire, from which this river ſprings. Fazrie QUEENE, i. ix. 4. 


Under the foot of Rauran moſly hore, 
From whence the river Dee, as filuer cleene, 
His tombling billowes rolls with gentle rore. 


The Dee has been made the ſcene of a variety of antient Britiſh tra- 
ditions. The city of Cheſter was called by the Britons the Fortre/s 
upon DEE; which was feigned to have been founded by the giant 
Leon, and to have been the place of king Arthur's magnificent coro- 
nation. 

But there is another and perhaps a better reaſon, why Deva's is a 
wis Ab ſtream. In Drayton, this river is ſtyled the Halloted, and the 
boly, and the ominous flood. Pol vorB. S. x. vol. iii. p. 848. S. ix. vol. 
iii. p. 287. S.iv. vol. ii, p. 731. Again, © holy Dee, Herorcall 
Ee1sT, vol. i. p. 293. And in his Inzas, vol. iv. p. 1271. 

Carlegion Cheſter boaſts her noLY DEE. 
* B 2 Compare 
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Ay me! I fondly dream 
Had yo been there, * what could that have done? 


- 


Compare dds as above, iv. xi, 39. 


—— Dee which Britons long ygone 
Did call vrviv. 


And Browne, in his BaiTanx1A's PasTORA LS, ;. ü. 8. v. p. 117. 


edit. 1616. 
N Never more let nor Dee 
Ore other rivers braue, &c. 


In our author's AT a VacxT10N Rxencus, Dee i abaraaeriſed, 
« ancient HALLOwWED Dee.“ v. 91. 


Much ſuperſtition was founded on the eircumſtance of its being the 
antient boundary between England and Wales: and Drayton, in his 
tenth Sons, having recited this part of its hiſtory, adds, that by 
changing its fords, it foretold good or evil, war or peace, dearth or 


plenty, to either country. He then introduces the Dee, over which 


king Edgar had been rowed by eight kings, relating the Story of Bru- 
tus. See alfo S. iii. vol. ii, p. 711. S. xii. vol, iii. p. 901. Bat in 
the EL EVEN TH Soo, Drayton calls the Weever, a river of Cheſhire, 
“% The wis ARD river, and immediately ſubjoins, that in PROPHE- 


Tiex SKILL it vies with the Dee. S. xi. vol. iii p. 861. Here we 


ſeem to have the origin and the preciſe meaning of Milton's appella- 
tion. In Comvus, Wisarp alſo ſigniſies a Diviner where it is applied to 


Proteus, v. 872. 


By the Carpathian wis anp's hook, 


Milton appears to have taken a particular pleaſure in mentioning 
this venerable river. In the beginning of his firſt Elegy, he almoſt 
goes out of his way to ſpecify his friend's reſidence on the banks of 
the Dee; which he deſcribes with the pictureſque and real circum- 


ſtance of its tumbling headlong over rocks and precipices into hay 
Ariffa.-Ez. 5.1: 


Tandem, care, tuz mihi pervenere tabellz, 
Pertulit et voces guntia charta tuas, 

Pertulit — Occidua D EVA CESTRENSI1S ab ora, 
Vergivium prono qua petit amne ſalum. 


But to return home to the text immediately lying before us. In the 


midſt of this wild imagery, the tombs of the Druids, diſperſed over 
the ſolitary mountains of Denbighſhire, the ſhaggy ſummits of Mona, 
and the wiſard waters of Deva, Milton was in his favourite track of 


poetry. He delighted in the old Britiſh traditions and fabulous hiſto- 
ries, But his imagination ſeems to have been in ſome meaſure warm- 


ed, and perhaps directed to theſe objects, by reading Drayton ; who 
; | | | in 


hoankszY «= 


What could the Maſe herſelf that Orpheus bore; 
The Muſe herſelf for her inchanting ſon, 
Whom univerſal nature did lament, | 60 


in the NIX TR and TzxTH Sonos of his Pol vor ziox has very co» 
piouſly enlarged, and almoſt at one view, on this ſcenery It is, 
however, with great force and felicity of fancy, that Milton, in 
transferring -the claſſical ſeats of the Muſes to Britain, has ſubſtituted 
places of the moſt romantic kind, inhabited by Druids, and conſe- 
crated by the viſions of Britiſh bards. And it has been juſtly remark- 
ed, how coldly and unpoetically Pope, in his very correct paſtorals, 
has on the ſame occaſion ſelected only the fair fielas of Iſis, and the 
winding vales of Cam. by "Op Pre 
But at the ſame time there is an immediate propriety in the ſubſtitu- 
tion of theſe places, which ſhould not be forgotten, and is not I believe 
obvious to every reader. The mountains of Denbighſhire, the iſle of 
Man, and the banks of the Deo, are in the vicinity of the Triſh ſeas 
where Lycidas was ſhipwrecked. It is thus 'Theocritus aſks the 
Nymphs, how it came to paſs, that when Daphnis died, they were 
not in the delicious vales of Peneus, or on the banks of the great 
torrent Anapus, the ſacred water of Acis, or on the ſummits of mount 
Etna; becauſe all theſe were the haunts or the habitation of the 
ſhepherd Daphnis. "Theſe rivers and rocks have a real connection with 
the poet's ſubject. | Ad 
56. Ay me, I fondly dream! | 249 
| Had ye been there — for what could that have done? ] So theſe 
lines ſtand in editions 1638, 1645, and 1673, the two laſt of which 
were printed under Milton's eye, Doctor Newton thus exhibits the 
paſſage, | | 
we” Ay me! I fondly dream | 
| Had ye been there, for what could that have done ? 


And adds this note. We have here followed the pointing of Mil- 
„ ton's manuſcript in preference to all the editions: and the meanin 

„ plainly is, I fondly dream of your having been there, for what woul 

* that have fignified ? But ſurely the words, I fondly dream had ye 
been there, will not bear this conſtruction. The reading which I have 
adopted, to ſay nothing of its authority, has an abruptnefs which 
heightens the preſent ſentiment, and more ſtrongly marks the diſtrac- 
tion of the ſpeaker's mind. Ah me! I am fondly dreaming! I will 
„ ſuppoſe you had been there — but why ſhould 1 ſuppoſe it, for what 
* would that have availed ?”” The context is broken and confuſed, 
and contains a ſudden elleipſis which I have ſupplied with the words 


in Italics. | 
When 


: 
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When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was ſent, 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore ? 
Alas! what boots it with inceflant care 

To tend the homely ſlighted ſhepherd's trade, 
And ſtrictly meditate the thankleſs Muſe ? 
Mere it not better done, as others uſe, 

To ſport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, | 

Or with the tangles of Nezra's hair ? 


63. Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Liſbian ore. ] In calling Hebrus 
swirr, Milton, who is avaricious of claſſical authority, appears to 
have followed a verſe in the Eneid, i. 317. 


— V oLUCREMQUE fuga prævertitur Hebrum. 


But Milton was mifled by a wrong although à very antient reading. 
Even Servius, in his comment on the line, with an aggravation inſtead 
of apology, blames his author for attributing this epithet to Hebrus, 
« Nam QUIETISSIMUsS eſt, etiam cum per hyemem creſcit,” Beſides, 
what was the merit of the amazon huntreſs Harpalyce to outſtrip a 
river, even if uncommonly rapid? The genuine reading might have 
been Eux uu. | 


 — Volucremque fuga prævertitur Euzum, 


This emendation is propoſed by Janus Rutgerſius, LecTion. VENVUSIx. 
ci. vi. But Scaliger had partly ſuggeſted it to Rutgerſius, by reading, 
„ Euro hyemis Sodali,“ inſtead of © HeBro,"” Hor. Ob. i. xxv. 20. 
If, however, a river was here to be made a ſubje& of compaziſon, 
there was a local propriety and an elegance, in the poet's ſelection of 
the Thracian river Hebrus. | | 
When Milton copies the antients, it is not that he wants matter of 
his own, but becauſe he is fond of ſhewing his learning. 


68. To ſport with Amaryllis in the ſhade, 
Or with the tangles of Neera's hair.) In the firſt edition, 1638, 
as in the manuſcript. | | 


Hip in the tangles of Neæra's hair. 


Fame 


ne 
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Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 
(That laſt infirmity of noble mind) 71 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred ſhears, 75 
And ſlits the thin-ſpun life. But not the praiſe, 
Phoebus reply'd, and touch'd my trembling ears; 


70. Fame is the ſpur, &c.) Theſe noble ſentiments he afterwards 
dilated or improved in Pax A DIS E ReGainsD, B. iii. 24. 
— Glory the reward 
That ſole excites to high attempts, the flame 
Of moſt erected ſpirits, moſt temper'd pure 
Ethereal, who all pleaſures elſe deſpiſe, 
All treaſures and all gain eſteem as droſs. 


71. That loft infirmity of noble mind.] Mr. Bowle obſerves, that Ab- 
bate Grillo, in his LE TT ERB, has called © Queſta ſete di fama et glo- 
ria, ordinaria INFIRMITA de gli ANIMI GENEROSI.” Lib. ii. p. z 10. 
edit. Ven, 1604. 4to. 


74. And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze.) He is ſpeaking of fame, 
So in Parap. Reo. B. iii. 47. 


For what is glory but the BLAzE or FAME, &c, 
75. Comes the blind Fury with th abhorred ſpears.) In Shakeſpeare are 


the ſhears of Deſtiny, with more propriety. Kix Jonx, A. iv. S. it. 
The king ſays to Pembroke. 


Think you I bear the 8nzars of pesTINY ? 


Milton, however, does not here confound the Fates and the Furies. 


He only calls Deſtiny a Fury. In Spenſer, we have BLIxp Fury, 
Ruins or Rome, St. xxiv, 


If the BLIxDE Fux iE which warres breedeth oft, 


And in Sackville's Goxponuckst, A. v. S. iii, 
O Joue, how are theſe peoples hearts abvs'd, 
And what BLIND Fury headlong carries them ? 
yu OssZRvaTrioxs on Spenſer's FaRR HR Queene, vol. li, p. 255» 
edit. 2. | 
Fame 


WW TROL D & £ 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil, - 
Nor in the gliſt'ring foil 


Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies, 80 
But lives and ſpreads aloft by thoſe pure eve 
And perfect witneſs of all-judging Jove; © 

As he pronounces laſtly on each deed, 

Of fo much fame in heav'n expect thy meed.- 
DO fountain Arethuſe, and thou honour'd flood, 
Smooth-ſliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal reeds! 
That ſtrain I heard was of a higher mood : | 
But now my oat proceeds, AT 7 
And liſtens to the herald of the ſea 

That came in Neptune's ple: 

He ask'd the waves, and ask'd the fellon why, 
What hard miſhap hath doom'd this gentle ſwain? 
And queſtion'd every guſt of rugged wings 


78. Fame is no plant, &c. ] I think I remember the ſublime mora- 
lity of part of this allegory in Pindar, But 1 cannot * turn to 
the paſſage. F | 

79. Nor in the gliſpring foil 
85 Set off to th world. —] Perhaps with a remembrance of Shake- 
ſpeare, Parr I. Henk. iv. A. i. S. ii. 


And like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no ro to SET it orr. 


93. And gueſtion d every guſt of rugged wings.) We find Winps for 
winGs, in Tonſon's very incorrect but elegant octavo edition of 
Milton's PotMs on SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 1705. They make the 
oe part of his ſecond volume of all Milton's poetry. 
| That 


> for 
n of 


the 
hat 


The name is {eldom mentioned even 1 2 wythologifts, I muſt 


E * ie 7 
That blows from off each beaked promontory ; ; 


They knew not of his ſtory, 95 


4 


And ſage Hippotades their anſwer brings, | 


| 94. =—— Each beaked promontory.] That is, prominent or rojeing 
like the beak of a bird. Harriſon in Hollinſhed has we/e/- beaked. 
Descr1PT, ExoT. p. 1724 Our author has the ** Bzatgp prow“ of 
Noah's ark, Parap. L. B. xi. 746. 


95. — Of his /tory.) So B. and Fletcher. PHILASTER, A. i. 8. i. 
vol. 1. p. 109. edit. 1750. I ask'd him all his sroar.“ 


96. And ſage Hippotades their anſwer brings.] Hippotades is no very 
common or familiar name for Æolus the ſon of Hippotas. It is not 
in Virgil the Ar Storm-painter, and who appears to be ſo pe 
acquainted with the poetical family of the winds, Perhaps I may be 
miſtaken, but it occurs only in four claſhe poets either abſolutely or 
conjunctively. In one of theſe, however, it occurs four times. 

In Homer, OpyYss. x. 2. 
Aleh lu, A i is oy &Qixout?”, „N of? dne 
Ales INNOTAAHE, =—— 
Again, ibid. v. 35. 
Adr wg Ale juryunyTOpss mnoriAAO. 
In Apollonius Rhodius, a Greek poet whom I have frequently traced 
in Milton, Ax co. iv. 819. | 
 — INTIOTAAHN . 
Alenev axiics df diets iE. 
In Ovid, Ey1sToi. Herod. Ep. LEAND. Heron. v. 46. 
Imperet HieyoTavpes fic tibi triſte nihil, 


Again, Ey1sT, ex Pont. L. iv. x. 15. 


Excipit Hirro rats, qui dat pro munere ventos, 
Curvet ut impulſos utilis aura finus, 


1 


Again, MeTam, L. iv. 661. 
Clauſerat HiyeoTapes zterno-carcere ventos. 
Again, ibid. L. xv. 707. 1 8. 
HippoTAD QUE domos regis. 


In Valerius Flaccus, ArGoN. L. i. 610. 
um valido contortam turbine portam 
Impulit HiyzoTaDpes, —— 


not 
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That not a blaſt-was from his dungeqpi ſtray'd 
The air was calm, and on the level brine. 

Sleek Panope with all her ſiſters play'd. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 2 
Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That ſunk ſo low that ſacred head of thine, 

Next Camus, reverend fire, went footing flow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet ſedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 105 


Like to that ſanguin flow'r inſcrib'd with woe. 
Ah! Who hath reft —_ he) my deareſt pledge? 


not forget, that it is found in the geographical poem of Dionyſius, with 
an alluſion to the Odyſley, v. 462. 
100. —— That fatal and perfidious bark 
Bailt in ti cclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark.) Evidently with 
a view to the enchantments in MacBertn, A. iv. 8. i. 
Slips of yew 
Sliver'd in the moon's ECLIPSE, 


Again, in the ſame incantation.. 
Root of hemlock digg'd i' th' pars. 


The veſſel was wrecked not by a ſtorm, but by ſtriking again a rock, 
103. Next Camus, reverend fire, went footing. flow.) Compare SaMs. 
AG0N. v. 326. 


But ſee, here comes thy REVEREND SIRE, 
With careful ſtep, locks white as down, 
Old Manoah, —— 


Again, ibid. v. 1456. 
Say, REVEREND SIRE, we thirſt to hear. 

107. Ab, who hath reft, quoth he, my deareſt pledge ? ] Mr. Bowle 
compares this line with one in the RIuE s PIRITUALI of Angelo 


Grillo, fol. 7. a. It is a part of the Virgin's lamentation on _ 
Paſſion of Chriſt. 


Deh, diſſe, ove no vai mio caro pegno 3 


« Alas, 


ET 19 
Laſt came, and laſt did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake; | 
Two maſly keys he bore of metals twain, 
© (The golden opes, the iron ſhuts amain) 110 
He ſhook his miter'd locks, and ſtern beſpake: 
How well could I have ſpar'd for thee, young ſwain, 
Vs Enow of ſuch as for their bellies ſake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold? 115 


Alas, quoth ſhe, where goeſt thou, my dear pledge? And he adds, 
that RErT was here perhaps immediately taken from a pallage in 
9 Spenſer's DA PHNALI DA, where the ſubject is the ſame. 


And kErr from me my ſweet companion, 
And RerT from me my love, my life, my hart. 


ich 111. The golden open. —) Mr. Bowle thinks this an alluſion to the 
Italian proverb, Con le chiavi d oro s“ apre ogna porta,“ to which 
one in Spaniſh correſponds. Saint Peter's two keys in the Goſpel, 
ith ſeem to have ſupplied modern poetry with the allegoric machinery of 
two keys, which are variouſly uſed, In Dante's Ix FER NO, the ghoſt 
of a courtier of the emperor Frederick tells Virgil, that he had poſſeſ- 
ſed two keys with which he locked and unlocked his maſter's heart, 
CAN r. xili. | 
And hence perhaps the two keys, although with a different appli- 
cation, which Nature, in Gray's Ode on the Power of Pogrx x, pre- 
4 ſents to the infant Shakeſpeare, See alſo Dante, ibid. C. xxvii. In 
ö Couvs, an admired poetical _ wzs perhaps ſuggeſted by ſaint 
Peter's golden key, v. 13. Where he | 


—— That corn 

That opes the palace 

See QuinT, NovemBs. v. 101. 
Et quid ArosToLICz poſit cuſtodia CLAY 18, 


See alſo the Key of Six in Para. L. B. ii. 774. 
4 | 114. —— Seb, as for their bellies ſake, | 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold.) He here animad- 
erts on the endowments of the church, at the ſame time inſinuating 
that they were ſhared by thoſe only who ſought the emoluments of the 
ſacred office, to the excluſion of a learned and conſcientious clergy. 
D 2 Thus 


MS. 
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Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to ſcramble at the ſhearers feaſt, 

And ſhove away the worthy bidden gueſt ; 

Blind mouths ! that ſcarce themſelves know how 
to hold 

A ſheep-hook, or have learn'd aught elſe the leaſt 


| That: to the faithful herdman' s art belongs! 121 


Thus i in . 1. B. iv. 193. 
So elomb this firſt grand thief into God's fold: 


So ſince into his church LEWD HIRELINGS, CLIMB, 


Where LZwy fignifies ignorant. Even after the diſſolution of the hie- 


rarchy, he held this opinion, In his fifteenth SONNET, Written 
1652, he ſupplicates Cromwell, 


— To fave free conſcience from the paw 
Of HIRELING wolves, whoſe cosPEL is their Maw. 


During the uſurpation, he publiſhed a pamphlet entitled“ The like- 
« lieſt means to remove HireLIiNGs out of the church,” againſt the 
revenues transferred from the old eccleſiaſtic eftabliſhment to the preſ- 
byterian miniſters. See alſo his book of RETORMATION IX ExcGLAND, 
Pross-woRKs, vol.1.28. Where, among others which might be noticed, 

is this paſſage. **A teaching and laborious miniſtry, the paſtor-like and 
'« apoftolick imitation of meek and unlordly diſcipline, the gentle and 
* benevolent mediocrity of church-maintenance, without the ignoble 
* HUCKSTERAGE Of PAYING TYTHEs.” More will be ſaid of this 
matter hereafter. 


120. In the tract on . he ſays, & Let him adviſe 
* how he can reject the paſtorly rod and Syezy-nook of Chriſt,” 
PrROSE-WORKS, Vol. i, 25. Wini 's pamphlets are full of this paſto- 
ral alluſion. 

121. That to the faithful 3 art belongs.] Peck propoſes to 
read Shepherd, becauſe a heraman does not keep ſheep. PR ET. to Bay- 
TisTEs, Mem. Milt. p. 273. edit. 1740, But herdman (not berdſman) 
has a general ſenſe in our old writers; and, as Mr. Bowle remarks, 
often occurs in Sydney's ArCaD1a, a book well known to Milton, 
As thus, vol. i. p. 151. edit. 1724. 


A HERDMAN rich, of much account was he, 


In our old Paſtorals, Heard-groome ſometimes occurs for Shepherd. 
1 What 
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What recks it them? What need they ? They are 


And when they liſt, their lean and flaſhy ſongs 


Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw; 
The hungry ſheep look up, and are not fed, 125 
But ſwoln with wind, and the rank miſt they 


draw, 1 


Rot inwardly, and foul contagion ſpread : * 
Beſides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing ſed : 


128. Beſides what the grim wolf, &c.) It has been conjectured, that 


Milton in this paſſage has copied the ſentiments of Piers, a proteſtant 


controverſial ſhepherd, in Spenſer's Eclogue May. Of this there can 
be no doubt: for our author, in another of his puritanical tracts, 


written 1641, illuſtrates his arguments for purging the church of its 


rapacious hirelings and inſidious wolves, by a quotation of almoſt the 
whole of Piers's ſpeech ; obſerving, that Spenſer puts theſe words 
into the mouth of his righteous ſhepherd, ** not without ſome preſage 
* of theſe RzFoRMING times.“ ANIMADV. ON THE REMONSTR, DEF. 
ubi ſupr, vol. i. p. 98. 

129. Daily devours apace, and nothing ſed. ] In edition 1638, it is 
* little ſaid.” For which reading, nothing is blotted out in the manu- 
ſcript with his own hand. But in the edition 1645, nothing ſed ap- 
pears, I have thence adopted /ed. This Spelling was cuſtomary for 
the ſake of the rhyme. So in L' ALLEGRo, edit. 1645. v. 101. 


She was pinch'd and pull'd ſhe sED, 
And he by friers lantern /ed. 


And in our author's EyiTayx on Hobſon, of the ſame edition, v. 17. 
© Tt ſhall be sED. In Harrington's Az1o0sTo, we have © As before I 
ED.“ vii. 64. Again, © Thoſe wofull words he 3 .“ v. 60. 
Again, © Looking grimly on Ferraw he sz.“ i. 26. And in other 
er And in the FAERIE Queens, vi. xii. 29. I prefer, yet I 
ave not uſed, the reading Litt/e, Some ſuppoſe, that our author in 
this expreſſion inſinuates the connivance of the court at the ſecret 


growth of popery. But perhaps Milton might have intended a 2 
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But that two-handed engin at the door 130 


Stands ready to ſmite once, and ſmite no more. 


ral reflection on what the puritans called znpreaching prelates, and 2 
liturgical clergy, who did not place the whole of religion in lectures 
and ſermons three hours long. Or, with a particular reference to pre- 
ſent circumſtances, he might mean the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land were filent, and made no remonſtrances againſt theſe encroach- 
ments. It is in the mean time certain that the verb to saY was a 
technical term for the performance of divine ſervice, as in ALB10N's 


EnGLAnD, B. ix. ch. 53. p. 238. edit. 1602. He is ſpeaking of ig- 


norant puritans intruding into the churches, and in contempt of order 
praying after their own way. | 
Each ſot impugning order s41TH, and doth his fantaſie; | 
Our booke of Common Prayer, though moſt ſound diuinitie, 
They will not reade; nor can they preach, yet vp the pulpit towre, 
There making tedious preachments of no edifying powre. 


130. But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to ſmite once, and ſmite ns more.] In theſe lines 
our author anticipates the execution of archbiſhop Laud by a fwo- 
handed engine, that is, the ax; infinuating that his death would remove 
all grievances in religion, and complete the reformation of the church, 
Doctor Warburton ſuppoſes, that ſaint Peter's ſword, turned into the 
two-handed ſword of romance, is here intended. But this ſuppoſition 
only embarraſſes the paſſage. Michael's ſword “ with huge two- 
* handed ſway” is evidently the old Gothic ſword of chivalry, PaRaD. 
L. B. vi. 251. This is ſtyled an Engine, and the expreſſion is a peri- 
phraſis for an ax, which the poet did not chooſe to name in plain 
terms. The ſenſe therefore of the context ſeems to be, But there 
„will ſoon be an end of all theſe evils: the ax is at hand, to take off 
* the head of him who has been the great abettor of theſe corruptions 
« of the goſpel. This will be done by one ſtroke.” 

In the mean time, it coincides juſt as well with the tenour of Mil- 
ton's doQtrine, to ſuppoſe, that he alludes in a more general accepta- 
tion to our Saviour's metaphorical ax in the goſpel, which was to be 
laid to the root of the tree, and whoſe ſtroke was to be quick and deci- 
ſive. Marr. iii. 10. Luxe, iii. 9. And now the ax is laid to the 
« root of the tree: therefore every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, &c.““ That is, Things are now brought 
to a criſis. There is no room for a moment's delay. God is now 
* about to offer the laſt diſpenſation of his mercy. If ye reject theſe 
* rerms, no others will be offered afterwards : but ye ſhall ſuffer oxs 
* FINAL ſentence of deſtruction, as a tree, &c.“ All falſe religions 
were at once to be done away by the appearance of chriſtianity, as 
when an ax is applied to a barren tree: ſo now an ax was to be de 
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Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is paſt, 
That ſhrunk thy ſtreams ; return Sicilian Muſe, 


And call the vales, and bid them hither caſt 


Their bells, and flourets of a thouſand hues. 135 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whiſ pers uſe 
Of ſhades, and wanton winds, and guſhing brooks, 
On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart ſtar ſparely looks, 


plied to the corruptions of chriſtianity, which in a ſimilar proceſs were 
to be deſtroyed by a fingle and ſpeedy blow. The time was ripe for 
this buſineſs : the inftrument was at hand. Our author has the ſame 
metaphor-in a treatiſe written 1641.“ They feeling the ax of God's 
* REFORMATION HEWING at the old and hollow Tx un of popery.“ 
ProsE-woRKs, ut ſupr, vol. i. 17. Where he alſo ſays, that the 
painted battlements, and gaudy rottenneſs, of Prelatry, want but 
* ONE PUFF of the king's to blow them down like a paſte-board houſe 
*« built of court-cards.” Ib. 18. But he is rather unhappy in his com- 
rms which follows, of epiſcopacy to a large wen growing on 
cad : for allowing ſuch a wen, on his own principles, to be an ex- 
creſcency and a deformity, to cut it off may prove a dangerous apera- 
tion ; and perhaps it had better remain untouched, with all its incon- 
veniencies. ** | 
It is matter of ſurpriſe, that this violent inveRtive againſt the church 
of England and the hierarchy, couched indeed in terms a little myſ- 
terious yet ſufficiently intelligible, and covered only by a tranſpa- 
rent veil of allegory, ſhould have been publiſhed under the ſanction 
and from the preſs of one of our univerſities ; or that it ſhould after- 
wards have xo goon the ſevereſt animadverſions, at a period, when the 
proſcriptions of the Star-chamber, and the power of Laud, were at 
their height. Milton, under pretence of expoſing the faults or abuſes 


of the epiſcopal clergy, attacks their eſtabliſhment, and ſtrikes at 
their exiſtence, 


138. On whoſe freſh lap the ſroart ſtar ſparely hboks.) The dog-ſtar is 
called the $WART-3TAR, by turning the effect into the cauſe. SWarT 
is ſwarthy, brown, &c. Shakeſpeare, Com. ExR. A. iii, S. ii. Ant. 


„What complexion is ſhe of? S. Swarr, like my ſhoe, but her face 


* nothing like ſo cleane kept.” And in FixsT P. K. Hex. vi. A. i. 


8. ii, 


And 


And whereas I was black and war before. 


r 1 8 8. 


Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes, 
That on the green turf ſack the honied . 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Brin 8 the rathe pk that forſaken _ 


And } in = Joux, A. iii. &3 i. 
Lame, fooliſh, crooked, WART, prodigious, 


And in Shakeſpeare's SoxxzTs, xxviii. The fwart-complexion'd 
night.“ And in Browne's BRITANNIA's Pas TORALSs, B. iv. S. iv. 
p. 75+ edit. ut ſupr. 


And the swanr plowman for his breakfaſt ſtaid. 


In ExcLaxd's HzIicox, we find © Swarthe clouds withdrawne,” 
edit. 1614. Signat. B. 4. In Browne, ubi ſupr. B. ii. S. i. P- 22. 


The tyred bodie of the WAR TIE cloune, 


Hence we ſee the proceſs to the preſent word swarTay. In Leland's 

IriyzRaRY, this word denominates a dark-coloured ſort of ſtone, 
«The caſte! is waullid with a very hard svarT ſtone hewid,” Vol. i i: 

fol. 39. Of the ſame complexion is the C swakr faery of the mine,” 

in our author's Mask, v. 435. The word occurs both in Chaucer and 
Spenſer. | 

h 1 LOOKS. is a term from aſtrology. So in AncabEs, v. 51. 


Or what the croſs dire-LooxinG planet ſmites. 


The AsPeorT of 4 far was familiar language in Milton's age. See 
Parad. L. B. vi. 313. Shakeſpeare in one citation will illuſtrate what 
F have ſaid. WixTtr's TALE, A. ii. S. i. 

There's ſome ill planet reigns ; 

F muſt be patient, till the heavens Look 

With an A8PECT more favourable, —— 


Milton is more likely to have here had an eye to B. and Pletcher's 
PuilLasTER, than to Horace's Fount of Blanduſia, as alleged by 
Doctor Newton. A. v. S. i. vol. i. p. 159. 

—— Whoſe ſtill ſhades 
The worthier beaſts. have made their layers, and ſlept 
Free from the SIX IAN STAR, 


142. Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies.] It is obvious, that 
the general texture and ſentiment of this line is from the WIxTzx“ s 
TaLs, A. iv. S. v. 5 

—— Pale primroſes 
That die unmarried & C. 


Eſpecially 


Bre 


it 
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The tufted crow-toe, and pale jeſſamine, 
The white pink, and the panſy freakt with jet, 
Eſpecially as he had firſt written unwzppeD for forſaken, which ap- 
pears in the edition of 1638. But the particular combination of 
© Rathe primroſe” is perhaps from a Paſtoral called a PALINoDE by 
E. B. probably Edmond Bolton, in ExcLand's HeLicon, edit. 1614. 


Signat. B. 4. | 
| And made the ATH and timely PRIUROSE grow. 


In the weſt of England, there is an early ſpecies of apple called the 
Rathe-ripe, We have ** razhe and late,” in a PasToRAL, in Daviſon's 
Poems, edit, 4. Lond. 1621, p. 1797. In Baſtard's Epigrams, printed 
1598, I find“ The xasxeD Primroſe, and the violet.“ Lib. i. Epigr. 
34. p. 21. 12mo. Perhaps RasHeD is a provincial corruption from 
RATE. But why does the Primroſe die unMarrigD ? Not becauſe 
it blooms and decays before the appearance of other flowers ; as in 
a ſtate of ſolitude, and without ſociety. Shakeſpeare's reaſon, which 
follows his lines juſt quoted, why it dies anmarried, is unintelligible, 
or rather is ſuch as I do not wiſh to underſtand, The true reaſon is, 


| becauſe it grows in the ſhade, uncheriſhed or unſeen by the ſun, who 
vas ſuppoſed to be in love with ſome ſorts of flowers. Thus in Dray- 


ton, Ec. ix. vol. iv. p. 1432. | 


Than roſes richer to behold 
That trim up lovers bours, 

The panſie and the marigold 

Tho? Phebus' Pax AMo us. 


And again, EcL. i. p. 1389. 


And ſpreadſt thee like the Morn-Lov'D marigold. 
And in Shakeſpeare's SonnzTs, xxv. | 


Great princes FAVOURITES their fair leaves ſpread 
But as the marigold in the sun's EYE, &c. 


And in the morning-ſong, in CyMmBzLine, A. ii. S. iii. 
And winking mary-buds begin | 

To ope their golden eyes. 3 

For the marigold is ſuppoſed, on this principle, to cloſe at ſun - ſet. 

Browne, BAIT. PasT. B. v. S. v. p. 97. edit; ut ſupr. 


— The day is woxen olde, 
And gins to ſhut in w1TH the MARIGOLDE. 


And Shakeſpeare's WixTzr's Tarts, A. iv. S. iii. 


The marigold that cos To BED with th' sun, 
And with it riſes weeping, —— 


\ 


Again 
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The glowing violet, | 145 
The musk-roſe, and the well-attir'd woodbine, 
With cowſlips wan that hang the penſive head, 
And every flower that ſad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 

And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 150 
To ſtrow the laureat herſe where Lycid lies. 
For ſo to interpoſe a little eaſe, 


Again in T. Watſon's SonngTs, cited in EncLand's PaxxAssvs, 
1600. p. 53. £099 | 
| The marigold ſo likes the louely ſanne, 

That when he ſets, the other hides his face; 

And when he gins his morning courſe to runne, 

She ſpreads abroad, and ſhewes her greateſt grace. 


Compare alſo Drummond, ubi ſupr, Sign. F. 


And I remaine like Marigold of s, 
DzeR1v'D, that dies by ſhadowe of ſome mountaine. 


And our author, in a deſcription of the morning. Quinetiam et 
« mceſta Clytie, totam fere noftem converſo in orientem vultu, Proe- 
g zum preſtolata su uu, jam arridet, et adblanditur a yPROPIN- 
% QUANTI AMATOR1.” PROSE-WORBS, ii. 586, edit. 1738. 


I believe much the ſame doctrine is held of the ſun-flower: 


142, The tufted crow-toe, &c.] Mr. Bowle obſerves, that here is an 
undoubted imitation of Spenſer, in ArRILL. 
Bring hither the pinke, and purple cullumbine, 
With gilliflowres ; | 

Bring coronations, and ſops in wine, 
Worne of paramours : 

Strowe me the ground with daffadowndillies, 

And cowſlips, and kingcups, and loued lillies ; 
The prettie pawnce, 
And the cheuiſawnce, 

Shall match with the faire flowre delice, 


T muſt add, that inſtead of tbe well. attir 4 evoodbine, he at firſt had 
written “ the gariſh Coruna,“ v. 146, 


; Let 
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Let our frail thoughts dally with falſe ſurmiſe, 
Ay me! Whilſt thee the ſhores, and ſounding ſeas 
Waſh far away, where'er thy bones are hurl'd, 
Whether beyond the ſtormy Hebrides, 156 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide. 
Viſit'ſt the bottom of the monſtrous world; 
Or whether thou to our moiſt vows deny'd, 


153. —— With falſe © ſurmiſe;”) The new ſenſe which I mean to 
give to the remainder of the paragraph, requires this punctuation: 
and it appears in the firſt edition 163g. The ſecond edition, of 1649, 
evidently from an overſight, has a full point after ſurmiſe, which has 
been implicitly continued ever ſince. | | 


157. Under the whelming tide.] In the manuſcript, and the edi- 
tion of 1638, it is“ yumminG tide.” Perhaps with a more ſtriking 
ſenſe, and in reference to the diſtant ſound of the waters over his 
head, while he was exploring“ the BoTToM of the monſtrous world.” 
The alteration was made in the ſecond edition, 1645. 

Dr. Warton adds, The epithet humming, which he had firſt uſed, 
* reminds us alſo of the ſtrong image of Virgil, when Ariſteus de- 
* ſcended to his mother's Cavern. GEO. iv. 365, | 

/ Ingenti motu ſtupefactus aquarum." 


159. Or whether thou to our moiſt vows deny d, 

Sleep, by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namanco's and Bayona's held; 

Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth.) The whole of 
this paſſage has never yet been explained or underſtood. That part of 
the coaſt of Cornwall called the Lanvd's Exp, with its neighbourhood, 
is here intended, in which is the promontory of BzLLERIuM ſo named 
from Bellerus a Corniſh giant. And we are told by Camden, that this 
is the only part of our iſland that looks directly towards Spain, Sa 
alſo Drayton, Por vol B. S. xxiii. vol. iii. p. 1107. 

Then Cornwall creepeth out into the weſterne maine, 
As, lying in her eye, ſhe pointed ſtill at Spaine. f 


And Oroſius, The ſecond angle or point of Spain forms à cape, 
« where Brigantia, a city of Galicia, rears a moſt ＋ watch-tower, 
Of admirable conſtruction, in full view of Britain.“ His r. L. i. e. ĩĩ. 


fol. 5. 3. edit. Pariſ. 1524. fol, But your is the meaning wy The 
2 | 
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Sleep'ſt by the fable of Bellerus old;; 1560 
Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 


« Great Viſion of the Guarded Mount?“ And of the line imme- 
diately following, Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth!“ 
1 flatter myſelf I have diſcovered Milton's original and leading idea. 
Juſt-by the Land's End in Cornwall, is a moſt romantic projection of 
rock, called Sa ix r Micnatui's Mount, into a harbour called Mounxs- 
BAY, It gradually riſes from a' broad baſis into a very ſteep and nattew, 
but craggy, elevation. Towards the ſea the declivity is almoſt perpen- 
dicular. At low water it is acceſſible by land: and not many years 
ago, it was entirely joined with the preſent ſhore, between which and 
the Movvr, there is a rock called CHaPEL-Rock. Tradition, or ra- 
ther 1 reports, that it was antiently connected by a large 
tract of land, full of churches, with the iſles of Scilly. On the fum- 
mit of Satur Micnatt's MounT a monaſtery was founded before 
the time of Edward the Confeffor, now a ſeat of Sir john Saint Au- 
byn. The church, refectory, and many of the apartments, {till re- 
main. With this monaſtery was incorporated a ſtrong fortreſs, regu- 
larly garriſoned: and in a Patent of Henry the fourth, dated 1403, 
the monaltery itſelf, which was ordered to be repaired, is ſtyled For. 


'SALITIUM. Rym. Fo gb. viii. 102. 340. 341. A ſtone-lantern, in one 


of the angles of the Tower of the Church, is called Sainy Micyatr's 
CnAIR. But this is not the original SainT Micuaer's CHAIR. We 
are told by Carew, in his Survay oF Cornwall, “A little without 
* the Caſtle [this fortreſs], there is a bad [dangerous] Scat in a craggy 
&« place, called Saint Michael's Chaire, ſomewhat daungerous for ac- 
« ceſſe, and therefore holy for the adventure,” Edit 1602. p. 154. We 
learn from Caxton's Gol DEN LROE VDE, under the hiſtory of the An- 
gel Micyaer, that“ Th' apparacyon of this angell is many fold. The 
« fyrſt is when he appered in mount of Gargan, &c.“ Edit. 1493. 
f. celxxxii. a. William of Worceſtre, who wrote his travels over Eng- 
land about 1490, ſays in deſcribing Saint Michakzr's Mounrt, there 
was an“ Apparicio Sancti Michaelis in monte Tumba antea vocato 
Le Hore Rok in the woda,”” ITI x ERAR, edit. Cantab. 1778, p. 102. 
The Hoar Rock in the Ward is this Mount or Rock of Saint Michael, 
antiently covered with thick wood, as we learn. from Drayton and 

Carew. There is ſtill a tradition, that a viſion of ſaint Michael ſeated 
on this Crag, or ſaint Michael's chAIR, appeared to ſome hermits : 
and that this circumſtance occaſioned the foundation of the monaſtery 
dedicated to ſaint Michael. And hence this place was long renowned 
for its ſanctity, and the object of frequent pilgrimages. Carew quotes 
ſome old rhymes much to our purpoſe, p. 154. ut ſupr. 


Who knows not Mighel's Mount and Chaire, 
The pilgrim's holy vaunt? 


Nor 
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Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold; 
Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth: 


Nor ſhould it be forgot, that this monaſtery was a cell to another on 
a Saint Michael's Mount in Normandy, where was alſo a Viſion of 
faint Michael. N 9144 | | n 
But to apply what has been ſaid to Milton. This Gaar Visier 
is the famous Apparition of ſaint Michael, whom he with much ſab- 
limity of imagination ſappoſes to be ſtill throned on this lofty erag of 
SAINT Micnakr's MounT in Cornwall looking towards the Spaniſh 
coaſt. The cuarDzED MounT on which this Great Viſion aps 
peared, is ſimply the fortified Mount, implying the fortreſs above- 
mentioned, And let us obſerve, that Mount is now the peculiar ap- 
propriated appellation of this promontory. With the ſenſe and mean - 
ing of the line in queſtion, is immediately connected that of the 
third line next following, which here I now for the firſt time exhibit 
properly pointed, f | 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth, 


Here is an apoſtrophe to the Angel Michael, whom we have juſt ſeen 
ſeated on the Guarded Mount. O Angel, look no longer feaward 
* to Namanco's and Bayona's hold: rather turn your eyes backward 
from the view of this calamitous ſhipwreck, which the ſea, over 
* which you look, preſents, Look landward, Look homeward now, 
© and melt with pity at the melancholy ſpectacle ro which you have 
been a witneſs,” But I will exhibit the three lines together which 
form the context. Lycidas was loit on the ſeas near the coaſt, 


Where the great viſion of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namanco's and Bayona's hold ; 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth. 


The Great Viſion and the Angel are the ſame thing : and the verb 
look in both the two laſt verſes has the ſame reference. I had almoſt 
omitted what Carew ſays of this ſituation, ©* Saint Michael's Mount 

« looketh ſo aloft, as it brooketh no concurrent.“ p. 154. ubi ſupr. 
Thyer ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the meaning of the laſt line 1s, 
© You, O Lycidas, now an angel, look down from heaven, &c.“ But 
how can this be ſaid to /ook homeward? And why is the ſhipwrecked 
perſon to melt wich ruth? That meaning is certainly much helped by 
placing a full point after ſurmiſe, v. 153. But a ſemicolon there, as 
we have ſeen, is the point of the firſt edition: and to ſhew how 
greatly ſuch a punctuation aſcertains er illuſtrates our preſent interpre- 
tation, I will take the paragraph a few lines higher, with a ſhort ana- 
lyſis, Let every flower be ſtrewed on the hearſe where Lycidas lies, 
&© { to flatter ourſelves for a moment with the notion that his corpſe 
| 113 
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And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapleſs youth. 


Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas your ſorrow is not dead, 166 


« is preſent ; and this, (Ah me!) while the ſeas have waſhed it far 


® away, whether beyond the Hebrides, or near the ſhores of Corn. 


« wall, &c.“ | 


160. Sleep by the fable of Bellerns old.) No ſuch name occurs among 
the Corniſh giants. But the poet coined it from Bellerium abovemen- 
tioned, Bellerus appears in the edition 1638, But at firſt he had 
written Corineus, a giant who came into Britain with Brute, and was 
made lord of Cornwall. Hence Ptolomy, I ſuppoſe, calls a promon- 
tory near the Land's End, perhaps Saint Michael's Mount, Ocrt- 
NIUM. From whom alſo came our author's © Corrntipa Loxo,“ 
Mans. v. 46. And he is mentioned in Spenſer's M. M. or Tues- 
TYLIS, | 

Vp from his tombe | 
The mightie Corineus roſe, &c, 


See Geoffr. Monm. L. xii. c. i. Milton, who took the pains to trace 
the old fabulous tory of Brute, relates, that to Corineus Cornwall 
fell by lot, © the rather by him liked, for that the hugeſt giants in 
4 rocks and caves were ſaid to lurk there ſtill ; which kind of mon- 
«*« ſters to deal with was his old exerciſe.” HisT. EN OL. ubi ſupr.i.6. 
On the ſouth-weſtern ſhores of Cornwall, I ſaw a moſt ſtupendous 
pile of rock-work, ſtretching with immenſe ragged cliffs and ſhapeleſs 
precipices far into the ſea; one of the topmoſt of theſe cliffs, hang- 
over the reſt, the people informed me was called the GrianT's CHAIR. 
Near it is a cavern called in Corniſh the cave wiTH THE VOICE, 


165. Weep no more, &c.] The ſame change of circumſtances and 
0 of imagery occur in Spenſer's NovR MER, which is a paſtoral 
a eg "ip . 
l Ceaſe now, my Muſe, now ceaſe thy ſorrowes ſourſe! 
She raignes a goddeſſe now amid the ſaints, 

That whilom was the faint of ſhepheards light ; 

And is enſtalled now in heauens hight, —— 

No danger there the ſhepheard can aſtert, 

_ Fayre fields and pleaſant leas there beene, 

The fields aye freſh, the groves aye greene, — 
There lives ſhe with the bleſſed gods in bliſſe, 
There drinkes ſhe nectar with ambroſia mixt, &c. 


See the EriTayrxium Damonis, v. 201—218, And, Ode on the 
Darn of a Falk INFANT, ft. x. 
| Sunk 


$1 
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Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor; 

So ſinks the day- ſtar in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-ſpangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 171 

So Lycidas ſunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walk'd the 
| waves, | 

Where other groves, and other ſtreams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 175 

And hears the unexpreſſive nuptial ſong, 

In the bleſt kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In ſolemn troops, and ſweet ſocieties, 

172. Through the dear might of him who walk'd the waves.] Of him, 
over whom the waves of the ſea had no power. It is a deſignation of 
our Saviour, by a miracle which bears an immediate reference to the 
ſubje& of the poem. 

176. The unexpreſſive nuptial ſong.) So in the Latin poem A 


PATREM, V. 37. 
Immortale melos et 1iNEXARRABILE carmen. 


179. In folemn troops, and feveet ſocieties.] Compare Parxap. L. B. 
xi. 80. | 


—— From their bliſsfull bowres 

Of amaranthine ſhade, fountain, or ſping, 

By the waters of life whereer they fate 

In FeLLowsHiys of jor, the ſons of light 

Haſted. —— | 
Milton's angelic ſyſtem, containing many whimſical notions of the 
aſſociations and ſubordinations of theſe ſons of light, is to be ſeen at 
large in Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard, But it was not yet 
wern out in the common theology of his own times 


This 


* | 

W 
That ſing, and ſinging in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the ſhepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the ſhore, 
In thy large recompenſe, and ſhalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 185 

Thus ſang the uncouth ſwain to th' oaks and rills, 
While the ſtill morn went out with fandals gray, 
0 . the tender —_ of various quills,” 


SS * © 


This doctrine, which makes ſuck a figure in 8 8 he 
very gravely delivers in his Cn. Govern. B. i. ch. 1. The Angels 
< themſelves are diſtinguiſhed and quaternioned into their celeſtial 
t princedoms and fatrapies.”” PROoSE-Wokks, i. 41. The ſame ſyſtem, 
which afforded ſo commodious a machinery for modern chriſtian poe- 
try, is frequent in the Italian poets, 


188. He touch'd the tenden flops of variogs " J Some readers are 
here puzzled with the idea of ſuch srors : belong to the Organ, 
By Srors he here literally means what we now call the HoLes of a 
flute or any ſpecies of pipe. Thus in Browne, e. Pas r. B. ii, 
S. 1 ili, P- $5. ut ſupr. 

What muſicke is there in a ſhepherd's. * 


If but a sror or te therein we ſpie ? 


And in Hamer, where the Players Enter mith Recorders. % Haml, 
„ Govern theſe ventages with your finger and thumb: — Look you, 
* theſe are the srors. Guild, You would play upon me you would 
* ſeem to know my Srors, &c.” A. iii, S. ii. And in the Ixvuc- 
TION to the SeconD P. HEN R. iv. 

Rumour is a pipe 

Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures; 

And of ſo eaſy and lo plain a sror, &c, 


That is, ** ſo eaſily to be plaid upon.“ And Drayton, Mus. E rs. 
ä Nymph. iii. vol. iv. p. 1477. 

Euterpe, next to thee will we proceed, 

That firſt found out the muſicke on the reed; 

With breath and fingers giving life 

To the ſhrill cornet and the fife ; 


Teaching 
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With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 


And now the ſun had ſtretch'd out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the weſtern bay; 191 
At laſt he roſe, and twitch'd his mantle blue: 

To morrow to freſh woods, and paſtures new e. 


Teaching every sror and 4 
To thoſe that on the pipe do play. 


And our author in Comvs, v. 345. 
Or ſound of paſtoral reed with oaten srors. 


He mentions the ſtops of an organ, but in another manner, in PARA D. 
L. B. xi. 561. See alſo B. vii. 596. | 7 
In Drummond, SToy is applied to a Lute, but I think metatheti- 

cally for note. SonneTs, Edingb. 1616. 4to. Signat. H. 2. 
Thy pleaſing notes be pleaſing notes no more, 
But orphane wailings to the fainting eare ; 
Each sTOPPE a ſigh, each ſound draws forth a teare. 
Unleſs he means cLos E, or interval, ; 

189. With eager thought warbling bis Doric lay] See Note on v. 2. 
This is a Doric Lay, becauſe Theocritus and Moſchus had reſpec- 
tively written a bucolic on the deaths of Daphnis and Bion. And the 
name Lycipas, now firſt imported into Engliſh paſtoral, was adopted, 
not from Virgil, but from Theocritus, IDy LL, vii. 27. 

—— AYKIAA QI, Qavri T0 werrts 
„Etage EYPIKTAN e Dneigexor, irt ve 
Er r @{61THptoSt, —— 

— Care Lycida, omnes te dicunt 
Eſſe eximium fifulatorem, inter et paſtores, 
Et mefſorts, — 


This character is afterwards fully juſtified in the Song of Lycidas. 


And he is ſtyled “ dear to the Muſes,” v. gg. And our author's 
ſhepherd Lycidas could“ build the lofty rhyme.” A Lycidas is again 
mentioned by Theocritus, IDy LL. xxvii. 41. And a Lycidas ſupports 
a Sicilian dialogue in one of Bion's Bucolics, vii. See Erirarn. 
Damon. v. 132. | 
193. To morrow to freſh woods, ande paſtures new.) So Ph. Fletcher, 
PVR IE IST. C. vi. it. 77. p. 84. edit. 1633. 4to, 
To morrow ſhall ye feaſt in PAs TURES NZ, 
Aud with the riling ſunne banquet on pearled dew, | 
| E ü al Doctor 


* Addiſon ſays, that He who defires to know, whether he has a true 


| taſte for Hiſtory or not, ſhould conſider, whether he is pleaſed with 


Livy's manner of' telling a ſtory. ;: ſo, perhaps it 45 be ſaid, that He 
who wiſhes to know whether he has a true taſte for Poetry or not, 
ſhould conſider, whether he is highly delighted or not with the per- 
uſal of Milton's Lycipas, Hp | | | 
If I might venture to place Milton's Works, according to their de- 
grees of Poetic Excellence, it ſhould be perhaps in the following or- 
der; PARADISE Losr, Comus, Samson AcontsTes, Lycipas, 
L*ALLEGRo, IL PexnstRO80. The three laſt are in ſuch an exquiſite 
ſtrain, ſays Fenton, that though he had left no other monuments of his 


genius behind him, his name had been immortal. Dr. J. Wa R TON. 


Doctor Johnſon obſerves, that Lycipas is filled with the heathen 
deities ; and a long train of mythological imagery, ſuch as a College 
_ ealily ſupplies. But it is ſuch alſo, as even the Court itfelf could now 
haye eaſily ſupplied. The public diverſions, and books of all ſorts 
and from all forts of writers, more eſpecially compoſitions in poetry, 
were at this time overrun with claſſical pedantries. But what writer, 
of the fame period, has made theſe obſolete fictions the vehicle of ſo 
much fancy and poetical deſcription ? How beautifully has he applied 
this ſort of allafion, to the Druidical rocks of Denbighſhire, to Mona, 
and the fabulous banks of Deva! It is objected, that its paſtoral form 
is diſguſting, But this was the age of paſtoral: and yet Lycipas has 
but little of the bucolic cant, now ſo faſhionable. The Satyrs and Fauns 
are but juſt mentioned, If any trite rural topics oceur, how are they 
heightened ! urin | T7 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night. 


Here the day-break is deſcribed by the faint appearance of the upland 
lawns under the firſt gleams of light: the ſunſet, by the buzzing of the 
chaffer: and the night ſheds her e ders on their flocks, We cannot blame 
paſtoral imagery, and paſtoral allegory, which carry with them ſo much 
natural painting. In this piece there is perhaps more poetry than ſor- 
row. But let us read it for its poetry. It is true, that paſſion, plucks 
no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuſe and Min- 
cius, nor tells of rough Satyr: with cloven heel. But poetry does this; and 
in the hands of Milton, does it with a peculiar and irreſiſtible charm, 
Subordinate poets exerciſe no invention, when they tell how a ſhep- 
herd has loſt his companion, and mult feed his flocks alone without 
any judge of his {kill in piping: but Milton dignifies and adorns theſe 
common artificial incidents with unexpected touches of pictureſque 
beauty, with the graces of ſentiment, and with the novelties of origi- 
nal genius, It is ſaid “ here is no art, for there is nothing new,” But 
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this objection will vaniſh, if we conſider the imagery which Milton 
has raiſed from local circumſtances. Not to repeat the uſe he has 
made of the mountains of Wales, the iſle of Man, and the river Dee, 
near which Lycidas was ſhipwrecked ; let us recolle& the introduction 
of the romantic ſuperſtition of Saint Michael's Mount in Eorrwall, 


which overlooks the Iriſh ſeas, the fatal ſcene of his friend's diſaſter, 


But the poetry is not always unconnected with paſſion, The poet 
laviſhly deſcribes an antient ſepulchral rite, but it is made preparatory 
to a ſtroke of tenderneſs, He calls for a variety of flowers to decorate 
his friend's hearſe, ſuppoſing that his body was Pen and forget- 
ting for a while that it was floating far off in the ocean. IF he was 
drowned, it was ſome conſolation that he was to receive the decencies of 


| burial. This is 3 pleaſing deception : it is natural and pathetic. But 


the real cataſtrophe recurs. And this circumſtance again. opens L new 


vein of imagination. 


Our author has been ee for mixi be" diſputes with 
pagan and paſtoral ideas, But he had the Haben of 3 on 
Spenſer, now conſidered as models in this way of writing. 

add, that our poetry was not yet purged from its Gothic- b. 
tions; nor had legitimate notions of diſcrimination and propriety ſo 
far prevailed, as ſufficiently to influence the growing improvements 
of Engliſh compoſition, Theſe irregularities and, incongruities muſt 
not be tried by modern criticiſm. 
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ILIENCE loathed Melancholy, 

141 Of Cerberus and blackeſt Midnight born, 

In Stygian cave forlorn 

Miongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks, and fights 
unholy, 2 


V. 1. Hence hathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blacke Midnight zorn. ] Erebus, not Cerbe- 
rus, was the legitimate huſband of Night. Milton was too univerſal 
a ſcholar to be unacquainted with this mythology. In his Prolu- 
fions, or declamatory Preambles to philoſophical queſtions diſcuſſed in 
the ſchools at Cambridge, he ſays, Czterum nec deſunt qui Athera 
* et Diem itidem ExzBo Noctem peperiſſe tradunt.“ ProsE-wokks, 


vol. ii. 585. Again, in the Latin Ode on the Death of Felton biſhop 


of Ely. v. 31. 


Non eſt, ut arbitraris eluſus miſer, 
Mors atra Noctis filia, 
EB BOVE PATRE Creta, —— 


Again, In Quintuu NOVZMUBRIS, v. 69. 
| Nox ſenis amplexus Ex BRI taciturna petivit. 


But as Melancholy is here the creature of Milton's imagination, he had 
a right to give her what parentage he pleaſed, and to marry Night the 
natural mother of Melancholy, to any ideal huſband that would beſt 
ſerve to heighten the allegory, See OBsxxvar. on Spenſer's F. Q.i.73. 

I have formerly remarked, that in this exordium Milton had an eye 
on ſome elegant lines of Marſton, ScourGE or ViLLANIE, B. iii. S. 10. 


edit. 1598. 
Sleepe, 


cave 
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Find out ſome uncouth cell, 5 8 5 
Where brooding Darkneſs _"=— his FROM 
wings, 


And the night-raven ſings; 
There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, WT 
| In dark Cimmerian deſert ever dwell, 10 


Sleepe, grim Reproof! My iocund Muſe doth ſing 
In other keyes to nimble fingering 
| Dull-ſprighted MeL ancxoLts, leave my braine, 
To hell, Cimmerian Night. In lively vaine 
| I ſtrive to paint: then hence all darke intent, 

And ſullen frownes. Come ſporting Merriment, 
Cheeke-dimpling Laughter, crowne my uerie ſoule 
With jouiſance. 


See OssExVvAr. on Spenſer's F. Q. i. 60. And the following Note. 


10. In dark Cimmerian deſert ever divell.] It ſhould be remembered, 
that CIMMEKI/Z TENEBRE were antiently proverbial. But Ciuuz- 
RIAN darkneſs and deſolation were a common alluſion in the poetry 
that was now written and ſtudied. In Fletcher's FALsB One, A. v. 
8. iv. vol. iv. p. 165. edit, Theob, 1751. 


O gyant- like Ambition, married to 
CYMER1aN darkneſs ! 


In Tirus AnprRonicvs, Aaron the Moor is called © your ſwarth 
* CYMMERIAN,” A. ii. S. v. In Spenſer's TEARES or THE MusEs, 
we have, | 


Darkneſſe more than Crunentans daily night. 


And in his VIX oII's Gxar, a Cimmerian deſert is deſcribed. 


I carried am to a waſte wilderneſle, 

Waſte wildernefſe among CYMMERIAN ſhades, | 
Where endleſs paines and hideous heauineſſe, 
Is round about me heapt in darkſome glades. 


But our author might perhaps have had an immediate alluſion to the 
cave of ſleep in Ovid, Mer, xi. 592. 


Eſt prope Ciuuxxios longo ſpelunca receſſu 
Mons cavus, &C, mmm 


Or 
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But come thou Goddeſs fair and free, 

In heav'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, 

And by men, heart-eaſing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a 9 3 2 bak 


Or Gow 8 — Ovid copies, Gr xi, my t in Ovid's | 


Uncouth cell, there is perpetual darkneſs; and, Sleep repoſes on an 
ebon couch, here turned to EBON ſhades, Dreams inhabit Ovid's cave, 
„ Somnia vana,” who in L?*ALLtEGRro are of the fickle train of Mor. 

heus, or Sleep. See alſo Statius, TIB. x. 84. And Chaucer, H. 
Fo: v. 70. p. 458. Urr. 

Mr. Bowle remarks, that this line of the text bears a near reſem- 
blance to a paſſage in Sydney s ARCADIA, B. iii, p. 47 edit. 1725. 
Let Cimmerian darkneſs be my only habitation.” See in QuinT. 
Novem. v. 60. 

The execration in the text is a tranſlation of a paſſage in one of his 
own academic PrRoLUsSs10Ns, © Dignus qui Ciumer11s occluſus te- 
« nebris Lo AM et peroſam vitam tranſigat.“ vol. ii. 587. 


11. But come thou goddeſs fair and free,] 8 en Eer. i iv, 
vol. iv. p. 1401. 
| A daughter cleped Dowſabell, 
A_ maiden FAIR AND FREE, 


In the metrical romances, theſe two words thus paired together, are a 
common epithet for a lady. As in SyR arenen Bl. Let. Pr. by 
J. Allde, 4to. Signat. A. iii. 


The erles daughter FAIR AND PREE. 


We have FREE alone, ibid, 
Criſtabell your daughter REE. 


Another application may illuſtrate its meaning, ibid. 
He was curteys and FREE, 


See alſo Chaucer, Manch. T. v. 1655. Urr. 
Riſe up my wife, my love, my lady Fre. 


So Jonſon makes his beautiful counteſs of Bedford to be © FAIR AN 
„ FREE, and wiſe.“ Epicram, Ixxvi. 


I know not how far theſe inſtances, to which I could add more, will 
o to explain a line in TweLFTa# NicarT. A. ii. S. iv. Edit. Steev. 
John. vol. iv. 204. Of an old Song. 
And the FREE maids that weave their threads with bones, 
| Do uſe to chaunt it, —— 
Compare Malone's SECO APPEND, SHAKESP. p. 19. 


With 


th 
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With two ſiſter Graces more art s; 


To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 

Or whether (as ſome ſager ſing) + 

The frolick wind that breathes the ſpring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 5 

As he met her once a Maying, 20 
There on beds of violets blue, 

And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 

Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 

80 buxom ö blithe, and debonair. 


9. Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying.] The rhymes and imagery are from 
Jonſon, in the Maske at Sir William Cornwalleis's Houſe at Highgate, 
1604. Works, edit. fol. 1616. p. 881. 

See, who here is come a maying —_ 
Why left we off our playing. 


This ſong is ſung by Zsenvaus and AuRoRa, Milton's two para- 
mours, and Flora. Jonſon's interlude is called A Private Enter» 
* tainment of the King and Queene on May-day in the Morning.” 
p. 879, And hence we are to underiland what went before, 

Or whether, as ſome ſager ſing, 

The frolick wind that breathes the ſpring, 

Zephyr, &c. —— 


What Milton means by the parentheſis, as ſome sachR ſing,“ is to 
pay à compliment to Jonſon's fiction. I am perſuaded that Milton 
wrote SAGEs, although Sack appears in editions, 1645, and 1673. 
It was an eaſy errour of the preſs, Saces is in Tickell's edition, 1720. 
And thence copied by Fenton. See Ode on The NATrivirr, v. 5. 


For ſo the holy saces once did $1NG, 
22. And freſb-bliwn roſes waſh/d in Her.) So PE as Mr, 
Bowle obſerves, Tan. Sun. A. ii. 8. 1. 
23 —— She looks as clear | 


4 As morning roſes newly waſt'd with dew. 


23. Fill d thee, &c.] Mr, Boyle i is of Kier, that this paſſage is 
= formed 
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Haſte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 25 
Jeſt, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 


formed from Gower's Sox in the Play of PzrxIcLes PRINCE of 
Trxz. A. i. S. i. See Malone's Sur rl. Sk. ii. 7. | 
This king unto him took a phear, 
Who died, and left a female heir | 
So BUCKSOME, BLITHE, and full of face, 
As heaven had lent her all his grace. 


See Note on Ir Pens. v. 25. | 1 
25. Haſte thee Nymph, and bring with thee, &c.) Mr. Bowle thinks 
that this paſſage is copied from Buchanan, Orr. edit. 1687. p. 337. 
Vos adeſte, 
Riſus, Blanditiæ, Procacitates; 
Luſus, Nequitiæ, Facetiæque, 
Joci, Delicizque, et Illecebræ. 


Peck, and after him Doctor Newton, have produced as plauſible a 
parallel from Statius's DEU AER. 

27. Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles.] A Quit is a ſatirical joke, 
a ſmart repartee, Jonſon's CYNTH1A's ReveLLs, A. ii. S. iv. Phil, 
How liked you my Qui to Hedon about the garter: waſt not 
««wittic ?”” And Falſtaffe ſays, © What in thy Qu1ys and thy qQuip- 
4% pris F“ Firsr P. of Hex. iv. A. i. S. ii. And in Two GenTL, 
Vzron. A. iv. S. ii. Again, our author, Aro. SmECTYMN, © With 
„ qu1ys and ſnapping adagies to vapour them out.“ Prosz-wok ks, 
vol. i. 105. 
By — a word yet unexplained, I think we are here to un- 
derſtand croſs-purPo$sEs, or ſome other ſimilar conceit of converſa- 
tion, furpriſing the company by its intricacy, or embarraſſing by its 
difficulty. Such were the feſtivities of our ſimple anceſtors! Cranks, 
literally taken, in Cor10Lanus, ſignify the ducts of the human body, 
A. i. S. i. | 

—— Through the Cranks and offices of man, 


In Spenſer, the ſudden or frequent involutions of the planets. F. Q. 
vii. vii. 52. pb | 

So many turning CRANKES have they, ſo many crookes. 
In Shakeſpeare's Venus an» Anponis, Crank is a verb, to creſi, 
wind, double, &c, edit. 1596. Signat, C. | 


And when thou haſt an Foot the purblind hare, 
Marke 


& a 


rke 


: 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, | 


And love to live in dimple fleek ; 30 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his ſides. 


Marke the poore wretch to overſhoote his troubles: 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cRANKEs, and cro//es, with a thouſand doubles, 


The verb craNnsLE, with the fame ſenſe, but its frequentative, oe- 
curs more than once in Drayton. Bar, W. B. vi. ſt. 36, Of a wind- 
ing cavern, 

Now on along the cRANKLING path doth keepe ; 


5 Then by a rocke turnes vp another way, &c. 


Again, of the windings of a river, PoLYoLs, S. vii, vol. ii. p. 789. 


| Meander who is ſaid ſo intricate to be 
Has not ſo many turns nor CRANKLING nooks as ſhe, 


Again, ibid, S. xii. vol. iii. p. 907. The cxanxLing Manyfold,“ 
another meandering ſtream. And, if I am not miſtaken, CxanxLe 
is to be found in Shakeſpeare's FixzsT PART or K. Henay Tas 
FOURTH, preciſely in the ſame ſignification, 


28. Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple fleek.] The firſt of theſe lines, is from 
a ſtanza in Burton's ANaTomts of MELANCHOLY, pag. 449. edit. 
1628. | 
| With Bzcxs, Aub NoDs, he firſt beganne 
To try the wenches minde 
With Becks, AND NoDs, and $MILES againe, 
An anſwere did he finde. 


The remainder was probably echoed from Richard Brathwayte's Suxr- 
HEARD'S TAaLEs, Lond. 1621. p. 201. 


— A DIMPLED chin 
Made for Love to Lobes him in. 


Compare a Sonnet in Nrummond's Poems, edit, 1616. 4to, P. i. Sig- 
' nat, 1 ; 


Who gazeth on the piMPLE of that chin, 
And findes not Venus' ſonne ENTRENCH'D therein? 


* 
of 


And Fletcher's Falrururl SHEPHERDESS, 4 piece which we ſhall 


find frequent occaſion; to quote hereafter, A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p. 131. 


edit. ut ſupr, 
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Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantaſtic toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with e, 35 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty; 


—— Not the ſmile 
Lies watching in thoſe —_— to beguile 
The eaſie ſoul, —— 


Shakeſpeare has purſued the ſame fort of fiction to an unpardonable 
extravagance in Venus axD ApoN1s, edit, 1596. Signat. A. * 


At this Adonis ſmiles as in diſdaine, 

That in each cheeke appeares a prettie dimple z 
Love made thoſe hollowes, if Himſelfe were flaine, 
He might be buried in a tomb ſo ſimple: . 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lye, 

Why there Love liu'd, and there he could not dye. 


The radical thought might be traced backward to Horace, and from 


Horace to Euripides. 
33. Come, and trip it as you go 


On the light fantaſtic 106.) There is an old ballad with theſe 


lines, 
Trip and go 
On my toe, &c. 


in Love's LABOUR Losr, 18 part of another, or the ſame, Trier 
« and co my ſweet.” A. iv. S. ii. So alſo in Naſhe's SuuneR's 
LasT WIIL and TESTAMENT, 1600. | 


Tair and co, heave and hoe, 
Up and down, to and fro, 


See Note on Couus, v. 961. 


36. The mountain-nymph, ſweet Liberty.) Doctor Newton ſuppoſes, 
that Liberty is here called the Mountain-nymph, “ becauſe the people 
„in mountainous countries have generally preſerved their liberties 
* longeſt, as the Britons formerly in Wales, and the inhabitants in 
« the mountains of Switzerland at this day.” Milton's head was not 
fo political on this occaſion. Warmed with the poetry of the Greeks, 
I rather believe that he thought of the Oreads of the Grecian mytho- 
logy, whoſe wild haunts among the romantic mountains of Piſa are ſo 
beautifully deſcribed in Homer's Hymn to Pan. The alluſion is ge- 
neral, to inacceſſible and uncultivated ſcenes of nature, ſuch as moun- 
tainous ſituations afford, and which were belt adapted ta the free wer 


„ 
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And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free; 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 


40 


1 range of the Nymph Liberty. He compares Eve to an 
Oread, certainly without any reference to Wales or the Swiſs Cantons, 
in Palais Lost, B. i. 387. See alſo EL. v. 127. 


Atque aliquam cupidus prædatur ORA DA Faunus. 


40. In unreproved pleaſures free,] That is, blameleſs, Innocent, not 
ſabjeR to reproof. So in Para. L. B. iv. 492. 
With eyes 
Of conjugal attraction UNREPROVED. 


And Spenſer has © unzzeroOveD truth.“ F. Q. ii, vii. 16, 
41. To bear the lark begin his flight, 

And finging ftarthe the dull night.] See an elegant little ſong in 
Lilly's ALEXANDER AND CAMPASPE, preſented before queen Eliza- 
beth, A. v. 8. i. 

The larke ſo ſhrill and cleare, 
How at heauens gate ſhe claps her wings, 
The morne not waking till ſhe ſings. 


See alſo Drayton, PoLYoLs. S. iii. vol. ii, p. 707, Of the lark. * 
On her trembling wing 


In climbing up to heaven her high-pitcht hymn to ſing 
Unto the ſpringing day. 


And our author, Parap. Reo. B. ii. 289. 


Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nelt, high-towering to deſcry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with a ſong, 


Compare Doctor Newton's Note on Para, L. B. v. 198. 


Both in LALLeGRo and IL PEnsERo5S0, there ſeem to be t two 
parts: the one a day-piece and the other a night-piece, Here, or 
with three or four of the preceding lines, our author begins to ſpend 
the Day with MizxTa, 
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From his watch-tow'r in the ſkies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth riſe ; 

Then to come in ſpite of ſorrow, 45 
And at my window bid good morrow, 

Through the ſweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twiſted eglantine: 

While the cock with lively din 


Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin, 5o 


And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ſtruts his dames before : 


49. While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkni/s thin.) Darkneſs is a perſon above, 
v. 6. And in Para. L. B. iii. 712. 


 _ Till at his ſecond bidding parxNess fled. 

And in Spenſer, F. Q. i. vii. 23. 

Where DARKNESS E he in deepeſt dongeon drove. 
And in Manilius, i. 126. 

——Mundumque enixa nitentem, 

Fugit in infernas CaL1co pulſa tenebras. 

See alſo F. Q. iv. xi. 4. vi. xii. 35. 
But, if we take in the context, he ſeems to have here perſonified 

Darkneſs from Rowmzo and JuLitrt, A. ii. S. iii. | 

The grey-eyed Morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 

Checkering the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light; 

And flecked Darxness like a drunkard reels | 

From forth day's path-way, —— 
For here too we have by implication Milton's “ dappled dawn,” v. 44. 
But more expreſsly, in M. Apo ABOUT NoTHinc, A. v. S. iii. 

—— And look, the gentle day 
DaeyLes the drouſy eaſt with ſpots of gray. 


8o alſo Drummond, Sonnets, edit. 1616. Signat. D. 2. 
Sith, winter gone, the ſunne in paPLeD ſkie 
Now {miles on meadowes, mountaines, hills, and plaines. 


Oft 


A 4 I © no = -A .£, 


LALL E GX O. 45 
Oft liſt'ning how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouſe the ſlumb'ring morn, 
From the fide of ſome hoar hill, 85 
Through the high wood echoing ſhrill: 
Some time walking not unſeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 


Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 


Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 60 


54. —— Rouſe the ffunb'ring norn.] The ſame expreſſion, as Mr. 
Bowle obſerves, occurs with the ſame rhymes, in an elegant triplet of 
an obſcure poet, John Habington, CasTara, edit. 1640. p. 8. 

The Nymphes with quivers ſhall adorne 
Their active ſides, and Rousk THE MORNE 
With the ſhrill muſieke of their horne. 
59. Right againſt the eaſtern gate 
Where the great ſun begins his flate, &.] An alluſion to a ſplen- 
did or royal proceſſion, We have the Eaſtern Gate again, in the La- 
tin poem In QX TUN Novzu RIS, v. 133. 


Jam roſea Eoas pandens Tithonia rokrAs. 
And in Drayton, PoLyoLs. S. xiii, vol. iii. p. 915. 
- Then from her burniſht ATE the goodly glitt ring EasT 
'- Gilds every lofty top. W | 
And juſt afterwards, the throſtel or thruſh, like Milton's lark,“ awakes 
« the luſtleſs ſun, that is“ the languid or drowſy ſun.” Shakeſpeare 
has alſo the Eaſtern Gate, which is moſt poetically opened, Mios. 
N. DR. A. iii. S. ix. | | 
Even till the EasTEern GATE, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his ſalt- green ſtreams. 
And he has“ the golden window of the EAs r,“ in Rom, and JUL. 
A. i. S. i. Compare alſo Browne, BRIT. PasrT. B. i. S8. v. p. 87. edit. 


1616. 
— But when the Morne doth looke 
Out of the ESTERNE GATES, —— 
Again, B. ii. S. ili. P · 65. 
The Morning now, in colours richly dight, 
Stept oer the EASTERN THRESHOLDS, wnrms 


Taſſo 


2 
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Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thouſand liveries dight, 


While the plowman near at hand 

Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land, | 

And the milkmaid ſingeth blithe, 65 
And the mower whets his ſithe, 


Taſſo is ſtill more brilliant, C. xiv. 3. 


Non lunge a l' aurtz yorRTE, ond? eſce il ſole, 
E criſtallina porta in oriente, &c. I 


62. The clouds in thouſand liveries dight.] Literally from a very pue- 
rile poetical deſcription of the Morning in one of his academic Pro- 


luſions. Ipſa quoque tellus in adventum Solis, cultiori ſe induit 


* veſtitu, NUBESQUE juxta VARIIS CHLAMYDATAZ COLORIBUS, 
* pompa ſolenni, longoque ordine, videntur ancillari ſurgenti Deo.“ 
ProsE-woR ks, ut ſupr. vol. ii. 586. And juſt before, we have The 
cock with lively din, &c.“— © At primus omnium adyentantem 
« Solem triumphat inſomnis Gallus, &c." 


An - ingenious critic obſerves, that this morning - landſchape of 


L'ArLEORO has ſerved as a repoſitory of imagery for all ſucceeding 


poets on the ſame ſubject. But much the ſame circumſtances, among 
others, are aſſembled by a poet who wrote above thirty years before, 
the author of BrxiTannia's PasTORALS, B. iv. S. iv. p. 75. edit. 
1616. I give the paſſage at large, 


By this had chanticlere, the village-clocke, 
Bidden the good wife for her maides to knocke: 
And the ſwart plowman for his breakfaſt ſtaid, 
That he might till thoſe lands were fallow laid: 
The hills and vallies here and there reſound 
With the re-ecchoes of the deepe-mouth'd hound : 
Each ſheapherd's daughter with her cleanly peale, 
Was come afield to milke the mornings meale ; 
And ere the ſunne had clymb'd the eaſterne hils 
'To guild the muttring bournes and petty rils ; 
Before the lab'ring bee had left the hiue, 
And nimble fiſhes, which in rivers diue, 
Began to leape, and catch the drowned flie, 
T roſe from reſt. 


And 


] 
> 
, 


id 
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And every ſhepherd tells his tale 


Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleaſures 

Whilſt the landſkip round it meaſures, 70 
Ruſſet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ſtray, 


Mountains on whoſe barren breaſt 
The lab' ring clouds do often reſt, 


67. And every ſpepbherd tells bis tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.] An image perhaps conveyed by 
Shakeſpeare, TIxD P. K. Hens, vi. A. ii. S. v. 


Gives not the HAWTHORN BUSH a ſweeter ſhade 
To $sxzPHERDs looking on their filly ſheep, &c. 


It has been ſuggeſted to me by an unknown correſpondent, that the 
word tale does not here imply ſtories told by ſhepherds, but that it is 
a technical term for numbering ſheep, which is ſtill uſed in Yorkſhire 
and the diſtant counties. But as to el tales was in Milton's time a 
common phraſe, and as to tell tales was always a poetical amuſement 
of ſhepherds, the received acceptation has perhaps juſt as much right 
to determine the ſenſe of the paſſage. Not to refuſe, however, every 
poſſible plauſibility to an illuſtration ſo kindly communicated, I am 
unwilling to ſuppreſs the following line in Dryden's Virgil, Bucoz. 
ul, . | 

18 And once ſhe takes the TALE of all my /ambs, 
And in Lilly's GarLaTHEa, written 1592, Phillida, diſguiſed like 
a boy, ſays, © My mother ſaid, I could * no lad till I was twentie, 
© nor keepe /beepe till I could TELL them,” A. ii. S. i. 


72. Where the nibbling flocks do ftray.) Shakeſpeare, in the Ts u- 


PEST, A. iv. S. i. | 
The turfy moungains where live NIBBLING SHEEP, 


Doctor Newton remarks, that sTRAY is not here in the ſenſe of n- 
der, But why ſhould we wiſh to take. from the freedom and variety of 
Milton's landſchape ? The learned commentator praduces in proof, 
Virgil's Ile meos errare boves, EcL.i.g. But there, I apprehend, the 
more the ſheep are ſuppoſed to wander at large, the more is the ſhep- 
herd's happineſs implied, who had recovered his old extent of country, 


Meadows 


UGELLEGHGS 
Meadows trim with daiſies pide, 75 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it ſees 

Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 


75. Meadous trim with daiſies pide.] I need not mention Shakeſpeare's 
Daifies iD. In Sydney's AsTROPHEL AND STELLA, we have 
% Enamiling with pipe floures.” it. 3. Doctor Newton has impro- 
perly printed pied for pide. Both the two firſt editions have yipe, 
and Tonſon's, 1705. So have even Tickell and Fenton. This was fo 
hackneyed an epithet among the paſtoral writers for flowers, that 
Shakeſpeare has formed from it the ſubſtantive PiEDNESS. Perdita and 
Polixenes, in the WinTEr's TaLe, are converſing about flowers. 
A. iv. S. iii. She ſays, | | 

There is an art, which in their p1EDnEess ſhares 

With great creating nature. 


That is, There is an art, which can produce flowers, with 4s great 
« a variety of colours as nature herſelf,” 


77. Towers and batilements it ſees PR 

Bojom'd high in tufted trees.] This was the great manſion-houſe 
in Milton's early days, before the old-faſhioned architecture had given 
way to modern arts and improvements. Turrets and battlements were 
conſpicuous marks of the numerous new buildings of the reign of 
king Henry the eighth, and of ſome rather more antient, many of 
which yet remained in their original tate, unchanged and undecay- 
ed: nor was that ſtyle, in part at leaſt, quite omitted in Inigo Jones's 
firſt manner. Browne, in BRITANNIA's PasTORALS, has a ſimilar 


image. B. i. S. v. p. 96. 
Yond pallace, whoſe braue turret tops 
Ouer the ſtatelie wood ſuruay the copſe. 


Browne is a poet now forgotten, but muſt have been well-known to 
Milton. | x 

Where only a little is ſeen, more is left to the imagination. Theſe 
ſymptoms of an old palace, eſpecially when thus Giſpoſed, have 2 
greater effect, than a diſcovery of larger parts, and even a full diſplay 
of the whole edifice. The emboſomed battlements, and the ſpread- 
ing top of the tall grove, on which they refle& a reciprocal charm, 
» ſill further intereſt the fancy from novelty of combination: while 
juſt enough of the towering ſtrufture is ſhewn, to make an accompa- 
niment to the tufted expanſe of venerable verdure, and to compoſe 2 
pictureſque aſſociation. With reſpect to their rural reſidence, there 


was a coyneſs in the magnificence of our Gothic anceſtors, A 
* cats 
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Where perhaps ſome Beauty lies, 
The Cynoſure of neighb'ring eyes. 8 
Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmoaks, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrſis met, 

Are at their ſavoury dinner ſet 

Of herbs, and other country meſſes, 31 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dreſſes; 

And then in haſte her bow'r ſhe leaves, 

With Theſtylis to bind the ſheaves; 

Or if the earlier ſeaſon led 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 25 = 
Sometimes with ſecure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 


feats are ſeldom ſo deeply ambuſhed. They diſcloſe all their glories 


at once: and never excite expectation by concealment, by gradual 
approaches, and by interrupted appearances. 


79. Where perhaps ſome Beauty lies, | 
The Cyneſure of neigh# ring eyes.) Moſt probably from Burton's 
MELANCHOLY, as Peck obſerves. But in Shakeſpeare we have © your 
eyes are LODE-STARREs.” Mins. N. Dx. A. i. S. i. We find the 
ſame alluſion in our author's RETORUATIOM. But ſince he muſt 
* needs be the Loap-sTar of Reformation, &c.“ PROSE-wokks, 
vol. i. 9. And this was no uncommon compliment in Chaucer, Skelton, 
Sydney, Spenſer, and other old Engliſh poets, as Mr. Steevens has 
abundantly proved. See alſo Grey's Norzs ON SHAKESPEARE, vol. i, 
p. 43. ſeq, Lond, 1754. And in the Sranien W 1603. 
Reed's OLD Pr. iii, 186. 


Led by the Loan-sTAR of her heavenly looks. 


Milton enlivens his proſpect by this unexpected circumſtance, which 
gives it a moral charm, boys : 
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When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocond rebecks ſound 


93. When the merry bells ring round.) The firſt inſtance I remember 
in our poetry of the circumſtance of a peal of bells, introduced as 
deſcriptive of feſtivity, is in Morley's MavriGaLs. | 


Harke, jolly ſhepheards, 
Harke yon luſtie ringing ! 
How cheerfullic the bells do daunce, 
The whilſt the lads are ſpringing, 
Go then, why fit we here delaying, 
And all yond merrie wanton laſles playing. 


Here too, as in our author, they are introduced as an accompaniment 
of the mirth of a village-holiday. Enc.and's Helicon, Signat. Q. 


4. edit. 1614. But ſee Shakeſpeare, SECO MD P. Henk. iv. A. iv. 


8. iv. 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear. 
And Spenſer's EITHALAUIOx, ft. xv. 
880 Ring ye the bels, ye young men of the towne, &c. 


And the metrical romance of Six TxYamMoURE. 


94. And the jocond rebecks und.] The Reveck was a ſpecies of 
fiddle ; and is, I believe, the ſame that is called in Chaucer, Lyd- 
gate, and the old French writers, the ReninLe. Du Cange quotes a 
middle-aged barbarous Latin poet, who ment?” many muſical inſtru- 
ments, by names now hardly intelligible. Gross. Lat. V. Bavposa. 
One of them is the Renecx, 


- Quidam REBECCAM arcuabant. 


| Where, by arcualant, we are to underſtand that it was plaid upon by 


a bow, ax cus. The word occurs in Drayton's EcLoGues, vol. iv. 


P. 1391. 
He turn'd his REBER to a mournfull note. 


Where Milton's ſenſe, that it was properly an inſtrument adapted to 
mirth, is implied. It ſeems to have been almoſt a common name for 
a Fiddle, See Fletcher's Kn. Buan, PesTLE, A. i. S. i. vol. vi. p.739. 
edit. 1751. They ſay *tis preſent death, for theſe Fiddlers to tune 
„their Renzcks before the Great Turks Grace.“ And, our author's 
LiBeRTY of UNLICENSED PRINTING, © The villages alſo muſt havg 
« their viſitors to inquire, what lectures the bagpipe and the Ren- 
« BECK reads even to the gammuth of every municipal [town] y- 
% LER, for theſe are the countryman's AxCcaDias, and his MonTz- 
% Mayors.” PRosz-wonks, vol. i. p. 149. Where he means Syd 
ney's ARCaD1a, and the Diana of George of Montemayor, two paſ- 
toral romances, then popular, 


To 
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To many a youth, and many a maid, 1 
Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade ; | 

And young and old come forth to play 8 is 


On a ſunſhine holy-dayy yr, aK 
Till the live- long day-light fail; 155 
Then to the ſpicy nut- brown ale, 100 


97. And young and old come forth to play 
On a ſunſhine holy-aay,) Thus alſo in the Mask, v. 959. 


Back, ffiepherds, back, enough your play, 
Till next SUNSHINE HOLY-DAY, 


Milton, in Samson Acon1sTEs, ſpeaks with much leſs compla- 
cency of Holidays, which he infinuates, under the character of the 
perſecuted Samſon, to be of heathen inſtitution. The paſſage is a 
concealed attack on the ritual of the church of England. But he firſt 
expreſſes his contempt of a Nobility and an Opulent Clergy, that is 
Lords both temporal and ſpiritual, who by no means coincided with 
his levelling and narrow principles of republicaniſm and calviniſm 
and whom he tacitly compares with the lords and prieſts of the id 
Dagon. Sams. AconitsT. v. 1418, 


Lords are LORDLIEST in their wine: 
And the wELL-FEASTED prieſt then ſooneſt fir d 
With zeal, if aught religion ſeem concern'd. 

No leſs the people on their HoLypars, 
Impetuous, inſolent, unquenchable, &c. 


More will be ſaid on this ſubject in Comvs, 

99. Till the live- long day-light fail.) Here the poet begins to paſs the 
Night with Mirth. And he begins with the night or evening of the 
ſunſhine holyday, whoſe merriments he has juſt celebrated. 

100. Then to the ſpicy nut-brown ale.] See the old play of Henay 
THE FIFTH, In fix OLD PLArs, &c, Lond. 1779. p. 336. 


Yet we will have in ſtore a crab i' th' fire, 
With xnuUTBROWN ale, that is full tale. 


This was Shakeſpeare's “ goflip's bowl,“ Mib. N. Ds. A. i. S. i. The 
compoſition was ale, nutmeg, ſugar, toaſt, and roaſted crabs or apples. 
It was called LamBs-wooL, Our old dramas have frequent alluſions 
to this delectable beverage. In Fletcher's Fa1THFULL/SHSPHERDESS 
it js ſtyled ** the ſpiced waſſel boul.” A. v. S. i, vol. Ui, p. 177. 
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With ſtories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat, 
She was pincht, and pull'd ſhe ſed, 
And he by friers lantern led 


1 k 

103. She was pinch'd and pull d foe Jed, &c.] He and suE are per- 
ſons of the company aſſembled to ipend the evening, after a country 
wake, at a rural junket. All this is a part of the paſtoral imagery 
which now prevailed in our poetry. Compare Drayton's N yuen1- 
DIA, vol. ii. p. 453. | 

Theſe make our girles their ſluttery rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue, &c. 


And Shakeſpeare, Com. Ers. A. ii. S. ii. Of the fairies, 
7 They'll ſuck our breath, and pinch us black and blue. 


And the Merry wives, where Falſtaffe is pinched by fairies, A. v. 
S,v. And Browne, BR TT. PAs r. B. i. S. ii. p. 31. And Heywood's 
HitRARCHIK or ANGELS, B. ix, p. 574. edit. 1635. fol. Who alſo, 
1 among the domeſtic demons, gives what he calls a ſtrange ſtory of 
© the Spirit of the Buttery.” Ibid. p. 577. But almoſt all that Mil- 

ton here mentions of theſe houſe-fairies appears to be taken from Jon- 
ſon's ENTERTAYNMENT AT ALTROPE, 1603, Works, fol. p. 872, 
edit. 1616. 5 ; "dp x 

When about the cxeam-BowLEs ſweete, 

You and all your elves do meete. 

This is Mas, the miſtris fairy, 

That doth nightly rob the dairy, 

And can help or hurt the churning, 

As ſhee pleaſe, without diſcerning. — 

She that PIN RES country wenches, 

If they rub not cleane their benches ; 

And with ſharper nayles remembers 

When they rake not up their embers, —— 

This is ſhe that empties cradles, &c. 

Traynes forth midwives in their ſlumbers. 

And then leades them from their burrowes, 

Home through rows and WATER-FURROWES, 


As Milton her copied Jonſon, ſo Jonſon copied Shakeſpeare, Miss. 
N. Ds. A. ii. 8. i. 


Are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery, &c. 


* ns hd 
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Tells how the drudging Goblin ſwet, 109 
To earn his cream- bowl duly ſet, 


It is remarkable, that the Demon who was ſaid to haunt women in 
child-bed, and ſteal their infants, is mentioned ſo early as by Michael 
Pſellus, a Byzantine philoſopher of the eleventh century, on the OrE- 
RATIONS of DEMoxs, Edit. Gaulmin. Pariſ. 1615. 12%. p. 78. 


104. And he by friers lantern led, &c.) Thus the edition of 1645. 
But in the edition 1673, the context ſtands thus, | 


She was pincht and pull'd, ſhe ſed, 
And by the friers lantern le 
Tells how, &c, | 


I know not if under the poet's direftion, This reading at leaſt re- 
moves a ſlight confuſion ariſing from Bit, v. 106. Nor is the general 
ſenſe much altered. Friers lantern, is the Jack AND LANTERN, Which 
led people in the night into marſhes and waters. Milton gives the 
philoſophy of this ſuperſtition, Parap. L. B. ix. 634. 
—— A wandering fire | 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 

Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

Which oft, they ſay, ſome EVII sI Ir attends, 

Hovering and blazing with deluſive light, 

Miſleads th' amaz'd night wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond and pool, 


In the midſt of a ſolemn and learned enarration, his ſtrong imagina« 
tion could not refiſt a romantic tradition, conſecrated by popular cre- 
dulity. Shakeſpeare has finely transferred the general idea of this ſu- 
peritition to his Ghoſt in HAuLET, A. i. 8. iii. 

Mar. It waves you to a more removed ground; 

But do not go with it, — 

Hor, What if it tempt you to the FLooD, my Lord? 


But then, from the ground work of a vulgar belief, ſo beautifully ac- 
commodated and improved, how does he riſe in the progreſſion of his 
imagination to the ſuppoſition of a more alarming and horrible danger? 


Or to the dreadfull ſummit of the cliff 

That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea, 

And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your ſovereignty of reaſon, 
And draw you into madneſs? | 


When 
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When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy flale hath threſh'd the corn, 

That ten day-lab'rers could not end; 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 110 


And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength, 


And crop- full out of doors he flings, 


Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. 


105. Telh how the drudging goblin feet, 


21 To earn. his cream-bow! duly ſet, &c.] This goblin is Robin 
Goodfellow. See Note on v. 103. And the commentators on Shake- 


ſpeare's M1ips. N. Deegan, vol. iii. p. 27. edit. 1778. His cream- 
bowl was earned, and he paid the punctuality of thoſe by whom it 
was duly placed for his refection, by the ſervice of threſhing with his 
inviſible fairy flail, in one night and before the dawn of day, a quan- 
tity of corn in the barn, which could not have been threſhed in fo 
ſhort a time by ten labourers. He then returns into the houſe, fa- 


tigued with his taſk; and overcharged with his reward the cream. 


bowl, throws himſelf before the fire, and ſtretched along the whole 
breadth of the fire-place, baſks till the morning. Robin Goodfellow, 
who is here made a gigantic ſpirit, fond of lying before the fire, and 
called the LuBBAR-F1END, ſeems to be confounded with the fleepy 
giant mentioned in Beaumont and Fletcher's KnicnT or THe BuRNn- 
inc PESTTE, A. iii. S. i. vol vi. p. 411. edit. 1751. © There is a 
« pretty tale of a witch that had the devil's mark about her, god bleſs 
us, that had a gyaunt to her ſon” that was called Lob-lye-by-the-fire.” 
Jonſon introduces Robin Goodfellow as-a perſon of the drama, in 
Love RESTORED, A Maſque at Court, where more of his ſervices, and 
a great variety of his gambols, are recited. Works, edit. 1616, p.990. 
Burton, ſpeaking of theſe fairies, ſays that“ a bigger kind there is of 
„ them, called with us Hob-goblins and Robin Goodfellowes, that 
would in thoſe ſuperſtitious times grinde corne for a meſſe of milke, 


cut wood, or do any manner of drudgery worke.” MEeLancn,P. i, 


L. 2. p. 42. edit. 1632. Afterwards of the demons that miſlead men 
in the _ he ſays,. © we commonly call them Pucks.” Ibid. p.43. 
Shakeſpeare's WixTER's TALE is ſuppoſed to be © of ſprights and 
* goblins.” A. ii. S. i. | 
113. And crop-full out of doors be flings, 
fre the firſt cock his matin rings,] Milton remembered me old 
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Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 11 ; 


By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd aſleep. 
Towred cities pleaſe us then, 


Song of Puck or Roux GoopeeLLOw, reſcued from oblivion by 


Peck. . 
When larks gin ſing 
Away we fling. 


The chorus of this ſong is * Ho, Ho, Ho!“ Hence ſays Puck, “ Ho, 
Ho, Ho, Coward why comeſt not thou.” Mips. N. Ds. A. iii. S. i, 
See the laſt Note on the Ope on THE NATIVvI rx. 


Mr. Bowle ſuggeſts an illuſtration of the text from Warner's Ar- 
BiON's ENGLAND, ch. 91. Robin Goodfellow is the ſpeaker. 


Hoho, hoho, needs muſt I laugh, ſuch fooleries to name, 

And at my CRUMMED MESSE OF MILKE, each night, from maid 
or dame 

To do their chares, as they ſuppos'd, when in their deadeſt ſle 

J pul'd- them out their beds, and made themſelves their — 
ſweepe. 

How clatter'd I amongſt their pots and pans, and dreamed they ? 

My hempen hampen ſentence, when ſome tender foole would lay 

Me ſhirt or flop, them greeved, for I then would go away, 


Much the ſame is ſaid in Scot's DiscoveriE of Wircucrarr, Lond. 
1588, 4to. p. 66. And, To the Readers. 

I take this opportunity of obſerving, from Mr, Bowle's information, 
that Shakeſpeare's Oberon in the Mipsummer NicayT's Da EA, is 
originally taken from an old French romance called Six Hon or 
Bout DEAUX, tranſlated into Engliſh by Lord Berners early in the 
reign of king Henry the eighth. He is ſtyled Oberon Ls FEE, and is 
2 very important character, in that romance. See OnonnVay. on 


Spenſer's FaRRIE QUEEN x, vol. i. 57. ii. 138. 


114. Mr. Bowle ſuppoſes, that the poet here thought of à paſſage 
in the FAERIE QURENE, v. vi. 27. 


The native belman of the night, 
The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 
Firſt a IN HIS SILVER BELL teach leepy wight. 


117. Tozored cities pleaſe us then, &c.] Tan, that is at Night. The 
poet returns from his digreſſion, perhaps diſproportionately prolix, 
concerning the feats of fairies and goblins, which protract the con- 
verſation over the ſpicy bowl of a village- ſupper, to enumerate other 
. or amuſements of the night, or evening. Tue is in this 

e a repetition of the firſt Tu EN. Then to the ſpicy nut- brown 

66 ale, 
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And the buſy hum of men, 


Where throngs of knights, and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 120 


© ale,” v. 100. Afterwards, we have another Turn, with the ſame 
ſenſe and reference, Tyzn to the well-trod ſtage, &c.“ v. 131, 
Here too is a tranſition from mirth in the country to mirth in the city, 


118. And the buſy bum of men.] Shakeſpeare, Haunsz.v. A. iii. 


Cnox. | * 
— Through the foul womb of nig ht 


The xv of either army ſtilly ſounds, | 
A Full Change, as Mr. Bowle obſerves, is the beſt comment on this 


line. Hideous nun occurs in the Ode on the NATIvIr r, >. xix. 
% HUMMING tide“ was the orignal reading in Lycipas, v. 157. 


119. Where throngs of knights, and barons bold, : 


In weeds of peace high triumphs hold.) By TRUur ks we are to 


underſtand, Shews, ſuch as maſks, revels, &c. And here, that is in 
theſe exhibitions, there was a rich diſplay of the moſt ſplendid dreſſes, 
of the weeDs or Peace. Burton ſays, in the Ax ATrouiB or MELan- 
CHOLY, Now come tidings of weddings, maſkings, mummeries, 
« entertainments, trophies, TR1UMPHEs, revels, ſports, playes.” Prey. 
p. 3- Bacon has an Eſſay, ** Of Ma/ques and Triumphs.” Ess. xxxvii. 
And in his Eſſay Of Buildings, he directs a fide of the houſe * for the 
Banquet, and a fide for the Houſhold : the one for feaſts and Ti- 
% UMPHs, and the other for dwelling, &c.“ Again, I would have 
* on the ſide of the Banquet, in front, one only Goodly roome, aboue 
« ſtaires, of ſome fourtie foot high: and vnder it a roome, for a dreſſ- 
* ing or preparing place, at TIMEs OF TRIUMPHES.” Ess.xlv. And 
in biſhop Fyſher's funeral or commemorative Sermon on Margaret 
counteſs of Richmond, edit. Baker, 1708. p. 29. For when the 
* kynge her ſon was crowned, in all that great TRYUMPHE [ſhow] 
* and glorye, ſhe wept merveylouſly; and lykewyſe at the grete 
«© TRYUMPHE of the marryage of prynce Arthur, &c.” In the ſame 
ſenſe we are to interpret Drayton, in the Epiſtle from king Edward 
to Jane Shore, vol. i. p. 331. | 
Where thou ſhalt fit, and from thy ſtate ſhall ſee 
The tilts and T&x1UmPHs that are done for thee, 


In B. and Fletcher's CoxonaTtion, A. ii. S. i. vol. ix. p. 29. 


Let other princes boaſt their gaudy TiLTING 
And mockery of battels, but our TRIUurn 
Is celebrated with true noble valour. 


—— i Sd ©. 
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With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 


In Marlow's EpwarD Tn Second, 1598. Reed's Oro Plars, ii U.350- 


The idle TR1UMPHEs, maſkes, laſcivious ſhows, 
And prodigal gifts beſtow'd on Gaveſton. 


80 alſo Jonſon, ſpeaking of court-follies to be exhibited in a Maſk, 
CrnTH, Rev. A, iv. S. vi. 


—— Holding true intelligence what follies 
Had crept into her palace, ſhee reſolv'd, 
Of SyorTs and TRIUMPHS under the pretext, 
To have them muſter'd in their pomp and fulneſſe. 


And Shakeſpeare, K. Ricnxarv ii. A. v. S. ii. | 
What news from Oxford ? Hold thoſe juſts and rRUurzs? 


Again, Mips. N. Ds. A. i. S. i. 


But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with TRIUMPH, and with revelling. 


Again, where a paraphraſtic explanation of the word is added, Turzp 
P. K. Hens. vi. A. v. S. vii. | 


And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time 
With ſtately TR1UmMPHs, mirthful comick ſhows, 
Such as befit the pleaſures of the court. 


And thus we perceive the preciſe meaning of Falſtaffe's humour to 
Bardolph. ** O, thou art a perpetual TR1UMPH, an everlaſting bonfire - 
„light.“ Finer P. Hens: iv. A. iii. S. iii. And thus \ we are to 
underſtand our author in Saus. AGON. v. 1312. x 


This day to Dagon is a ſolemn featt, 
With ſacrifices, TRIUMPH, pomp, and games. 


See Note on v. 127. Jonſon, in the title of his Maſque called Love's 
TRIUMPH THROUGH CALLIPOLIS means a grand proceſſion: and in 
one of the ſtage-direQions, it is ſaid, © the Trx1umPH is ſeen far off.“ 


121. With ſtore of ladies. ] An expreſſion probably catched 


from Sydney's AsTROPHEL AND STELLA, ſt. 106. 


But here I doe sroRE of faire LADIES meete. 


122. Here Mr. Bowle points out a pertinent paſſage from Per ce- 
FOREST, V. 1. C. xii. fol. 109. Pais ne doit ne peult eſtre donne, 
* ſans les baus: car pour elles ſont toutes les proueſſes faictes, et 
par elles en doit eſtre le PR IS Donne.” See alſo, C.cxxviii. Among 
the articles of the JusTEs at Weſtminſter, 1509, is the following. 
Item, yf yt is the pleaſure of the Kynge, the Queenes Grace and the 

H Ladies, 
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Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 


There let Hymen oft appear 125 
In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, 


& Ladies, with the advice of the noble and dyſcret juges, to give pryſes, 
« after their deſervings vnto both the parties.” The Antiquarian So- 
ciety have given a print of this ceremony from-a Roll in the Col. 
lege of Arms. See Hardyng's CHRON. C.clv, And Robert of Glou- 
ſter, of the tournaments at K. Arthur's Coronation, vol. i. 190. 


Upe the alures of the caſtles the Lapyss thare ſtode, 
And byhulde thys noble game, and wyche knyzts were gode, &c. 


The whole deſcription is literally from Geoff. Monm. B. ix. c. xiv. 


125, There let Hymen oft appear 
In ſaffron robe, with taper clear, &c. ] For, according to Shake- 
ſpeare, Love's LAB. Los r, A. iv. S. iii. 


For revels, dances, maſks, and merry hours, 
Forerun fair love, ſtrewing her way with flowers. 


Among theſe Tx1UmPns, were the maſks, pageantries, ſpectacles, and 
revelries, exhibited with great ſplendour, and a waſte of allegoric in- 
vention, at the nuptials of noble perſonages. Here, of courſe, the 
claflical HYMEn was introduced as an actor, properly habited and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his charaQteriſtic ſymbols. Thus in Jonſon's “ HTMuE- 
«© x1, or the Solemnities of Maſque and Barriers at a Marriage,” 
there is this ſtage-direCtion. © On the other hand entred Hymen the 
god of marriage, in a 8AFFRON-COLOURED robe, his underveſtures 


„white, his ſockes yellow, a yellow veile of filke on his left arme, 


de his head crowned with roſes and marjoram, in his right hand a 
4% ToRCH,” Works, edit. 1616. Mas dus, p.g12. See alſo © The 
% Deſcription of the Maſque with the Nuptiall Songs, At the Lord 
« Vicount Hadington's Marriage at court on the ſhrovetueſday at 
* night, 1608.” Ibid. p. 939. We have the ſame repreſentation of 
Hruzx in an Epitalamium, the uſual indiſpenſable accompaniment 
of a wedding, and often a part of the nuptial maſk, in the PogT1- 
CALL MisCELLANIEs of Phineas Fletcher, Cambr. 163 3. 4to. p. 58. 


See where he goes how all the troop he cheereth, 
, Clad with a SAFFRON ROBE, in's hand a TORCH, 


And in Spenſer's EPITHALA fox, where HYmtn's Mask is alſo men- 
tioned, ſt. ii. 8 N 

— Hymen is awake, 

And long fince ready, forth his MasxE to moue, 

With his bright TEape, that flames with many a flake. 4 
: ce 


PALL EGG a 
And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, 
With maſk, and antique pageantry, 
Such ſights as youthful poets dream 2 


On ſummer eves by haunted ſtream. 130 
Then to the well- trod ſtage anon, 


See alſo Beaumont and Fletcher's PàIL AST ER, A. v. S. i. vol. i. p.158. 
159. edit. ut ſupr. 
III provide a Masquz ſhall make 
Your HyYmeEN turn his SAFFRON into a ſullen coat. 


And Hymen's Mask in the beginning of the Two NosLs KinsMEN 
of Fletcher, A. i. S. i. p. 5. vol. x. And our author's EL. v. 107, 


127, And pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, &c.) Pour had a peculiar 
ſignification in theſe pageantries, now not known, as appears from the 
+ citations in the Note on v. 119. | 

131. Then to the well-trod ſtage anon.] Milton had not yet gone fuch 
extravagant lengths in puritaniſm, as to join with his reforming breth- 
ren in condemning the ſtage. Yet we find him very early leaning to- 
| Wards religious ſubjects for plays, and wiſhing to turn the drama into 
the ſcriptural channel. In 1641, he tempers his praiſe of Sopholes 
and Euripides with recommending SoLoMon's'Sonc : and adds, that 
the © AyocaLyPsE of Saint John is the majeſtick image of a high 
and ſtately tragedy, ſhutting up and intermingling her ſolemn ſcenes 
and acts with a ſevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping ſym- 
* phonies.”” REeason oF CH. Gov. acainT PrEL. See PROSE» 
won ks, ut ſupr. vol. i. 61. He ſeverely cenſured the faſhionable prac- 
tice of acting plays in our colleges, as inconſiſtent with a religious 
education, At length he wrote a tragedy, but it was on the ſtory of 
Samſon. And even before a play on ſuch a ſubje&, he apologiſes for 
what he had done, by telling his readers, that ſome of the primitive 
Fathers did not think it unbecoming their ſanctity to compole trage- 
dies, and that Saint Paul had quoted a line of Euripides. When he 
wrote the PARADISE RecainegD, Which was publiſhed with Samsow 
in 1671, he appears to have imbibed ſo ſtrong a tincture of fanaticiſm, 
as to decry all human compoſitions and profane ſubjects. In his proſe 
piece juſt cited, he prefers the ſongs of ſcripture to“ the magnifick 
* odes and hymns, wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in moſt 
* things worthy, — and in their frame judicious, &c.“ Ibid. But 
in PARADISE REcaineD, he ſpeaks with abſolute contempt and a 
general diſapprobation of the Greek odes, B. iv. 343. 


Remove their ſwelling epithets, thick laid 


As varniſh on a harlot's cheek, the reſt 
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If Jonſon's learned ſock be on, 

Or ſweeteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever againſt eating cares, | | 135 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs 


Thin ſown with aught of profit or delight, 
Will far be found unworthy to compare 
With Sion's Songs, to all true taſte excelling, 
Where God is prais'd aright and godlike men. 


That is, the odes of Pindar and Ca!limachus are overlaid with the 
falſe glare of pompous epithets, do not tend to edification, afford no 
ſpiritual delight, nor are confined, like Sion's panegyrics, to the due 
Praiſe of God and his ſaints. a 

132. If Jonſon's learned ſock be on.] This expreſſion occurs in Jon- 
ſon's recommendatory verſes, prefixed to the firſt folio edition of 
Shakeſpeare's plays in 1623. a 

——— Or when thy socks were ox. 


134. Or fwecteſt Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.) Mr. Bowle adds to the ob- 
vious parallel from Shakeſpeare, © This CHILD of Fancy, that Ar- 
% mado hight,” the following line from jur. Ces. A. v. S. iii. 


Oh hateful Errour, Melancholy's Caitp ! 
There is good reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Milton threw many additions 


and corrections into the TheaTRUM PogTARUM, a book publiſhed 


by his nephew Edward Philips in 1675. It contains criticiſms far 


above the taſte of that period: among theſe is the following judg- 


ment on Shakeſpeare, which was not then, I believe, the general opi- 
nion, and which perfectly coincides both with the ſentiment and 
words of the text. In tragedy, never any expreſſed a more lofty 
« and tragic heighth, never any repreſented nature more purely to 


ea the life: and where the poliſhments of art are moſt wanting, as 


«« probably his learning was not extraordinary, he pleaſes with a cer- 
« tain wir and NATIVE elegance, &c,” Mop. P. p. 194. 


136. Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs.) An acute critic, Dr. Pemberton 
on LEeonipas, conſiders the uncertain mixture of iambic and trochaic 
verſes, of which we have here an example, as a blemiſh in our poet's 
verſification. I own I think this mixture has a good effect in the paſ- 
lage before us, and in many others. As in IL PENsBROS0, v. 143. 


That at her flowery work doth ſing, wa 
| | | Whic 


9 =z* 
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Married to immortal verſe, 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, 140 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwiſting all the chains that ty 
The hidden ſoul of harmony ; 


Which is an iambic verſe, changing to trochaic in the next line, 
And the waters murmuring, . 


Again, 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic'd quire below. Dr. J. WarToON, 


137. Married to immortal verſe.) So in Browne's BRITA NNIA'Ss Pas- 
TORALS, of a ſhepherd, B. i. S. v. p. 93. 


Makkxrixo his ſweet noates with their ſiluer ſound, 


And in our author's Poem AT A $0LEMN Mus1ck, v. 1. 


Bleſt pair of Syrens, pledges of heaven's joy, 
Sphere- born harmonious ſiſters, Voice and Verſe, 
Web your divine ſounds, &c. 


Philips, Milton's nephew, ſays in the Preface to his TyuzaTRUM 
PosBTARUM, that“ the LyDian mood is now moſt in requeſt.” See 
Note on v. 134. In the ſame metaphorical ſenſe, Shakeſpeare uſes 
MARRIED, to expreſs the cloſeſt union. Trot. CR. A. i. S. iii. 


The Unity and MARRIED calm of ſtates, 


And he has MARRIZD Lineaments, for harmony of features, in Rom. 
and JULIET, 
142. The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwiſting all the chains that ty 
T be bidden foul of harmony.) Mr. Malone thinks, that Milton 
has here copied Marſton's comedy, WHAT vou wiLL, 1607, SUPPL, 
Shakeſp. vol. i. 588. 
Cannot your trembling wires throw a chain 
Of powerful rapture bout our mazed ſenie ? 


But the poet is not diſplaying the effect of muſic on the ſenſes, but of 
| _ a kkilful 
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That Orpheus ſelf may leave his head 145 

From golden ſlumber on a bed | 

Of heap'd Elyſian flowers, and hear 

Such ftrains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite ſet free 

His half regain'd Eurydice. 40 
Theſe delights if thou canſt give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live *. 


a ſkillful muſician on muſic. Milton's meaning, is not, that the ſenſes 
are inchained or amazed by muſic, but that, as the voice of the finger 
runs through the manifold mazes or intricacies of ſound, all the chains 
are anttoiſſed which impriſon and entangle the hidden ſoul, the effence 
or perfection, of HARMONY. In common ſenſe, let muſic be made 
to ſhew all, even her moſt xippen, powers. | 
146, From golden lumber on a bed 

Of heap'd Elyſian flowers. —)] So in Para. L. B. iii. 358. 
— he river of bliſs, through midſt of heaven, 
Rowles-0'er ELYS$1aN FLOWERs her amber ſtream. 


Milton's florid ſtyle has this diſtinction from that of moſt other poets; 
that it is marked with a degree of dignity. 


Doctor Johnſon has remarked, that in L'*ALLEGRo no part “ of 
e the gaiety is made to ariſe from the pleaſures of the bottle.“ The 
truth is, that Milton means to deſcribe the chearfulneſs of the philo- 
ſopher or the ſtudent, the amuſements of a contemplative mind. 


[ 6] 


IL PENSEROSO. 


ENCE vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly without father bred, 

er Ho little you beſted, 
ce Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys "i 

Dwell in ſome idle brain, 5 

And fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſeſs, 

As thick and numberleſs | 
T As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams, 
of V. 1. Hence vain deluding joys, &c.) Mr. Bowle obſerves, that the 


he opening of this,poem is formed from a diſtich in Sylveſter, the tranſ- 
m lator of Du Bartas, Workes, edit. fol. 1625. p. 1084. | 


Hence, hence, falſe pleaſures, momentary joyes, 
Mocke us no more, with your illuding toyes ! 


8. As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams.] I have formerly ob- 


ſerved, that this line is from Chaucer, WIr E or B. T. v. 868. 
As thick as motes in the ſunne- beam. 


As probably from Drayton, Mus. ELys. Ny wes, vi. vol. iv. p.1494. 


edit, ut ſupr. 
As thick as ye diſcerne the atoms in the beams, 


But it was now a common illuſtration, Randolph's Po E Ms, edit. 


1640. p. 97. 
To numbers that the ſtars outrun, wh 
And all the atoms in the ſun, Mr. 


= 


— 
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Or likeſt hovering dreams | 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus train, 10 


But hail thou Goddeſs, ſage and holy, 
Hail divineſt Melancholy, 


Mr. Bowle adds the following parallel, from Caxton's Golden Lex. 
GEND, in the Lyr of S. Mycuer, edit. 1483. fol. 306. b. This 
« ayer alſo is full of devils and of wycked ſpyrytes, as the sonNe- 
% BEMES ben FULL of ſmale MoTzs,” To which he ſubjoins a paſ- 
ſage from Pulci's More, C. xxv. ſt. 137. 


Sappi che tutto queſto aere e denſo 
Di ſpiriti.— 
Compare Note on v. 93. infr. 
. Hovering dreams 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus train.] FicKLE is :ranfitory, per- 
petually ſhifting, &c. As it is uſed in Shakeſpeare, Sox. cxxvi. 


O thou, my lovely Boy, who in thy power 
Doſt hold Time's r1cxLE glaſs, —— 


Time's glaſs is F1cxLE, becauſe its contents are always ſtealing away. 
Pens10NERs became a common appellation in our poetry, for train, 
attendants, retinue, &c. As in the Mips. N. Ds. A. ii. 8. i. Of 
the faery queen. | | 


The cowſlips tall her PENSIONERS be. 


This was in conſequence of queen Elizabeth's faſhionable eſtabliſh- 
ment of a band of military courtiers by that name. They were ſome 
of the handſomeſt and talleſt young men, of the beſt families and for- 
tune, that could be found, Henee, ſays Quickly, in the Merzr 
Wrves, A. ii. S. ii.“ And yet there has been earls, nay, which is 
more, PENSIONERS.““ They gave the mode in dreſs and diverſions. 
They accompanied the Queen in her progreſs to Cambridge, where 
they held torches at a play on a Sunday in King's college Chapel. 


12, Hail divineſt Melancholy, &c.] Milton, ſays Mr. Bowle, has here 
ſome traces of Albert Durer's MELaxcoLta. Paiticularlyin the BLAack 
VISAGE, the LOOKS COMMERCING WITH THE SKIES, and the $8TOLE 
' DRAWN over her DECENT SHOULDERS, The painter, he adds, gave 
her wings, whith the poet has transferred to ConTEMPLAT1ON, v. 52. 
I think it is highly probable, that Milton had this perſonification in 
his eye: and by making two figures out of one, and by giving Me- 
lancholy a kindred companion, to whom wings may be properly at- 
tributed, and who is diſtantly implied in Durer's idea, he has removed 
the violence, and cleared the obſcurity, of the allegory, preſerving at 
the ſame time the whole of the original conception, 


Whole 
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Whoſe ſaintly viſage is too bright 
To hit the ſenſe of human ſight, 1 
And therefore to our weaker view . 15 
O'erlaid with black, ſtaid wiſdom s hue; 
Black, but ſuch as in eſteem 


Prince Memnon's fiſter might beſeem, | 
Or that ſtarr'd Ethiop queen that ſtrove -* 88 5 3 


To ſet her beauty's praiſe above 15 20 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their pow'rs oftnded: - 
Yet thou art higher far deſcended, II A * 


16. O'erlaid with black, laid wiſdam's bue.) Her countenance ap- 
pears dark to the groſſneſs of human viſion, although in reality of ex- 
ceſſive luſtre. The bright viſage was therefore oveRLAiD with black, 
according to its viſible appearance, by Durer in his portrait of Me- 
ancholy. It is the ſame general idea in Pa AA. L. B. iii. 377. 


But when thou ſhad'ſt 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud ' 
Drawn round about thee, &c, —— — 


But this imagery is there extended and enriched with new fablimity | : 
for God even thus concealed, adds the poet, dazzles heaven, and forces 
the moſt exalted Seraphim to retire, and cover their eyes with both 
their wings. 


19. Or that ftarr'd Bthiop queen, &c. ] Caſliope, as we learn from 
Apollodorus, was the wife of Cepheus king of Ethiopia. She boaſted 
herſelf to be more beautiful than the Nereids, and challenged them 
to a tryal ; who in revenge perſuaded Neptune to ſend a prodigious 
whale into Ethiopia. To appeaſe them, ſhe was directed to expoſe her 
daughter Andromeda to the monſter : but Perſeus delivered Andro- 
meda of whom he was enamoured, and tranſported Caſhope into, 
heaven, where ſhe became a conſtellation. B1sL.ii, C. iv. $.3.; Hence 
ſhe is called that farred Ethiop queen. See Aratus, PHaznom, v. 189. 
ſeq. But Milton ſeems to have been ſtruck with an old Gothic print 
of the conſtellations, which I have ſeen in early editions of the Aſtro- 
nomers, where this queen. is repreſented with a black body marked 
with white . 8 os 

Enos Thee 
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Thee bright-hair'd Veſta long of yore 

To ſolitary Saturn bore ; 0 

His daughter ſhe, in Saturn's reign, 25 
Such mixture was not held a ſtain: 

Oft in glimmering bow'rs and glades | 

He met her, and in ſecret ſhades "ES, | 

Of woody Ida's inmoſt grove, ö 

While yet there was no fear of Jo ve. 30 

Come penfive Nun, devout and pure, : 

Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkeſt grain, 

Flowing with majeſtic train, 

And fable ſtole of Cyprus lawn, 35 


25. Mr. Bowle thinks, that this genealogy, but without the poetry, 
is from Gower's Song, in Pex1cLes PIN cg or Tyre, More eſpe- 
cially as the verſes immediately follow thoſe quoted from the ſame 
Song, L'ALLEGR. v. 23. Sec edit. Malone, Sur. Sh. vol. ii, 7. 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to inceſt did provoke, &c. 


The meaning of Milton's allegory is, that Melancholy is the daugh- 
ter of Genius, which is typified by the bright-haired goddeſs of the 
eternal fire, Saturn, the father, is the god of Saturnine diſpoſitions, 
of penſive and gloomy minds. 

30. Before Saturn was driven from his antient kingdom by his ſon 
Jupiter, nurſed on mount Ida. | 

32. Sober, fledſaſt, and demure.] Two of theſe epithets occur to- 
gether, to expreſs chaſtity, in Skelton's Paitie Sparrow, edit. 
1736. P. 249. 
9 Goodly maiſtres Jane, 

SOBER, DEMURE, Diane! | 
5. And ſable flole, &c.] Here is a character and propriety in the 

uſe 87 the STOLE, dil in the poetical phraſeology of 8 preſent 
day, ig not only perpetually miſapplied, but miſrepreſented, It * K 
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Over thy decent ſhoulders drawn. 


Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 
With even ſtep, and muſing gate, 


veil which covered the head and ſhoulders; and, is Mr. Bowle ob- 
ſerves, was worn only by ſuch of the Roman matrons, as were diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the ſtrictneſs of their modeſty. He refers us to the 
Imacini delle Donne, di Enza Vico. In Vinegia, 1997- Þ- 77. 
See alſo Albert Durer's MELancoL1a, where this deſcription is 
exactly anſwered. | e 

Ibid, —— Of cyprus laton.] Undoubtedly Crravus is the true ſpel- 
ling. Quinque aurifrigia, quorum tria ſunt oyErRE CYyPRENS! no- 
« biliſhmo, et unum eſt de opere Anglicano.” Lib. Anniv. BasiL1c, 
VaTican. apud Rubeum in Vit. Bonifacii viii. P. P. p. 345. See 
. alſo Charpentier, Sur. Gross. Cang. tom. i, col. 391. Unum 
© pluviale de canceo rubeo, cum aurifrigio de opere CT PAEAST.“ Ste - 
Lirz of Sik T. Pore, p. 343. edit. 2. It is a thin tranſparent ter- 
ture, So Shakeſpeare, WEIT TH Nichr, A, iii, S. i. 


—— A Crus, not a boſom, 
Hides my poor heart, —— 


And, what is more immediately to our purpoſe, in Autolycus's Sonf 
in the WinTes's TALE, we have Black Cyprus. A; iv. S. ii. 

Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 

CYPRUS BLACK as e'er was crow. 


And Donne, Poems, edit. 4to. 1634. p. 130. 

As men which through a ci Es ſee 

The rifing ſun, do think it two. 
And, in Jonſon's EPIckAus, Ixxili. 

Your partie-per-pale picture, one half-drawn 

In ſolemn cv Rus, th' other cobweb lawn. | 
Dryden, by a moſt ridiculous miſapprehenſion, in his tranſlation of 
the firſt Georgic, has froud-like cypreſi, v. 25. Here ſays Mil- 
bourne, Did not Mr. D. think of that kind of Cypreſs uſed often for 
* ſcarfs and hatbands at funerals formerly, or for wiDow's vais!“ 
The laſt ſenſe ſeems to explain Milton. See the PuxITAN, Stage- 
direction, A. i. 8. i. What has been ſaid, illuſtrates a paſſage in 
TweLrTa Nicar, perhaps miſunderſtood, which alſo refleQs light 
on our text. A. il. S. iv, 5 

Come away, come away, Death, 

And in sab Cryrsess let me be laid, 


That is, in a ſhroud, not in a coffin of Sa. 


* 
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And looks commercing with the ſkies, 


Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thine eyes : 40 


See alſo Drummond's Sonnets, Edingb. 1616. P. i. Sign. B. 
While Cynthia, in pureſt cypaes clad, 
The Latmian ſhepherd in a trance deſeries- 
37. Come, but keep thy wonted late, 

With even fep, and mufing gate.) So " WY evidently one of 
Milton's favourites, in the Muszs ELys1um, Nymph. vii. vol, iv. 
p. 1466, 
| —— So goddeſs-like a gate, 
Each ſtep ſo full of majeſty and ſtate. 


And Jonſon in CyxTr14's ReveLs, A. v. S. vi. 
Seated in thy ſilver chaire, 
SrATrE in WONTED manner KEEP. 
It may be obſerved, that to x STATE ſeems to have been antiently 
a familiar phraſe and combination. As in ALBUMAZAR, 1614. Reed's 
OLD Pr. vii. 239. | 
They come, Kerr STATE, KEEP STATE, Or all's diſcover'd. 


Again, in B, and Fletcher's Wirp-Goosz CASE, A. v. S. vi. vol. v. 


p- 259 
| What a 5TATE : the KREPS! How far off they fit from. her ! 
Jonſon in his verſes to Selden, ©'The Monarch of Letters,” UxpbERw. 


Vol, vi. 366. 
I firſt ſalute thee ſo, and gratulate 
With that thy ſtile, and KEETIx of thy 8TATE, 


And Jonſon has ** But kept an even gait.” Vol. vii. 32. 


40. Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thine eyes.] Thy ravismew ſoul.. So in 


Comvs, v.794. © Kindle my rayT ſpirits.“ And in many other paſ- 
ſages of our author. Browne, in his PasToRALs, has Rap, a verb, 
often. And Drayton, Ec. v. vol. iv. p. 1407. | 


To RaPE the field with touches of his ſtring. 


Jonſon has Ray. Masques, vol. v. p. 28. 5 
And did ſo lately rap 
From forth the mother's lap. 
RayT is ſometimes, but leſs frequently, found in its literal ſenſe, As 
in Drayton, Lecznp of P. Gaveſton, vol. ii. p. 569. 
Like ſportfull Jove with his xayT Phrygian page, 
And in our author, Para, L. B. iii. 522. 


Rar in a chariot drawn by fiery ſteeds. 
| And 


And 


our 


had 
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There held in holy paſſion ſtill, 

Forget thyſelf to marble, till | 

With a fad leaden downward caſt 

Thou fix them on the earth as 5 faſt : 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 45 
Spare F aſt, that oft with Gods doth * 


And hears the Muſes in a ring 
Ay round about Jove's altar ſing: 


bad 


And in PAD. Re. B. ii. 40. 

— What accident 

HFath Ar him from us? —— 

Perhaps in the two following paſſages, if not in the preceding in- 
ſtance, from the PARADISE Los r, the literal and metaphorical ſenſes 
are blended. B. xi. 706, 

— Him the moſt High 

Rar in a balmy cloud with winged Reeds 
Did, as thou ſawſt, receive. 


And B. vii. 23. 
Standing on earth, not xa r above the pole. 


As in Pope's Mess1an, v. 7. 
Rar into future times the bard begun. 


Compare Spenſer, F. Q. iv. ix. 6. 
That with the ſweetneſſe of her rare delight 
The prince half Arr. —— 
And Berni, Oz. Inam. L. i. C. xxv. 42. © Rapito in paradiſo.” 
41. There held in holy pa paſſer f fill, 
Forget thyſelf to marbl, 2 It is the ſame ſort of petrifeRion in 
our author's ExiTayH on Shakeſpeare. 


There thou our fancy of itſelf bereaving, 
Doſt make us MARBLE BY TOO MUCH CONCEIVING, 


In both inſtances, exceſs of thought is the cauſe. 


47. And hears the Muſes in a ring 
Ay round about Jove's altar fing.] From the Greek poets. He 


had given almoſt the ſame mythology before, in one of his —— 
Hine 
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And add to theſe retired Leiſure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure ; 30 


Hine quoque Muſarum, circa Jovis altaria dies nocteſque ſaltantium, 
ab ultima rerum origine intrebruit fabula.” Prosz-worxs, ii. 588, 
50. That in trim gardens takes his pleaſure.) Affectation and falſe 
Elegance were now carried to the moſt elaborate and abſurd exceſs in 
gardening. Lauremburgius, a phyſician of Roſtoch in Germany, has 
deſcribed ſome monuments, as they may be called, of this extrava- 
gance, He ſays, that at Chartres in France there was a garden, whete 
the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, the Twelve Labours of Hercules, 
with clipped explanatory verſes to each Labour, the Three Graces, 
the Feaſt of the Gods, and the Accubitus Romanorum, were all flouriſhes 
ing in immortal box. He adds, that the gardens of Italy abounded in 
a wonderfal variety of theſe verdant ſculptures. He then comes to 
the gardens of England. © Eodem artificio commendabiles ſunt multi 
* Angliz horti : interque illos, is qui eſt Hamptenkurti, in quo e li- 
« guſtro effigiata ſunt animalia varia, inſignia Regum Angliz, pluri- 
„ maque alia,” <— That is, ** Many gardens of England are to be 
« praiſed for the ſame curious devices: and, among others, the Gar- 
den at Hampton- Court, where in privet are figured various animals, 
the royal Arms of England, and many other things.“ Hon ricur- 
' TURA, Lib i. cap. 29. F. iii. p. 125. Francof. ad Mcen. 1631. 4to. 
The pedantry of vegetation has not yet expired in ſome of our remote 
counties. 8 | | 
Milton, I fear, alludes to the Taiu Garden in Axcapks, v. 46. 
Where the Genius ſays, that it was one of his employments, 
— To curl the grove | 
In ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 


This was ſurely to derogate from the dignity of the high office and 
character of his Genius, who is degraded to a friſſeur. And in Co- 
Mus, in his deſcription of the Heſperian gardens, I ſuſpe& we have 
ſomething of L' Architecture du Fardinage, in the ſpruce ſpring, the cedarn 
allies, the criſped ſhades and beter, v. 984. 985. 990. But he had 


- Changed his ideas of a garden when he wrote the PARADISE LosT, 
| Where the brooks, but not the ſpades, are eriſped. B. iv. 237. 


I have a ſcarce black-lettered quarto, printed in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth called the GarDenzr's LABTRNHN Tn, &c. It has numerous 
wood-cuts, exhibiting great choice of meanders both for flowers and 
trees, but too intricate for modern ſagacity, with plans and patterns 
of various inventions for putting both nature and art upon the rack in 
the formation of a faſhionable garden. But 1 forbear, eſpecially in 
the narrowneſs of 4 note, to ſay more on a ſubject, which has = 

| | recen 
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But firſt, and chiefeſt, with thee bring, 
Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, | 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, t 
The Cherub Contemplation $855 


recently diſcuſſed with ſo much judgment and elegance by Mr, Wal- 
pole and Mr. Maſon. © REO 53 13 ö 420 
25. Him that yon ſoars on golden wing, | 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, © | N 
The Cherub Contemplation.] I cannot agree with Doctor News» 
toh, that this repreſentation of Contemplation has the gaiety of 4 
Cupid. I know not that Cupid is ever feigned to ſoar on golden wing 
amid the brightneſs of the empyreum; nor that a ch is an in- 
fantine angel, except in the ideas of a dauber for a cquntry-churchs 
To ſay nothing, that gaiety cannot very properly belong to the ho- 
tion of a being, who is“ guiding the fiery-wheeled throne.“ Shake» 
tare has indeed given us the vulgar Cherub, in K. Hens. vili. A. i. 
8. i. N | 


4 — 


— Their dwarfiſh pages were 
As Cherubims, all gilt, —— 


But that Milton's uniform conception of this ſpecies of angel was very 
different, appears from variqus. paſſages of the Pazanrss Losr. Sa- 
tan calls Beelzebub ** fallen Cherub, B. i. 57. Cherub and Seraph, 
part of the rebel warriour-angels, are © rolling in the flood with ſcat- 
« ter'd arms and enfigns,” lbid. 324. Again, Millions of LAM IN O 
« fyords are drawn: from the THicas of mricuTy Cherubim.“ B. i. 
665. The cherub Zephon is a leader of the raviant rirzs of 
heaven; and, in the figure of a graceful young man, “ ſevere in 
« youthful beauty,” rebukes Satan. B. v. 797. 845. © A cherubic 
watch, a cohort bright of watchful cherubim,“ is ſtationed on the 
eaſtern verge of Paradiſe, B. xi. 120. 128. Other examples are ob- 
vious. As Milton's. Satan is not a monſter with cloven feet, horns, 
and a tail, ſo neither are his Cherubs Cupids. 

Mr. Reed thinks that Milton is here indebted to Nabbes's Maſk 
MicrocosMus, now recently publiſhed, Reed's OD PL. vol. ix. 

v1 26. 
: Mount thy thoughts upon the wines 

Of ConTEMPLAT10N, and aſpire, &c. 


And it may be obſerved, that Melancholy cloathed in black, is a per- 
And 


ſonage in the ſame Maſk, 


/ 
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And the mute Silence hiſt along, i typ 
*Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong,” 
In her ſweeteſt, ſaddeſt plight, 7.3 
| Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, _ | wow? 
Gently « o'er th' accuſtom'd oak: xk 60 
Sweet bird, that ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, | 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy !. 

Thee, chauntreſs, oft the woods among 

I woo, to hear thy even- ſong; f ride 
And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen. 
On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green. 
To behold the wandering moon, | 
3 505 near her higheſt noon, 


* 
— — 
4 


59. While Cynthia checks her dragon hn] To the paſſages here pro · 
duced 'by the commentators from Shakeſpeare, another ſhould have 
been added, Mips. N. Ds. A, iii. S. ix. 


For x1@HT's ſwift pA OAS cut the clouds full faſt, 


62. Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy.) I recommend this verſe as a motto 


for an Eolian harp. 


L'AtLEGRo began with the morning or the day, and the lively a- 


lutations of the lark. IL PENSsSROSO, with equal propriety, after a 
general exordium, opens with the night: with moonſhine, and the 
melancholy muſic of the nightingale. 


68. Riding near her higheſt noon.) So in Pa RAB. I. B. v. 174. Of 


the ſun. 
Both when thou climb'ſt, | 
And when nie Noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 
Again, B. iv. 564. 
This day at HEIGHT OF NOON came to my ſphere, 
Milton- 
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Like one that had been led aſtray 

Through the heav'n's wide pathleſs way, 70 
And oft, as if her head the bow'd, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 

I hear the far-off Curfeu found, 

Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 75 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar : 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some till removed place will fit, 


Milton is accuſtomed to this expreſſion. Sams, Acon. v. 683, 
Amidſt their iH of noon, 


And again, ibid. v. 1614. 
The feaſt and noox grew Hin. 


So in Harriſon's DEScRITION of Br1iTAiNE, prefixed to Holling- 
ſhead, B. iii. C. vi. f. 171. The huſbandmen dine at H1GH NOONE, 
« as they call it.“ Jonſon has“ the noo of night.” Sejan. Vol. ii. 
238. And Jonſon, in the margin of the quarto, refers us to the ne- 
ridies noctis of the Latins. And in his Masques, vol. vi. 79. 
A moon of light 
In ͤ the noox of vir. 


78. Some /till removed place will fit.] That is, © ſome quiet, remote, 
« or unfrequented, place will ſuit my purpoſe.” Removed is the 
antient Engliſh participle paſſive for the Latin Remote. So Shakeſpeare, 
Hau. A. i. S. iv. Of the Ghoſt, | 


—— Look with what a courteous action 
It waves you to a more REMOVED ground. 


Again, Mios. N. Dx. A. i. S. i. 
From Athens is her houſe xEmov'd ſeven leagues. 


For ſo, remote is printed in the folios 1623, 1632, and 1683. Again, 
As vou LIKE ir, A. iii. S. ii. Your accent is ſomething finer than 
you could purchaſe in ſo RRMOVIZU a dwelling.” In Jonfon, The 
Foxk. A. iii. S. vii. | 
Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poore houſhold ſpies ? 8 
c K 


F 
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Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the belman's drouſy charm, 

To bleſs the doors from nightly harm. 


Or his [fame's] eaſier eares beguile, 
Thus REM OOVED, by our wile ? 


And Jonſon has, xemovep myſteries.” Again, in the manuſcript 
of the Sy1R1T's Prologue to Conus. 


I was not ſent to court your wonder 
With diſtant worlds, and ſtrange xemoved climes. 


Theſe inſtances will illuſtrate another paſſage in Shakeſpeare, which is | 


;alſo appoſe to our text. Meas. rox Meas. A. i. S. iv. 


How I have ever lov'd the Life RRMOV'D; 
And held in idle price to haunt aſſemblies, 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery keeps. 


Compare Shakeſpeare's Son M. xcviii, Shakeſpeare has ſomewhere 
RRMOVEDNESSs, for ſolitnge. 
80. Where glowing cmbers through the room | 
| Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.) I wonder that Statius's “ pal - 
te let mala lucis imago, was never here applied. Tu E B. iv. 424- 
Shakeſpeare has much the ſame image of a half - extinguiſhed fire. 
M1vps. N. Da. A. v. S. ii. Oberon ſpeaks. 

Through this houſe give glimmering light 

By the dead and drowſy fire. 


It is the ſame fort of ſubdued light in Spenſer, F. Q. i. i. 14. 
A little glooming light much like a ſhade. 


82. Save the cricket on the hearth.) Shakeſpeare, the univerſal and 
accurate obſerver of real nature, was the firſt who introduced the 
crying of the cricket, and with the fineſt effect, into our poetry. 


83. Or the belman's drouſy charm, 

To Bleſs the doors from nightly harm. ] A ſuperſtition, as Mr. Bowle 
obſerves, contained in theſe lines of Chaucer, Cax r. T. v. 3479- 
edit. Tyrwh. | | 
| I crouche thee from elves and from wightes ; 


Therwith the night ſpel ſaid he anon rightes, FE 
| n 


7 
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Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 85 
Be ſeen in ſome high lonely tow'r, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or unſphere 

The ſpirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 90 

The immortal mind, that hath forſook 

Her manſion in this fleſhly nook: 


On foure halves of the hous aboute, 

And on the threſwold of the dore withoute : 
Jeſu Criſt, and ſaint Benedight, 

Bliſſe this hous from every wicked wight. 


See alſo Cartwright's Oxpinary, A. iii. S. i. Works, p. 36. 1651, 

Saint Francis, and ſaint Benedight ! 

Bleſſe this houſe from wicked wight ; 

From the night-mare, and the goblin 

That is hight Good-fellow ora. : 

| Keep it, &c, : 
| Such are the nocturnal evils deprecated by Imogen, going to reſt, 
CryusBtLine, A. ii. S. ii. 

From fairies, and the TEM T ERS of the nNiGHT, 

Guard me, beſeech ye! 


It is the ſame ſuperſtition in Shakeſpeare, where a nightly blelüng for 
Windſor-caſtle is invoked, MexR. W. A. v. S. v. 


About, about, 
Search Windſor-caftle, elves, within and ont : 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every ſacred room, &e. 


85. But let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Be ſeen in ſome high lonely too r.] The extraneous circumſtance 
be $BEN, gives poetry to a paſſage, the ſimple ſenſe of which i is only, 
Let me ſtudy at midnight by a lamp in a lofty tower.“ Hence a 
gg is created which ſtrikes the imagination. 

. Th immortal mind, that hath foorſook 

Her manſion in this fleſbly nook.) Much the ſame expreſſion, yet 
with greater dignity of Janguage, is 1 to Chriſt's incarnation, 
PARAD. REG, iv. 598. 


K 2 | nor Or 
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And of thoſe Demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whoſe power hath a true conſent oe 
With planet, or with element. 


Or remote from heaven, insHRrIN'D 
In FLESHLY TARERNACLE, and human form. 


Where tabernacle is ſcriptural. Again, In On1T. Px xsui. Eurexs, 
V. 37» | g 


| 


Animaſque MOLE CARNEA reconditas 
In lucem et auras evocat, 


Spenſer calls the body the ſoul's “ fleſhly form,” F. Q. iii. v. 23. 
93. Or of thoſe demons that are found | 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground: 
Whoſe power hath a irue conſent 
. With planet, or with element.] Undoubtedly theſe notions are from 

Plato's Timacus and Phaedon, and the reveries of his old commenta- 
tors : yet with ſome reference to the Gothic ſyſtem of Demons, which 
is a mixture of Platoniſm, {chool-divinity, and chriſtian ſuperſtition, 
The doctrine of theſe ſpirits has been thus delivered. © There are ſixe 
% kinds of Spirits between heaven and hell. The firit, who are thoſe 
« that remained in the HIGHEST region of the ayRE, he calleth an- 
« gels of FIRE, becauſe they are neere vnto that region and perchance 
« within it. The ſecond kind is from the MipbLE region of the ayRE 
% downeward towards the earth. The third on the EarTH itſelfe. 
4% The fourth in the waTers. The fifth in the caues or HoLLow 
© yAUTES of the earth, &c,” The Spanisy Manpeviltg of Mr- 
RACLES, &c. A tranſlation from the Spaniſh, Lond. 1618. Disc iii, 
p-. 126. 4to. It is one of the viſions of Thomas Aquinas, that God 
permitted ſome of the fallen angels, leſs guilty than the reſt, in their 
deſcent or precipitation from heaven, to remain in the air, fire, water, 
and earth, till the day of judgment. Drayton has the {ame doctrine, 
PoLYOLB. S. v. vol. ii. p.757, Speaking of evil ſpirits. 

Some EARTHLY mixture take, as others which aſpire 

Them ſubtler ſhapes reſume, of WATER, Alk, and FIRE; 

Being thoſe immortals long hefore the heav'n that fell, 

Whoſe deprivation thence determined their hell, 


In conformity to this theory, Milton's Satan ſeated in“ the middle 
region of thick air convokes his potentates or counſellors,” PARaD. 
Res. B. ii. 121. 

Princes, heaven's antient ſons, ethereal thrones, 

Demonian Spirits now, from th' element 


Each 


So! 
In 
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Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by, 


Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 

Powers of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth beneath ; 
So may we hold our place, and thoſe mild Seats 
Without new troubles, &c, 


And hence another paſſage in the ſame poem is to be interpreted, 
B. iv. 201. Where Satan means to prove the extent of his dominion, 
and his pretenſions to the name and power of a god. 


Be.not ſo ſoon offended, ſon of God, 

Though ſons of God both angels are and men, 
If I, to try whether in higher ſort 
Than theſe thou bear'ſt that title, have propos'd 
What both from men and angels I receive, 
'TeTRARCHs of Fire, Air, Flood, and on the Earth 
Nations beſides from all the quarter'd winds, 
God of this world invok'd, and god beneath, &c, 


See alſo B. i. 39. 44. A Chorus in Andreino's drama, called Apamo, 

written in 1617, conſiſts of Spirits of fire, air, water, and hell, or 

ſubterraneous, being the exiled angels, © Choro di Spiriti ignei, aerei, 

« acquatici, ed infernali, &c.“ Theſe are the pemons to which 
Shakeſpeare alludes, Hamr. A. i. S. i. Of the cock. 


At his warning, | 
Whether in SEA, or FIRE, in EARTH, or AIR, 
Th' extravagant and erring Spirit hies 

To his conFinE, 


Theſe Spirits were ſuppoſed to controul the elements in which they 
reſpectively reſided ; and, when formally invoked or commanded by 
a magician, to produce tempeſts, conflagrations, floods, and earth- 
quakes. For thus ſays the Syanisy M:nvevile, juſt quoted. Thoſe 
* which are in the middle region of the ayre, and thoſe that are un- 
* der them nearer the earth, are thoſe, which ſometimes out of the 
* ordinary operation of nature doe moove the windes with greater 
* fury than they are accuſtomed ; and do, out of ſeaſon, congeele the 
« cloudes, cauſing it to thunder, lighten, hayle, and to deſtroy the 
* graſſe, corne, &c, &c, — Witches and negromancers worke many 
* {ſuch like things by the help of thoſe Spirits, &c.” Ibid. p. 126. 
127. Of this ſchool was therefore Shakeſpeare's Proſpero in the TEu- 
PEST, A. iv. S. i. Who, by the help or agency of demons, affigned 
to various parts of nature, boaſts to have 


— Bedimm'd | 
The noontide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 2 
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Preſenting Thebes, or Pelops line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, | 100 


And 'twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread-rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, &c. 


And here perhaps Shakeſpeare's immediate ſource was a paſſage in 
Boyardo's ORLAN DO INamoRaTo, “ done into Engliſh heroicall verſe 
% by R. T. Gentleman, 1598,“ 4to. B. i. ſt. 50. Sign. C. 2. Angelica 

binds the enchanter Malagigi, and ſeizes his book. Orig, L.i.C.t.51.] 


No ſooner ſhe ſome wordes therein did ſound, 

And open'd had ſome damned leaves vnbleſt ; 

But ſprites of th' Ayre, Earth, Sea, came out of hand, 
Crying alowde, what is't you vs command? 


o 


Ariel is one of Proſpero's agents. Burton ſays, that the Spirits of 


FIRE, in form of fire-drakes and blazing- ſtars, © oftentimes fit on 
0 ſhipmaſts, &c.” Meranca. P. i. F. 2. p. 30. edit. 1632. On this 
principle, and under the direction of her magician, Ariel, aſſuming a 
body of fire, works in the TemyesT. A. i. S. iii. 


Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 
TrLiam'd amazement. Sometimes I'd divide, 


And BuRN in many places: on the top-maſt, 
The yards, and bolt-ſprit, would I rLaws diſtinctly. 


Shakeſpeare affords other inſtances. Kix Join, A. iii. S. ii. 


Some AIRY Devil hovers in the ſky 
And pours down mifchief, —— 


Had doctor Warburton attended to this particular ſyſtem of demon- 
ology, he would not have altered airy to fiery. In another place, he 
alludes to the demons nder- ground, that is, to thoſe of Satan's aſſo- 
ciates that were ſentenced to live under the earth, FizsT P. HERR. vi. 
A. v. S. iv. 


Now ye familiar Spirits, that are call'd, 
Out of the powerful regions UNDER EARTH. 


And juſt before, theſe ſpirits were called 


You ſpeedy helpers, that are SUBSTITUTES 
Under the lordly MoxnarcH of the nok TH. 


That is, under Satan himſelf, who was condemned to the regions of 
the North. 

The ſpirits which the necromancer Iſmeno invokes, to take poſſeſ- 
fion of the inchanted foreſt, are fallen angels, who now controul the 
different elements which they inhabit. Taflo's Gizr, Lis. C. xiii. 7+ 


Udite, Udite, o voi che de la ſtella i 
| Precipitar 


by RX. mm; * 
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Or what (through rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buſkin'd ſtage. 


Precipitar gid i folgori tonanti ; 
Si voi che le tempeſte e la procelle 
Mouete, habitator de Varia erranti, &c, 


And in the eleventh ſtanza, they are repreſented as reluctantly leaving 


their ſeveral elements to undertake this ſervice, to which they are 


bound by their maſter Iſmeno. And the demons with which Iſmeno 
promiſes to aſſiſt the Saracens, are fallen angels. C. ii. 4. 


Gli angeli, chi dal cielo hebbero eſſiglio 
Conſtringero de la fatiche a parte, &c. 


It is to a magic performed by the ſame agency that Fletcher refers in 
the FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESs, A. iv. S. i. vol. iii. p. 167. 


O you great working Powers, of EARTH, and Alx, 
Warzk, and forming FIRE, why have ye lent 
Your hidden virtue to ſo ill intent? 


And in the Faiz Map of the Inx, © Spirits of WATER in the like- 
« neſs of frogs.” A. iv. S. i. vol. ix. p. 401. 

Michael Pſellus obſerves, that theſe elementary demons are bent on 
miſchief againſt men, Ti, aidss vrodurris xvviny,”” that is, when 
« they have put on the helmet of hell.“ And he deſcribes their dif- 
ferent modes and powers of doing harm. ENEPT., AAIM. edit. Gaul - 
min. Pariſ. 1615. 12mo, pp. 46. 50. Hence their aptitude for the 
purpoſes of incantation. | 

I muſt add, that the notion of the fallen angels having a controul 
of the elements, ſeems to have ſuggeſted to Milton the idea in Para- 
pisE Losr, that angels in an unfallen ſtate had the ſame ſort of 
power. B. vi. 221, ; 


—— Angels 
On either ſide, the leaſt of whom would wieLD 
Theſe E.tzmenTs, and Au him with the FORCE 
Of all their xeEG10Ns. 


dee alſo B. x. 660. iv. 940. 


97. Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy | 
In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by.] By ſcepter*d pall, Doctor 
Newton underſtands the PaLLA Hox ESTA of Horace, ART. Por. 
278. | 
Poſt hunc perſonæ, PALLAQUE repertor HONEST &, 
Eſchylus. 


But Horace, I humbly apprehend, only means, that Eſchylus intro- 
duced maſks and better dreſſes. PaLLa uonesTaA is ſimply a _ 
; rose. 
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But, O fad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſzus from his bower, 


robe. Milton means ſomething more. By cloathing Tragedy in her 
' SCEPTERED Pall, he intended ſpecifically to point out REGAL STORIES 
the proper arguments of the higher drama. And this more expreſsly 
appeary, from the ſubjects immediately mentioned in the ſubſequent 
couplet. Our author has alſo perſonified Tragedy, in the fame mean- 
ing, where he gives her a bloody ſcepter, implying the diſtreſſes of 
kings, EL. i. 37. 
| Sive CRUENTATUM furioſa Tragedia SCEPTRUM 
* Quaſfat, et effuſis crinibus ora rotat. 


He then illuſtrates or exemplifies his perſonification. 


Seu mceret PE LO EA domus, ſeu nobilis III, 
Seu luit inceſtos auLa CR EON IS avos. 


Theſe four Latin verſes form the context now before us. 


Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy 

In ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping by; 
Preſenting Thebes, or Pelops' line, 
Or the Tale of Troy divine. 


In PARADISE ReGaixed, he particulariſes the /ofty grave tragedians 
of Athens. B. iv. 266. And theſe are they, who diſplay the viciſſi- 
tudes of human life by examples of Gx BAT MisForTUNE, 

Hics actions and ni paſſions beſt deſcribing, 


To ſum up all of what our author has ſaid on this ſubject in the 
TracrTare or Epucation, where he is ſpeaking of heroic and 


tragic poetry, he recommends © Attic Tragedies of sTATEL1EST and 


« moſt xeGAL argument.“ Edit. 1673. p. 109. It may be further 
obſerved, that Ovid, whom Milton in ſome of his proſe-pieces pre- 
fers to all the Roman poets beſides, has alſo marked the true, at leaſt 
iii. ii. 13. | | 

Læva manus SCEPTRUM late RECALE tenebat. 


Shakeſpeare has well expreſſed the regal drama, in the Prologue to 
Henry 1HE ErGHTH, which he fiyles, | 


Sad, high, and working, full of sTATE AND wor, 
Such NOBLE ſcenes as draw the eye to flow. | 


And Sydney ſays, that tragedy ** openeth the greateſt wounds, and 
** ſheweth forth the vicers that are couered with tiſſue,” Der. Pots. 

p. 504. ARCAaD. edit. 1598. 
1 fear in this Note, I have been feebly, and perhaps unneceſſarily, 
attempting to explain Horace's Art of Poetry, after Mr. Colman's 
| maſterly 
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Or bid the ſoul of Orpheus fing 105 
Such notes, as warbled to the ſtring 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love did ſeek. 

Or call up him that left half told 

The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold, 110 


maſterly Commentary ; in which, that valuable remain of antient 


dramatic criticiſm is placed in a new light, and recalled to its proper 
and primary point of view. 


104. Might raiſe Muſzus from his bower, 

Or bid the foul of Orpheus /ing, &c.] Muſaeus and Orpheus are 
mentioned together in Plato's REPUBLIC, as two of the genuine Greek 
poets. Edit. Serran, vol. ii. 364. E. To Orpheus or his harp our au- 
thor has frequent alluſions. The harp is mentioned twice in the twa 
poems with which we are at preſent concerned. In the TRacTtaTRt 
on EDUCATION, p. 102. ut ſupr. Melodious ſounds on every ſide, 
* that the Hare of OxrHRUs was not more charming.” And, to omit 
other inſtances, in Par avist Los r, B. iii. 17. 


Wich other notes than to th' ORPRHEAN LYRE 
I ſung, of Chaos and eternal night. 


Where, by the way, the epithet Ox REAN is perfectly Grecian, and 
the combination © Orphean lyre,“ is literally from Apollonius Rho- 
dius, ii. 161. 


oroEHH, ®OPMIITI ozw6ijtier d dender. . 
Or from Propertius, who ſervilely copies the Greeks, EL. i. iv, 42. 
—  OrPHEAZ carmina feſſa LYRZ®. 


But I muſt not here paſs over the Preface to Philips's TuzaTRUM 
PoETA RUM, in Which are more manifeſt marks of Milton's hand, than 


in the book itſelf. ** Education is that nary of ORPHEUS, e. p. 3. 


106. Such notes, as warbled to the firing 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, } When Handel's L'ALLg» 
oo and IL PensEROs0 were exhibited at Birmingham a few years 
ago, this paſſage, for obvious reaſons, was more applauded than any 
in the whole performance. In Spenſer we find © iron eyes, F. Q. 


.. 48. 


That any i oN EYEs to ſee it would agrize. 


109. Or call up him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan buld, &c ] Hence it appears, that Mil- 
ton, among Chaucer's pieces, was moſt ſtruck with his SqvizR's 
„ Tale. 
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Of Camball, and of Algarlife, 

And who had Canace towife, 

That own'd the virtuous ring and glaſs ; 

And of the wondrous horſe of braſs, 

On which the Tartar king did ride: 115 
And if aught elſe great bards beſide . 


Tale. It beſt ſuited our author's predilection for romantic poetry. 
Chaucer is here ranked with the ſublime poets: his comic vein is for- 
gotten and overlooked. See His r. Exo. Po TR. i. 398. 


113. And f the virtuous ring and glaſs.) So Boiardo, Ori. Ix AM. L. R 
C. xiv. ſt. 49. Of Angelica's magic ring. 
In bocca avea quell Ax EL vIxR T voso. 


And in the Fazris Queens, a ſword tempered by Merlin is called 
« the yERTVUOUs ſteele, B. ii. viii. 22, And the Palmer has a © ver» 
« Tvous ſtaffe,“ ii. xii, 86. | | 8 5 

114. And of the wondrous horſe of braſs.] Among the manuſcripts at 
Oriel college in Oxford, is an old Latin treatiſe entitled, FAB UTA Ds 
' Z&NEO CABALLO., Here I imagined I had diſcovered the origin of 
Chaucer's Squizr's Tale, ſo replete with marvellous imagery, and 
evidently an Arabian fiction of the middle ages. But I was diſap» 
pointed ; for on examination, it appeared to have not even a diſtant 
connection with Chaucer's ſtory. I mention this, that others, on ſees» 
ing ſuch a title in the Catalogue, might not be flattered with ſpecious 


expectations of ſo curious a diſcovery, and miſled like myſelf by 2 


fruitleſs inquiry. 
116. And if aught elſe great bards befide 
In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 
, foreſts, and inchantments drear, 


| Where more is meant than meets. the ear.) From Chaucer, the 
father of Engliſh poetry, and who is here diſtinguiſhed by a ſtory re- 


markable for the wildneſs of its invention, our author ſeems to make. 


very pertinent and natural tranſition to Spenſer ; whoſe FARRIE 
UEENE, although it externally profeſſes to treat of tournaments and 
the trophies of knightly valour, of fictitious foreſts, and terrific in- 
chantments, is yet allegorical, and contains a remote meaning con- 
cealed under the veil of a fabulous action, and of a typical narrative, 
which is not immediately perceived. Spenſer ſings in age and ſolemn 


1 Ane, | 
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In ſage and ſolemn tunes have ſung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of foreſts, and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 120 
Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale carreer, 


tunes, with reſpect to his morality, and the dignity of his ſtanza, In the 
mean time it is to be remembered, that there were other great bards, and 
of the romantic claſs, who ſung in ſuch tunes, and who mean more 
. than meets the ear, Both Taſſo and Arioſto pretend to an allegorical 
and myſterious meaning. And Taſſo's inchanted foreſt, the moſt cone 
ſpicuous fiftion of the kind, might have been here intended, 

Berni allows, that his incantations, giants, magic gardens, mon- 
ſters, and other romantic relations, may amuſe the ignorant : but that 
the intelligent have more penetration. Ort. Inam. L. i. C. xxvi. 


Ma voi, ch' avete gl intelletti ſani, 
Mirate la por rRINxA che $'asconDE, 
Sotte queſte coperte alte e profonde, 


One is ſurpriſed, that Milton ſhould have delighted in romances. 
The images of feudal and royal life which thoſe books afford, agreed 
not at all with his ſyſtem. A paſſage ſhould here be cited from our 
author's AroLocy for SMECTYMNUUS. © | may tell you whither my 
* younger feet wandered ; I betook me among thoſe lofty fables and 
* romances, which recount in SOLEMN AN ros the deeds of knight» 
© hood, &c.”* PrROSE-WORKS, i. 11. N 


118, — Of trophies hung.] So in Saus ow AGONISTES, v. 1738. 


With all his TRoPA1Es HUNG, and acts enroll'd 
In copious legend, &c. | 


119. Of forefts and inchantments drear.] Mr. Bowle here cites the 
title of a chapter in Perceforeſt, © Comment le rois d'Angleterre entra 
* en la foreſt et des enchantements quil y trouua.” V. i. C.xxiv. f.27. 
He adds other notices of inchanted foreſts, from ComeDias de Cer- 
vantes, T. i. 121. And BaTALLA DE RonCESVALLES, C. 31. ſt. ult. 
There are fine ſtrokes of imagination in Lucan's inchanted grove. In 
Boyardo's OxLAx Do, the foreſt of Arden is the ſcene of many of 
Merlin's inchantments, 

120, Where more is meant than meets the car.] Mr. Bowle refers to 
Seneca, Epis r. 114. In quibus plus intelligendum eſt quam audi- 
% endum.” | 122 

121. Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale carreer.] Hitherto we have 
ſeen the x10 of the melancholy man, Here his par commences. 

Ea L 2 Accord - 
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Till civil-ſuited morn appear, 
Not trickt and frounct as ſhe was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 


But kercheft in a comely cloud, | I2 5 


Accordingly, this ſecond part or diviſion of the poem is uſhered j in 
with a long verſe. 


122, Till civil-ſuited morn appear.) Plainly from Shakeſpeare, a8 
Doctor Newton and Mr. Bowle have ſeparately obſerved. Rom. Tk. 
A. iii. S. iv. 

Come, c1viL night, 
Thou ſober-sU1TED matron, all in black. 


Where CIVIL is grave, decent, ſolemn. As in TwELyTH NicnrT, A. iii. 
S. iv, | 
Where is Malvolio ? — he is Jad and civit, 


And in As vou L1xe ir, A. iii. S. ii. 


Tongues Þ ll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall crvair ſayings ſhow ; 
Some how brief the life of man 
Rans his erring pilgrimage, &c, 


Where civil is not oppoſed to Auna. Again, in Ss cop P. K. 
 Henxy iv. A. iv. 8. i. | | 
You, lord archbiſhop, 


| Whole ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd. 


And in other places of Shakeſpeare. An uſe of c1viL in B. and Flet- 
cher, where it is applied to the colour of dreſs, is ſtill more illuſtra- 
tive of the text, Woman's PRIZE, A. iii. S. iii. vol. viii. p. 221. 


That fourteen yard of ſattin give my woman, 
Ido not like the colour, *tih too c1vII. 


123. Not trickt and frounct as ſbe was wont, &c.] The meaning of 


FROUNCED, Which ſeems moſt commonly to ſignify an exceſſive or 
affected dreſſing of the hair, may be perhaps more fully illuſtrated 
from Drayton, Mus. ELys. Nxur u. ii. vol. iv. p. 146. 


With drefling, braiding, FROWNCING, flowring, 
All your jewels on me pouring. 


And from Spenſer, F. Q. i. iv. 14. 


Some FROUNCE their curled haire in courtly guiſe, 
Some prancke their ruffes, — 


It is from the French Fxoxces, to curl. 


While 
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While rocking winds are piping loud, 5 | 
Or uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſsling leaves, 
With minute drops from off the eaves. 130 
And when the ſun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves 


126. While rocking winds are piping logd.) So Shakeſpeare, yet not 

in ſo abſolute a ſenſe. M1Dps. N. Dx. A. i. S. i. 
Therefore the winds P1PiNG to us in vain, 

130. With minute drops.) A natural little circumſtance calculated to 
impreſs a pleaſing melancholy ; and which reminds one of a ſimilar 
image in a poet that abounds in natural little circumſtances. Speaking 
of a gentle Spring- Shower, *Tis ſcarce to patter heard,” ſays 
Thomſon, Sy&ING, v. 176. Dr. J. WazxTonN. 

He means, by mInuTE drops from off the eaves, not ſmall drops, but 
MixuTz-drops, ſuch as drop at intervals, by Minutes, for the ſhower 
was now over: as we ſay, Minute-guns, and Minute- bells. In 
L'ALLEGRO, the lark bade good-morrow at the poet's window, through 
ſweet briers, honeyſuckles, and vines, ſpreading, as we have ſeen, 
over the walls of the houſe, Now, their leaves are dropping wet 
with a morning-ſhower, 

131, And when the ſun begins to fling 

His flaring beams. —] Sq Drayton, NyMPa1D. vol. i. p. 1449. 
When Phebus with a face of mirth 
Had FL.onG abroad his BEAMES. 


Our author, in his book Or REerormaTI1ON, of goſpel truth. In a 
* FLARING tire beſpeckled her with all the gawdy allurements of a 
„whore.“ vol. i. 
133. To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown that Sylvan loves.) Thus in Browne's Bu i- 
TANN1A's Pas TORALS, now in high reputation, B. ii. S. iv. p. 104. 


Now wanders Pan the axchED groves and hills, 
Where — often danc d. 


/ 


Again, 


* 
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Of pine, or monumental oak, 133 
Where the rude ax with heaved ſtroke 

Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 

There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 140 
Hide me from day's gariſh eye, | 


Again, ibid. S. ii. p. 44. 
'  __ -Downe through the Axen weed the ſhepherds wend, 


In Comvs, in the manuſcript, v. 181. 
In the blind alleys of this Ach wood. 


In Patapiss: REcaineD, B. ii. 293. 
| Enter d ſoon the ſhade 
Hten-kxoorr, and walks beneath, ans alleys BROWN, 
In Parap1ss Los r, B. i. 304. 
— Where the Etrurian ſhades 
High ovsRarcn'd imbowr. —— 


Ibid. B. ix. 1107. 
—— A pillard ſhade, 
High ovERARrCi'D. —— 


Here, by the way, is accidentally biſhop Warburton's idea of the 
Saracen architecture. Compare alſo B. iv. 70s. 


In ſhadier bower 
More ſacred and ſequeſter'd, though but feign'd, 
Pan or SYLVANUs never ſlept, — 
141. Hide me from day's gariſb che.] So in Para, L. B. v. 171. 
Thou ſun, of this great world both EYE and ſoul. 
And Spenſer, F. Q. i. iii. 4. 
As the great EYE of heaven ſhyned bright. 
But to come more cloſely to the text. In Son. i. 5. 
Thy liquid notes that cloſe the EITE of bar. 
Again, Comvus, v. 978. 
Where bar never ſhuts his EY E. 
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While the bee with honied thie, Dr 
That at her flowery work doth ſing, 
And the waters murmuring | 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 145 
Entice the dewy-feathier'd ſleep; 


Mr. Bowle adds theſe inſtances, Joſhua dyn, p- 84. 
— Darr's glorious EYE. » 


The old play of Lincva, A. v. S. vi. 
— Heaven's bright ſun, the bars moſt glorious EYE. 
Browne, BRIT. PasT. B. i. S. i. p. 3. ? 
Whilſt that the parzs ſole EYE doth guild the ſeas. 
And, in the Poems of fir J. Beaumont, p. 129. edit. 1629. 
+ The ſunn was onely framd to pleaſe the eye, 
And onely therefore nam'd the EVE of heaven. 
Ph. Fletcher, Poux r. Ir, C. vi. 18. 
Heavens bright-burging E vx loſes his blinded light. 
Drayton, Mos. Ex xs. p. 50. edit. 1630. 
A Vayl'd heaven's moſt W EYE» 
Shakeſpeare, K. Joun, A. iv. S. ii. 
— Wich taper light 


To ſeek the beauteous EYE of heaven to — | | 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. | | 


And in Rick. ii. A. iii. S. ii, 
— a When the ſearching EYE of HEAvEN is hid, 
To theſe, and others at hand, I will add only one from Gray, 
Waves in the EE of heaven her many-colour'd wings, 
Compare Lycipas, v. 26. And ſee Malone's Surrr. Sh. i. 595. 
142. While the bee with honied thie, &c.) So Virgil, ECL. i. 56. 
Hyblzis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 
Szpe levi soux u ſuadebit inire $8USURRO, 


On the hill Hymettus, the haunt of learning, the bee has another 
invitation aſſigned, with great elegance and propriety, PARA D. Rec, 


ir. 247. 
1 There flowery hill Hymettus, with the ſound 
Of bees induſtrious murmur, * invites 
5 To 8TUDIOUS uv. 


And 
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And let ſome ſtran ge myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream | 


Of lively portraiture diſplay'd, 
Softly on my gye-lids Ins 2 do aut tl 


147. And let Jome firange myſterious dre 
Wave at his wings in airy fiream 
Of lively portroiture dijplay'd, 

Softly on * laid.] I do not exactly underſtand "ak whole 
of the context. the Dream to wave at Sleep's wings? Doctor 
Newton will have wave to be a verb neuter: and very juſtly, as the 
paſſage now ſtands, But let us ſtrike out af, and make wave active. 


—— Let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave his wings, in airy ſtream, &c. 


« Let 4 fantaſtic Dx ZAM put the wings of sLEET in motion, which 
« ſhall be 4i/p/ayed, or expanded, in an airy or ſoft fream of viſionary 
« imagery, gently falling or ſettling on my eylids,” Or, his may re- 
fer to DREAM, and not to SLEEP, with much the ſame ſenſe. In the 
mean time, ſuppoſing Ive adverbial, as was now common, di/played 
will connect with pourtraiture, that is, *pourtraiture lively diſplayed, 1 
with this ſenſe, © Wave his wings, in an airy ſtream of rich pictures 
« ſo frongly diſplayed in viſion as to reſemble real Life.” Or, if lively 
remain as an adjective, much in the ſame ſenſe, 4; 2 will ſignify 
diſplaying itſelf. On the whole, we muſt not here ſeek for preciſe 
meanings of parts, but acquieſce in a general idea reſulting from the 
whole, which I think is faffciently ſeen. The expreſſion on my eye-lids 
laid, is from Shakeſpeare, Mivs. N. Ds, A. ii. S. i. 


The juice of it “on ſleeping eye-lids laid,” 
In the ſame ſtrain, Fletcher in the FaiTurul SHEPHERDESS, 
— ii, S. i. vol. iii. p. 126. 
———- Sweeteſt ſlumbers 


And ſoft filence, fall in numbers 

On your eye-lids, 
And in the Ta ADT or VALENTINIAN, in an addreſs to ſleep. 
A. v. S. ii. vol. iv. p. 353. 

On this afflicted prince fall like a cloud 

In gentle ſnowers. 
Nor muſt I forget an exquiſite paſſage in Pa RAD. Leer, B. iv. . 


— The timely dew of ſleep 


Now falling with ſoft lumbrous —_ inclines 
Our CyC-lids, = 


Where 
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And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 


Where the language would inſenſibly lull us aſleep, did not the ima- 


ery keep us awake. But for wildneſs, and perhaps force, of imagery, 
in expreſſing the approach of fleep, Shakeſpeare exceeds all. Miss. 
N. Da. A. iii. S. ii. : oy 


Till o'er their brows death-counterfeiting ſleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep, 


151. And as 1 wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, about, and underneath.) This wonderful muſic, parti- 
cularly the ſubterraneous, proceeding ſrom an inviſible cauſe, and whiſ- 
pered to the pious ear alone, by ſome guardian ſpirit, or the genius of 
the wood, was probably ſuggeſted to Milton's imagination by ſome of 


the machineries of the Maſks under the contrivance of Inigo Jones. 


Hollinſhead, deſcribine a very curious device or ſpectacle preſented 
before queen Elizabeth, inſiſts particularly on the ſecret or myſterious 


muſic of ſome fictitious Nymphs, which, he adds, ſurely had been 


«a noble hearing, and the more melodious for the varietie 3 
* thereof, becauſe it ſhould come ſecretlie and ſtrangelie out of the 
earth.“ HIS r. iii. f. 1297. Perhaps the poet's whole idea was from 
one of theſe repreſentations, in which the chief aim of the inventor 
was to ſurpriſe, Jonſon, in a Maſque called a Particular Entertaynment 


of the Queene and Prince at Altrope, 1603, has this ſtage · direction. 


«To the ſound of excellent ſoft muſique, that was there concealed in 
the thicket, there came tripping up the lawne a beauy of facries," 
ke. p. 871. edit. 1616. And the Satyre hearing it ſays, 


Here, and there, and every where? 
Some ſolemnities are nere, 
That theſe cyances ſtrike mine eare. 


And Shakeſpeare drew from the ſame ſource, although the general idea 
is from Plutarch, AnTox. CLEO ATR. A. iv. S. iii. The ſoldiers 
are watching before the palace. Mufick of hautboys under the flage. 
«2 Sold. Peace, what noiſe? 1 Sd. Liſt, Liſt! Muſick Pth'air, 


« 3 Sold. Under the ART R, &c.“ Sandys, in the Notes to his Eng- 


liſh Ovid, ſays, that“ In the garden of the Tuilleries at Paris, by an 
« artificiall device UNDER GROUND invented for muſicke, I have known 
*an echo repeat a Verſe.” Edit. Oxon. 1632. p. 103. Plyche in 
Apuleius, ſleeping on a green and flowery bank near a romantic grove, 
is awakened by inviſible fingers and unſeen harps. Avr. Asin. L. v. 


p. 87. b. edit. Beroald. By the way, the whole of this fiction in Apu- 


eius, where Pſyche wafted by the zephyrs into a delicious valley, ſees 
a foreſt of huge trees, containing a ſuperb” palace richly conftructed 
of ivory, gold and precious ſtones, in Which a ſumptuous banquet 

af M accompanied 
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Sent by ſome Spirit to mortals good, 
Or th' unſeen Genius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fail 1 55 
. + To walk the ſtudious cloyſters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antic plilers maſly proof, | 


gccompanied with muſic is moſt luxuriouſly diſplayed, no-perſon in 
the mean time appearing, has been adopted by the Gothic romance- 
writers. Rinaldo, in Taſſo's Inchanted Foreſt, hears unſeen harps and 
fingers, C. avi. 67, 

152. Above, abeut, or underneath.) This romantic paſſage has been 
imitated by an author of a ſtrong imagination, an admirer and follower 
of our poet, Thomſon, in Sumner, ii Edit. p. 39. The context is 
ad rather for the worſe in the laſt editions. 

And, frequent, at the middle watch of night, 
Or, all day long, in deſarts ſtill, are heard, 
Now here, now there, now wheeling i in mid ſky, 
Around, or underneath, aerial ſounds, i 
Sent from angelic harps, and voices join'd ;. 
A happineſs beſtow'd by us alone, 
On Contemplation, or the hallow'd ear 
Of poet, ſwelling to ſeraphic train, Dr. J. Wa RTO. 


See Tzurzer, A. i. 8. ii. 


Where ſhould this muſic be, i "aw or TH? an! 
It ſounds no more 
— l hear it now above me. 


157. Aud leut als bigh-embowed rocf.] So the line ſtould be printed. 
Highty-vaulted EMBowW8D is e arched. It is the ſame word 
in Couus. v. 1015. 

Where the Bo w'o welkin ow doth bend. 


* 


dale, appears to have been a moſt ſtately and venerable pattern of the 

' _ Gothic ſtyle, Milton was educated at faint Paul's ſchool, contiguous 
to the church; and thus became impreſſed with an early reverence 

for the ſolemnicies of the antient eccleſiaſtical architecture, its vaults, 
ſhrines, iles, pillars, and painted glafs, rendered yet more aweful by 

the accompaniment of the choral ſervice, Does the preſent modern 
en cy thoſe m7 Na: not, We juſtly admire and 
approve 


Old faint Paul's cathedral, from Hollar's valuable plates in Dug- 


— 
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And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
Caſting a dim religious light: 1 


approve ſir Chriſtopher Wren's Grecian proportions. Truth and pro- 
priety gratify the judgment, but they do not affect the imagination. 

159. And floried windows richly dight.] Storied, or painted with 
Stories, that is, hiſtories. That this is preciſely the meaning of the 
word STORIED, we may learn from Harriſon's DescrieT1ON oF 
ExnGLaNnD, written about the year 1580, and prefixed to the firſt vo- 
lame of Hollinſhead. “ As for our churches, all images, ſhrines, ta- 
* bernacles, roodlofts, and monuments of idolatry, are removed, taken 
« downe, and defaced: onelie the sTOR1E5s in the glaſſ-windowes ex- 
« cepted, which for want of ſufficient ſtore of newe ſtuffe, and by 
« reaſon of extreame charge that ſhould grow by the alteration of the 
* ſame into white panes throughout the realme, are not altogether 
« aboliſhed in moſt places at once, but by little and little ſuffered to 
« decaie, that white g/aſſe may be provided and ſet up in their roomes. 
B. ii. C. i. p. 138. col. 2. 30, Theſe srokiks, from whence came 
Milton's epithet sTor1eD, Harriſon, who appears to have been a pu- 
ritan, ranks among the monuments of ido/atry, as being repreſentations 
or images. In Comvus, we find the verb srokx, v. 516, 


What the ſage poets, taught by th'.heavenly Muſe, 
SToRIED of old in high immortal verſe, 


In Chaucer, sToR1aT occurs for hjforical. Lec. CI RO ATR. v. 123. 
p 343. edit. Urr. t 


And this is sroR1AL ſothe, it is no fable. 


Nathan Chytraeus a German, not an inelegant Latin poet, in his 
IrER Ancticun, deſcribing the coſtly furniture of the houſes in 
London, ſays that the walls of the rooms were hung with sToRE& 
or hiſtories, and painted tapeſtries. Por MATT a, Roſtoch. 1579. p. 171. U. 
12mo, 

| Totins eſt urbis, quam fit pretioſa ſupellex ; 

Parietibus quam fint sToRE X, pictique tapetes, 
Inducti. 


I have mentioned elſewhere the antient hiſtorical mummery at Co- 
ventry called“ The old sToRIALL ſhew.“ | 

In barbarous latinity, sToR1A is ſometimes uſed for ursT0- 
RIA. © Item volo et ordino, quod liber meus Chronicarum et Sro- 
* RIARUM Franciæ, ſeriptarum in Gallico, &c.“ Prolog. ad Chiron. 
Franc. tom. iii. Col IEC T. HisToric. Franc. p. 152. Again, of a 
benefactor to a monaſtery, ** Fecit aliam veſtem cum sro lis cruci- 
« fixi Domini.” S. Anaſtaſ. in 8. Leon. iii. Apud Murator, p. 200. 
tom. iii. To this extract many others from monaſlic records might be 
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There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full voic'd quire below, 

In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs, through mine ear, 
Diſſolve me into extaſies, 165 
And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. | 


And may at laſt my weary age 


*. 


Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and moſſy cell, *© 

Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 170 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 

And every herb that ſips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain j 

To fomething like prophetic ſtrain. 

"Theſe pleaſures Melancholy give, 175 


And I with thee will chooſe to live *. 


* 


eaſily added, which are particularly applicable to the text, as they 
prove the frequent uſe of the word 8TOR1A for ſcriptural hiflory. One 
of the arguments uſed by the puritans for breaking the painted glaſs 
in church windows, was becauſe by darkening the church, it obſcured 
the new light of the goſpel. | 
168, —— The peaceful kermitage, | 
5 The hairy gown, and moſſy cell.) In the manuſcript of Milton's 
Maſque, the hermit's hairy gown is mentioned, v. 390. 


His bookes, or his HarRE-cowne, or maple diſh. 


172. And every herb that jips the dew.) It ſeems probable that Mil- 
ton was a ſtudent in botany. For he ſpeaks with great pleaſure of the 
hopes he had formed of being aſſiſted in this ſtudy by his friend 
Charles Deodate, who was a phyſician. ErxiTarn, Damon. v. 150. 


Tu mihi percurres medicos, tua gramina, ſuccos, 
Helleborumque, hymileſque crocos, foliumque hyacinthi, 
Quoſque habet iſta palus Yinbas arteſque medentum, 


2 
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lt will be no detraction from the powers of Milton's original ge- 
nius and invention to remark, that he ſeems to have borrowed the ſub. 
ject of LAL LSR O and I PenseROs0, together with ſome particular 

thoughts, expreſſions, and rhymes, more eldecially the idea of a con- 
traſt between theſe two diſpoſitions, from a forgotten poem prefixed 
to the firſt edition of Burton's Ax AToui or MELANCHOLY, entitled 
« The Author's ABsTRacT of Melancholy, or a Dialogue between 
* Pleaſure and Pain.” Here Pain is Melancholy. It was written, as 

] conjeRure, about the year 1600, I will make no apology for ab- 
ſtracting and citing as much of this poem, as will be ſufficient to 
prove to a diſcerning reader, how far it had taken poſſeſſion of Mil- 
ton's mind. The meaſure will appear to be the ſame; and that our 
author was at leaſt an attentive reader of Burton's book, may be al- 
ready concluded from the traces of reſemblance which I have inciden- 
tally noticed in paſling through the L'ALLzsGRo and IL PEnSEROSO.. 


When I goe muſing all alone, 
Thinking of diverſe thinges foreknown ; 
When I build caſtles in the ayre, 
Voide of ſorrow, voide of feare : 
Pleaſing myſelfe with phantaſmes ſweet, 
Methinkes the time runnes very fleet. 
All my joyes to this are folly, . 
Nought ſo ſweet as Melancholy! 
When to myſelf I at and ſmile, 
With pleaſing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brooke fide, or wood ſo greene, 
Vnheard, vnſought for, and vnſeene ; 
A thouſand pleaſures do me bleſſe, &e.— 
Methinkes I hear, methinkes I ſee, 
Sweet muficke, wondrous melodie; 
Townes, palaces, and cities fine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies ſhine : 
Whatever is louely or diuine ; 
All other joyes to this are folly, 
Nought ſo ſweet as Melancholy! 
Methinkes I heare, methinkes 1 ſee 
Ghoſtes, goblins, fiends : my phantaſie 
Preſents a thouſand vgly ſhapes, —— 
Dolefull outcries, fearefull ſightes, ur 
My ſad and diſmall ſoule affrightes: 
All my griefes to this are folly 
Nought ſo damnde as Melancholy ! &c, &c. 


As to the very elaborate work to which theſe viſionary verſes are 
no unſuitable introduction, the writer's variety of learning, his quo- 
tations from ſcarce and curious books, his pedantry ſparkling with rude 
wit and ſhapeleſs elegance, miſcellaneous matter, intermixture of 
igreeable tales and illuſtrations, and perhaps, above all, the fingula- 

i Titles 
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rities of his feelings cloathed in an uncommon quaintneſs of ſtyle, 
have contributed to render it, even to modern readers, a valuable 
repoſitory of amuſement and information. 8 | 

But I am here tempted to add a part of Burton's proſe, not ſo much 
for the purpoſe of exhibiting a ſpecimen of his manner, as for the 
ſake of ſhewing, at one view, how nearly Milton has ſometimes pur- 
ſued his train of thought, and ſelection of objects, in various paſſages 
of L'ALLEGRO and IL PenseRoOSo. It is in the chapter entitled, 
Exerciſe refified. both of Body and Minde. But the moſt pleaſing of all 
«* outward paſtimes, is Deaubulatio per amana loca, to make a pretty 
1 progreſle, to ſee citties, caſtles, townes : as Fracaſtorius, | 
; © Viſere ſape ammnes nitide!, peramæmnague Tempe, 
Et placidas ſummis ſedtari in montibus auras. 


4% To walke amongſt orchards, gardens, bowres, and artificial! wilder. 


4 neſſes, green thickets, arches, groves, rillets, fountains, and ſuch 


like pleaſant places, like that Antiochian Daphne, pooles, — betwixt 
% wood and water, in a faire meadow by a river fide, to diſport in 
« ſome pleaſant plaine, to run vp a ſteepe hill, or fit in a fhadie ſeat, 
* mult needes be a delectable recreation. To ſee ſome pageant or 
* fight go by, as at coronations, weddings and ſuch like folemnities ; 
* to ſee an embaſſadour, or prince, met, receiued, entertained with 
% Maſkes, ſhewes, &c.— The country has its recreations, may-games, 
&« feaſts, wakes, and merry meetings. — All ſeaſons, almoſt all places, 
haue their ſeuerall paſtimes, ſome in ſommer, ſome in winter, ſome 
abroad, ſome within.—The ordinary recreations which we haue in 
« winter, and in moſt ſolitary times buſy our mindes with, are cardes, 
* tables, — muſicke, Maſkes, viegames, catches, purpoſes, queſtions *, 


«© merry tales of errant knights, kings, queenes, louers, lordes, ladies, 


te dwarfes, theeues, fayries, &c. — Dancing, finging, maſking, mum- 
ming, ſtage-playes, howſoeuer they bee heauily cenſured by ſome 
« ſeuere Catos, yet if opportunely and ſoberly vſed, may inſtly be 
« approved. — To read, walke, and ſee mappes and pictures, ſtatues, 
old coynes of ſeuerall ſortes, in a fayre galleric, artificiall workes, 
&« KC. Whoſoeuer he is therefore, that is overrunne with Solitarineſſe, 
© or carried away with a PLEAS1NG MELANCHOLY and vaine conceits, 
4 can preſcribe him no better remedie than this of ſtudy.“ He 
winds up his ſyftem of ftudious recreation, with a recommendation of 
the ſciences of morality, aſtronomy, botany, &c. To fee a well-cut 
- © herball, all hearbs, trees, flowers, plants, expreſſed in their proper 
colours to the life, &e.“ P. ii. 4.2. p. 224— 234. edit. 1624. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Nice VaTLOUR or Passion ATE Map- 
MAN, there is a beautiful Song on Melancholy, ſome of the ſentiments 
of which, as Sympſon long fince obſerved, appear to have becn dilated 
and heightened in the lu, PznszRr 050. See A. iii. 8. i. vol. x. p. 336. 


* Croſe purpeſen, Quefitons and commands, ſuch as Milton calls * Quips, and Cranks, 
* and wanton Wiles,” _ 
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Milton has more frequently and openly copied the plays of Beaumont 


and Fletcher, than of Shakeſpeare. One is therefore ſurpriſed, that in 
his panegyric on the ſtage, he did not mention the twin-bards, When 


he celebrates the learned ſock of Jonſon, and the wood-notes wild of 
Shakeſpeare. But he concealed his love. 

L*ALLEGRo and IL PensEROs0 may be called the two firſt deſcrip- 
tive poems in the Engliſh language. It is perhaps true, that the cha- 
raters, are not ſufficiently kept apart. But this circumitance has been 
productive of greater excellencies, It has been remarked, No mirth 
« can indeed be found in his melancholy, but I am afraid I always 
meet ſome melancholy in his mirth.” Milton's is the dignity of mirth, 
His chearfulneſs is the chearfulneſs of gravity. The objects he ſelects 


in his L*ALuecro are fo far gay, as they db not naturally excite ſad - 


neſs. Laughter and jollity are named only as perſonifications, and 
never exemplified. Zuid, and Cranks, and wanten wiles, are. enume- 
rated only in general termg. There is ſpetihcally: no mirth in contem - 
plating a fine landſchape. And even his landſchape, although it has 
flowery meadows and flocks; wears @ ſhade of penſiveneſs; and contains 


rufſet laws, fallows gray, and barren mountains, overbung with /aboure ' 


ing clouds, Its old turretted manſion peeping from the trees, awakens 
only a train of ſolemn and romantic, perhaps melancholy, reflection. 
Many a penſive man liſtens with delight to the milk-maid /nging blith, 
to the mower whetting his eythe, and to à diſtant peal of village bells. 
He choſe ſuch illuſtrations as miniſter matter for true poetry, and ge- 
nuine deſcriptien, . Even his moſt brilliant imagery-is mellowed with 
the ſober hues of phitofophic meditation. It was impoſſible” for the 


author of IL PEXsBROse to be more chearful, ar to paint apirth with 


levity; that is, otherwiſe than in the colaursof the higher poetry. 
Both poems are the reſult of the ſame feelings, and the fame. habits. of 
thought. See Note on LAL L. v. 1446. de oh: 
No man was ever ſo diſqualified ta turn puritan as Milton. In this 
and the preceding poem, he profeſſes, himſelf ta be highly pleaſed 


with the choral church-muſic, with Gothic cloyfters, the painted win- 


dows and vaulted iles of @ venerable cathedral, with tilts and tourna- 
ments, and with maſques and pageantries. What very repugnant and 
unpoetical orinciples did he afterwards adopt! He helped ta ſubyert 
monarchy, to deſtroy ſubordination, and to level all diſtinctions of rank. 


But this icheme was totally inconſiſtent with the ſplendours of ſociety, 


with throngs of Knights and barons bold, with fore of ladies, and bige 
triumphs, which belonged to a court, Pomp, and feaſt, and revelry, the 
ſhow of Hymen, with mak and antique pageantry, were among the ſtate 
and trappings of nobility, which he deteſted as an — 8 the repub- 


licaniſm. His ſyſtem of worſhip, which renounced all outward ſo- 
lemnity, all that had ever any connection with popery, tended to 
overthrow the fudiogs cloyſters pale, and the high embowwed roof; to re- 
move the /oried windows richly dight, and to ſilence the pealing organ 
and the full-voiced guire. The delights arifing from theſe objects were 
to be ſacrificed to the cold and philoſophical ſpirit of calyiniſm, which 
furniſhed no pleaſures to the imagination. 


} 


AR CA D ES. 
* Part of an Entertainment preſented to the Coun- 
teſs Dowager of Derby at Harefield, by ſome 
noble perſons of her family, who appear on the 
ſcene in paſtoral habit, moving toward the ſeat 
of ſtate, with this Song. 


8ON SG. 


O OR Nymphs, and Shepherds look, 
What ſudden blaze of majeſty 
15 that which we from hence deſcry, 


* Part of an entertainment preſented to the rounteſs of Derly at Hare: 
FIELD, &c,] We are told by Norden, an accurate topographer who 
wrote about the year 1590, in his SyEcuLum BriTanNniz, under 
HazeFisLD in Middleſex, **'Fhere fir Edmond Anderſon knight, 
lord chief Iuſtice of the common pleas, hath à faire houſe ſtanding 
4% on the edge of the hill, The river Colne paſſing neere the ſame, 
* through the pleaſant meddowes and ſweet paſtures, yealding both 
delight and profit.” SrEC. Brit. P. i. pag. 21. I viewed this 

| Houſe a few years ago, when it was for the moſt part remaining in its 

original ſtate, It is near Uxbridge : Milton, when he wrote Ar- 

CADES, was {till living with his father at Horton near Colnebrooke 

in the ſame neighbourhood. He mentions the ſingular felicity he had 

in vain anticipated, in the ſociety of his friend Deodate, on the ſhady 

banks of the river Colne. EITAT RH. Damon. v. 149. 

Imas, et arguta paulum eee in umbra, 

Aut ad aquas Col x I, &. | 

be and Amidſt. 
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Too divine to be miſtook g 
This, this is hs, . fact unit wo e 


Amidſt the fruitful and delightful-ſcenes of this river, the Nymphs 
and Shepherds had no reaſon to regret, as In the Tum Sono, the 
Arcadian ©* Ladon's lillied ſhore.” 
Unqueſtionably this Maſk was a much longer performance; Milton 
ſeems only to have written the poetical part, conſiſting of theſe three 
Songs and the recitative Soliloquy of the Genius, The reſt: was pro- 
bably proſe and machinery. In many of Jonſon's MasQuts, the poet 
| but ouy — amidſt a cumberſome exhibition of heathen gods 
and mythology 
| ArCabes was acted by perſons of *. Derby's own family. The 
Genius lays, v. 26. ä 


Stay gentle ſwains, tor though i in this diſguiſe, 0 * 
| I ſee bright honour ſparkle through your eyes. 


That is, “ Although ye are diſguiſed like ruſtics, and wear the habit 
of ſhepherds, I perceive that ye are of honourable birth, your no- 
« bility cannot be concealed,” 

V. 1. Look Nymphs, and Shepherds hok, Le.] See the nintk diviſion 
of Spenſer's EP!TRALAMION, And Spenſer's APRILL, in. praiſe of - 


queen Elizabeth, 
See, where ſhe ſits upon the graſſie greene, &c, | 


See alſo Fleteher's Farrurbi SHEPHERDESS, A. i. 8. i. vol. iii. 
p. 150. Where the Satyre ſtops, at ſeeing the ſhepherdeſ — 


—— The Syrinx bright: 

But behold a fairer fight. — 
— For in thy fight, 

Shines more aweful majeſty, &c. 


: - 


g. This, thi is ſhe.) Our. curioſity is gratified in A eren 
from flight and almoſt imperceptible traites, that Milton had here | 
been looking back to Jonſon, the moſt eminent maſk-writer that had | 
yet appeared, and that he had fallen upon ſome of his formularies 
and modes of addreſs. For thus Jonſon, i in an 1 a Altrope, © | 
1603. Works, 1616. p. 874. | 


This is thee, 
This is ſhee, . R 
8 In whoſe world of grace, &c. -n a | 
We mall hd other petty imitations'from Jonſon. Milton fas, v. 106. 


Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her, 
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98 ARCADSSs - 


To whom our vows and wiſhes bend; 


Here our ſolemn ſearch hath end. 


Fame, that ber high worth to raiſe, 


Seem'd erſt fo laviſh and profuſe, 


We may juſtly now accuſe 10 


Of detraction from her praiſe; 


Leſs than half we find expreſt, 
Envy bid conceal the reſt, | 


Mark what radiant ſtate the ſpreads, 


In circle round her ſhining throne, | 15 
Shooting her beams like ſilver threads; _ 
This, this is ſhe alone, 

Sitting like a Goddeſs bright, 

In the center of her light. 


So Jonſon, ibid. p. 871. Of the queen and young prince, 


That is Cypariſſus' face, 
And the dame has Syrinx' grace; 
O, that Pan were now in place, &c. 


Again, Milton ſays, v. 46. 


—— And curl the grove 
In ringlets quaint, — 


| 80 Jonſon, i in a Maſque at Welbeck, 1633. v. 15. 


When was old Sherwood's head more QuainTLY cn ? 


— ſce . at v. 46, And OssRVAr. on „ F. Q. vol. it, 
250. 


Might 
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ARCADE s. 99 
Might ſhe the wiſe Latona be, 20 
Or the towred Cybele, | 
Mother of a hundred Gods ; 

Juno dares not give her odds ; ord 
Who had thought this clime had held; —_ 
A deity ſo unparalleld? „% 0% 1 % 


As they come forward, the Genius of the wood 
appears, and turning toward them, ſpeaks. 


o - — 


GENIUS. 8 

AT gentle Swains, for though in this diſguiſe, 
I ſee bright honour ſparkle through your eyes; 

Of famous Arcady ye are, and ſprung hy 
Of that renowned flood, fo often ſung, 
Divine Alpheus, who by ſecret fluce 30 
Stole under ſeas to meet his Arethuſe ; | * 
And ye, the breathing roſes of the wood, 
Fair filver-buſkin'd Nymphs, as great and good, 
I know this queſt of yours, and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 35 
To the great miſtreſs of yon princely ſhrine, 
Whom with low reyerence I adore as mine, 


Ne " And. 
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100 ARCADE s. 
And with all helpful tervice will comply 


To further this night's glad ſolemnity; ; 

And lead ye where ye may more near behold 40 
What ſhallow-ſearching Fame hath left e | 
Which I full oft amidſt theſe ſhades alone 

Have ſat to wonder at, and gaze upon: 5 
For know, by lot from Jove I am the Power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 45 
To nurſe the ſaplings tall, and curl the grove 


46. — And curl the grove.) So Drayton, Por vor z. S. vii. vol. ii. 
p. 786. Of a grove on a hill. 


Where ſhe her.curLED head unto oj eye may ſhew. 


Agiin, vid meg 299: any” or 


/;-——— Banks crown'd with CURLED. ; groves. | 


And ibid. S. xii. vol. iii. p gos. 
Her curLED head ſo high, that refs far * near, be. 
Again, ibid. S. xv. vol. iii. p. 948. 901 | £014 10 
Greeting each CURLED grove, —— 


And in a line which Py Jonſon remembered, ibid. ; xxxiii, 
vol. iii. p. 1111. 
Where Sherwood her « cur1'D front i into. the cold doth — | 
And Jonſon, again, To s R. WRorn, edit, 1616. p. 822. 8 
Along'ſt the cuxLeD Woods, and painted meades, 


In Browne s Inner TEMPLE MASQUE, p. 130. edit, Davies, 


She without ſtormes the ſturdy oakes can teare, 
And turpe their rootes where late their curL'p tops were. | 


"Andi in his B. PasTORALS, B. i. S. iv. p. 78. 


And trees that on the hill-ſide comely grew 
Did nod their cuxLep heads, —— 


And a tree has * ſpreading armes and cuxLED top,” ibid. B. il. 8. i 


. 106. Compare Note on Is Ppxs. v. 50. 


5 With 


A R C A PD E s. 101 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill 
of noiſome winds, and blaſting vapours chill: 

And from the boughs bruſh off the evil dew, © 50 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 
Or what the croſs dire-looking planet ſites, 1 


4 - 
” 


47+ With ringlets guain:.— Quay is here in, hs ſenſe of Shake- 
ſpeare, Mios. N. DR. A. ii. S. i. 


And the QuaixT mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undiſtinguiſhable. 


8, And all 11 I ſave from nightly ill, 

? Of — Leary and 93 ws chill.) This i is * ollics 
of a kindred ſpirit in Comus, who dwells in xURAL SHRINE, as our 
Genius of the grobe at Harefield, in oaxen BowER. CoM. v. 269. 

Forbidding every bleak untimely fog 
To touch the pRosPEROVUS growth of this tall wood. 


50. And from the Bong ba bruſh off the evil dew.) The expreſſion and 
idea are Shakeſperian, but in a different ſenſe and application. Cali- 
ban ſays, TEM. A. i. S. iv, 


As WICKED DEW as e 'er my mother BRUSH'D 
With raven's feather from unwholſom fen, &c. 
. Para. L. B. v. 429. 
a From off the ground each morn 
We znRusz mellifluous dews.— 
The phraſe hung on the mind of Gray, 
Ba ushix with haſty ſteps the DEW Awar. 
„And beal the harms of thwarting thunder blus, 
And what the croſs dire-loking planet ſmites.] Compare Shake- 


= Jour. Ces. A. i. S. iii. 
Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder - ſtone, 
And when the cross BLUE lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heaven, &c, — | 


And Kine Lear, A. iv. S. vii. In the quarto copies. 


To ftand againft the deep dread-bolted thunder? 1 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick enoss lightning? 


\ 


Or 
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402 ARG ADB 5. 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites. 


When evening gray doth riſe, I fetch my round 


Over the mount, and all this hallow'd ground, 


And early ere the odorous breath of morn 56 


Awakes the flumb'ring leaves, or tafſel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haſte I all about, 


Number my ranks, and viſit every ſprout 


With puiſſant words, and murmurs made to bleſs ; 


But elſe in deep of night, when drowfineſs 61 


Hath lock'd up mortal, ſenſe, then liſten I 


| To the celeſtial Sirens harmony, 


$4. —T fetch my round 


Over the mount, and all this alla greund.] So in Crus: - 


LINE, A. i. S. ii. 
PII yBTCH a run about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affeftions, — * * | 
And in Acts Arosr. C. xxviii. v.13. We yr a compaſs,” But 
the phraſe is ſtill in uſe. 
58, —— Haſte J all about, | 
Number my ranks, and viſit every ſprout.) So the magician Iſ- 
meno, when he conſigns the inchanted foreſt to his demons, G1zs. 
Lis, C. xiii. 8. | 
Prendete in guardia queſta filva, e quis ro 
PiaNnTE, che NUMERATE a voi conſegno, 


Poets are magicians. What they create they command. The buſineſs 


* 


of one imaginary being is eaſily transferred to another: from a bad 


to a good demon. 
62, —— Then liften I 
To the celeflial Syrens harmony, 
That fit upon the nine infolded ſpheres.) This is Plato's ſyf- 
tem, Fate, or Nzces81TY, holds a ſpindle of adamant : and, with 


her three daughters, Lacheſis, Clotho, and Atropos, who handle the 


vital web wound about the ſpindle, ſhe conducts or turns the heavenly 
badies. Nine Muſes, or Syrens, fit on the ſummit of the hho | 
4 c 
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That ſit upon the nine infolded ſpheres, 
And ſing to thoſe that hold the vital ſhears, 65 
And turn the adamantin ſpindle round, 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. 
Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſic lie, 
To lull the daughters of Neceſſity, 


And keep unſteddy Nature to her law, --5k 0h 
And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 


103 


which, in their revolutions produce the moſt raviſhing muſical har- 
mony. To this harmony the three daughters of Neceſhty perpetually 
fing in correſpondent tones. In the mean time, the adamantine ſpindle, 
which is placed in the lap or on the knees of Neceflity, and on which 
the fate of men and gods is wound, is alſo revolved. This muſic of the 
ſpheres, proceeding from the rapid motion of the heavens, is ſo loud, 
various, and ſweet, as to exceed all aptitude or proportion of the 
human ear, and therefore is not heard by men. Moreover, this ſphe- 
rical muſic conſiſts of eight uniſonous melodies; the ninth is a con- 
centration of all the reit, or a diapaſon of all thoſe eight melodies z 
which diapaſon, or concenTvs, the nine Sirens ſing or addreſs to 
the ſupreme being. This laſt circumſtance, while it juſtifies a doubt- 
ful reading, illuſtrates or rather explains a paſſage in theſe lines, Ar 
A SOLEMN Music, v. 6. 

That undiſturbed ſong of purRs concenT, 

Aye ſung before the ſaphire-colour'd throne, 
To #1M that ſits thereon, 


Milton, full of theſe Platonic ideas, has here a reference to this con- 
ſummate or coONCENTUAL Song of the ninth ſphere, which is unvdis- 
TURBED and PURE, that is, unallayed and perfect. The Platoniſm ig 
here, however, in ſome degree chriſtianiſed. ! W 
Theſe notions are to be found in the tenth Book of Plato's Rærus- 
Lic, in his Timacus, and other parts of his works; but they cannot 
be well underſtood or digeſted without the aſſiſtance of Proclus, who 
yet has partly clouded the ſyſtem with new, refinements, Hence we 
are to interpret Spenſer in the Platonic Hxrwnzs in Hoxour gr 
BzavTiEB. | 
For Love is a CELESTIALL HARMONIE | 
Of likewiſe hearts, compoſed of sTarRES CoxNcent, =» 
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1% ARCADE 8 


After the heavenly tune, which none can bear 


Of — mold with groſs e ear: 


+ «4 * 
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72. Aer the 145 tune, „ obich none can hear 
O buman mold with groſs unpurged car.] I do not recollect this 

reaſon in Plato, the Somnium SCIP1ON1S, or Macrobius. But our 
author, in an academic Proluſion on the Music or Tre: SPHERES, 
having explained Plato's theory, aſſigns a fimilar reaſon. * Quod au- 


tem nos hanc MINIME audiamus harmoniam, ſane in aus A videtur 


« eſſe, furacis Promethei audacia, quæ tot mala hominibus invexit, 
et ſimul hanc felicitatem nobis abftulit, qua nec unquam frui lice- 
* . dum ſceleribus cooperti belluinis, cupiditatibus obruteſcimus, 
— At f pura, fi nivea geſtaremus pectora, — tum quidem ſuaviſſi- 
* ma illa ſtellarum circumeuntium muſica perſonarent aures noſtræ et 
K ”” PRosg-wokks, vol. ii. 588. See OS EAVAT. on 
nſer's F. Q. ii. 32. On the ſame principle, the airy muſic which 
I waking poet hears in It PznszER080, was ſent only © by ſome 
s ſpirit to MORTALS GOOD.” v. 153. And in his proſe- works, he 
mentions thoſe ** celeſtial ſongs to others 10APPREHENSIBLE, but not 
4 to thoſe who were notdefiled with women, &c.“ APoL., SMECTYMN, 
P- 178. edit. Tol. It is the ſame philoſophy in Couus, v. 457» 


And in clear thought, and ſolemn viſion, 
Tell her of things which no O Bak CAN HEAR. 


I think this part of the ſyſtem was more immediately ſoggelted by 
"Shakeſpeare, Mexcn, or Vin. A. v. S. i. | £ 
. There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold't, » 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the yound-eyed cherubims : 4 
Such harmony is in immortal ſounds! _ 
But whilſt this Mvppy veſture of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe us in, we CANNOT HEAR IT. 


Milton's Gepius of the Grove, being a ſpirit nt from Joe, and com- 

miſſioned from heaven to exerciſe a preternatural n over the 

ſaplings tall, to avert every noxious influence, and “ to > t. every 
1 


1 de 


« ſprout with paiſant words and murmurs made to bleſs,” 


_ privilege, not indulged to groſs mortals, of hearing 


— The ccleſtial Syrens harmony. al 
This enjoyment, which is highly imagined, was wetaxetion from 


the duties of his peculiar charge, in the cept of va when te 
world is locked up in ſleep and ſilence. 3 Foes * 2 


73. —— With groſs unpurged car.] Compare LR Au M1vs. 
N. Ds. A. iii. S. i. 

And I will purcs thy MorTAL CROSSNESS fas * 

That thou will like an airy ſpirit go. | 

| And 


_— * 

* 
Ae 4 & 105 

And yet ſuch muſic worthieſt were to blaze 

The peerleſs highth of her immortal praiſe, 75 

Whoſe luſtre leads us, and for her moſt fit, 

If my inferiour hand or voice could hit 

Inimitable ſounds, yet as we go, : 

Whate'er the {kill of leſſer Gods can ſhow, 

I will aſſay, her worth to celebrate, $6 80 

And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſtate 5 


Where ye may all that are of noble ſtem 
Approach, and kiſs her ſacred veſture's hem. 


81. And ſo attend ye toward her glittering fate.) A 8TaTE ſignified 
a throne or chair of ſtate, or a canopy. Thus Drayton PoLYoLB, 
8. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 1168, Of a royal palace. Fat: | 
Who led from room to room, amazed is to ſee 
The furnitures and sTATEs, which all imbroideries be, 
The rich and ſumptuous beds, &c. 


And our author, PAR AD. L. B. x. 445. 


Aſcended his high throne, which under STATE, 
Of. richeſt texture ſpread. = 


Jonſon affords a ſtill more immediately appoſite paſſage, HYugexzy 
vol. v. 272. | 
| And ſee where Juno 


Diſplays her GLITTERING 8TATE and CHAIR, | 
The Nymphs and Shepherds are here directed by the Genius ta 


look and advance toward a GLITTERING STATE, Or canopy, in the 
midſt of the ſtage, in which the counteſs of Derby was placed as & 
Rural Queen. It does not appear, that the Second Song which here 
immediately follows, was now ſung. Some machinery, or other mat- 
ter, intervened, 


83. Approach and kiſs her veſture's ſacred bem.] Fairfax, in the me- 
trical Dedication of his Taſſo to ua Anne, commands his Muſe 
not to approach too boldly, nor to ſoil : 


—— Her vVESTURES SAGRED HEM. 


I muſt not quit Milton's Gzy1ys 3 obſerving, chat « Genius 
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II. Sons. 


OE R the ſmooth enamel'd green, 


Where no print of ſtep hath been, 85 
Follow me as I ſing, ien 
And touch the warbled ſtring. 
Under the ſhady roof 


Of branching elm ſtar- proof. 


is more than once introduced in Jonſon's Unvexwoops and Mas- 


 Quzs. The poem on Lord Bacon's Birth-day, written 1620, thus 


opens 
NR Hail happy czn1vs of this antient pile! 
How comes it all things round about thee ſmile, &c. 


The poet at entering York-houſe, ſtarts at ſeeing the centvs of that 


venerable edifice, ſtanding in the midſt as in the act of performing 
ſome magic myſtery, which diffuſes a peculiar appearance of feſtivity 
and hoſpitality over every ſurrounding object. vol. vi. 425. In © Part 
of the King's Entertainment paſſing to his coronation,” the Genius 
of London appears. Edit. fol. ut ſupr. 1616. p. 849. He ſays, ſome- 
what in Milton's manner, 

When Brutus plough firſt gave the infant bounds, 

And I, thy Gznivs, wark'p auſpicious RounDs 

In every furrow, ——— 


And in the Entertaynment at Theobalds, 16 che dialogue is chiefly 
ſupported by a Genius, p. 887. But, what is ſtill more to our pur- 
poſe, the Fates, the daughters of Night, who drawe out the chayne 
* of Deſtinie, vpon whoſe threads both liues and times depend” are 
repreſented teaching future things from their adamantine booke,” to 
the Genius of this piece, who is the GENIus of the palace of Theo- 
balds. The ſtage - direction is, The three Parcz, the one holding 
& the rocke, the other the ſpindle, and the third the ſheeres, with a 
& book of adamant lying open before them, &c.“ p. 888. 

88. Under the ſhady roof.) In Paz av. L. B. v. 137. Under suADr 
& arborous ROOF.” | a 

89. Of branching elm Har- prosf.] One of Peacham's EunLems is 


the picture of a large and lofty grove, which defies the influence — 


„ 


ketitious hero's happy readineſs of mo eſpecially on ſo critical 
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Follow me, of 26 150110, 227048 
I will bring you where ſhe fits, | 
Clad in ſplendour as befits 

Her deity. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not ſeen. 95 


III. Son 6. 


Nurbe and Shepherds dance no more 
By ſandy Ladon's lillied banks, 

On old Lycæus or Cyllene hoar 
Trip no more in twilight ranks, 


the moon and 'ſtars appearing over it. This grove, in the verſes 

affixed, is ſaid to be, | 1635 4403 
Not peircable to power of any ſtarre. 

See Peacham's Minzxva BriTanNa, p. 182. edit, 1612, 4to. But 


literally the ſame line is applied to a grove in the Fazzig en 
i. i. 7. Where Spenſer ſeems to have imitated Statius, Tues, L. 2. 85. 


 ——- Nulli penetrabilis aſtro 
Lucus iners. —— 
Compare our author, Pax AD. L. B. ix. 1088. 


— Where higheſt woods 1MPENETRABLE | 
To srax, or ſun- light, ſpread their umbrage broad. 


But sTAR-PROOP is aſtrological, as in Martin's Dunne Kxicnr, 


1608. Reed's OLD PL. iv. 479. 
Or elſe 8Tar-cross'Dd with ſome hagg's helliſhneſs. 
See Note on v. 51. 


I muſt add, that when Jonſon makes Bobadil tamely ſubmit to « 
ſevere and diſgraceful drubbing, the characteriſtical humour of the 
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Though Erymanth your loſs deplore, | 100 
A better ſoil ſhall give ye thanks. 


an 1 in declaring "OR he was - 5nd ary is alſo indireQly 

intended to ſerve the purpoſe of ridiculing the prevailing fondneſs for 
aſtrology. At leaſt, without conſidering the popular ſuperſtitions about 
the influence of the planets, Bobadil's pretence is forced, unnatural, 
and almoſt unintelligible. 


97. By ſandy Ladm's lillied banks.) Doctor Newton obſctves, that 


this river might properly be ſaid to have lilied banks, ſince Diony- 
s ſius, as I find him quoted by F nan; has called it, 
„ TT wer, PP 55 Parr Ad. 


I know not that Dionyſius mentions the river Ladon any where, but 
in the following verſe of the Pzr1eces1s, v. 41%. 


H. d a&yvuyios wnxvirey vinws Adds. 
Ubi etiam priſeis porrigitur aquis Ladin. 


Ovid mentions Ladon. more than once, but Without 1 its lilies, Mrrau. 
1. 702. 


$ : 
£ . 6 


— Arenof placitum Lapon 18 ad amnem. 
Again, FasT. ii. 274. 
Quique citis LA Dou in mare currit aquis, 
Again, ibid. v. 89. 
4 Menalos hunc, \Lapoxque rapax.— 
. Statius, TnEB. ix. 573. 
—— Gelidas LA Donis ad undas. 
And Callimachus, Hymn. Jov. v. 18. 


AAN a ebe fi tpptty, — * 
Ladon vero magnus nondum flucbat.— 


Feſtus Avienus, I believe, is the only antient Latin poet, if he de- 
ſerves the name, who ſpeaks of the fertility of the fields waſhed by 
Ladon. Descr1yT. ORB. v. 574. 


Hic diſtentus aqua sATA lambit yixcv1a Ladon, 


But by LILLIED banks we are perhaps only to underſtand water- 
Iilies. And, by the way, here is an authority for reading /i/lied in- 


* Re - 


ſtead of twill:a, in a very controverted verſe of the Tur or, Av. 


8. i. [Johnſ. Steev. vol. i. p. 86.] 
Thy banks with pionieg and ?tvil/ed brims. 
This inſtance almoſt aſcertains one of Mr. Steevens's very rational con- 
jectures, on a text b had been long incorrigible. LiLLig ſeems 
to 


r 
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From the ſtony Mznalus e ber Std bas M z 
Bring your flocks, and live with us, mou 
Here ye ſhall have greater grace, t 
To ſerve the Lady of this place. 2 105 
Though Syrinx your Pan's miſtreſs were, | 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. | 


4 


w* 


Such a rural Queen a 
All Arcadia hath: not ſeen *. 


to have been no uncommon epithet for the banks of a river. So in 
Sylveſter, cited in EnGLanD's PARNASSUS, 1600. p. 479. 


By ſome cleare river's L1LLIE-PAVED fide. 


Ibid. —Sardy Ladon,—)]-Milton, as we have ſeen, has got Ovid's 
epithet ARENOSUS to Ladon, But this paſtoral river had before been 
celebrated in Engliſh with the ſame epithet, by Browne, Bait, PasT. 
B. ii. S. iv. p. 107. 8 

The filuer Ladon, on his sau D ſhore, 
Heard my complaints. 


But as Mr. Bowle obſerves, the river Ladon has the ſame epithet in 
Sydney's ARCADIA, perhaps for the firſt time in Engliſh. B. ii. p. 293. 
edit. 1725. Ovid has alſo argnosvus for the Tiber. FAST. i. 242. 
And for Hebrus, ibid. iii. 737. 8 


A counteſs of Derby, the ſame perhaps before whom this piece 
was preſented at Harefield, appears to have acted in Jonſon's Firff 
Queent's Maſque at Whitehall, 1605. Works, fol. ut ſupr. p.899. And 
in the Second Querne s Maſque at Whitehall, 1608. Ibid. p. 9o8. And 
again, in the Maſque of Qutenes at Whitehall, 1609. Ibid. p. 964. 
In all theſe three performances ſhe is called the Counteſs of Derby. 


The dowager counteſs, before whom Arcapes was ated, was 
Alice, daughter of fir John Spenſer of Althorpe. She was, according 
to Dugdale, the third wife of Ferdinando earl of Derby ; on whoſe 
premature death, ſhe married fir Thomas Egerton, viſcount Brackley, 
and Chancellor of England, who died in 1617. BARON. ii. 414. 251. 
Harrington has an Epigram to this lady, B. iii. 47. In praiſe of the 
Countefſe of Derby married to the Lord Chancellour, | 


This noble counteſſe lived many yeeres 
With Derby, one of England's greateſt peeres; 


Fruitful 
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Fruitfull and faire, and of ſo cleare a name 
That all this region marvel'd at her fame : 
But this brave peere extin& by haſtned fate , 

She ſtaid, ah ! too too long, in widowes ſtate z 

And in that ſtate took ſo ſweet ſtate upon her 

All eares, eyes, tongues, heard, ſaw, and told, her honour, &c; 


See MSS. WII IIs, Bibl. Bodl. fol. num. viii. f. 54. Pzpics. Bucks, 
She died in January, 1636, and was buried at field. Arcapes 
could not therefore have been written later than the year 1636. Pro- 


bably ſome time before, More will be ſaid of this Lady Derbys 


connections, in Convs, 
* He died 1594+ 


A 


AST: 


PRESENTED 


Ar LUDLOW-CASTLE®, 1634. 


BEFORE 


TAN EARL or BRIDGEWATER, 
THEN PRESIDENT of WALES +. 


4 
- 


* 


8. 


% 4 Maſt preſented at Ludlow -cafile.””) Some idea of this caſtle, 


in which Comvs was acted with great ſplendour, and which is now 
ruinous and periſhing, may - not be unacceptable to thoſe who read 
Milton with the fond attentions of a lover. It was founded on a ridge of 
rock overlooking the river Corve, by Roger Montgomery, about the 
year 1112, in the reign of king Henry the firſt. But without enter. 
ing into its more obſcure and early annals, I will rather exhibit the 
Kate in which it might be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, when Milton's drama 
was performed. Thomas Churchyard in a Poem called The Wox- 


THINES or WALEs, printed in 1587, has a Chapter entitled © The 


* Caſtle of Ludloe. In one of the ſtate-apartments, he mentions a 


ſuperb eſcocheon in ſtone of the Arms of Prince Arthur; and an em- 


palement of Saint Andrew's Croſs. with Prince Arthur's Arms, painted 
in the windows of the Hall. And in the Hall and Chambers, he ſays, 
there was a variety of rich workmanſhip, ſuitable to ſo magnificent a 
caſtle. In it is a Chapel, he adds, ** moſt trim and coſtly, fo bravel 

* wrought, ſo fayre and finely framed, &c.“ About the walls of this 
Chapel, were ſumptuouſly painted © a great device, a worke moſ riche 
©& and rare,” the Arms of many kings of England, and of the lords 
of the Caſtle, from fir Walter Lacie the firſt lord, &c. The armes 
« of al theſe afore ſpoken of, are gallantly and cunningly ſet out in 
„that Chapell.— Now is to be rehearſed, that fir Harry Sidney being 
lord Preſident buylt twelve roomes in the ſayd Caſtle, which goodly 
c buildings doth ſhewe a great beautie to the fame. He made alſo a 
« poodly Wardrobe underneath the new Parlor, and repayred an old 
40 tower called Mortymer's Tower, to keepe the auncient recordes in 
„the ſame: and he repayred a fayre roume under the Court-houle, 
« —and made a great wall about the wood. yard, and built a moſt 
* braye Conduit within the inner Court: And all the newe buildings 
% over the Gate, fir Harry Sidney, in his dayes and government 
% there, made and ſet out, to the honour of the queene, and the 


« glorie of the Caſtle. There are, in a goodly or ſtately place, ſet out 


« my lorde earl of Warwick's Arms, the carl of Darbie, the earl of 
% Worceſter, the earl of Pembroke, and fir Harry Sidney's Armes in 
« like manner: al theſe ſtand on the left fide of the [great] Cham- 


« ber. On the other fide, are the Armes of Northwales and _ 
p „ wales 
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« wales, two red lyons and two golden lyons [for] Prince Arthur. At 


« the end of the Dyning Chamber, there is a pretty device, how the 


« hedge-hog broke his chayne, and came from Ireland to Ludloe. 
« There is in the Hall a great grate of iron, [a portcullis] of a huge 
« height.” fol. 79. In the Hall, or one of the great Chambers, 
Couus was ated. We are told by David Powell the Welch hiſtorian, 
that fir Henry Sidney knight, made lord Preſident of Wales in 1564, 
« repaired the Caſtle of Ludlowe, which is the cheefeſt houſe within 
« the Marches, being in great decaie, as the Chapell, the Courthouſe, 
« and a faire Fountaine, &c, Alſo he erected diuers new buildings 
„within the ſaid Caſtell, &c.“ HisT, of CamsRia, edit. 1580. 
p. 401. 4: In this caſtle, The Creation of Prince Charles to the 
Principality of Wales and Earldom of Cheſter, afterwards Charles the 
Firſt, was kept as a feſtival, and ſolemniſed with uncommon magni- 
ficence, in the year 1616, See a Narrative entitled The Loue of 
« Wales to their Soueraigne Prince, &c,” Lond. 1616. 4to. Many 
of the exteriour towers ſtil] remain. But the royal apartments, and 
other rooms of ſtate, are abandoned, defaced, and lie open to the 
weather. It was an extenſive and ſtately fabric. Over the ſtable-doors 
are the arms of queen Elizabeth, Lord Pembroke, &c. Frequent to- 
kens of antient pomp peep out from amidit the rubbiſh of the moyl- 
dering frazments. Prince Arthur, abovementioned, ſon of Henry the 
ſeventh, died in 1502, in this caſtle, which was the palace of the 
Prince of Wales, appendent to his principality, It was conſtantly 
inhabited by his deputies, ſtyled the Lords — of Wales, till the 
rincipality- court, a ſeparate juriſdiction, was diſſolved by king William. 
The caſtle was repreſented in one of the ſcenes of Milton's Maſk. 

T* Before the earl of Bridgewater, then preſident Males.“] Sir John 
Egerton ſon of Thomas lord Chancellor Egerton, knight of the Bath, 
ear] of Bridgewater, Baron of Eleſmere, and lord Prefident of Wales, 
before whom Comus was preſented at Ludlow-caſtle, in 1634, mar- 
ried Frances ſecond daughter of Ferdinando fifth earl of Derby. And 
thus it was for the ſame family that Milton wrote both AxcAbES and 
Couus: for the counteſs dowager of Derby, before whom Arca- 
bes was preſented, was mother to Lady Bridgewater, and, if Dugdale 
is to be credited, mother in law to Lord Bridgewater her huſband, 
See above, p. 109. 

Lord Bridgewater died in 1649. His Lady in 1635. They had 
fifteen children, John lord viſcount Brackley, the third ſon, and who 
performed the part of the FixzsT BroTHER in our Maſk, ſucceeded 
to his father's inheritable titles, and was at length of the Privy-Coun- 
eil to king Charles the ſecond. He died, aged fixty-four, in 1686. 
He was therefore only twelve years old when he added in Couus. 
And his brother Thomas, who played the Second BrxoTHer was ſtill 
younger. Hence, in the dialogue between Comus and the Lady, v. 28g. 
Cem. Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom! | 
| Lad. As ſmooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. 

Chauncy, the hiſtorian of Hertfordſhire, who was well acquainted 
with John Lord Brackley, ſays that he was a nobleman of the moſt 
| 2d In P | valuable 
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valuable and amiable qualities: “ he was of a middling ſtature, with 
« black hair, a round viſage, a modeſt and grave aſpect, a ſweet and 
« pleaſant countenance, and comely preſence, He was a learned man, 
and delighted much in his library, &c.” Hisr. Hezrs. p. 554. 
| This account of his perſon, perfectly correſponds with Milton's de- 
5 ' ſcription of his beauty while a boy : and the panegyric, we may ſup. J. 
poſe, was as juſtly due to his younger brother Thomas. Coy, v. 298. 
Their port was more than human, as they ſtood : | 
I took it for a faery viſion 
Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, | 
And play i' th' plighted clouds. I was aw-ftruck, 
And, as I paſt, I worſhipt, —— 7 


Again, the Lady requeſts Echo, v. 236. 


Canſt thou not tell me of a gentle pair ; 
That likeſt thy Narciſſus are? nc 
Mr. Thomas Egerton abovementioned, who performed the part of pe 
the Second BROTHER, was a fourth ſon, and died unmarried at the | 
age of twenty three, | Ng 
The Lady Alice Egerton, probably ſo named from her grandmother nc 
the counteſs dowager of Derby, who acted the Lady in Comvs, was 1 
the eleventh daughter, and could not now have been more than thir- © 
teen years old. She married Richard Lord Vaughan in England and fir 
lord Carbury in Ireland. She died without children. More will be 
ſaid of her hereafter. | 1 pe 
All that I have mentioned, and many more, of the family, are br 
buried under a ſtately monument in the church of Gadeſden in Hert- 
fordſhire, but bordering upon Buckinghamſhire, There is a long in- pu 
ſcription to the memory of the father, the lord Preſident of Wales, de 
who, among other molt reſpectable accompliſhments is there ſaid to F 
have been © a profound ſcholar.” It was lucky, that at leaſt the chief 0 
perſon of the audience was capable of underſtanding the many learned aſſ 
alluſions in this drama, The family lived at Aſhridge, antiently a 
royal palace, in the pariſh of Gadeſden, and fill inhabited by their cel 
illuſtrious deſcendant the preſent duke of Bridgewater, Milton, as nat 
we have ſeen, lived in the neighbourhood; and, as at Harcheld, was 
thence employed to write this Maſk, on occaſion of Lord Bridge- ha! 
water entering upon his official reſidence at Ludlow-caſtle. The ob! 
| two young noblemen, John Lord Brackley, and Mr. Thomas Egerton, . 
| were practitioners in the buſineſs of acting Maſques ; and, although thi 
| ſo very young, had before appeared on a higher ſtage, They acted in a no! 


Maſque called CozLum BriTannicun, written by that elegant poet, 
the rival of Waller, Thomas Carew, and performed in 1633, in the 
Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, on Shrovetucſ{day-night. See Carew's 
Pots, p.215. edit. 165 1. It is more than probable, that they played 
among the young nobility, together with their ſiſter the Lady Alice, in 
ArCapes. Where ſee v. 26. ſeq. Their filter, Penelope Egerton, 3 
fixth daughter, acted at court with the queen and other ladies, in Jon- 
ſon's Maſque of CHLoRibia at ſhrove-tide, 1630, Works, vol. vi. 211. 
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To the Right Honourable, 


Joux Lord Vicount BRACLx, ſon and heir ap- 
parent to the Earl of BRIDGE WATER, &c. 


My LoR p, 


HIS poem, which received its firſt occaſion 
of birth from yourſelf and others of your 
noble family, and much honour from your own 
perſon in the performance, now returns again to 
make a finall dedication of itſelf to you. Although 
not openly acknowledged by the author, yet it is a 
legitimate off-ſpring, ſo lovely, and ſo much de- 
fired, that the often copying of it hath tired my 
pen to give my ſeverall friends ſatisfaction, and 
brought me to a neceſlity of producing it to the 
publike view; and now to offer it up in all rightfull 
devotion to thoſe fair hopes, and rare endowments 
of your much promiſing youth, which give a full 
aſſurance, to all that know you, of a future ex- 
cellence, Live, ſweet Lord, to be the honour of your 


name, and receive this as your own, from the 


hands of him, who hath by many favours been long 
obliged to your moſt honoured parents, and as in 


this repreſentation your attendant THyYRs18s, ſo 


now in all reall expreſſion 
Your faithfull and moſt 
humble Servant, 


H. LAWES. 


— | _— 
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b 
The Copy of a Letter written by Sir HEN RV ( 
WooTToN, to the Author, upon the following 8 
8 | L 
Poem. 5 
01 
From the Colledge, this 13. of April, 1638, p 
| Fi 
IT was a ſpecial favour, when you lately be- p 
ſtowed upon me here, the firſt taſte of your 4 
acquaintance, though no longer then to make me Pp 
know that I wanted more time to value it, and to a 
enjoy it rightly ; and in truth, if I could then have a 
imagined your farther ſtay in theſe parts, * which ; 
I underſtood afterwards by Mr. H., I would have « 
hy had 
* Which I underſlood afterwards by Mr. H.”) Perhaps Milton's friend r 
Samuel Hartlib, whom I have ſeen mentioned in ſome of the pamph- fi 
lets of this period, as well acquainted with fir Henry Wootton. Hart- 0 
lib was a native of Holland; and being ſettled in England, probably 00 
became intimate with Milton by means of Thomas Voung, Paſtor to 0 
the Engliſh merchants at Hamburgh, Milton's preceptor. Hartlib was 6 
warmly attached to the parliament. He was concerned in publiſhing « 
ſome of the pieces written by his friend John Dury, a voluminous and « 
buſy pamphleteer, a Scotch ſectariſt, firſt a preſbyterian and afterwards 6 
an independent. Among theſe are, Sea/onable Diſcourſe fer Reformation, k 
Lond. 1649. 4to. — The Reformed School, Lond. 1650. 12mo, — 8. 6 
plenent to the Reformed School, Lond. 1651. 12mo. Thee two laſt are « 
new projects for the education of youth. — The unchanged conflant and \ 
Hugle-bearted Peace-maker, &c. Or a Vindication of. Mr. J. Durie, Ee. [ 
Lond. 1650. 4to. — An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe on Toleration, &c. 1644. | 
* It is a defence of independence; and is addreſſed to Nye and 
zodwin, two popular preſbyterian miniſters, and to Samuel Harths. 
In 1654, three treatiſes by different authors were printed together, on 
The true and ready way to learn the Latin tongue. Theſe were publiſhed 
by Hartlib; who/prefixed a panegyrical Dedication to Francis Rouſe, 
Speaker of the Long Parliament, Hartlib alſo publiſhed, Twiſſe's 
22 Conſcience reſolved, Lond. 1652, 4to. A tract of calviniſtie E 
caſuiſtry. | N : 1 
About the year 1650, Milton printed a ſmall piece in one ſheet, in t 
_ Quarto, A TikzaTijt or EnucatTion To MasTER SAMUEL HART» a 


LIB, 


been bold in our vul gar phraſe to mend my draught 
(for you left me with an extreme thirſt) and to 


as, reprinted at the end of his Poems in 1673. It was written at 


Hartlib's defire, and after ſeveral converſations between them both, 
on a ſubject much agitated in this age of innovation. Sir William 
Petty wrote in 1647, Advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlib for the Advance- 


ment of ſome particular parts of Learning. Hartlib took great pains to 


frame a new ſyſtem of education, anſwerable to the perfection and 
purity of the new common wealth, | | 
Milton's plan of education to Hartlib has more ſhow than value. He 
does not recommend thoſe ſtudies to boys, which, as Cicero ſays, in a 
paſſage ſuperficially underſtood, Adoleſcentiam ALunT, adverſas res or- 


nant, proſperis perfugium et ſolatium præbent, delectant domi, non impediunt . 


firis, peregrinantur nobiſtum, ruſticantur. Inſtead of laying a ſtreſs on ſuch 
authors as open and enlarge a young underſtanding, he preſcribes an 
early acquaintance with geometry and | x49 But theſe will teach 
no generous ſentiments, nor inculcate ſuch knowledge as is.of uſe at 
all times and on all occaſions. Mathematics and aſtronomy do not en- 
ter into the proper improvement and general buſineſs of the mind. 
Such ſciences do not apply to the manners, nor operate upon the cha- 
rater. They are extraneous and technical. They are uſeful, but uſes 
ful as the knowledge of his art is to the artificer, An excellent writer 
obſerves, ©* We are perpetually moraliſts, but we are goemetricians 
only by chance. Our intercourſe with intellectual nature is neceſ- 
* fary ; our ſpeculations upon matter are voluntary and at leiſure. 
*« Phyſical knowledge is of fuch rare emergence, 4 one man ma 
* know another half his life, without being able to eſtimate his fill 
in hydroftatics or aſtronomy : but his moral and prudential charac- 
* ter immediately appears. Thoſe authors, therefore, are to be read 
* at ſchools, that ſupply moſt axioms of prudence, moſt principles of 
* moral truth, and moſt materials for converſation : and theſe pur- 
* poſes are beſt ſerved by yoeETs, ORATORs, and HISTORIANS.” 
Milton afterwards reaſoned better on this ſubject, Pax AD. L. B. viii. 
191. 1 
| Not, to know at large of things remote 

From uſe, obſcure or ſubtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom : what is more is fume, 

Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence 

And renders us in things that moſt concern 

Unpractic'd, unprepared, and {kill to ſeck, 
Perhaps it was by Hartlib's ſuggeſtion, if not from thoſe puritanical 
Engliſh miniſters who had fled into Holland before the Rebellion, 
that Milton lectured his ſcholars in the theologiſts that were faſhion- 
able in the Dutch Univerſities. See Note on EL, iv. 86, 


p + 
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Hartlib's 
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have begged your converſation again, joyntly with 


your ſaid learned friend, at a poor meal or two, | 
that we might have banded together ſom good 
authors of the antient time: among which, I | 
obſerved you to have been familiar. 
Since your going, you have charged me with 
new obligations, both for a very kinde letter from | 
you dated the ſixth of this month, and for a dainty 
peece of entertainment which came therwith, 
Wherin I ſhould much commend the Tragical | 
part, + if the Lyrical did not raviſh me with a 
certain Dorique delicacy in your ſongs and odes, 


Hartlib's chief purſuits ſeem to have been in natural and mechani- 
cal ſcience, He publiſhed, in octavo, A Legacie or enlargement of 
* the Diſcourſe of Huſbandry uſed in Brabant and Flanders, Lond. 
© 1652.” And, in octavo, The Reformed Commonwealth of Bees, 
with the Reformed Virginian Silk-worm, Lond. 1655.“ So that 
he extended his politics into phyſics. In 1655, he was conſulted in a 
book called Chimical, medical, and chirurgical addreſſes to Samuel Hartlib. 
Again, in a pamphlet on Motion by Engines, 1651. There are ſome re- 
ligious pieces under his name. He carried on a learned correſpon- 
dence abroad, and his opinions on various topics appear to have ob- 
tained univerſal reſpect and authority. The late Mr. Walter Harte 
intended to republiſh Hartlib's Tracts, and thoſe with which he was 
concerned. His collection of them I have ſeen. It ſhould be noticed, 
that pieces ſometimes attributed to Hartlib are written by others, and 
had only his recommendation or aſſiſtance. See manuſcripts of Hart- 
lib and Dury in the Britiſh Muſeum, 81. 1465. 4364. 4365. Prynne's 
Laub, p. 301. Kennet's Rec15TER, p. 870. Spratt, in the Hiſtory 
of the Royal Society, ſays nothing of Hartlib, who ſeems to have 
been an active promoter of that inſtitution. Nor is it leſs remarkable, 
that he never mentions Milton's TxacTaTs Or EpvcaTion, although 
he * the plan of Cowley's philoſophical college. Edit. 1734. 
P- 59. 60. | 

t AF the lyrical part did not raviſh me with a certain Dorique * delicacy 
in your ſongs and odes.”) Sir Henry Wootton, now provoſt of Eton 
college, was himſelf a writer of Engliſh odes, and with ſome degree 


o Fletcher's paſtoral comedy, of which more will be ſaid hereafter, is characteriſed by 
Cartrwight, © Where s0FTNxss reigns,” Pokus, p. 269, edit. 1651, f 
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wherunto I muſt plainly confeſs to have ſeen yet 
nothing parallel in our language: 1þ/a mollitiet. 
But I muſt not omit to tell you, that I now onely 
owe you thanks for intimating unto me (how mo- 
deftly ſoever) the true artificer. For the work it 
ſelf, I had viewed ſom good while before, with 
fingular delight, * having received it from our 
common friend Mr. R. in the very cloſe of the 
late R's Poems, printed at Oxford, wherunto it 
was added (as I now ſuppoſe) that the acceſſory 


of elegance. He had alſo written a tragedy, while a young ſtudent at 
Queen's College Oxford, called TAN RE Do, acted by his fellow- 
ſtudents. See his Lirz by Walton, p. 11. Cowley wrote an Elegy 
on his death. Donne has teſtified his friendſhip for Wootron in three 
copies of verſes, p. 61. 77.104. He is celebrated, both as a ſcholar 
and a patron, by Baſtard the epigrammatiſt. Lib. ii. Er1GR. 4. p. 29. 
edit. 1598, He was certainly a polite ſcholar, but on the whole 2 
mixed and deſultory character. He was now indulging his ſtudious 
- and philoſophic propenſities at leiſure, Milton, when this letter was 
written, lived but a few miles from Eton, 


Having received it from our common friend Mr. R. in the very cloſe 
of the late Mr. R.“ Poems, printed at Oxford, whereunto it was added, 
Cc. ] I believe“ Mr. R.“ to be John Rouſe, Bodley's librarian, of 

whom I have more to ſay hereafter, ** The late Mr. R.“ is unqueſ- 
tionably Thomas Randolph the poet. It appears from his monument, 
which I have ſeen, in the church of Blatherwyke in Northampton- 
ſhire, that he-died on the ſeventeenth day of March, in 1634. In 
which year Comus was performed at Ludlow-caftle on Michaelmaſ- 
night. In the year 1638, Randolph's Pozms were printed at Oxford, 
viz. “ Poems, with the Muses LookinG-GLass and AMYNTAS. 
„By Thomas Randolph, M. A. and late fellow of Trinity college 
Cambridge. Oxford, Printed by L. Litchfield printer to the Vni- 
* verſitie for Fr, Bowman, 1638.“ In quarto. Containing one hund- 
red and fourteen pages. But who has ever ſeen a copy of this edition 
of Randolph's Poems with Couus at the end? Sir Henry ſuppoſes, 
that Comvus was added to the cloſe of theſe poems, ** that the acceſ- 
* ſory might help out the principal, according to the art of ſtationers, 
and to leave the reader Cor la bocca dolce. Randolph's poems were 
publiſhed by his brother, who would not think ſuch a recommenda- 
tion was wanted ; and. who ſurely did not mean to include the _— 


* 
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might help out the principal, according to the art 
of ſtationers, and to leave the reader Con la bocca 
Aolce. | 


of others, It was foreign to his purpoſe. It marred the integrity of 
his deſign. He was not publiſhing a miſcellany. Such an extraneous 
addition would have been mentioned in a preface, Nor were Ran- 
dolph's pieces ſo few or ſo ſmall, as to require any ſuch acceſſion to 
make out the volume. A ſecond edition of Randolph's Poems much 
- enlarged, appeared at Oxford in duodecimo, in 1640, and with re- 
commendatory verſes prefixed, by the ſame printers and publiſhers, 
Here we are equally diſappointed in ſeeking for Couvs; which, one 
- might expect, would have been continued from the former edition, 
T think this perplexity may be thus adjuſted, Henry Lawes the mu- 
fician, who compoſed Cou us, and of whom I ſhall ſay more in a 
- proper place, being wearied with giving written copies, printed and 
- publiſhed this drama, about three years after the preſentation, omit- 
ting Milton's name, with the following title. A Maſe preſented 
. « at Ludlow caſtle, 1634, on Michaelmaſſe night, before the right 
* honorable the Earle of Bridgewater, Vicount Brackly, Lord Prefi- 
dent of Wales, and one of his maieſties moſt honorable privie 


& counſell, 


« Eheu ! guid volui miſero mibi? Floribus auſtrum 


«© Perditus,” mmm 


« London. Printed for Hvmphrey Robinſon at the ſigne of the three 


* Pidgeons in Pauls church-yard, 1637.“ In quarto. Now it is very 

probable, that when Rouſe tranſmitted from Oxford, in 1638, the 
firſt or quarto edition of Randolph's Poems to Sir Henry Wootton, he 
very officiouſly ſtitched up at the end Lawes's edition of Comvs, 4 
. Night quarto of thirty pages only, and ranging, as he thought, not 
improperly with Randolph's two dramas, the Muszs LookinG-GLass 


and AMYNTAs, the two concluding pieces of the volume. Wootton 


did not know the name of the author of Comus, the Maſk which he 
had ſeen at the end of Randolph, till Milton, as appears by the Let- 
ter before us, ſent him a copy ** intimating the name of the true ar- 
« tiſicer, on the fixth day of April, 1638. I have before obſerved, 
that Lawes's edition had not the name of the author, This, we may 
preſume, was therefore the Couus, which Wootton had ſeen at the 
end of Randolph. a 

I take this opportunity of remarking, that the Dedication to Lord 
Brackley, prefixed by Lawes to his edition of 1637, afterwards tranſ- 
ferred to the edition of 1645, containing other. poems of Milton in 
Latin and Engliſh, but omitted in 1673, confirms, among other par- 
. ticulars, what has been before ſaid, that Lord Brackley was a mere 


boy when he ated in Comvs, from theſe paſſages, written _ 
| 5 when 
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Now Sir, concerning your travels, wherin 1 
may chalenge a little more priviledge of diſcour# 
with you; I ſuppoſe you will not blanch Paris in 
jour way; therfore I have been bold to trouble 
you with a few lines to Mr. M. B. whom you 
hall eafily find attending the young Lord S. as his 
Governour, and you may ſurely receive from him 
good directions for the ſhaping of your farther 
journey into Italy, where he did reſide by my 
receſs. from Venice, | | n x 

I ſhould think that your beſt line will be thorow 
the whole length of France to Marſeilles, and 
thence by ſea to Genoa, whence the paſſage into 
Tuſcany: is as diurnal as a Graveſend barge : I 
haſten as you do to Florence, or Siena, the rather 
to tell you a ſhort ſtory from the intereſt you have 
given me in your ſafety. | 

At Siena I was tabled in the houſe of one Al- 
berto Scipioni an old Roman courtier in dangerous 


choice ſom time for the king, after mine own” 


when he was now three years older, that is, about fifteen; in which, 
Lawes mentions the faire hopes, and rare endowments of your 
* much-promiſing youth, which give a full aſſurance to all that know 
you of a future excellence.” He then calls him Szzet Lord, wiſhing 
him to live long, “to be the honour of your name, &c."” In the be- 
zinning of the Dedication, he ſays, * This poem, which received 
„its firſt occaſion of birth from yourſelf, and others of your noble 
* family, and much honour from your own per/on in the perform. 
* ance, &.“ He then adds, that Milton was unwilling to acknow- ' 
ledge himſelf as the author. See above, p. 115. It never appeared 
under his name till the year 1645. The motto, from the ſecond Ec- 
logue of Virgil, implies his fears of expoſing his work to the eye of 
the world ; in which he metaphorically laments, that he had raſhly 


truſted his tender blooms with the rude blaſts of popular applauſe. 


Lawes's edition of Comvus is ſeldom to be ſound. 


Q_ times, 
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times, having bin ſteward to the Duca di Pagliano, 
Who with all his family were ſtrangled, fave this 
onely man that eſcaped by forefight of the tempeſt: 
with him I had often much chat of thoſe affairs; 
into which he took pleaſure to look back from his 
native harbour; and at my departure toward Rome 
(which had been the center of his experience) J 
had wonn confidence enough to beg his advice, 
how I might carry my ſelf ſecurely there, without 
offence of others, or of mine own conſcience. 
Signor Arrigo mio (ſayes he) I penfieri ftretti, et il 
wiſe ſcialto * will go ſafely over the whole world; 
Of which Delphian oracle (for ſo I have found it) 
your judgement doth need no commentary ; and 
therfore (Sir) I will commit you with it to the 
beſt of all ſecurities, Gods dear love, remaining 


 . Your Friend as much at command 
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as any of longer date 


HENRY WOOT TONY. 


* That is, « Thoughts cloſe, Looks looſe,” 


+ Milton mentions this Letter of fir Henry Wootton for its elegance, 
in his DzrENSsIO sEcunDa PoPULt ANGLICANL., © Abeuntem, vir 
_ * clariſümus Henricus Woottonus, qui ad Venetos orator Jacobi regis 
diu fuerat, et votis et præceptis eunti peregre ſane utiliſſimis, £L8- 
* GANTI EPISTOLA perſcriptis, amiciſſime proſequutus eſt.” Pross- 
WORKS, ii. 332. This Letter appeared firſt in the edition of 1645, 
where it is prefixed to Couus, p. 71. I know not why it was ſup- 
preſſed in that of 1673. It was reſtored to its proper place by Ton- 
ſon, in his edition of 1705, | 
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8 IR, 
HAVE expreſly font this my foot-boy to pre- 


vent your departure without ſom acknowledge- 
ment from me of the receipt of your obliging Letter, 
having my ſelf through ſom bufines, I know not how, 
neglected the ordinary conveyance. In any part where 
I ſhall underſtand you fixed, I ſhall be glad, and 
diligent to entertain you with home-novelties ; even 
for ſom fomentation of our friendſhip, too ſoon inter- 
rupted in the cradle *. 


* That is, when you was but a child. Not that Milton and 
Wootton were friends in their childhood, or children together, Woot. 
ton, at ſixteen, was ſent from Wincheſter-ſchool to Oxtord, in 1584, 
This was twenty four years before Milton was born. 


MA 


PRESENTED 


Ar LUDLOW CASTLE. 
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I have ventured to inſert this title, which has had the full ſanc. 
tion of uſe, But it does not appear in Lawes's edition, 1637, Nor in 
the editions 1645, 1673, both printed under the author's inſpection. 
In Fletcher's FaITTrVIIL SHEPHERDESS, an Arcadian comedy re- 

cently publiſhed, Milton found many touches of paſtoral and ſuper. 

ſtitious imagery; congenial with his own conceptions. Many of theſe, 
yet with the higheſt improvements, he has transferred into Couus; 
together with the general caſt and colouring of the piece. He catched 
alſo from the lyric rhymes of Fletcher, that Do Id Y veiicacy, 
with which fir Henry Wootton was ſo much delighted in the Songs of 
| Milton's drama. Fletcher's comedy was coldly received the firſt night 
of its performance. But it had ample revenge in this conſpicuous and 
indiſputable mark of Milton's approbation. It was afterwards repre- 
ſented as a Maſk at court, before the king and queen on twelfth. 
night, in 1633. I know not, indeed, if this was any recommenda- 
tion to Milton; who in the Paraprst Los ſpeaks contemptuouſly 
of theſe interludes, which were among the chief diverſions of an 
Elegant and liberal monarch, B. iv. 767. 


—— Court-amours, 
Mix'd dance, and wanton masx, or midnight-ball, &c. 


I believe the whole compliment was paid to the genius of Fletcher, 


Yet it ſhould be remembered that Milton had not yet completed his 


career of puritaniſm. In the mean time, it is true that Milton, as an 
author, gave countenance to this ſpecies of entertainment. But Charles's 
Maſks did not, like Couvs, abound with Platonic recommendations 
of the doctrine of chaſtity. 5 

The ingenious and accurate Mr. Reed has pointed out a rude out- 
line, from which Milton ſeems partly to have ſketched the plan of the 
fable of Comus. See Biocrayn. DramarT. ii. p. 441. It is an old 
play, with this title, Tus oLD wives TaLE, a pleaſant conceited 
% Comedie, plaied by the Queenes Maieſties players. Written by G. 
P. [i. e. George Peele.] Printed at London by John Danter, and 
„are to be ſold by Ralph Hancoeke and John Hardie, 1595.” la 
quarto. This very ſcarce and curious piece exhibits, among other 
parallel incidents, two Brothers wandering in queſt of their Siſter, 
whom an Enchanter had impriſoned. This magician had learned his 
art from his mother Meroe, as Comus had been inſtructed by his mo- 
ther Circe. The Brothers call out on the Lady's name, and Echo re- 
plies. The Enchanter had given her a potion which ſuſpends the 
powers of reaſon, and ſuperinduces oblivion of herſelf, The Brothers 
afterwards meet with an Old Man who is alſo ſkilled in magic; and 
by liſtening to his ſoothſayings, they recover their loſt Siſter, But not 
till the Enchanter's wreath had been torn from his head, his ſword 
wreſted from his hand, a glaſs broken, and a light extinguiſhed. The 
names of ſome of the characters as Sacrapant, Chorebus, and others, 
are taken from the Ox LAN Do Furioso. The hiſtory of Meroe a 


witch, may be ſeen in ® The xi Bookes of the Golden Aſſe, containing | 
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« the Metamorphoſie of Lucius Apuleius interlaced with ſundrie 
« pleaſant and delectable Tales, &c. Tranſlated out of Latin into 
« Engliſh by William Adlington, Lond. 1566.“ See Chap. iii.“ How 
« Socrates in his returne from Macedony to Lariſſa was ſpoyled and 
« robbed, and how he fell acquainted with one Meroe a witch.” And 
Chap. iv. How Meroe the witch turned divers perſons into miſer- 
« able beaſts.“ Of this book there were other editions, in 1571-1590, 
1600, and 1639. All in quarto and the black letter. The tranfla! 
was of Univerſity College. See alſo Apuleius in the original. A 
Meroe is mentioned by Auſonius, Erics. xix. I reſerve a more diſ- 
tint and particular view of Peele's play, with the uſe of which T 
have been politely favoured by Mr. Henderſon of Covent - garden 
theatre, for an APENDIX ro THE NoTES on Couvs. That 
Milton had his eye on this antient drama, which might have been the 
favourite of his early youth, perhaps it may be at leaſt affirmed with 
2s much credibility, as that he conceived the PARADISE Losr, from 
ſeeing a Myſtery at Florence, written by Andreini a Florentine in 
1617, entitled Apamo, 

In the mean time it mult be confeſſed, that Milton's magician Co- 
mus, With his cup and wand, is ultimately founded on the fable of 
Circe, The effects of both characters are much the ſame. They are 
both to be oppoſed at firit with force and violence. Circe is ſubdued 
by the virtues of the herb Moly which Mercury gives to Ulyſſes, and 
Comus by the plant Haemony which the Spirit gives to the two Bro- 
thers. About the year 1615, a Maſque called the Innex TEMPLE 
MasqQue, written by William Browne author of BaiTaxxia's Pas- 
TORALS, Which I have frequently cited, was preſented by the ſtudents 
of the Inner Temple. It has been lately printed from a manuſcript in 
the Library of Emanuel College : but I have been informed, that a 
few copies were printed ſoon after the preſentation. It is formed on 
the ſtory of Circe, and perhaps might have ſuggeſted ſome few hints 
to Milton, I will give ſome proofs of paralleliſm as we go along. 

The genius of the beſt poets is often determined, if not directed, 
by circumſtance and accident. It is natural, that even fo original a 
writer as Milton ſhould have been biafſed by the reigning poetry of 
the day, by the compoſition moſt in faſhion, and by ſubjects recently 
brought forward, but ſoon giving way to others, and almoſt as ſoon 


F 


totally neglected and forgotten, 


HE PERSONS. 


; The attendent 8 PI RI T, afterwards in the habit 
of Thyrſis. 


Ccouvus with his crew. 
The LADY. 
Firſt BROT HTR. 


Second BROTHER. | 


SABRINA the Nymph. 


The chief perſons who preſented were, 


The Lord BRAaAckKkLy. 
Mr. THuomAs EGERTON his brother. 
The Lady ALICE EGERTON. 
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Cy 
COMUS, a MASK. 
The firſt ſcene diſcovers a wild wood. 


The attendent SPIRIT deſcends or enters *. 


EFORE the ſtarry threſhold of Jove's court 


My manfion is, where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aereal ſpirits live inſpher'd 


In regions mild of calm and ſerene air, 


* « The attendent Spirit deſcends, &c.“] The Spirit is called DAEMOR 

in the Cambridge manuſcript, This was Platonic. But Datmon is 
' uſed for SP1R1IT, and alſo for AxcEL, in ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
A. ii. S. iii. 

Thy Dazmox, that's thy Srixir, which keeps thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Ceſar's is not; but near him thy Ano. 
Becomes a Fear, —— 


The expreſſions however, are literally from North's Plutarch. See 
alſo Spenſer's Rvixs or Rows, ſt. 27. 


That one would judge, that the Romaine pEMoN 
Doth yet himſelfe with fatall hand enforce, 
Againe on foote to teare her pouldred corſe. 


The Spirit's Prologue is introduced after the manner of the Greek 
Tragedy. But Milton did not recollect, that the Spirit was opening 
the buſineſs of the drama to a ſolitary foreſt, without an audience. 
But in a Greek tragedy, this objection would have been obviated by 
the Chorus, which was always preſent. 


3. Of bright immortal ſpirits live inſpher*d.) In IL PenseROs0, the 
ſpirit of Plato was to be UnsPHERED, v. 88. That is, to be called 
down from the Sphere to which it had been allotted, where it had 
deen 1NSPHERED: the word occurs exactly in the fame ſenſe in Dray- 
lon, on his Miſtreſs, vol, iv. p. 1352. | 

O rapture great and holy! 
o thou tranſport me wholly, 
So well her form to vary; 


4 4 
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That 
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Above the ſmoke and ftir of this dim ſpot, 5 
Which men call Earth, and with low thoughted care 


Confin'd, and peſter'd in this pin-fold here, 


Strive to keep up a frail and feveriſh being, 


That I aloft may bear her, 
Whereas I will insya4eRE her 
In regions high and ſtarry. 


Compare Shakeſpeare, Tul. Cass. A. I. S. iii. 


— The glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthron'd and sPHER'D 
Amidſt the other, —— 

5, — This dim ſpot, | 
Which men call earth, ——) As Adam ſpeaks to the angel. Pa. 
RAD, L. B. viii. 15. ä | 

When I behold this goodly frame, this world 

Of heaven and carth conſiſting, and compute 
Their magnitudes, this Earth a sor, a grain, 
An atom, &c. 


And afterwards, v. 23. | 
Round this opacous earth, this punctual sror. 


That is, a Spot no more than a mathematical point. | 
7. Confin'd, and pefter'd in a pin: fold here.] Pin-FoLD is provincial, 
and fignifies ſometimes a ſheep-fold, but moſt commonly a pound, 
It occurs ſeemingly in the firſt ſenſe in Spenſer's IXELAND. And per- 
haps in Gaſcoigne's BaxTHOLOMEW or Bar, p. 69. edit. 1587. 4to. 


In ſuch a yinFoLDE were his pleaſures pent. 


Our author calls the Liturgy “ a paxFoLD of ſet words,” Prosz- 


WORKS, i. 413. Compare Fairfax's Tasso, C. xiii. 20, 
—— Neere the wood where cloſe ipent 
The wicked ſprites in ſyluan PINFoLDs were. 


Shakeſpeare has LiysBony PwwrorD,” where, as Mr, Steevens 
obſerves, ſomething like the cant-phraſe Loss pound is perhaps intended. 
K. Lear, A. ii. S. ii. Some miſerable puns are conſtructed on this 
word, in the Two GenTLemen or Verona. Pro. You miſtake, 
J mean the Pound, a pin-fold, &c.” A. i. S. i. It is a Pound in 
HupisRas. A Pinner is a ſhepherd in ſome parts of England, one 
who pin the fold. Compare Reed's Oip PrATs, vol. iii. p. 7: 


Unmindful 


Again, 
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Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives | 
After this mortal change to her true ſervants 10 
Amongſt the enthron'd Gods on fainted ſeats, 
Yet ſome there be that by due ſteps aſpire 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden key, 


That opes the palace of eternity : 
To ſuch my errand is; and but for ſuch, 15 


11, Among ft the enthron'd gods, on ſainted ſeats,] We may read, with 
Fenton, © th' enthroned.” Or rather, | 


Amongſt the gods enthron'd on fainted ſeats. 


But Shakeſpeare ſeems to aſcertain the old reading, Ax rox. CLeo- 
rate, A. i. S. iii. 


Though you in ſwearing ſhake the TuRONED obe. 


15. To ſuch my errand is. J Ex RAM was not yet uniformly a 
vulgar word. The word frequently occurs in Pax ADbTsE Los r. B. vii. 
573.“ On ERRANDs of ſupernal grace.” B. iii. 652. Bear his ſwift 
«28RanDs over moiſt and dry.“ Yet in many inſtances with a daſh 
of the ludicrous and contemptuous, B. ii. 827, * I go this uncouth 
«2RRAND ſole,” B. iv. 795. On ERRAanD bad no doubt.” B.x.41. 
prevail and ſpeed on his bad ErRranD.” And even perhaps in that 
ſublime-addreſs of Beelzebub to Satan, where ſome of the modes of 
God's vengeance are deſcribed. B. i. 152. | 


Here in the heart of hell to work in fire, 
Or do his ERRanDs in the gloomy deep. 


Where, by the way, the nature and purport of the ſervices of Satan's 
imaginary crew, preciſely correſpond with the ſpiritual operations of 
Ariel in the TemyesT, A. i. S. ii. 


To tread the ooze 
Of the ſalt deep. 
To do me buſineſs in the veins of th' earth, 


— Io dive into the fire. 


The Spirit uſes the word ERRAn again in our Masx, “ Worth a 
* thought, to this my KRAN D.“ v. 506. It is again ſeriouſly uſed in 
SAMSON AGONISTES, v. 1277, 
Swift as the lightning glance he executes 
His ExRAND on the wicked. | 
A 2 8 
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I would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds 

With the rank vapours of this ſin-worn mold. 
But to my taſk. Neptune beſides the ſway 

Of every ſalt flood, and each ebbing ſtream, 

Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove 20 

Imperial rule of all the ſea-girt iles, 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned boſom of the deep, 


In Shakeſpeare, it occurs exactly in its preſent familiar acceptation. 
Jur. CESs. A. iv. S. i. 


This is a flight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be ſent on EBRRANDS, 


16, J would not ſoil theſe pure ambroſial weeds 


With the rank vapours of this fin-worn mold.) But in the Para- 


DIsE LosT, an Angel eats with Adam, B. v. 433. This, however, 
was before the fall of our firſt parent: and it is not quite yet deci- 
ded by Thomas Aquinas, whether or no Angels may not cat, when 
aſſuming a human form. He has a queſtion, © An Angeli poflint 
* COMEDERE in corporibus aſſumptis ?“ Tom. vi. pag. 27. In Lib. 
Sec. Petri Lomb. Queſt. i. Diſtinct. viii. Artic, iv. edit. Antv. 1612, 
fol. As the angel Gabriel condeſcends to feaſt with Adam, while yet 
unpolluted, and in his primeval ſtate of innocence, ſo our guardian 
Spirit would not have ſoiled the purity of his ambroſial robes with 
the noiſom exhalations of this ſin-corrupted earth, but to aſſiſt thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed mortals, who by a due progreſs in virtue, aſpire to reach 
the golden key which opens the palace of eternity, | 
22, ——— Sea-girt its, | 

T hat like to rich and various gems inlay | 

The unadorned boſom of the deep.) The thought, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is firſt in Shakeſpeare, of England. K. Rican ii. A. ii. S. i. 


This pretious ſtone ſet in the ſilver ſea, | 


But Milton has heightened the compariſon, omitting Shakeſpeare's 
petty conceit of the filver ſea, the conception of a jeweller, and ſub- 

ituting another and a more ſtriking piece of imagery. This RICH 
INLAY, to uſe an expreſſion in the Pa RADIsE Los r, gives beauty to 
the _ of the deep, elſe unaporxED, It has its effect on a ſimple 
ground. 


Which 


rr . . 
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Which he to grace his tributary Gods | 
By courſe commits to ſeveral government, 25 


And gives them leave to wear their ſaphir crowns, 
And wield their little tridents : but this Ile, 

The greateſt and the beft of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling ſun 30 
A noble Peer of mickle truſt and power 

Has in his charge, with temper'd awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation proud in arms : 

Where his fair ofspring nurs'd in princely lore 


32, —— With temper d awe to guide | 
An old and haughty nation proud in arms.) That is the Cambro- 

Pritons, who were. to be governed by reſpe& mixed with awe. The 
earl of Bridgewater, ** A noble peer, of mickle truſt and power,“ 
was now governour of the Welch as lord- preſident of the principa- 
lity. „Proud in arms,” is Virgil's © belloque ſuperbi.” Ex. i. 21. 

34. Where his fair ofipring nurs'd in princely lore, &c.] I have been 
informed from a manuſcript of Oldys, that Lord Bridgewater, being 
appointed lord preſident of Wales about the year 1634, entered upon 
his official reſidence at Ludlowe Caſtle with great ſolemnity. On this . 
occafion he was attended by a large concourſe of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry. Among the reſt came his children; in particu- 
lar, Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas Egerton, and Lady Alice, 


To attend their father's ſtate, 
And new-intruſted ſcepter. — 


They had been on a viſit at a houſe of the Egerton family in Here- 
fordſhire ; and in paſſing through Haywood forett were benighted, 
and the Lady Alice was even loſt for a ſhort time. This accident, 
which in the end was attended with no bad conſequences, furniſhed 
the ſubject of a Mask for a Michaelmas feſtivity, and produced 
Couus, If this was the caſe, our Maſk could not have been per- 
formed. on occaſion of lord Bridgewater's taking poſſeſſion of the caſtle. 
appears from Rymer's Fozpera, that Lord Bridgewater was ap- 
pointed to the Preſidency of Wales by king Charles the firſt at Theo- 
balds, May 12, 1633. Tom. ix. p. 449+ 
Are 
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Are coming to attend their father's ſtate, 35 
And new-intruſted ſcepter ; but their way 

Lies through the perplex'd paths of this dread wood, 
The nodding horror of whoſe ſhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering paſſenger ; 
And Here their tender age might ſuffer peril, 40 
But that by quick command from ſovran Jove 

I was diſpatch'd for their defenſe and guard; 
And liſten why, for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or ſong, 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 45 


44. The poet infinuates, that the ſtory or fable of his Maſk, was 
new and unborrowed : although diſtantly founded on antient poetical 
hiſtory, The alluſion is, to the antient mode of entertaining a ſplen- 
did aſſembly, by ſinging or reciting tales. LIES | 

45. From old or modern bard, in hall or bower.) That is literally, in 
Hall or CHamBter.” The two words are often thus joined in the old 
metrical romances. And thus in Spenſer's AsTROPHEL, 

62 Merrily maſking both in Bowre and Hall. 

So Chaucer, MiLL. T. 259. 
—— Heare thou not Abſolon, 
That chauntith thus under our BouR1s-wall ? 


* Under our chamber-window.” And Spenſer as literally, PROTHA- 

LAM. it, viii. Of the Temple, 

| Where now the ſtudious lawyers have their BOWERS. 

And in his CoLin cLOUTS COME HOME AGAIN, Jad 
And purchaſe higheit roome in Bowre and Hall. 

Where, rome is place. Shakeſpeare has literally Bows for Chamber. 

CorroLan. A. iii. S. ii. | | 

J know, thou hadſt rather, 


Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
Than flatter him in a BoW ERA. 
I could add a variety of proofs, 
Bacchus, 


r ; = 
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Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſ-uſed wine, 
After the Tuſcan mariners transform'd, 
Coaſting the Tyrrhene ſhore, as the winds liſted, 
On Circe's iland fell : (Who knows not Circe 50 
The daughter of the ſun ? whoſe charmed cup 
Whoever taſted, loſt his upright ſhape, 
And downward fell into a groveling ſwine) 


„ Tz 


This Nymph that gaz'd upon his cluſtring locks, 


48. After the Tuſtan mariners transform.) This ſtory is alluded to 
in Homer's fine Hymn to Bacchus; the puniſhments he inflicted on 
the Tyrrhene pirates, by transforming them into various animals, are 
the ſubjects of that beautiful Frieze on the LAN TERN of Demoſthenes, 
ſo accurately and elegantly deſcribed by Mr. Stuart in his Ax TIGuI- 
TiEs OF ATHENS, p. 33. Dr. J. Wa RTO. 

See the fable in Ovid, Mr rAu. iii. 660. ſeq. 

50. —— Who know: not Circe, 

The daughter of the ſun, &c.] Mr. Bowle obſerves, that Milton 
＋ undoubtedly alluded to the following lines in Boethius. E. iv. 
uli. . X 


SoL1s edita SEMINE, 
Miſcet hoſpitibus novis 
Tacta CARMINE pocula; 
Quos ut in varios modos 
Vertit herbipotens manys, L 
Hunc ayri facies tegit, &c, 
But ſee Virgil, Ex. vii. 11. 17. Alcina has an enchanted cup in 
Arioſto, C. x. 45. w | 
54. This Nymph that gaz'd upon his cluſtring locks.) This image of 
hair hanging in cluſters, or curls, like a bunch of grapes, he after- 
wards adopted into the PARADISE LosrT, B. iv. 303. 


— Hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
CLusTRING, 


Compare alſo Sa us. Acon. v. 568. 


— Theſe redundant locks | : 
Robuſtious, to no purpoſe CLUSTRING DOWN. , 


* 


This, 
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With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth, 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a ſon 
Much like his father, but his mother more, 
Whom therefore ſhe brought up, and Comus nam'd, 


This, as I hive long ago obſerved, was from the "Us — of 
Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 678. And we have 50 TT 2 xaAlTHZ, in a 
deſcription of Homer's ſtatue in the Ax THOLOOIA, B. v. pag. 394. 
Carm. 16. edit. Stephan. 1566. But Bacchus being deſeribed in this 
paſſage of Couus, Milton might have remembered the cluſters of 
grapes intermixed in his hair, as he is ſometimes repreſented in an- 
tique gems and ſtatues, . | 


Doctor Newton! is of opinion, that Milton by his uſe of the word 
' GAZED in this place, favours the notion of thoſe etymologiſts who 
derive to Gaze from the Greek ATAZOMAI. Mr. Upton might have 
. quoted Shakeſpeare on this occaſion, to prove his knowledge of Greek, 
FinsT P. K. Henmy vi. A. i. 8. i. 


All the whole army ſtood A0 Az 'D on him. 


But this is nothing more than at gaze. In Parapiss Losr, our au- 
thor has a ſingular uſe of Gaze, applied to the ſun. B. xi. 545. 


And the clear ſun on his wide watry glaſs 
g | Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh wave largely drew. 


Perhaps from Shakeſpeare, where it alſo expreſſes almoſt the ſame 
thought. Comep. or ERR. A. i. S. i. 


At length the ſun, cazinG upon the earth, 
Diſpers'd thoſe vapours that offended us. 


55. With ivy berries wreath'd.—) Nonnus calls Bacchus xogurCoPogere 
B. xiv. And Ovid, FasrT. i. 393. 


Feſta coxrYMBIFER1 celebrabas, Græcia, Bacchi. 


See alſo our author, Ex, vi. 15. 


And Comus nam d.] Doctor Newton obſerves, that Comus 
bs n deity of Milton's own making. But if not a natural and eaſy 
perſonification, by our author, of the Greek KNMOZ, Comeſſatio, it 
ſhould be remembered, that Couus is diſtinctly and moſt ſublimely 
perſonified in the Acamtmnon of Zſchylus, edit. Stanl. p. 376. 
v. 1195. Where ſays Caſſandra, enumerating in her vaticinal ravings 
the horrours that haunted her houſe, ** That horrid band, who ſing 
« of evil things, wilt never forſake this houſe. Behold, Comvs, the 
* drinker of human blood, and fired with new rage, ſtill remains 
within the houſe, being fent forward in an unlucky hour - & the 

« Furies 


"Y 
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Who ripe, and frolick of his full grown age,. 
Roving the Celtic and 3 fields, at K 60 


« Furies his kindred, who chant a nw — the original crime 
« of this fated family, &c," 


Ty ye im, Thy el eber e, | Kopos, 

Tag ens 8 ** up. — 

Kay wiv WiTWxwus, 1 as Yeaovndtay wales, 

Bporecor aizecs K AMON cv Jopgls hives, 

Avarirles i ovſyorwr E 

T e i ger da aa2901 pdpay 

Tlparxgyer dr. 

Hoc tectum nunguam — grex [ Furiarum] 
| Conjona ſed 10 ſuaviſona.— 

Et jan inebriatus, ut audentior evadat, 
Human ſanguine Comvs, in dome manet 

Male emiſſus a cognatis Furiis : | et 

Hymnum autem illæ canunt adberentes edit, 

Originalem naxam. 


% 


Couus 1s here the god of riot and aten and he has aſſumed 


new boldneſs by drinking human blood : that is, becauſe Atreus 
ſerved up his murthered chilren for a feaſt, and Agamemnon was killed 
at the beginning of a banquet. 

Peck fu poſes Milton's 8 to be ns, « th* obſcene bra 
« of Moab's ſons,” Para. L. B. I. 406. But, with a-ſufficient pro- 
priety of allegory, he is profeſſedly made the ſon of Bacchus ws, of 
Homer's ſorcereſs Circe. Beſides, our author in his early poetry, and 
he was now only twenty fix years old, is generally more claſſical and 
leſs ſcriptural, than in pieces written after he had been * tinc- 
tured with the ſtudy of the bible, 

It muſt not, in the mean time, here be omitted, that "RY the 
god of cheer,” had been before a dramatic perſonage- i in. one of , 
Jonſon's Mas guss before the Court, 1619. An immenſe cup is car- 


ried before him, and he is crowned with roſes and other flowers, &c. 


vol. vi. 29. His attendants carry javelins wreathed with ivy. He en- 


ters, riding in triumph from a grove of ivy, to the wild muſic of flutes, 


tabors and cymbals. At length the grove of ivy is deſtroyed, p. 35+ 


And the voluptuous Couus, god of cheer, 
Beat from his grove, and that defac'd, &c. 


See alſo Jonſon's FoxesT, B. i. 3. 


Comuvs puts in for new delights, &c. 


60. Roving the Celtic and Iterian field;.} Is ZRIAA needs not to oy 
explained. As to CiLTiC, 1 of France was called Celtica: a 
8 country 


- 9 SB 9: = 
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At laſt betakes him to this ominous wood, 
And in thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbowr'd 


.Excels his mother at her mighty art, 
Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryſtal glaſs, 6s 


country occupied by the Celtes. As in Parad, L. B. i. 519. 
— With Saturn old, | 
Fled over Adria to the Heſ; _ fields, 
And o'er the CET IH roam'd the utmoſt iſles, 


G1. 4 loft betakes him to this ominous woed.} Onainovs, is dange- 
rous, inauſpicious, full of portents, prodigies, wonders, monſtrous 
appearances, misfortunes, ſynonymous words for Ouzxus. 80 B. and 
Fletcher, Sza Vorace, A. i. S. i. vol. ix. p. 95. Of a dreary deſert, 

All that were made for man's uſe flie this deſert : 
No airy foul dares make his fight o'er it, 
ay ſo We gy K 

rpents, ug 88, the Names ot nature, 

Lend c en t taſtes, foul Randing waters, &c. 
In Paxan. Rec. B. iv. 481. 

| —— This 0MINO0S night that clos'd thee round, 
So many terrours, voices, prodigies, 
May warn thee as a ſure foregoing fign. 
n calls the Des an ominous flood, that is, prophetic, Por vol. 

8. x. vol. iii. 848. Shakeſpeare, K. Ricuan iii. A. iii. S. iii. 

Oh Pomfret, Pomfret, oh thou wy priſon, 

Fatal and ominovy to noble peers ! 

- That i is, dangerous. Again, ibid. A. iv. S. 1. 
fa Thy mother's name is og to children, 

In Parav, L. B. ii. 123. | 

=—— Seem to calt 

Ouixovs conjecture on the whole ſucceſs. 
Hence n we may perhaps beſt explain an obſcure line in, Hamer, 

i. $.i. 
And prologue to the ouEN coming on. 


Here, ſays Theobald, prologue. and omen are * fynonimous,” But 

Owen is the Danger, the Cataſtrophe. Afterwards, Comus's wood 

bs called © this apv3xTROUS glade,” v. 79. T 
10 
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To quench the drouth of Phœbus, which as they 
(For moſt do taſte through fond intemp'rate thirſt) 


Soon as the potion works, their human count'nance, 


Th expreſs reſemblance of the Gods, is chang'd 


Into ſome brutiſh form of wolf, or bear, 70 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, ſo perfect in their miſery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfiguremen t. 

But boaſt themſelves more comely than before, 7 5 
And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual ſty. 

Therefore when any favour'd of high Jove 
Chances to paſs through this adyentrous glade, 
ECL EE Sg 


— Accipimus ſacra data pogula dextra, 
Quz ſimul azenTI $1T1IENTES hauſimus ore, &c, 


75. But loaſt themſelver, —) He certainly alludes to that fine fatirs 
in 4 dialogue of Plutarch, intitled'Gryllus, which the learned reader 
may find in Plutarch, Oy, Tom. ii. Francof. fol. 1620. p. 985. Where 


ſome of Ulyſſes's companions, diſguſted with the vices and vanities of 


human life, refuſe to be reſtored by Circe into the ſhape of men. 
e Dr. J. Wa Aro. 
77: To roll with pleaſure in a ſenſual ſiy.] Milton applies the ſame 
fable, in the ſame language, to Tiberius. Pak AD. NRG. iv. 100. 
—— Expell this MownsTER from his throne 
Now made a TY, — 
78. Therefore when any favour'd of high Yove 
Chances to paſe through this * glade, &.] The Srizir 
a f 8 3 in 
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Swift as the ſparkle of a glancing ſtar 80 
I ſhoot from heav'n, to give him ſafe convoy, 


in Comvs is the SATYRE in Fletcher's FartTHFUL SHEPHERDEss, 
He is ſent by Pan to guide ſhepherds paſſing through a foreſt by moon. 
light, and to protect innocence in diſtreſs, A. iii. S. i. vol. iii. p. 145, 


But to my charge. Here muſt I ſtay 

To ſec what mortals loſe their way, 

A a falſe fire, ſeeming bright, 

Train them in, and leave them right ; 

Then muſt I watch if any be 

Forcing of a chaltity ; } 
If I find it, then in haſt 

I give my wreathed horn a blaſt, 

And the Faeries all will run, &c, 


See alſo above, v. 18, Where our Spirit ſays, 
| But to my taſk, 
$0. Swift as the ſparkle of a glancing far.] There are few finer 


compariſons that lie in ſo ſmall a compaſs. But he has repeated the 
thought in Par ap. L. B. iv. 555. | | 


Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a ſun-beam, sw1FT as a SHOOTING STAR 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapours fir'd 
Impreſs the air, &c, —— | | 


Where the additional or conſequential circumſtances heighten and il- 
luſtrate the ſhooting ſtar, and therefore contribute to convey a ſtronger 
image of the deſcent of Uriel. But the poet there ſpeaks : and in this 
addreſs of the Spirit, any adjunctive digreſſions of that kind, would 
have been improper and without effect. I know not, that the idea of 
the rapid and dazzling deſcent of a celeſtial being is intended to be im- 

ed in Homer's compariſon of the deſcent of Minerva, applied by 
the commentators to this paſſage of Comus. See II. iv. 74 The 
ſtar to which Minerva is compared, emits ſparkles, but it is ſtationary; 
it does not fall from its place. It is a bright portentous meteor, alarm- 
Ing the world. And its ſparkles, which are only aecompaniments, are 
not ſo introduced as to form the ground of the fimilitude. Shakeſpeare 
Has the ſame thought, but with a more complicated alluſion, in Vs- 
mus AD ADON1s, edit. 1596. Signat. C. 1iij, It is where Adonis 
ſuddenly ſtarts from Venus in the night. ; 


| Looke'how a bright ſtar sHooTETH from the ſkie, 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye. 
* FE 4 By 


80 


5 
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As now I do: But firſt I muſt put off 
Theſe my ſky robes ſpun out of Iris woof, 
And take the weeds and likeneſs of a ſwain, 
That to the ſervice of this houſe belongs, 8g 
Who with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth-dittied ſong, | 
Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when they roar, 


By the way, the fiction of Uriel's deſcent and aſcent by a ſun-beam, 
is from Drayton's Legend of Robert Duke of Normandy, i. 43. 


As on the ſun-beams . I ride, 
By them I mount, and down by them I ſlide. 


83. Theſe my My- roles ſpun out of Iris woef.] So our author of the 
axchangel's military robe, PARA D. L. B. xi. 244. 


— Jris had dipt the woot, 


Milton has frequent alluſions to the colours of the rain-bow. Taurn 
and Jus rie are not only orbed in a rainbow, but are apparelled in 
its colours, Op on Nariv. R. xv. 
85. And take the weeds and likeneſs of a ſwain 

That to the ſervice of this houſe belongs.) Henry Lawes, the mu- 
fician, ated the part of the Syi1RIT, He taught muſic in lord Bridge- 
water's family, and the Lady Alice, who played the LAp in our 
Maſk, and excelled in ſinging, was his ſcholar. To this Lady, when 
afterwards Lady Vaughan and Carbury, and to her ſiſter Mary, when 
Lady Herbert of Cherbury, Lawes dedicated his © Arzes and Dia. 
«LOGUES, for one, two, and three voyces, &c. Lond. 1653.“ fol. 
Some paſſages in the Dedication will illuſtrate what is here and will 
be hereafter ſaid. © To the two moſt excellent Sifters, Alice coun- 
* teſſe of Carberie, and Mary Lady Herbert of Cherbrry and Caſtle- 
« iſland, daughters to John earl of Bridgewater, Lord Preſident of 
Wales, &c. — No ſooner I thought of making theſe publick, than 
of inſcribing them to your Ladiſhips : moſt of them being com - 
« poſed, when I was employed by your ever honoured parents to at- 
* tend your Ladiſhip's [Alice] education in mufick ; who, as in other 
« accompliſhments fit for perſons of your quality, excelled moſt ladies, 
« eſpecially in Vocal Muſick, wherein you were abſolute, that you 
* gave life and honour to all I taught you: and that, with more un- 
« derſtanding than a new generation [the fanatics], pretending to kill, 
] dare ſay, are capable of.“ Lawes, and his fair ſcholar, will oc- 


Fur again, 
And 


* 
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And huſh the waving woods, nor of leſs faith, 
And in this office of his mountain watch, 
Likelieſt, and neareſt to the preſent aid 90 
Of this accaſion. But I hear the tread 

Of hateful ſteps, I muſt be viewleſs now. 


Comus enters with a charming rod in one hand, 
his glaſs in the other; with him a rout of mon- 
ſters, headed like ſundry ſorts of wild beaſts, 


36. Who with bis foft pipe, end ſmonth-dittied ſong, 
Well knows to fill the wild wind: when they roar, 
And huſh the waving woods, —) Lawes himſelf, no bad poet, 
in“ A Paſtorall Elegie to the memorie of his brother William, ap- 
ne the ſame compliment to his brother's muſical ſkill, if 


' Weep, ſhepherd ſwaines ! 
For him that was the glorie of your plaines. 
He could allay the ne 10 of the wind ; 
He could ap 
The ſullen * 
And calme the fury of the winds. 


This is printed among © Crorce PsaL urs put into Muſick, &c. By 

Henry and William Lawes, Kc. Lond. 1648.” 4to, Signat. Q. 

— to this book, that Milton's Sonnet to Mr. Henry Lawes is pre- 
ed, 

91. — But I bear the tread. 

'- Of hateful fleps. I muſt be — notv.] So in Pax Ab. L. 
B. iv. 865. © hear the tread of nimble feet.” The epithet vixw- 
1. 5h. is almoſt peculiar to Milton. In the Ops on TAE Futon, ' 

i. | 


Or ſhould I thence hurried on vizwikss wing. 


In Pazapist Loser, B. iii. 518. Of the gate of heaven. 
| ——— Drawn up to heaven ſometimes 
ViewLEss, and underneath à bright ſea flow'd. 
Mr. Bowle obſerves, that the Spirit's conduct here much reſembles 
, tharof Oberon in the MinsvunzR Nichr's DREAM, A. il. S. ii. 


But who comes here ? I am inviſible, 
And I will overhear their conference, 


but 


0 
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but otherwiſe like men and women, their ap- 


parel gliſtering; they come in making a riotous 
and unruly noiſe, with torches i in their hands. 


Conf 


The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd fold, 
Now the top of heay' n doth hold, | | 
And the gilded car of day | "ml 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantic ſtream, _ 
And the ſlope ſun his upward beam 


Shoots againſt the duſky pole, 


Pacing toward the other goal too 
Of his chamber in the eaſt. 

Mean while welcome Joy, and Feaſt, 

Midnight Shout, and Revelry, 

Tipſy Dance, and Jollity. 

Braid your locks with roſy twine, 105 
Dropping odors, dropping wine. 


+ Rigour now is gone to bed, 


And Advice with ſcrupulous head, 


03. The far that bids the ſbepherd fold.) Shakeſpeare calls the 
morning-ſtar, the unyoLDinG ſtar. Meas. For Meas. A. iv. S, iii. 


Look, the unroiDinG ſtar calls up the ſhepherd. 
107. Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And Advice with ſerupulos head, &c.] Much in the firain of 
Sydney, England's Hauicon, p- 1. edit, 1600, * 
1ght 
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And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves 
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Strict Age, PRE ſour Severity 


With their grave ſaws in — lie ge 110 


We that are of purer fire 


Imitate the ſtarry quire, 
Who in their nightly watchful ſpheres, 


Lead in ſwift round the months and years. 


The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 


Now to the moon in wavering morrice move; 


Trip the pert faeries and the dapper elves. 


By dimpled brook, and 1275 brim, 


Night hath clos'd all in her cloake, _ 
Twinkling ftars loue-thoughts proucke ; 
Daunger hence good care doth keepe, 
Iealouſie itſelfe doth fleepe, 


Compare alſo Spenſer's As TRornEL. 
Your mery glee is now LAID all 4385. 


; Again, in DecemBER. 


Delight is Laid ABED. ls 


And in the TEA ES or THE Muszs. 


— All that goodly glee 
Is layd ASLEEPE, ——, 


109, — Sour Severity.) There is an carlier uſe of this word in 


the ſame ſignification. Daniel Comer, Ros AM. ſt. xxxix. Signat. I. 


Ui. edit. 1601. fol. 
Titles that cold SSuERITIE hath found. 


116. — In wavering morrice move.) In the MoxcanTe Macciort 
of Pulci, we have Balli alla moxesCa,” which he gives to the age 


of Charlemagne. Cant, iv, 92. 


119. By dimpled brook, and fountain brim.) This was the paſtoral 
language of Milton's age. So Drayton, Bas, W. vi. 36. 


Sporting with Hebe by a FOUNTAINE-BRIM, 


And 


[19 


r 


ge 
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The Wood-Nymphs deck'd with daifies trim, 
Their merry wakes and paſtimes keep : 121 
What hath night to do with ſleep ? 

Night hath better ſweets to prove, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come let us our rites begin, 112 1 
'Tis only day-light that makes ſin, 


And in Warner's AL BIox's ENGLAND, B. ix. 46. 
As this ſame fond ſelfe-pleaſing youth ſtood at a FOUNTAYNE-BRIM. 


We meet with 0CEAN-BRIM in PARA D. L. B. v. 140. 
With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocRAM-BRIu. 


In the Farris Queene, Bain is ſimply uſed for Shore, v. ix. 35. 
Towards the weſtern BRI began to draw. | 


And fimply for Bank, in Drayton's QuesT or CynTa1a, vol. ii. 
p. 622, ut ſupr, | g 
At length I on a fountaine lit | 
Whoſe BRIM with pinks was platted. 


Again, of the ſame fountain, ibid, 
Within whoſe chearfull Br1Ms. 


The ſame author has“ BROAD-BR1IMM'D Orellana,” PoLYoOLs. S. xix. 
vol, iii, p. 1037. Shakeſpeare, TEM. A. iv. S. i. © Pionied and 
« twilled BRIMs.” Fletcher, Where the gravel from the BRI.“ 
FaiTH, SHEPH. A. iii. S. i. vol. iii. p. 154. The ſame writer has a 


ſingular uſe of the word in this ſenſe. Ibid. A. iv. S. i. p. 165. 


Underneath the BRI 
Of ſailing pines that edge yon mountain in, 


With an obvious meaning. Our author has a ſtill more peculiar uſe 
of the word, yet in the ſame ſenſe, in his PRELaTiCcal Episcopa- 
CY, © This cited place lies upon the very Bain of another corrup- 
tion.“ PROSE-WOR Ks, Vol. i. 33. Many other inſtances might be 
brought from Drayton, Browne, Speuſer, &c. One of my reaſons for 


ſaying ſo much of this word, will appear in the Note on v. 924. 


May thy BRIMMED waves for this. 2 | 
126. *Tis only day-light that makes fin.] Mr. Bowle ſuppoſes, that 


Milton had his eye on theſe galant lyrics of a Song in Jonſon's Fox. 
. A. ili. 8. vii. . | \ 
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Which theſe dun ſhades will ne er report. 

Hail Goddeſs of nocturnal ſport, | 
Dark veil'd- Cotytto, t'whom the ſecret flame 

Of mid-night torches burns; myſterious dame, 
That ne'er art call'd, but when the dragon woom 
Of Stygian darkneſs ſpetts her thickeſt gloom, 


And makes one blot of all the air, 


Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, : I 34 
Wherein thou rid'ſt with Hecat, and befriend 
Us thy vow'd prieſts, till utmoſt end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eaſtern ſcout, _ 

The nice morn on th'Indian ſteep : 

From her cabin'd loop-hole peep, 140 


Tis no finne love's fruit to fteale, 
But the ſweet thefts to reveale : 
'To be taken, to be ſeene, 
Theſe have crimes accounted beene. 
131, —— The dragon toom | 
Of Stygian darkneſi ſpetts ber thickeſt gliom.] So Drayton, of 
an- exhalation or cloud. BAR. W. ii. 35. Without a familiar or low 
ſenſe. | 
SPETTETH his lightning forth outrageouſlie. 


140. From her cabin'd liop- bolt peep.) Rather Canin's. Comus is 


"deſcribing the morning contemptuouſly, as it was unwelcome and un- 
friendly to his ſecret revels. We have Loop-yoLEs of the Indian 


fig-tree, Parap. L. B. ix. 1110. 


— Tends his paſturing herds 
At Loop-HOLEs cut through thickeſt ſhade, = + 


By the way, it is not obſerved by the commentators on PARADISE 
Los, that this fig-tree, a good. article for à romantic hiſtory, is de- 


ſcribed by Quintus Curtius, HisT, ALzExXanDR, L. ix. c. 1. 7.57 
| vi. 
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And to the tell-tale ſun deſcry, _ 


Our conceal'd ſolemnity. 


L. vi. c. v. p. 395. edit. Amſtel, 1684. I muſt add one or two more 
circumſtances. Milton was a ſtudent in botany, He took his deſcrip- 
tion of this multifarious tree from the account of it in Gerard's Hzr< 
BALL, many of whoſe expreflions he literally repeats. See Geratd, 
Lib. iii. c. 135. p. 1513. edit. 1633. OF THE AnchgD InDian 
© x1G-TREE, The ends [of the branches] hang downe and touch the 
ground, where they take roote and growe in ſuch ſort that thoſe rigs 
« become great trees: and theſe being growne vp vnto the like great - 
« neſſe doe caſt their branches or twiggy trendrels vnto the earth, where 
te they likewiſe take hold and roote ; by meanes whereof it cometh 
*to paſſe, that of one tree is made a great wood or deſart of trees, 
« which the Indians do vſe for couerture againſt the extreme beate of the 
« ſun. — Some likewiſe vſe them for pleaſure, cutting downe by a di- 
rect line a long talke, or as it were a vault, through the thickef 
« part, from which alſo they cut certaine LooPE-HOLEsS'or windowes 
in ſome places, to the end to receiue thereby the freſh cope aire that 
*entreth thereat, as alſo for light that they may ſce their cattell that 
« feed thereby, &c. From which vault or cloſe alte doth rebound 
* ſuch an admirable echo or anſwering voice, & . The firſt or mother 
* of this wood, is hard to be known from the chi/dren, &c,” In the 
margin is a repreſentation of the vegetable arcade, Milton has alſo 
availed himſelf of Gerard's reference to Pliny. But it is neceſſary to 
give Milton's deſcription intire. 

Spreads her arms 

Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended tig take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar'd ſhade 

High over-arch'd, and echoing walks between ; 

There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 

At hop-holes cut through thickeſt Sade: thoſe leaves 

They gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe, &c. - 


The Amazonian targe is from Pliny, as quoted by Gerard. Jonſon, 
however, has been before-hand with Milton, in introducing this tree 
into Engliſh poetry, NeyTuxE's T'rruMPH, firſt ated 1624. Vol. vi. 1539. 
The goodly bole being got N 
Jo certaine cubits hight, from every fide 

The boughs decline, which taking root afreſh 

Spring up new boles, and theſe ſpring new, and newer 

Till the whole tree become a porticus, | 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 

A numerous troop, &c. | 


Gerard's work was publiſhed in 1597. * 
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Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtic round. FI 
The Meaſure. 


Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 145 
Of ſome chaſte footing near about this ground. 


jp 
Run to your ſhrouds, within theſe brakes and trees; 


Of the morning peeping from the eaſt, doctor Newton brings a pa- 
rallel from Fletcher's FaiTHeur SHEPHERDEss, Mr, Bowle adds 
another, unnoticed, from Drayton, Mus. ELyz. [edit. 1630. p. 22.] 
vol. iv. p. 1465. | be 4; 4.6 | 

The ſunne out of the eaſt doth ytees, 
And now the day begins to creepe, 


Upon the world at leaſure. 
144. Come, Init hands, and beat the ground 


| In a light fantaſtic round.) In the manuſcript, „in a light 
« and frolick round.” In L'ALLEORO, v. 34. | 


On the Lionr FANTASTIC toe. 


Compare Fletcher, FAT RT. Suzy. A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p. 110. 
ARM in ARM, | 
Tread we ſoftly in a Round, 
While the hollow neighbouring ground, &c. 


And Jonſon, in his Masques, 
In motions ſwift and meet 
The happy GrouND to BEAT. 


A paſſage which reminds his commentator, Mr, Whalley, of Shake- 
ſpeare, M1vs. N. DR. A. iv. S. i. | 


Sound muſic, Come my queen take hand with me, 
And rock the ground whereon theſe fleepers be. 


He propoſes to read knock : becauſe the dancing of theſe dapper 
«* elves could not ſhake or rock the ground.“ Vol, v. p. 275 · But there 
is an ambiguity in roch: and Shakeſpeare means, that the dance, by 
ſhaking the ground, would have the effect of rocking them ſtill faſter 
aſleep. Knock has more propriety, but it deſtroys the fancifulneſs of 
the poet's imagery. | 
147. Run to your ſhrouds, within theſe brakes and trees.] To your 
feceſſes, harbours, hiding-places, &c. So in Parad, L. B. x. 1 — 
| — y 
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Our number may affright: Some virgin ſure 
(For ſo I can diſtinguiſh by mine art) 
Benighted in theſe woods. Now to my charms, 
And to my wily trains; I ſhall ere long 151 
Be well-ſtock'd with as fair a herd as graz'd - 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 


My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 


Of pow'r to cheat the eye with blear illuſion, I 55 


And give it falſe preſentments, leſt the place 


| While the winds 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhattering the graceful locks 


Of theſe fair-ſpreading trees, which bid us ſeek 
Some better $SHROUD, — = 
We have the verb, Paz av. REO. B. iv. 419. Of our Saviour in the foreſt, 
Ill waſt thou sHROU DED then, 
O patient ſon of God 
And below, in Couus, v. 316. 


And if your ſtray attendance be yet lodg'd, 
Or sHRovuD within theſe limits, —— 


Where, the laſt line is written in the manuſcript, ** Within theſe 


* SHROUDIE limits.“ Whence we are led to ſuſpect, that our author 
in ſome of theſe inſtances has an equivocal reference to s#RoUDs in 
the ſenſe of the branches of a tree, now often uſed. And a tree, when 
lopped, is ſaid to be s#gQUPED. Compare Chaucer, Row. R. v. 54. 

For there is neither buſh nor hay 

In May that it nill suROUDED bene, 

And it with new leves wrene. 


bee alſo Comer, Br. Ky, v. 148. 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, &c.] Fletcher, Falrur. 
SHEP, A. iii. S. i. vol. iii, p. 150 


I ſtrew theſe herbs to purge the air: 
Let your odour drive from hence 


All miſtes that dazzle ſenſe, &c, 
And 
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And my quaint habits breed aſtoniſhment, 

And put the damſel to ſuſpicious flight, 

Which muſt not be, for that's againſt my courſe ; 
1, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 
And well plac'd words of glozing courteſy _ 
Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 7s 
Wind me into the eaſy-hearted man, 

And hug him into ſnares. When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magic duſt, 165 
1 ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 


157. And my quaint habits breed aftonifbment. ] QuAINT is 1 
range, odd, unuſual, So in Sa us. AGoN, V. 1303. 


In his hand 
A ſcepter or QuainT ſtaff he bears. 


Compare Note on ArCapEs, v. 47. 


161. — Words of ghzing courteſy.) F lattering, deceirfl, As iD Pa- 
RAD. L. B. iii. 95. GLozinG lies.“ B. iv. 549. So cop the 
© tempter.” Perhaps from Spenſer, F. Q. iii. viii. 14. Could well 
* his GLoZzING ſpeeches frame.“ See Marlowe's EDrwarD SEConD, 


«© The GLOz1NG head of thy baſe minion thrown.” Reed's Or Pi. 


ii. 317. And Lilly's ALEXANDER AND CAMPASPE, Not to GLOSE 
© with your tongue.“ A. iii. S. i. 
164, — When once her eye © 
Hath met the virtue of this magic duſt.) This refers to a pre- 


vious line, © my yowbeR'p ſpells,” v. 154. But POWDER'D was af- 


terwards altered into the preſent reading DazzLincG. When a poet 
corrects, he is apt to forget and deſtroy his original train of thought. 


166. J. Gall appear ſome harmltſ5 villager, &c.) So ſtands the con- 
text, in editions 1637, and 1645. But thus in the edition 1673, 
and in thoſe of Tonſon. 


I ſhall appear ſome 1 villager, 
And hearken, if I may, her buſines here. 
But here ſhe comes, I fairly ſtep aſide. 


Where, beſide the tranſpoſition, the line, Whom thrift, is omitted. 7 


Tickell, . has followed the two firſt editions, with the emen - 
dation 
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Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 
But here ſhe comes, I fairly ſtep afide, 
And hearken, if I may, her buſineſs here. 


The Lady enters. 
This way the noiſe was, if mine ear be true, 170 
My beſt guide now ; methought it was the ſound 
Of riot and ill manag'd merriment, 
Such as the jocond flute, or gameſome pipe 
Stirs up among the looſe unletter'd hinds, 174. 
When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 


In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous Pan, 


And thank the Gods amiſs. I ſhould be loath 


dation of © her buſineſs EAR,“ and no comma after may, according 
to the table of ExraTa in 1673, Fenton copies Tickell. VILLACOER, 
an uncommon word, occurs in JULIus CESAR, A. i. S. ii. 

Brutus had rather be a vILLACE R. 


And below, © Gentle viLLaczr,” v. 304. And, © ſome neighbour 
*YILLAGER,” v. 576. | 


171, The ſound 

Of riot, and ill-manag*d merriment, 

Such as the jocond flute, and gameſome pipe, 
Stirs up among the looſe unletter d hings, 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 
In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the gods amiſi. J We have here an early ſymp- 
tom of Milton's propenſity to puritaniſm, and of his rigid reforming 
1 ang The paſſage is an indirect ſatire on the feſtivals eſtabliſhed 

y cuſtom, or by the authority of the church, and celebrated with a 
variety of rural recreations. A violent controverſy now ſubſiſted be- 
tween the calviniſts and the hierarchy, concerning a book publiſhed 
by the biſhops in 1618, and entitled, © A Declaration to encourage 
* Recreations and Sports on the Lord's Day.“ In which it was de- 


clared to be the king's pleaſure, that the people ſhould not be pro- 


hibited from purſuing any lawful diverſions on ſundays after divine 
. ſervicg, 
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To meet the rudeneſs, and fwill'd inſolence 
Of ſuch late waſſailers; yet O, where elſe 


ſervice, ſuch as Dancing, Archery, Leaping, Vaulting, or other fi. 
milar harmleſs games; nor from celebrating Whitſon-Ales, Maygames, 
Morrice-dances, Wakes, Revels, the feſtivities of the may-pole, &c. 
This our author thought was to hank ths gods amiſs. In oppoſition to 
what were called Holidays, the ſectariſts endeavoured to elevate the 
dignity, and enforce the importance, of the ſabbath, which they choſe 
to diſtinguiſh by the name of the Lord's Day; and to 4 the 
uſual days or ſeaſons of relaxation and indulgence, into the more edi- 
fying ſolemnities of faſting and preaching, In their turn, the biſhops 
judged it proper to check all factious and fanatical innovations, and 
therefore promulgated this edit, which was commonly called the 
Book or Srokrs. Milton calls it, in his anſwer to the EIKOoN Ba- 
' 'SILIKE, that reverend ſtatute for dominical jigs and maypoles,” 
PRosE-WORKS, i. 367. See alſo our author's REForRMATION, pub- 
liſhed 1641. The managing of our publick Sports and feſtival 
« Paſtimes, that they might be, not ſuch as were authorized a while 
* ſince, the PROVOCA TIONS of DRUNKENNESs and LUST, &c.“ Pross- 
WORKS, vol. i. 61. In the counties familiar to Milton, at Harveſt 
homes, Sheep-ſhearings, Mead-mowings, Lamb-ales, as they are ſtyled, 
and other ruſtic celebrities, more eſpecially at the Whitſon-ſports, the 
tabor and pipe, and the morrice-dance, are ſtill in high requeſt. See 
Note on L*ALLzcs. v. 97. Jonſon thought very differently from 
Milton on this ſubject. Sap SuzyHERD, A. i. S. iii, 3 


Now that the ſhearing of the ſheep is done, 
Why ſhould or you or wee ſo much forgett 
The ſeaſon in ourſelves, as not to make 
Vſe of our youth and ſpirits, to awake 
The nimble hornpipe and the tambourine, 
And mix our ſongs and danſes in the wood ? 
Such were the rites the youthfull June allows. 
Clar. They were, gay Robin: but the s0wRzR SORT 
Of Shepherds now diſclaime, &c. &c. | 
They call our Paſtimes PaGan, —— 


The puritans ſo far ſucceeded in their ſcheme, as to have made Sun- 
day a day of gravity and ſeverity in England ever ſince CromwelPs 
uſurpation. There is many a ſtaunch obſervant of the rites and prac- 
tices of the Church of England, and even a bigotted advocate for the 
general ſpirit of her ſyſtem, who little ſuſpects, that he is conforming 
to the Calviniſm of an Engliſh Sunday, 
178. To meet the rudeneſs, and ſwill'd inſolence © | 

Of Juch late waſſailers,——] In ſome parts of England, eſpe- 
cially in the weſt, it is till cuſtomary for a company of mummers, ba 
- | | e 
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Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood? 

My Brothers, when they ſaw me wearied out 
With this long way, reſolving here to lodge 
Under the ſpreading favour of theſe pines, 


the evening of the chriſtmas- holidays, to go about caraakng. from 
houſe to houſe, who are called the WassaiLEers. To much the ſame 
purpoſe ſays Fletcher, FaiTuy. Snzr. A. v. S. i. vol, iii, p. 477. 


— The woods, or ſome near town 

That is a neighbour to the bordering down, 
Hath drawn them thither, bout ſome luſty ſport, 
Or ſpiced wassEL-BOUL, to which reſort 

All the young men and maids of many a cote, 
Whilſt the trim minſtrell ſtrikes his merry note. 


Selden mentions the « yearlie WAs-HAILE in the country, on the vigil 
« of the new-year,” Norzs on PoLYoLs, S. ix. vol. iii. p. 838. 
Compare Warren s Lovz's LAB. Los r, A. v. S. ii. 


He is wit's pedlar, and retails his wares 
At wakes, and wassELs, meetings, markets, fairs. 


And Jonſon, of a rural feaſt in the Hall of fir R. Wroth. 3 ü. il. 
The iolly wass AL walks the often round. 


In Mac zern, Wine and waſſel, mean, in general terms, feaſting 
and drunkenneſs. A. i. 8. vii. Jonſon perſonifies WASSEL, © her page 
bearing a brown bowl.” Masques, vol. vi. 3. In AnToxy anD 
Cu80PATRA, we have © laſcivious wassELs.” See alſo Hamier, A. i. 
S. vii. In B. and Fletcher's Bzccar's BUSH, it is propoſed to make 
a WassEL of *ftrong luſty London Beer.“ A. iv. S. iv. vol. ii. p. 414. 
In the Song cited in Laneham's NaRGATIVE, 1575, For wine and 
* waſtel/ he had at will,” we are not to underſtand vaſſail, but Was- 
TEL-BREAD, Wafellum, a ſpecies of fine or white bread, mentioned 
in Chaucer. In the text, "hola inſolence, is ſimilar to form with in- 
falence and wine, in PaRA b. L. B. i. 502. Read e’. 


180. Shall inferm my unarquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ?) In the Fair Arr. 
SHEPHBRDESS, Amoret wanders through a wild wood in the night, 
but under different circumſtances, yet not without ſome apprehen- 
fions of danger. We have a parallel expreſſion in 80 us. AGON. v. 335. 
— Hither hath ix FORM | 
Your younger EBT — 
184, Under 4 Spreading favour of theſe pines.) This is like Virgil's 


6c Hosrirtis 
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Stept, as they ſaid, to the next thicket ſide 185 


To bring me berries, or ſuch cooling fruit 
As the kind hoſpitable woods provide. 
They left me then, when the gray-hooded Even, 


Like a ſad votariſt in palmer's weed, 189 


1 | R 
4% Hosriris teneat FRONDENTIBUS arbos.“ GOR. iv. 24. An in- 
verſion of the ſame ſort occurs in Cicero, in a Latin verſion from 
Sophocles's TxACHINAIx, of the Shirt of Nxss us. Tusc. Dis r. ii, 8, 


Ipſe inligatus yEsTE interimor TEXTILI. 


185. To bring me berries, or ſuch cooling frait Eh | 
As the kind hoſpitable woods provide. ] So Fletcher, FarTur, 


- Shuey. A. i. S. i. vol, iii. p. 105, Where, ſays the virgin-ſhepherdeſs 


Clorin, 
SY My meat ſhall be what theſe wild woods afford, 
BERRIESs, and cheſnuts, plantanes on whoſe cheeks 
The ſun fits ſmiling, and the lofty fruit 

Pull'd from the fair head of the ſtraight-grown pine, 


Again, ibid. p. 107. 
Here be BERRIES for a | Ws 
Some be red, and ſome be green. 


Again, the Satyre ſays, ibid. p. 145. 


—— Grapes, Berr1Es of the beſt, 
I never ſaw ſo great a feaſt, 


Buy laying the ſcene of his Mafk in a wild foreſt, Milton ſecured to 
himſelf a perpetual tund of pictureſque deſcription, which, reſulting 
from ſituation, was always at hand. He was not obliged to go out of 
his way for this ſtriking embelliſhment : it was ſuggeſted of neceſſity 
by preſent circumſtances. The ſame happy choice of ſcene ſupplied 


Sophocles in PuiLocTETEs, Shakeſpeare in As you LIKE ir, and 


Fletcher in the FaiThHFUL SHEPHERDESs, With frequent and even 
unavoidable opportunities of rural delineation, and that of the moſt 
romantic kind, But Milton has additional advantages : his forelt is 
not only the reſidence of a magician, but is exhibited under the gloom 
of midnight. Fletcher, however, to whom Milton is confeſſedly in- 
debted, avails himſelf of the latter circumſtance. 

188, —— ben the gray- booded Even, 

Like a ſad votariſt in palmer*s weed.] Milton, notwithſtanding 
his abhorrence of every thing that related to ſuperſtition, often dreſſes 
his imaginary beings in the habits of popery, But poetry is of all 

TODOS | religions: 
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Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phœbus' wain. 
But where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts; tis likelieſt 
They had engag'd their wand'ring ſteps too far, 
And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 194 
Had ſtole them from me ; elſe, O thieviſh Night, 
Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome felonious end, 
In thy dark lantern thus cloſe up the ſtars, 

That nature hung in heay'n, and fill'd their lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 

To the miſled and lonely traveller ? 200 
This is the place, as well as I may gueſs, 


Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 


Was rife, and perfect in my liſt'ning ear, 


and popery is a very poetical one. In Parxapisz Recained, the 


This is, what is called grains amictus, in the Roman ritual. Milton's 
MeLancaoLy is a\penſive Nun. 
VoTar1sT occurs.in its more general and modern acceptation, in 
his treatiſe of RxFoRMaTiON. © To the voTar1sTs of antiquity I 
„ ſhall think to have fully anſwered.” Prosz-woRks, vol. i. 6. | 
195, —— O thieviſh Night, &e.] In the preſent age, in which al- 
moſt every common writer avoids palpable abſurdities, at leaſt mon- 
ſtrous and unnatural conceits, would Milton have intrqduced this 
paſſage, where Tryizvisx Night is ſuppoſed, for ſome felonious pur- 
poſe, to ſhut up the ſtars in her dark lantern? Certainly not. But in 
the preſent age, correct and rational as it is, had Couus been writ- 
ten, we ſhould not perhaps have had ſome of the greateſt beauties of 
its wild and romantic imagery. 
203. — T be tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my liſtening car.] Milton uſes and ex- 
plains Air E, which is freſp, recent, common, cuſtomary, and the like, 
in $4M30N AGONISTES, v. 866. | 
V 2 — That 


Morning comes = wich pilgrim-ſteps in amice gray.” B. iv. 426. 
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Yet nought but ſingle darkneſs do I find. 

What might this be? A thouſand fantaſies 20g 
Begin to throng into my memory, | 

Of calling ſhapes, and beck'ning ſhadows dire, 
And aery tongues, that ſyllable mens names 
On ſands, and ſhores, and deſert wilderneſſes. 


— That grounded maxim, 
So Ir and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wiſeſt men. 


Rirr would be well tranſtated into Latin by CETEZBA Us. Compare 
PaRaD. L. B. i. 650. 


— Whereof fo RIrE | 
There went a fame in heaven. —— 


205, — A thouſand fantaſies 
Begin to throng into my memory, &c.] Milton had here perhaps 
a remembrance of Shakeſpeare, Kine Jonn, A. v. S. vii. 


With many LEec1ons of ſtrange FaxTaAs1Es, 
Which in their THRONG and preſs to that laſt hold 
Confound themſelves. 


207. Of calling ſhapes, and beck ning ſhadows dire, 

And aery tongues, that ſyllable mens names | 

Ox ſands, and ſhores, and deſert wilderneſſes.) 1 remember theſe 
ſuperſtitions, which are here finely applicd, in the antient Voyages 
of Marco Paolo the Venetian.. He is ſpeaking of the vaſt and peri- 
lous deſert of Lop in Afia, © Cernuntur et audiuntur in eo, inter- 
« din, et sus NocTVU, dæmonum variz illuſiones. Unde viatori- 
bus ſumme cavendum eſt, ne multum ab invicem ſeipſos diſſocient, 
* aot aliquis a tergo ſeſe diutius impediat. Alioquin, quamprimum 
4 propter montes et calles quiſpiam comitum ſuorum aſpectum perdi - 
« derit, non facile ad eos perveniet: nam audiuntur ibi voces dz- 
*© monum qui ſolitarie incedentes pROPR11s appellant NoMIN1BUS, 
* voces FINGENTEs illorum quos comitari ſe putant, ut a recto itinere 
- « abductos in perniciem deducant. Audiuntur interdum in aere con- 
© centus muſicorum inſtrumentorum &c.” De Recionits, ORIENTAL, 
L. i. c. xliv. But there is a mixture from Fletcher's FAITHTUI 
SHEPHERDESS, A. i. S. i. p. 108, The ſhepherdeſs mentions, among 
other nocturnal terrours in a wood, 


Or voices calling me in dead of night. 


Theſe 


5 
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Theſe thoughts may ſtartle well, but not aftound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 211 
By a ſtrong fiding champion, conſcience,— 
O welcome pure-ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemiſh'd form of Chaſtity; 215 
I ſee ye viſibly, and now believe 
That he, the Supreme Good, t'whom all things ill 


Are but as laviſh officers of vengeance, 
Would fend a gliſt'ring guardian if need were 


To keep my life and honour unaſſail'd. 220 
Was I deceiv'd, or did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night ? 


214, = White-handed Hupe, "RS 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings.) Thus in Shake- 
ſpeare's Lovers ComPLainT, Malone's Sur L. i. p. 759. 


Which like a cherubim above them noven'», 
But HoveriING is here applied with peculiar propriety to the angel 
Hope. In fight, on the wing; and if not approaching, yet not fly- 
ing away, Still appearing. Contemplation ſoars on GOLDEN WING, 
It Pens. v.52. Mr. Bowle directs us to Arioſto, Ort, Fur. C.xiv.80, 


—— Moſſe 
Con maggior fretta le DORATE PENNE. 


And we have that cOLDEN-WINGED hoſt,” in the Ops on THE 


Dz8aTH or an Inrant, ft, ix. | 
215. And thou unblemiſ#'d form of Chaſtity, &c.] In the ſame ſtrain, 
Fletcher's SHEPHERDESS in the ſoliloquy juſt cited, ibid. p. 109. 
— hen, ſtrongeſt Chaſtity, 
Be thou my ſtrongeſt guard, for here I'll dwell, 
In oppoſition againſt fate and hell. 


221. Was 1 deceiv'd, of did a ſable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night ? 1.4 
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I did not err, there does a ſable cloud 

Turn forth her filver lining on the night, 

And caſts a gleam over this tufted grove. 223 
I cannot hallow to my Brothers, but 

Such noiſe as I can make to be heard fartheſt 

I'll venture, for my new inliven'd ſpirits - | 
Prompt me ; and they perhaps are not far off. 


$ © N 6. 
I 'Weet Echo, ſweeteſt nymph, that liv'ſt unſeen 
Within thy aery ſhell, 231 


By flow Meander's margent green, 


J did not err, there does à ſable cloud 
Turn forth its filver lining on the night.] The repetition, arifing 
from the conviction and confidence of an unaccuſing conſcience, is 
inimitably beautiful, | 

When all ſuccour ſeems to be loſt, heaven unexpectedly preſents the 
filver lining of a ſable cloud to the virtuous. 

226. 1 cannot ballow to my brothers, &c.] So the Jaylor's Daughter 
in B. and Fletcher, benighted alſo and alone in a wood, whoſe cha- 
ratter affords one of the fineſt female mad-ſcenes in our language. 
Two noBLE KinsM, A. iii. S. ii. vol. x. p. 55. She is in ſearch of 
Palamon. | 4 

I cannot hallow, &c. 
—— I have heard 
Strange howls this live long night, &c. 


230. Sroxet Echo, fweete/} Nymph, &c.] Peck aſſerts, that Milton 
| wrote Comvs at the requeſt of Lawes, then the moſt faſhionable maſk- 
compoſer, who engaged to ſet it to muſic. It is certain that Lawes 
and Milton were intimate friends. 'This appears plainly from the 
thirteenth Sonnet, In which he hints at Lawes's talent and reputation 
tor compoſing airs in maſks and interludes. 


—— The prieſt of Phebus' quire, 
Who tun'ſt the happieſt lines in Hymn or s rox v. 
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And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 


8ro xv, however, more particularly means here, the Maſk or Inter- 
lude of TyesEus and ARIADNE, which Lawes had juſt ſet to muſic. 
Lawes was now a domeſtic in Lord Bridgewater's family ; and had 
the honour, as we have ſeen, of teaching the Lady Alice Egerton to 
whom this Song is allotted, to ſing and play. [See Note on v. 85. 
And undoubtedly the maſter conſidered the characteriſtical ſtyle an 
peculiar powers of his fair ſcholar's voice, which he muſt ſo well have 
known. Lawes's principal merit conſiſted in the compoſition of Songs 
for a fingle voice. He had the moſt intereſting inducements to exert 
all his art on this occaſion. Singing was now an indiſpenſable part 
of the education of young ladies of the firſt rank. 

I am informed, that Lawes's Mufic to Co uus was never printed. 
But by a manuſcript in his own hand-writing it appears, that the 
three ſongs, swEET Echo, SABRINA FAIR, and BACK SHEPHERDS 
BACK, With the lyrical Epilogue ** To the Ocean now I fly,” were the 
whole of the original muſical compoſition for this drama. I am ob- 
liged to my very ingenious friend doctor Hayes, the late profeſſor of 
muſic at Oxford, for ſome of this intelligence. Sir John Hawkins has 
printed Lawes's ſcore of SWEET Echo with the words. HisT, Mus. 
iv. 53. As Lawes was ſo deeply concerned, one is ſurpriſed that more 
muſic was not introduced into this performance: an aid, indeed, 
which the intrinſic graces of its' exquiſite poetry did not want to 
borrow, As there is fes muſic, ſo there is leſs machinery, in Couus, 
than in any other maſk, | | 


231. Within thy aery fhell.] SHELL is vault, From TEST U Do. It is 
the ſame vault which is intended in theſe lines on the Ob os THE 
Narivir x, |. x. * 


Nature that heard ſuch ſound, 
Beneath the HoLLOW ROUND 
Of Cynthia's ſeat the aery region thrilling, 

233, —— Pielet-embriider'd vale.) This is a beautiful compound 
epithet, and the continuation of the two words that compoſe it, na- 
tural and eaſy, Our poet, has in theſe his carly poems, coined many 
others, equally happy and ſignificant : ſuch as, /ove-darting eyes, amber- 
dropping, flowery-kirtled, low-roofted, ſnaky-headed, fiery-wheeled, tubite- 
banded, fin-worn, home-felt, ruſhy-fringed, pure-ey d, tinſel-flipper'd. 

ont Dr. J. WaKTON. 

See Peck, Mem. Milt. p. 117. And compare PARA D. L. B. iv. 700. 


Under foot the vioLter, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Bro1DER'D the ground | 


4 


And 
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Nightly to thee her ſad ſong mourneth well; 235 
Canſt thou not tell me of a gentle pair 55 
5 That likeſt thy Narciſſus are? 
O if thou have | 
Hid them in ſome flow'ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 240 


Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the ſphere, 
So may'ſt thou be tranſlated to the ſkies, 


And give reſounding grace to all heay'n's harmonies. 


And Browne's Sen. Pirz, EcL. iv. Signat. D. 4. edit. 1614. 
Methinkes no April ſhowre — 
EMBRoDER ſhould the ground, &c, 


The allufion is the ſame in Lycipas, v. 148. 
And every flower that ſad xMBROIDERY wears. 


234. Where the love-lorn nigbtingale.] Deprived of her mate. As 
Lass-LORN in the Tzurzsr, A. iv. S. ii. | 
236. Can thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likeft thy Narciſſus are? ] 80 Fletcher, Faita, 
SHEP. A. i. S. i. p. 117. 
m— A GENTLE PAIR 
Have promis'd equal love. 


Other petty pilferings of the ſame kind might be pointed out, which 
prove Milton's intimate familiarity with Fletcher's play. 
238, Oh if thou have 

Hid them in ſome flowry cave.) Here is a ſeeming inaccuracy 
for the ſake of the rhyme. But the ſenſe being hypothetical and con- 
tingent, we will ſuppoſe an elleipſis of fouldeft before have, A verſe 
in Saint John affords an appoſite illuſtration. © If thou HAVE born 
&* him hence, tell me where thou hf? laid him.” xx. 15. We find 
another inſtance below, v. 887. 


And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
| Till thou our ſummons anſwer'd Have. 
In the mean time it muſt be allowed, that bn and you are abſolutely 
ſynonimous. | 


243. And give reſounding grace to all heav'n's harmonies.) Tr * 
| «« The 
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Can any mortal mixture of earth's mold 
Breathe ſuch divine inchanting rayiſhment ? 245 


« The grace of their being accompanied with an echo.” Lawes, in 
ſetting this Song, has thought fit to make a pleaſant profeſſional 
alteration. | 

And hold a counTERPOINT to all heaven's harmonies, © | 


The goddeſs Echo was of peculiar ſervice in the machinery of a 
Maſk, and therefore often introduced. Milton has here uſed her much 
more rationally than moſt of his brother maſk-writers. She is invoked 
in a ſong, but not without the uſual tricks of ſurpriſing the audience 
by ſtrange and unexpected repetitions of ſound, in Browne's Inxzs 
TzmPLE MasSqQuE, to which I have ſuppoſed our author might have 

had an eye, p. 143. She often appears in Jonſon's maſks, This fre- 
quent introduction, however, of Echo in the maſks of his time, ſeems 
to be ridiculed even by Jonſon himſelf in CynTH1a's ReveLLs, A. i. 
8. i, Mercury invokes Echo, and wiſhes that ſhe would ſalute him 
with her repercuſive voice, that he may know with certainty in what 
caverne of the earth her ayrie ſpirit is contained. How or where I 
may direct my ſpeech, that thou maiſt heare,” When ſhe ſpeaks, 
Mercury wondering that ſhe is ſo near at hand, proceeds with great 
ſolemnity. 5 

Knowe, gentle ſoule then, I am ſent from Ioue; 


Who pittying the ſad burthen of thy woes 

Still growing on thee, in thy want of wordes | 

To vent thy paſſion for Narciſſus death, | 22981 100 
Commands that now, after three thouſand yeeres 

Which have been exerciſed in Iuno's ſpight, d 


Thou take a corporall figure, and aſcend. 
Enricht with vocall and articulate power. 


He then, in burleſque of the ſort of machinery uſual on the occaſion, 
prepares to ſtrike the ob/equious earth thrice with his winged rod, to 
give thee way. And as a Song was always the ſure 9 of 
Echo being raiſed, a burleſque ſong follows, which Mercury thus 
introduces. 22 . / #\ 
Begin, and more to grace thy cunning voice, 
The humoroas aire ſhall mixe her ſo/emne tunes 
With thy / words: ſtrike muſicque from the. ſpbeares, 
And with your go/den raprures fewell our cares. 


This play was firſt ated in 1600, | 
244. Can any mortal mixture of earth mold CLE 
Breathe ſuch divine inchanting raviſhmint ?] This was the — 
8 X | ſonal, 
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Sure ſomething holy lodges in that breaſt, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 


Jo teſtify his hidden reſidence: 


How ſweetly did they flote upon the wings 


Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 250 


At every fall ſmoothing the raven down 
Of Mm till it ſmil'd! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirene three, 


Tonal, Here the poet availed himſelf of an 2 of paying A 
juſt compliment to the voice and {kill of a real ſongſtrefs. Juſt as the 
two boys are complimented for their beauty and elegance of deport- 
"ment. And afterwards, the ſtrains that * might create a ſoul under 
40 the ribs of death,” are brought home, and found to be the voice 
« of my moſt konour'd Lady.” v. 564. Where the real ang aſſumed 
characters of the ſpeaker are blended. | 
246. Sure ſomething holy lodges in that breaft, 
And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 


To teſtify his bidden refidence.) That is, ““ Something Holy i in- 


« habiting that breaſt, courts the air the vehicle of ſound, to give it 


10 utterance, to diſcover the latent ſource of its reſidence, by means 
1 2 theſe raviſhing notes. 


9. Hew' feeetly did they flote, _— TH is, “ Theſe raptures.“ 
The bett for the cauſe. 
25 2. J oft have beard 
My mother Circe, with the Sirens three, 
Amidſt the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs, 
Who as they ſung, would — — = rp Jas, Ke. ] n 


— Ovid, Mar AM. xiv. 264. 


Nereides, CG D* quæ vellers motis 
Nulla trahunt digitis, nec fila ſequentia ducunt, 
Gramina diſponunt ; ſparſoſque fine ordine flores 
Secernunt calathis, variaſque coloribus herbas. 

Ipſa, quod hz faciunt, opus exigit : ipſa quid uſus 
Quoque ſit in folio, quæ fit concordia mig, 
Novit ; et advertens penſas examinat herbas. 


See alſo ibid. v. 22. 1 
| + ” Milton 
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Amidſt the flow ry-kirtled Naiades, ; | 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 255 


Milton calls the Naiades, he ſhould have ſaid Nereides, — 
becauſe they were employed in collecting flowers. But William 
Browne, the paſtoral writer, had juſt before preceded our author i 
this imitation from Ovid, in his Inver Tzme1 * Magd on the 
ſtory of Circe, p. 143. 


Call to a dance the fair Nereides, 

With other Nymphs, which do in every erecke, 
In woods, on plains, on mountains, $1MPLEs ſeeke, 
For powerfull Circe, and let in a ſong, &c. | 


Here, in StMPLEs, we have our author's “ potent herbs and dru 
But ſee Note on v. 50. It is remarkable, that Milton has daten 
the Sirens with Circe's Nymphs. Circe indeed is a ſongſtreſs in the 
Odyſſey : but ſhe has nothing to do with the Sirens. Perhaps Milton 
had this alſo from Browne's Maſque, where Circe uſes the muſic vf 
the Sirens in the proceſs of her incantation. p. 134. 

Then, Sirens, quickly wend me to the bowre, 

To fitte their welcome, and ſhew Circe's powre. 


Again, P · 13. ) 
Syrens, ynough, ceaſe : ches has prevayl'd. 


A ſingle line of Horace perhaps occaſioned this confuſion of two 4. 
tinct fables. Erts r. i. ii. 23. 


Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula noſti. 


Milton, as we have ſeen, calls the Naiads, attendant on Ciree, 
FLOWERY-KIRTLED. They, or her Nymphs, are introduced by 
Browne © With chaplets of flowers, herbs, and weeds, on their 
** heads, &c.”" p. 144. And the harmony of Circe's choir gf | Nymphs 
is thus deſcribed by Browne, p. 145. Circe ſpeaks, 


— Ulyſſes, take my wand, 
And from their eyes each childe of ſieepe command; 
While my choice maides, with their harmonious voyces, 
Whereat each byrd and dancinge ſpringe rejoices, 
Charming the windes when they contrary meete, 
Shall make their ſpirits nimble as their feete. 


It is not ſaid either in Homer or Ovid, that Circe's Nymphs were 
killed in ſinging. | 
254. Amidft the flowery- kirtled Naiadis.] Doctor Newton N 


here, chat KinTLE is a woman's gown. 80 it is, in the paſtoral wri- 
ters of Milton's age, and before. And in Shakeſpeare, where Fal- 


ſafe aſks Doll, “ What ſtuff wilt have a KATE of?“ Szcond' P. 
X 1 K. Han, 
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Who as. they ſung,” would take the priſon'd ſoul, 


And lap it in Elyſium ; Scylla wept, 
And ene her barking wares into attention, 


k. Hens. iv. A. Ii. S. iv. But it originally fignified a man's garment, 
and was ſo uſed antiently. At leaſt, moſt commonly. In Spenſer, 


Envy, not a female deity, wears a © KirTLE of diſcoloured fay,” 


F. Q. i. iv. 31. It was the name for the ſurcoat at the creation of 
Knights of the Garter. See Anſtis, Ox p. Garr. i. 317. In an ori. 
—. roll of the Houſhold - Expenſes of Wykeham biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, dated 1394, is this entry. © In furrura duarum cuRTELLAa- 
% Ru, pro Domino cum furrura agnina, x. s.“ That is, For fur- 


ring, or facing two Kirtles for my Lord with lambs-ſcin, 105," 


24 2 56. Who as they Jung, would take the priſon'd ſoul, 


. And lap it in Elyfium. -] In the old play, the RzTven 
" FROM PaRNassUs, 1606. A. i. S. ii. 


Sweet Conſtable doth take the wondering ear, 
And LAaYs 1T UP in willing PRISONMENT, 
In L'AlxECRO, v. 136. | 
Lay me in ſoft Lydian aires. 
We have © lapped in delight,” in Spenſer, F. Q. v. vi. 6. *Priſoned 


was more common than impriſoned, Shakeſpeare, Venus anp Aponts, 
edit. 1596. Signat. C. iiij. 


Whereat her teares began to turne their tide, 
Being PR15ON'D in her eye. 
| And in \ his SONNETS, cxxxiii. | 
P xis on my heart in thy ſteel-boſom's ward. 
And in Lors“ LaBour Los r, A. iv. S. iii. 
Univerſal plodding yz150Ns up 
| The nimble ſpirits in the arteries. 

And in B. and Fletcher's PRILASTER, A. v. 8. i. vol. i. 168. Per- 
„ petual Prx1sonMmENT.” Theſe are few inſtances out of many. 

2 — Scylla wept, 


And chid her barking waves into attention, 


And fell Cbarybdis murmur'd ſoft applauſe.) Silius Italicus, of 
a Sicilian ſhepherd tuning his reed, BeLL, Pun. xiv. 467. | 


Scyllzi tacuere canes, ſtetit atra Charybdis. 
The ſame ſituation and circumſtances dictated a ſimilar fiction or 


mode of expreſſion to either poet. But Silius avoided the boldneſs, 
yy impropriety, of the laſt i image in Milton. 4 
An 


But 
PE! 
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And fell Charybdis murmur d ſoft applauſe: 
vet they i in pleaſing flumber lull'd the ſenſe, 260 
And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf; 

But ſuch a ſacred, and home-felt delight, 

Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs” 

I never heard till now. I'll ſpeak to her, 264 
And ſhe ſhall be my queen. Hail foreign wonder, 
Whom certain theſe rough ſhades did never breed, 

[Unleſs the Goddeſs that in rural ſhrine 


26 9. — Bail foreign wonder, 
Whom certain theſe rough ſhades did never breed, | 
Unleſs the Goddeſs, &c. ] Thus Fletcher, FAITHF, SHEP. Av. 
8. i. vol. iii. p. 188. 
— Whate'er ſhe be, 
B'eſt thou her ſpirit, or ſome divinity, 
That in her ſhape thinks good to walk this grove. 


But perhaps our author had an unperceived retroſpe to the Txu- 
PEST, A. i. S. ii. > 


Ferd. —— Moſt ſure the goddeſs 
On whom theſe aires attend. 
—— My prime requeſt, 
Which I do laſt pronounce, is, O you Wonder, 
If you be Maid or no? 


Milton's imitation explains Shakeſpeare. Map is certainly a CREA- 
TED BEING, a Woman in oppoſition to Goddeſs. Miranda immediately 
deſtroys this firſt ſenſe by a quibble, In the mean time, I have no 
objection to read made, i.e. created. The force of the ſentiment is the 
fame. Comvs is univerſally allowed to have taken ſome of its tints 
from the TemyesT., Compare the Fatzie QUEENE, iii. v. 36. ii. iii, 
33. And B. and Fletcher's Sza-Vorace, A. Ii. S. i. vol. ix. p. 106. 
edit. 1751. 

Be not offended, goddeſſes, that I fall 

Thus proftrate at your feet : or, if not ſuch, 

But Nymphs of Dian's train, that range theſe groves 

Which you forbid to men. —— 


And 
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Dowell'ſt here with Pan, Or Silvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 269 


To touch the proſp rous growth of this tall wood, 
| LADY. 4. 

Nay gentle Shepherd, ill is loſt that praiſe 
That is addreſs'd to unattending ears; 
Not any boaſt of ſkill, but extreme ſhift 
How to regain my ſever'd company, 


| Compell'd me to awake the courteous Echo 275 


And Ovid, where Salmacis firſt ſees the boy Hermaphroditus, Ms. 
TAM, Iv. 320. | | 
— puer. O dignifime credi | 
Eſſe deus; ſeu tu deus es, potes eſſe Cupido, &c. 


And Browne's BRITANNIA's PasTORALS, B. i. S. iv. p. 70. 


— Hayle glorious deitie ! 
If ſach thou art, and who can deeme you leſſe ? 
Whether thou reigneſt queen o' th* wilderneſſe, 
Or art that goddeſſe tis vnknowne to mee, 
Which from the ocean drawes her pedigree : 
Or one of thoſe, who by the moſhe banckes 
Of driſling Helicon, in airie ranckes 
Tread roundelays upon the filuer ſands, 
While ſhaggy ſatyres, tripping o'er the ſtrands, 
Stand ſtill at gaze, and yeild their ſences thrals 
To the ſweet cadence of your madrigals : 
Or of the faiery troope which nimbly play, 
| And by the ſprings daunce out the ſummer's day, &c. 
The Shepherdeſs anſwers, p. 71. | 
1 Nor of the faiery troope, nor Muſes nine, 
Nor am I Venus, nor of Proſerpine : 


But daughter to a luſty aged ſwaine, 
That cuts the greene tufts off th' enamel'd plaine, &c. 


Homer, in the addreſs of Ulyſſes to Nauſicaa, the father of elegance 


*”. 


as well as of true poetry, is the original author of this piece of 


galantry, which could nat eſeape the vigilance, of Virgil, See As- 
CAD ES, v. 44. . f 1 
| 0 


To 


To 
An 


Th 
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To give me e anſwer from her moſly couch. 0 


Co M Us. 
What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you thus ? 
9119S YT 9! ans nos; 
Dim * and this leafy labyrinth. 
Co Mus. 1 . wy 
Could that divide you from e 8 1 
n ae 10 . 
They rn we wary 0n a gl ta; He 
Co Mus. eee 4A 
By falſhood, or diſcourteſy, or why ? 
| I 
To ſeek i'th' valley ſome co dy peng. 
Comus.. 
And left your fair fide all unguarded, N 5 | 
LADY. 
They were but twain, and purputes quick return, 
Comus. 


Perhaps fore-ſtalling night prevented them. 


285. Per e night reverted them.] The word -FORE- 
apt was S i a ſerious and ſublime poem than 
at preſent. It occurs again, v. 362. And in the ſenſe of prevent, 
binder, &c. 

What peed a man FORESTALL his date of yy 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid? 


168 S O M U 8s 

5 W e ee an) as. ci 57 

How ealy my misfortune i 1s to i 286 
1 COM us. 


Importh their loſs, beſide the 5 agg oa 1 


Ln "T 
No leſs than if 1 ſhould my Brothers loſe. 
112g Gon, 


Were they of manly prime, or youthful e 


LADY. * 
As ſmooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips. 290 


And in Parad1se Losr, B. x. 1024. 
—— doubt not but God 

Hath wiſelier arm'd his * ire, than fo. 

To be FORBSTALL'D, — 


And in Fairfax's Tasso, xv. 47. 


But forth there crept, from whence I cannot ſay, 
An vglie ſerpent that FoRESTALL'D their rays; = 


And Spebfer, F.Q v. v. 47. 


Whoſe life did lie in her leaſt eye-lids fall, 
Of which ſhe vow'd, with many a curſed thret, 
- 'That ſhe therefore would him ere long FORESTALL. 


And in HamLeT, A. v. S. ii.“ Iwill FORESTALL their repair hither,” 
Often in Spenſer, and Shakeſpeare. Once, in the latter, with the 
a N. application of the text. CruBzL, A. iii. S. ir. N 
Maß i 
This Nr FORESTALL him of the coming day. 
And ſnooth as Hebe's their unrazor'd lips.) The unpleaſant 
oph et unrazor'd has one much like it in the nn A. ii. S. v. 


— Till new born chins 
Are rough and RAZORABLE, =— 


Comus 
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CO Mus. 
Two ſuch 1 fas, what time the labour d ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the ſwinkt hedger at his ſupper fat; - 
I faw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the fide of yon ſmall hill, 295 
Plucking ripe cluſters from the tender ſhoots; 


Their port was more than human, as they ſtood : 
I took it for a faery viſion 


201. —— The labour'd ox 

In his looſe traces from the furrow came. 1 This is claſſical. But 
the return of oxen or horſes from the plough, is not a natural circum- 
ſtance of an Engliſh evening. In England the ploughman always quits 
his work at noon, Gray therefore, with Milton, painted from books 
_ not from the life, where in deſcribing the departing day-light 
he ſays, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 


The frinkt hedger”s ſupper, in the next line, is from nature. And 
Hedger is a paſtoral word, at once natural and new, 


297- Their port was more than human, as they flood : 
J took it for a faery viſion, 
Of ſeme gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play i th plighted clouds. I was aw-ftruck, | 
And as I paſt I morſhipt., —) I have adopted, in the firſt line, 
the pointing of editions 1645 and 1673. But perhaps that of 1637, is 
to be preferred. 
Their port was more r humaine; as they ftood 
I took it, &c, — 


« As they ſtood before me, J took it, &c,”* But we have much the 
ſame form of expreſſion in the Erirarn on THE MARCHIONESS 
or WINCHESTER, v. 21. 

And in his garland, as be food, 

Ye might diſcern a cypreſs bud, 


See AcTs AposT, xxii. 13. 14. One Ananias came unto me, and 
flood, and ſaid unto me, &c." 
2 Comus 
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170 COMU s. 

Of ſome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 300 
Comus thus deſcribes to the Lady the ſtriking appearance of her 

Brothers: and after the ſame manner, in the Irnicenia in Tavars 


of Milton's favourite Greek tragedian Euripides, a ſhepherd deſcribes 
Pylades and Qreſtes to Iphigenia the fiſter of the latter, as preterna- 


tural beings and objects of adoration. v. 264. 


Em Jorg ii rig t? | | 
Beg ina, XRETIX Opnofy WHAT, 

Arxgeic dx TUNG wopFutsuy i 

"Earke l Obs 3ogrs; Tau ports Tivis 

Oos v0) oils, Otten M iu, vis wv 

Art: eig, 2 ae9nvwoar tleld 

NQ verlas way Atured las, via! Poach, 

Atarore Ia — 

Eir' #1 in axT#is Iaoriry Aiorxoge, &c. 

Hic. geminos adoleſcent ulas vidit guidam 

Paſtor noſtrum, et receſſit retro, 

Summis pedum relegens veſtigium, 

Et dixit, Non videtis * Demones quidam 
Sedent ifti [bic]: guidam vero de nobis religioſor 
Suftulit manus, et adoravit intuens, 

O marine Leucothee fili, &c. 

O Domine Palemon, Oc. 

Side in litore vos ſedetis Gemini, 


Compare Note on v. 265. We have Poxr in the ſame ſenſe, Para, 
L. B. xi. 8. | | 


Their yoRT 
Not of mean ſuitors. - 


Their port was more than human,“ occurs in Cartwright's Poems, 
in a piece written 1636, after the exhibition, but before the publica - 
tion, of Comus, To the Queen, p. 268. edit. 1651. 8vo. 

A ſtately maid appear'd, whoſe light 

Did put the little archers all to flight ; 

Her ſhape was more than human.“ 


And here, a partial determination of the ſenſe at Human, may aſcer- 
tain the punctuation of 1637. There is another of Milton's expreſ- 
ſions Turn'd him all ear,“ which, as it occurs in the Paravpist 
_ he may ſeem to have borrowed from Cartwright, ut ſupr. 
208. 
4 Whoſe ſounds do make me wiſh I were 
Either all voice, or elſe ALL BARE. 


But 
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And play i th' plighted clouds. 1 was aw-ftruck, 
And as I paſt, I worſhipt; if thoſe you ſeek, - 


But it is before in Comvs, “ I was all ear.“ v. 561. By the way, one 
of Pryden's Mad Songs, finely ſet by Purcel, ſeems to be indebted 
for ſome hints to Cartwright, 
f Pit lay me down and die 
Beneath ſome hollow tree: 
The raven and bat, 
The owl and the cat, 
Shall warble forth my Elegy. 
80 Cartwright in a poem called Sapngss, p. 221. 
Fark ! from yonder hollow tree 
The raven hovers o'er my bier, 
The bittern on a reed I hear 
Pipes my Elegy. | | 
To the paſſage above - quoted from Euripides Dr. Warton adds, 
There is an impropriety of character, in the mention of Leucothea, 
« Palzxmon, and the Dioſcuri. Euripides has made the ſhepherd, a 
e barbarous inhabitant of Tauris, talk too much like a Greek.“ 
| for. Aud play i th plighted chu. =) The luſtre of Milton's 
brilliant imagery is half obſcured, while pL1GHT remains unexplained. 
We are to underſtand the braided or embroidered clouds: in which 
certain airy elemental | beings are moſt poetically ſuppoſed, to ſport, 
thus producing a variety of tranſient and dazzling colours, xs our au- 
thor ſays of the ſun, Parap, L. B. iv. 596. ! 


Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his weſtern throne attend. 


folded a participle, “ ringes of ruſhes pLIGuT,” ii. vi. 7. Chaucer, in 
the TESTAMENT or Love, has PLiTEs for fo/ds, And Prirz, a 
verb, to fold. Tr. Cx. ii. 1204. Of a Letter. 

Yeve me the labour it to ſowe and PLITE. 


That is, „to ſtitch and FoLD it.” From this verb Plionr, imme- 
diately came Milton's PL1GuTED, which I do not remember in any 
other writer. It is obvious to obſerve, that the modern word is plaited. 
Of the ſame family is PLEACHED, in M. Apo aBourT NoTHnG, 
A. iii. S. i. 

And bid her ſteal into the pLEAcxtD bower, 

Where honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 

Forbid the ſun to enter. 


And in AnToxy and CIO ATA. And he has impleached, implica- 
ted, in his Lqvsr's COMPLAINT, Mal. Surrr. Su. i, 732. 


A 2 It 


172 cCOMU Ss 
It were a journey like the path to heaven, 
To help you find them. | 
TEES 5 
Gentle Villager, | 304 


What readieſt way would bring me to that place ? 


Comvys. 1 | 
Due wet it riſes from this ſhrubby point. 
Ds 999 Wm . 
To find out that, good Shepherd, I ſuppoie, 
In ſuch a ſcant allowance of ſtar-light, 
Would overtaſk the beſt land-pilot's art, 


Without the ſure gueſs of well- practic'd feet. 310 


Co Mus. 


I I know each lane, and every alley green, 


Dingle, or buſhy dell of this wild wood, 


306. Duc weſt it riſes from this ſorubby point.] Milton had perhaps 


a predilection for the weſt, from a ſimilar but more pictureſque infor- 


mation in As You L1KE ir, A. iv. S. i. 


Welt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
The rank of ofters by the murmuring ſtream, &c. 


311. I know each lane, and every alley green, 


Dingle, or buſhy dell of this wild wood, 

And every boiky bourn from fide to fide, &c.] The outline is in 
Fletcher, FaIT HT. Suey. A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p. 163. But Milton has 
judiciouſly avoided Fletcher's digreſſional ornaments, which, however 


poetical, are here unneceſſary, and would have been miſplaced. 


I have croſs'd 
All theſe woods over, ne'er a nook, or dell, 
Where any little bird or beaſt doth dwell, 
But I have ſought him; ne'er a bending brow 
Of any hill, or glade the winds fings through, 


Nor 
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And every boſky bourn from fide to fide, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood ; 


Nor a green bank, nor ſhade, where ſhepherds uſe 
To fit and riddle, ſweetly pipe, &c, —— 


And above we have, under ſome snADb Y DELL,” A. i. S. i. p.104. 

312. Dingle, or buſhy dell, &c.] Peck ſuppoſes that hy dell. ex- 
lains DINGLE : and by DINGLE, which he thinks is no where elſe to 
be found in our language, he underſtands, boughs hanging ding/e- 
dangle over the edge of the dell. But Peck is to be praiſed only for 
his induſtry, The word is ſtill in uſe, and fignifies a valley between 
two ſteep hills. DimBLE is the ſame word. In the Dramatis Perſons 
of the quarto of Jonſon's Sap SnErHERD, I find © the Witches 
* DIMBLE:" and, “a gloomie DIMBLE,” A. ii. S. vii. And in Dray- 
ton's Pol Tol Bio, S. ii. vol. ii. p. 690. 6 


And Satyres that in ſlades and gloomie piuBLEs dwell. 


Again, ibid, S. xxvi. vol. iii. p. 1169. 
And in a DIMBLE near, even as a place divine, 
For contemplation fit, an ivy.cieled bowre, &c, 


And DixoTE, in his Muszs EL vs. Nxurz. ii. vol. iv. p. 1455. 
In pincLes deepe, and mountaines hore. 


As to “ each Lane of this wild wood,“ we meet with Wood-lanes, in 
the MosT PLEAsanT Cour or Mvuceborvus, Lond. 1619. 4to. © 
Signat. E. Written 1598. | 
When thou art vp, the wood-Lanes ſhall be ſtrowed 
With violets, cowſlips, and ſweet marigolds, 
For thee to trample and to trace uppon. 


313. And every boiky bourn from /ide to fide.) A Bourn, the ſenſe 
of which in this paſſage has never been explained with preciſion, pro- 
perly ſignifies here, a winding, deep, and narrow valley, with a ri- 
vulet at the bottom. In the preſent inſtance, the declivities are inter- 
ſperſed with trees or buſhes. This ſort of valley Comus knew from 
the to fide, He knew both the oppofite ſides or ridges, and had conſe- 
quent!y traverſed the intermediate ſpace. Such ſituations have no other 
name in the weſt of England at this day. In the waſte and open 
countries, Bourns are the grand ſeparations or diviſions of one part 
of the country from another, and are natural limits of diſtricts and 
pariſhes. For Bouxx is ſimply nothing more than a Boundary, As in 
the TemPEsT, A. ii. S.i. © Bourn, bound of land, tilth, &c.“ 
And in Auron AND CiEeoPATRA, Il ſet a sou, how far to be 
* beloy'd.” A. i. S. i. And in the WinTer's Tate, A. i. S. il. 
One that fixes no Bourn 'twixt his and mine.“ Dover-cliff is _ 
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And if your ſtray- attendence be yet lodg'd, Zig 
Or ſhroud within theſe limits, I ſhall know 


Ere morrow wake, or the low-rooſted lark 
From her thatcht pallat rouſe ; if otherwiſe, 


in Lear, © this chalky Bourn,” that is, this chalky Boundary of 


England towards France, A. iv. S. vi. See Furetiere in Bokxs, 
and Du Cange in Box A, Lat. GLoss. In Saxon, Burn, or Burxa, 


is a ſtream of water, as is BOURN at preſent in ſome counties: and 


as rivers were the moſt diſtinguiſhable aboriginal ſeparations or divi- 
fions of Property, might not the Saxon word give riſe to the French 
Borns ? There is a paſſage in the Faerie Queens where a river, 


or rather ſtrait, is called a Bovkn, 11. vi. 10. 


My little boate can ſafely paſſe this perilous Bourne, 


But ſeemingly alſo with the ſenſe of diviſion or ſeparation, For after- 
wards this Bourne is ſtiled a SHARD. 5 
— When late he far'd 
In Phedria's flitt barck over that perlous sHarD. 


Here, indeed, is a metatheſis ; and the active participle sHar1NnG is 
confounded with the paſſive sHartED. This perilous Bourne was the 
Boundary or diviſion which parted the main land from Phedria's ile 
of bliſs, to which it ſerved as a defence. In the mean time, s44arD 
may ſignify the gap made by the ford or frith between the two lands, 
But ſuch a ſenſe is unwarrantably catachreſtical and licentious, 


Ibid. -—— Bosky bourn. J That is woody, or rather baſby. As 
in the TzurESsT, A. iv. S. i. | 
My Bosxy acres, and my unſprubbd down. 


Where un/brubbed is uſed in contraſt. And in Pcele's Play of Epwaro 


THE FIRST, 1593. 


In this Bosx V wood 
Bury his corpſe. 


It is the ſame word in FIRST P. Henk, iv. A. v. S. i. 


How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon BUSKY hill ! —— 
Spenſer has angliciſed the original French word 4o/quet, in Mar, v.10, 
To gather May BusxETs and ſmelling breere. 
Chaucer uſes Busxe, © For there is nether BuskE nor hay.“ Row. 
R. v. 54. Where hay is hedge row, Again, ibid. v. 102. Of the birds 
„that on the BU$K15: ſingin clere,” Bos cus is middle Latin for 
Wood. | I can 
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I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be ſafe 320 
Till further queſt. | | 
LADdy. 
Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And truſt thy honeſt offer'd courteſy, 
Which oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls 
In courts of princes, where it firſt was nam'd, 325 


322. — Courteſy, 

Whith oft is ſooner found in lowly ſheds, 

With ſmoky rafters, than in tap ry halls, 

And courts of princes, where it firſt was nam d, &c.) Probably, 
as Milton was ſo familiariſed to the Italian poets, from Arioſto, Oxi. 
Fux. xiv, 62, 

Erano paſtorali allogiamenti, | 

Miglior ſtanza, e pid commoda, che bella. 

Quaui il guardian corteſe de gli armenti 

Onoro il cavaliero e la donzella, 

Tanto che ſi chiamar da lui contenti; 

Che non par per CITTAD1, e per CASTELLA, 

Ma par rucuxt ancora e par FENILI 

Speſſo ſi trovan gli uomini gentili. 
A ſtanza which has received new graces from Mr. Hoole's tranſlation, 
But Milton, as Mr. Bowle had long ago concurred with doctor New- 
ton in obſerving, perhaps remembered Harrington's old verſion, how- 
ever ſhort of the original. St. 52. 


As courteſie oftimes in ſimple bowres 
Is found as great as in the ſtately towres, 


The mode of farniſhing halls and ſtate-apartments with tapeſtry, had 
not ceaſed in Milton's time. Palaces, as adorned with tapeſtry, are 
here contraſted with I Shed, and ſmoaky rafters. A modern poet 
would have written sTuccoeD Halls. Shakeſpeare ſays of 
Salisbury, Szcond P. K. HNA x vi. A. v. S. iii. 
And like x1cn HAN Ns in a homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 


Compare 


„% CvUMKU+% 
And yet is moſt pretended: In a place 
Leſs warranted than this, or leſs ſecure, 


I cannot be, that I ſhould fear to change it. 
Eye me, bleſt Providence, and ſquare my trial 


To my proportion'd ſtrength. Shepherd, lead on, 


i 


The two BROTHERS. 


ELDER BROTHER. 
Unmuffle ye faint Stars, and thou fair Moon, 


Compare Browne, Bur. Pas. B. i. S. ii. p. 60. 
Their homely cotes deck'd trim in lowe degree, 
As now the court with richeſt tapiſtry. 
Hence Cowley may be illuſtrated, Ode to LIBER Tx, ſt. iii. 
To the falſe foreſt of a weLL-KunG room 
For honour and preferment come. 


That is, ** a room in the houſes of the great, hung with tapeſtry, the 


« ſubject of which is ſome romantic ſtory, and the ſcene a foreſt,” 
And Drayton, who ſpeaks contemptuouſly of this article of finery. 
EcL. iv. vol. iv. p. 1400. | 
The tender graſſe was then the ſafeſt bed, | 
The pleaſantſt ſhades eſteemde the ſtatelyeſt halls ; 
No belly churl with Bacchus banquetted, 
Nor painted rags then cover'd rotten walls.” 


And Shakeſpeare in CymBtLixe, where Imogen ſays, A. iii. S. iv. 


) Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion ; 
And, for I am richer than to HAN BY THE WALLS, _ 
I muſt be ript. — 


And B. and Fletcher, Sza Vorace, A. i. S. i. vol. ix. p. 99. 
| You muſt not look for down-beds here, nor HANGINGS, 
There is another reference to tapeſtry in our author, which is not 


immediately felt or underſtood by many of the readers of the preſent 


age. ELEO. vi. 39. 
Auditurque chelys 8UsPENSA TAPETIA circum, | 
| Virgineos tremula quæ regat arte pedes. 
331. Unmuſſle ye faint flars, and thou fair moon.) MurFLE was not 
ſo low a word as at preſent. Drayton, Heroic. Erisr. vol. i. p. 251+ 
Of night, | And 
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That wont'ſt to love the traveller's benizon. 

Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And diſinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkneſs and of ſhades; 335 
Or if your influence be quite damm'd up 

With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 


Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 


And in thick vapours MUFFLE up the world, 
Again, PoLYoLs. S. xxii. vol. iii. p. 1093. Of the ſun, 


But ſuddenly the clouds, which on the winds do fly, 
Do MUFFLE him againe with them, —— 


And in Browne's SHEPHERD's Pirz, edit. 1614. Signat. C. 4. 


If it chanc'd night's ſable ſhrowds 
Murr Cynthia up in clowds. 


And in the ſame author's IxXER TaxrLE Mas dux, p. 129. edit. 
Davies, 1772. Of Circe. 


She that can pull the pale moone from her ſpheare, - 
And at midday, the world's all-glorious eye, 
Murr the world in long obſcuritie. 


333. Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud.) Mr. Bowle, to- 
gether with a paſſage from the FaEAII Queens, firſt cited by Ri- 
chardſon, refers to B. and Fletcher's Maid's Tracepy, in the 
Maſque, A. i. S. i. vol. i. p. 12. | 


Bright Cinthia, hear my voice ! —— 
_ Appear, no longer thy pale viſage ſhroud, 
But ftrike thy filver horns quite through a cloud, | 


334. —— Difinherit Chaos. —] This expreſſion ſhould be animad- 


verted upon, as hyperbolical and bombaſt, and akin to that in Scx1B- . 


LERUS, “ Mow my beard,” Dr. J. WAR TON. 


335. In double night of darkneſs and of ſhades.) See v. 580. This 
line, ſays Mr. Bowle, reſembles one of Pacuvius, quoted by Cicero, 
De Divixar. L. i. xiv. 


Tenebræ con ur lic Nr ux, noctiſque et nimborum occzcat 


nigror. 
2 With 


With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light, 340 
And thou ſhalt be our ſtar of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynoſure. 


2. BROTHER. 
Or if our eyes | 

Be barr'd that happineſs, might we but hear 

The folded flocks penn'd in their watled cotes, 


Or ſound of paſt'ral reed with oaten ſtops, 345 


Or whiſtle from the lodge, or village cock 


Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 


'T would be ſome ſolace yet, ſome little chearing 


In this cloſe dungeon of innumerous boughs. 


But O that hapleſs, virgin, our loſt Siſter, 350 
Where may the wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongſt rude burs and thiſtles? 
Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 


Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
Lieans her unpillow'd head fraught with fad fears. 
What if in wild amazement, and affright ? 
Or, while we ſpeak, within the direful graſp 

Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat? 


339+. © Vifit us | | 
| With thy long-levell*d rule of ffreaming light.) See PaRAD. L. 
B. iii. 23. And ii. 398. 
Not UNVISITED of heaven's fair LICHT. 
8. Luxx i. 78.“ The day-sprING from on high hath vis 11 ·5 us.” 


ELDER 
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ELDER BROTHER. 


Peace, Brother, be not over-exquilite 

Jo caſt the faſhion of uncertain evils ; 360 
For grant they be ſo, while they reſt unknown, 

What need a man foreſtall his date of grief, 

And run to meet what he would moſt avoid? 

Or if they be but falſe alarms of fear, 

How bitter is ſuch ſelf-deluſion ? 365 
do not think my Siſter ſo to ſeek, 

Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, 


359. Be not over exquiſite, &c.] ExqQuis1Ts was not now un- 
common in its more original ſignification. B. and Fletcher, LitTTLS 
Fx. Law. A. v. S. i. vol. iv. p. 253. 


They're ExqQu151TE in miſchief, 
lay To caſt the faſhion of unrertain evils.) Doctor Warburton ſup- 


es this to be“ a metaphor taken from the founder's art.“ Rather 
from aſtrology, as to caſt a Nativity :”* and, in antient Medicine, 
* to caſt urines.” The meaning is to“ predict, prefigure, compute, 
« &c,” FoRECAST is the ſame word. See AT a Vacation ExER-» 
CiSE, v. 13. And Pax Ab. L. B. iii. 634. | 


But firſt he casTs to change his proper ſhape. 
He confiders, contrives. Again, B. xii. 43. 


— They casT to build 
A city and tower, whoſe top may reach to heaven. 


Where Richardſon is miſtaken in thinking that the metaphor is from 
* caſting the eye about every way.” Spenſer, F. Q. i. ii. 2. He casT 
* about, and ſearcht, &c.” i. ii. 37. One day in doubt I casr for 
to compare.“ i yi. 4. ** He casT by treatie and by traynes.“ 1. 
ix. 15. I casT in careful] mind.” And in many other places. It is 
hence, that in hunting a hound is ſaid © to make a Casr.” 

367. Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book.) So in the TRacTATE ON 
EDucaT10N, p. 101. edit, 1673. © Souls ſo uNPRINCIPLED in vir- 
* tue.“ And, UnyrInciPLED, unedified, and laie rabble.“ PRosE- 
WORKS, i. 153. Compare alſo Saus. Acon. v. 760. 
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And the ſweet peace that goodneſs boſoms ever, 
As that the ſingle want of light and noiſe 


(Not being in danger, as I truſt ſhe is not) 370 


Could ſtir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into miſ-becoming plight. 
Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 


By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 


Were in the flat ſea ſunk. And wiſdom's ſelf 375 


With goodneſs prINCIPLED-not to rejeft 
The penitent. 


369. As that the fingle want of light and noiſe 
( Not being in danger, as 1 truſt ſbe is not- 
| Could ftir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts, &c.) A pro- 
found critic cites the intire context, as containing a beautiful example 
of Milton's uſe of the parentheſis, a figure which he has frequently 
uſed with great effect. The whole paſſage is exceedingly beautiful; 


but what I praiſe in the parentheſis is, the pathos and concern for 
his ſiſter that it expreſſes. For every parentheſis ſhould contain mat- 


« ter of weight; and, if it throws in ſome paſſion or feeling into the 
% diſcourſe, it is ſo much the better, becauſe it furniſhes the ſpeaker 
* with a proper occaſion to vary the tone of his voice, which ought 
« always to be done in ſpeaking a parentheſis, but is never more pro- 
« perly done than when ſome paſſion is to be expreſſed, And we may 
* obſerve here, that there ought to be two variations of the voice in 
« ſpeaking this parentheſis. The firſt is that tone which we uſe, when 
% we mean to qualify or reſtrict any thing that we have ſaid before. 
% With this tone ſhould be pronounced, not being in danger; and the 


% ſecond member, as / trat ſhe is not, ſhould be pronounced with that 


a pathetic tone in which we earneſtly hope or pray for any thing.” 
Or1tcin and Pao. or LANGUAGE, B. iv. P. ii. vol. ili. p. 76. 


Edingb. 1776. This is very ſpecious and ingenious reaſoning. But 


ſome perhaps may think this beauty quite accidental and undeſigned. 


A parentheſis is often thrown in, for the ſake of explanation, after a 
paſſage is written. | 


375. Were in the flat ſea ſunk.) Perhaps he wrote, Were in the 
* ſea far ſunk.” Compare PAR AD. Rec. B. iv, 363, © Lays cities 
* FLaT,” Again, B. ii. 222. Of beauty, FE 
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Oft ſeeks to ſweet retired ſolitude, 
Where with her beſt nurſe contemplation 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various buſtle of reſort | 
Were all to ruffled, and ſometimes impair'd. 380 
He that has light within his own clear breaſt 
May fit 1'th' center, and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-fay ſun ; 

Himſelf is his own dungeon. 


2. BROTHER, 
"Tis moſt true, . 385 
That muſing meditation moſt affects 
The penſive ſecrecy of deſert cell, 
Far from the chearful haunt of men and herds, 


— All her plumes | 
Fall FLAT, and ſhrink into a trivial toy. 


And Pax AD. L. B. i. 401. On the groundſill- edge, where he fell 


«PFLAT." 


376. Oft ſeeks to ſiueet retired ſolitude.) For the ſame uncommon uſe 
of sEEx, Mr. Bowle cites Bale's Examynacyion of A. Askew, p. 24. 
* Hath not he moche nede of helpe who szx 8TH To ſoche a ſurgeon ?” 


380. Were all to ruffled. J So read, as in editions 1637, 1645, 


and 1673. Not, Too, nimis. ALL-To, or Al-to, is, Intirely. See 
Tyrwhitt's GT. Chaucer, V. To, Various inſtances occur in Chau- 
cer and Spenſer, and in later writers, The corruption, ſuppoſed to 
be an emendation, “all Too ruffled”” began with Tickell, who had 
no knowledge of our old language, and has been continued by Fen- 
ton, and doctor Newton, Tonſon has the true reading, in 1705. 


And 


KL 
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Fa ſits as ſafe as in a ſenate houſe ; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 390 
His few books, or his beads, or maple diſh, 

Or do his gray hairs any violence ? 

But beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 395 
To fave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinence. 
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Vou may as well ſpread out the unſunn'd heaps 


> 


Of miſers treaſure by an out-law's den, 


And tell me it is ſafe, as bid me hope 400 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
0 And let a fingle helpleſs maiden paſs 


389. And fits as ſafe as in a ſenate-bouſe.] Not many years after 
this was written, Milton's friends ſhewed that the ſafety of a ſenate- 
houſe was not inviolable, But, when the people turn legiſlators, what 
place is ſafe againſt the tumults of innovation, and the inſults of 
diſobedience ? 
391. His few books, or his beads, or maple diſb.] So in Shakeſpeare' 
RicHarD THE SECOND, the king wiſhes to change his Agree gobltt! 
for a hermit's p1su of wood. A. iii. S. vi. 


293. But beauty, &c.] Theſe ſentiments are heightened from the 
FaiTHFUL SHEPHERDEsSS, A. i. S. i. vol, iii. p. 123. 


—— Can ſuch beauty be 
Safe in his own guard, and not drawe the eye 
Of him that paſſeth on, to greedy gaze, &c. 


395. Of dragon- watch with uninchanted eye.) That is, which can 
be inchanted, Here is more flattery; but certainly fuch as was juſtly 
due, and which no poet in fimilar circumſtances could reſiſt the oppor- 
tunity or rather the temptation of paying, 


. 402. And let a fingle helpleſs maiden paſs, &c. ] Roſalind argues in 
the ſame manner, in As YOU LIKE ir, A. i. S. iii. At 
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Uninjur'd in this wild ſurrounding waſte. 0 

Of night, or lonelineſs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 4 
Leſt ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 

Of our unowned Siſter, 


EL DER BROTHER. 
I do not, Brother, 


Infer, as if I thought my Siſter's ſtate _ | | A 
Secure without all doubt, or controverſy :* © _ », 
Yet where an equal poiſe of hope and'fear 416 et” 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is „ + 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, | "= 


And gladly baniſh ſquint ſuſpicion. P 
My Siſter is not ſo defenſeleſs left | 
As you imagin ; ſhe has a hidden ſtrength 415 _ 
Which you remember not. 


2. BROTHER. 
What hidden ſtrength, 
Unleſs the ſtrength of heav'n, if you mean that? 


ELDER BROTHER. 
I mean that too, but yet a hidden ſtrength, 
Which if heav'n gave it, may be term'd her own : 


Alas, what danger will it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth fo far ! 
Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner than gold, 
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. 384 COMUS 


"Tis chaſtity; my Brother, chaſtity : 420 
She that has that, is clad in complete ſteel, 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 


420. Tis chaſtity, my brother, cbiſtity; 


She that has that, is clad in complete fleet, 
And like a quiver d Nymph with arrows keen, &c.] Perhaps 
Milton remembered a ſtanza in Fletcher's Pux IE IsLanD, publiſhed 


but the preceding year, B. x. ſt. 27, It is in a perſonification of Vir. 


gin-chaſtitie. | 
With her, her ſiſter went a warlike maid, 
PARTHENIA, all in ſteele and gilded arms, 
In needles ſtead, a mighty ſpear ſhe ſway'd, &e. 


421. —£ clad in complete fßecl.] This phraſe is ſuppoſed to be 


borrowed from HamLEeT. Critics muſt ſhew their reading, in quo- 
ting books: but I rather think it was a common expreſſion for 
ic armed from head to foot.” It occurs in Dekker's ViTrussING or 
Tit HumMoRovs Por, Lond. for E. White, 1602, 4to. Signat. G. 


—— Firſt to arme our wittes | 
With coMPLEAT STEELE of Iudgement, and our tongues 
With ſound artillerie of phraſes, &c, —— 


This play was ated by the lord Chamberlain's ſervants, and the 
choir-boys of ſaint Paul's, in 1602. HamLET appeared at leaſt before 
1598. Again, in a play THE WEAKEST GOETH ro THE WALL, 1618. 


: 4to. Sig nat. H. 


At his firſt comming, arm'd in COMPLETE STEELE 
Chaleng'd the duke Medine at his tent, &c. 


The firſt edition of this play is in 1600. 4to. 


423. May trace huge foreſts, &c.] Shakeſpeare's Oberon, as Mr. 
Bowle obſerves, would breed his child-knight to * TR Ace the foreſts 
« wild.” Mips. N. DR. A. ii. S. iii. In Jonſon's Masques, a Fairy 
ſays, vol. v. 206. vl 0 

Only We are free to TRACE 

All his grounds, as he to chace. 
Huge foreſts, and unharbour'd heaths, 

Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds, &c.] Perhaps there is 

more merit in Horace's particulariſations, Ob. xxii. 5. 

Sive per Syrtes iter zſtuoſas, | 

Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem - 

Caucaſum, &c, =— OX 


Ibid, 


Infamous 
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Iofamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds, 
Where through the ſacred rays of chaſtity, 425 
No ſayage fierce, bandite, or mountancer 1102 
Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity: 
Vea there, where very deſolation dwells 
By grots, and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid ſhades, 


425. Where through the ſacred rays of a, 
No ſavage fierce, bandite, or mountaneer, 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity.) So Fletcher, Farrur, 


Snern. A. i. S. i. vol. itt. p. 109. A Satyre kneels to a | virgin» 
ſhepherdeſs in a foreſt. 


— Why ſhould this rough thing, whos never knew 
Manners, nor ſmooth A* whoſe heats 
Are rougher than himſelf, and more miſhapen, 
Thus mildly kneel to me ? Sure there's a power 
In that great name of Virgin, that binds faſt 
All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 
That break their confines : then, ftrong Chaſtity, &c. 


427. — Bandite, or mountaneer.] A Mountancer ſeems to have 
conveyed the idea of ſomewhat very n and ferocious. In the 
Tzurzsr, A, iii. S. iii. 


Who would believe that there were MOUNTAINEERS | 
Dewlapp'd like bulls, &c, —— 


In CyMBeLINng, A. iv. S. ii. 
Yield ruſtic MounTAINEER, 


Again, ibid, 
Who call'd me traitor, MOUNTALNEER, =— 
Again, A. iv. S. ii. | 
That here by MOUNTAINEER lies ſlain, — 
See alſo inſtances in B. and Fletcher, 
429. By grots, and caverns fhagg'd with horrid ſhades.) Pope appears 
to have adverted to this line, ELo1s, ABEL. v. 20. 
Ye grots, and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn, 


Again, in the ſame poem, v. 24. 
I have not yet forgot myſelf to lone. 
Aa | Almoſt 
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Again, ibid, v. 244. 
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She may paſs on with unblench'd majeſty, 430 
Be it not done in pride, or in preſumption. 
Some ſay no evil thing that walks by night, 


Almoſt as evidently from our author's IL Pens. v. 42. 
There held in holy paſſion ill, 
Forget thyſelf to marble, —— 
And low-brow'd. rocks hang nodding or the deeps. 
From II. Pens: v. 8. | 
There under ebon ſhades and low-brow'd rocks, 


See Ess AY on Porz, p. 307. F. vi. edit. 2. This is the firſt inſtance 
of any degree even of the ſlighteſt attention being paid to Milton's 


ſmaller poems ſince their firſt publication. Milton was never men- 


tioned or acknowledged as an Engliſh poet till after the appearance 
of Paxapiss LosT; and long after that time, theſe pieces were to- 
tally forgotten and overlooked, It was not till the year 1738, that 
Comvus was revived and adapted to the ſtage : and Handel contri- 
buted to bring forward L'ALLEGRO and IL PRENSEROSO. It is ſtrange 
that-Pope, by no means of a congenial ſpirit, ſhould be the firſt who 


copied Couus or IL PEXs BOSO. But Pope was a gleaner of the old 


Engliſh poets ; and he was here pilfering from 04/olete Engliſh poetvy, 


without the leaſt fear or danger of being detected. 


430. — With unblench'd majeſty.] Unblinded, unconfounded, See 
Steevens's Note on BLEN CR, in HamLErT, at the cloſe of the ſecond 
Act. And Upton's Gross. Spenſer, V. BIEND. And Tyrwhitt's 
Gross. Ch. V. BIENT. In B. and Fletcher's PiIRIM, A. iv. S. iii. 
vol. v. p. 516. | 


Men that will not totter 
Nor LER CH much at a bullet, 


432. Some ſay, no evil thing that walks. by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 
Blue meager hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 
That breaks his magic chains at Curfeu time, 
No goblin, or ſwart faery of the mine, : 


Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity.) Milton had Shakeſpeare - 


in his head, Hauer, A. i. S. i. 


SOME SAY, that ever gainſt that ſeaſon comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, &c. 
But then they sa 1 no SPIRIT WALKS abroad, &c, 


But 


vv wo You 
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In fog, or fire, by lake, or mooriſh fen, 

Blue meager hag, or ſtubborn unlaid ghoſt, 

That breaks his magic chains at Curfeu time, 435 


Zut the imitation is more immediately from the ſpeech of the virgin - 
ſhepherdeſs in Fletcher, juft quoted. Ibid. p. 108. 

Yet I have heard, my mother told it me, 

And now I do believe it; if Ik ; 

My virgin-flower uncropt, roots FIR and fair ; 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elf, or fiend, 

Shall hurt my body, or by vain illuſion 

Tempt me to wander after idle fires, 

Or voices calling me in dead of night, 

To make me follow, and ſo take me in 

Through mire and ſtanding pools to find my ruin, &e, 


Another ſuperſtition is uſhered in with the ſame form, in Para, L. 
OY | | 4 

Yearly injoin'd, sou $aY, to undergo | 

This annual humbling, certain number'd days, 


And the ſame form occurs in the deſcription of the phyſical effects of 
Adam's fall. Ibid. B. x. 668. 


Some SAY, he bid his angels turn aſcanſe 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees, &c. 


434. Blue, meager hag, &c.] Perhaps from Shakeſpeare's © Blue- 
eyed hag.” Tzmy. A. i. S. ii. . | 
Ibid. Stubborn, unlaid ghoſt, 

That breaks his magic chains at Curſes time.] An UNLAID GHOST 
was among the moſt vexatious plagues of the world of ſpirits, It is 
one of the evils deprecated at Fidele's grave, in CYMBELINnE, A. iv. 
8. ii. | 

No exorciſer harm thee, 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee, 
Gnosr UNLAID forbear thee ! 


The metaphorical expreſſion is beautiful, of breaking bis magic chains, 
for © being ſuffered to wander abroad.“ And here too the ſuperſtition 
is from Shakeſpeare, K. Lear, A. iii. S. iv. © This is the foul fiend 
*« Flibertigibbet : he begins at Cu r EW, and walks till the firſt cock.“ 
Compare alſo Cartwright, in his play of the Ox DNA Y, where Moth 
the antiquary ſings an old ſong, A. ii, S. i. p. 36. edit. 1651. He 
wiſhes, that the houſe may remain free from wicked ſpirits, 

From Curfew time | | 

To the next prime, f 
| Aa 2 Compare 
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No goblin, or ſwart faery of the mine, 
Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or ſhall I call 

Antiquity from the old ſchools of Greece 


Compare Note on I, Pzns..v, 83. Proſpero, in the Tæurzsr, in- 
vokes thoſe elves, among others, | 


— 'That rejoyce | 
To hear the ſolemn curfew. —— 


A. v. S. i. That is, They rejoyce at the ſound of the Curfew, becauſe 
at the cloſe of day announced by the Curfew, they are permitted to 
leave their ſeveral confinements, and to be at large till cock-crowing, 
MaczzrTx, A. ii. S. iii. | | 


| Good things of day begin to droop and drowſe, 
Whiles night's BL ack acenTs to their prey do rouſe. 


436, —— Stoart faery of the mine.] In the Gothic ſyſtem of pneu- 
matology, mines were ſuppoſed to be inhabited by various forts of 
= See Olaus Magnus's Chapter de MzTaLLicts D&amoniBus, 

1ST, GENT. SEBPTENTRIONAL. Vi. x. In an old tranſlation of La- 
vaterus De Spectris et Lemuribas, is the following paſſage, * Pioners or 
« diggers for metall do affirme, that in many mines there appeare 
« ſtraunge Shapes and Spirites, who are apparclled like vnto the la- 
5 borers in the pit. Theſe wander vp and downe in caues and under- 
% minings, and ſeeme to beſturre themſelues in all kinde of labor; as, 


to digge after the veine, to carrie together the oare, to put into 


« baſketts, and to turne the winding wheele to drawe it vp, when 
in very deed they do nothinge leſſe, &c.“ * Of GnosTes and 
 *© Spin1TEs walking by night, &c.“ Lond. 1572. Bl. Lett. ch. xvi. 

p. 73- And hence we ſee why Milton gives this ſpecies of Fairy a 
ſwarthy or dark complexion, Georgius Agricola, in his tract De Sus- 
TERRANEIS ANIMANTIBUS, relates among other wonders of the ſame 
ſort, that theſe Spirits ſometimes aſſume the moſt terrible ſhapes ; and 
that one of them, in a cave or pit in Germany, killed twelve miners 
with his peſtilential breath. Ad cale. De Re METALL. p. 538. Baſil. 
1621. fol. Drayton perſonifies the Peak in | Derbyſhire, which he 
makes a witch ſkilful in metallurgy, Por vor. S, xxvi. vol. iii, 


- 


p. 1176, 


The Spirites that haunt the mines ſhe could correct and tame, 
And bind them as ſhe liſt in Saturne's dreaded name, 


= 1p Heywood's Hierarchie of Angels, B. ix. p. 568. edit. 1635. 
fol. I : 
To 


* 
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To teſtify the arms of chaſtity ? 440 

Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair filver-ſhafted queen, for ever chaſte, 

Wherewith ſhe tam'd the brinded lioneſs 

And ſpotted mountain pard, but ſet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; Gods and men 445 

Fear'd her ſtern frown, and ſhe was queen o'th' 
woods, | 

What was that ſnaky-headed Gorgon ſhield, 

That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 

Wherewith ſhe freez'd her foes to congeal'd ſtone, 

But rigid looks of chaſte auſterity, ' _ 450 

And noble grace that daſh'd brute violence 

With ſudden adoration, and blank awe ? 


80 dear to heav'n is faintly chaſtity, 
That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, | 
A thouſand liveried Angels lacky her, 455 


441. Hence had the hunireſs Dian her dread bow, | 
Fair filver-ſhafted queen, far ever chaſte.) So Jonſon to Diana, 
CryTa. Rev. A. v. S. vi. | 
Queene and Huntreſſe, chaſte and faire, 
445. The frivolous bolt of Cupid, —) Bor, I believe, is properly 
the arrow of a croſs-bow. Fletcher, Fair RH. SER. A. ii. S. i. p. 134. 
— With Bow and Bolt, | 
To ſhoot at nimble ſquirrels in the holt. 
455. A thouſand liveried angels latky her.) The idea, without the 
lowneſs of alluſion and expreſſion, is repeated in Pax ab. L. B. viii, 


559. 
| About her, as a guard angelic plac'd, | n 
Driving 
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Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt; 

And in clear dream, and ſolemn viſion, 

Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear, 
Till oft converſe with heav'nly habitants 

Begin to caſt a beam on th' outward ſhape, 460 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 


And turns it by degrees to the ſoul's eſſence, 


Till all be made immortal : but when luſt, 
By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 
But moſt by leud and laviſh act of ſin, 465 


458. Tell her of things which no grofi ear can hear.) See Note on 


 ARCADEs, v. 72. 


* 


This dialogue between the two Brothers, is an amicable conteſt 
between fact and philoſophy. The younger draws his arguments from 
common apprehenſion, and the obvious appearance of things: the 
elder proceeds on a profounder knowledge, and argues from abſtracted 
principles, Here the difference of their ages is properly made ſub- 
ſervient to a contraſt of character. But this flight variety muſt have 
been inſufficient to keep ſo prolix and learned a diſputation, alive upon 
the ſtage. It myſt have languiſhed, however adorned with the faireſt 
flowers of eloquence. The whole dialogue, which indeed is little 


more than a ſolitary declamation in blank verſe, much reſembles the 
manner of our author's Latin Proluſions at Cambridge, where philo- 


ſophy is inforced by pagan fable and poetical alluſion, 
461. The unpolluted temple of the mind.] In the TzxmezesT, Miranda 
ſays to Ferdinand, | 
There's nothing ill can dwell in fuch a TeMeLE. 
See above, v. 246. | 
Sure ſomething uo LY lodges in that breaſt, 


And Perſius, ii. 73. 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi, sad cros gv 'RECESSUS 
MEnTiS, — 


465. But moſt by lend and laviſh act of fin, &c. ] It is the ſame idea, 


yet where it is very commodiouſly applied, in Paz ap. L. B. vi. 660. 


——— Spirits of pureſt light, | 
Pureſt at firſt, now Gcross by s1NNING grown, 


Lets 


eU MOSS... m 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, | 


The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 


467. The foul grows clotted by contagion, &c, ] I cannot reſiſt the 
leaſure of tranſlating a paſſage in Plato's PHAE DON, which Milton 

— evidently copies. A ſoul with ſuch affections, does it not 
« away to ſomething divine and reſembling itſelf ? To fomething di- 
„vine, immortal, and wiſe ? Whither when it arrives, it becomes 
„ happy; being freed from errour, ignorance, fear, love, and other 
« human evils. But if it departs from the body polluted and im- 
« pure, with which it has been long linked in a ſtate of familiarity 
« and friendſhip, and from whole pleaſures and appetites it has been 
« bewitched, ſo as to think nothing elſe true, but what is corporeal, 
« and which may be touched, ſeen, drank, and uſed for the gratifi- 
« cations of luſt : at the ſame time, if it has been accuſtomed to hate, 
« fear; or ſhun, whatever is dark and inviſible to the human eye, yet 
« diſcerned and approved by philoſophy : I atk, if a ſoul fo diſpoſed, 
„will go fincere and diſincumbered from the body? By no means. 
„And will it not be, as I have ſuppoſed, infected and involved with 
s corporeal contagion, which an acquaintance and converſe with the 
% body, from a perpetual affociation, has made congenial ? So I think. 
„But, my friend, we muſt pronounce that ſubſtance to be ponderous, 
« depreſſive, and earthy, which ſuch a ſoul draws with it: and there- 
fore it is burthened by ſuch a clog, and again is dragged off to ſome 
« viſible place, for fear of that which is hidden and unſeen ; and, as | 
* they report, retires to tombs and ſepulchers, among which the ſha- 
« dowy phantaſms of theſe brutal ſouls, being loaded with ſomewhat 
« viſible, have often actually appeared, Probably, O Socrates. And 
„it is equally probable, O Cebes, that theſe are the ſouls of wicked 
not of virtuous men, which are thus forced to wander amidſt burial- 
places, ſuffering the puniſhment of an impious life. And they fo 
long are ſeen hovering about the monuments of the dead, till from 
the accompaniment of the ſenſualities of corporeal nature, they are 
again cloathed with a body, &c.”” PRAD. Oye. Platon. p.386. B. 1. 
edit, Lugdun. 1590. fol. An admirable writer, the preſent biſhop of 
Worceſter, has juſtly remarked, that “this poetical philoſophy nouriſh» 
* ed,the fine ſpirits of Milton's time, though it corrupted ſome." It 
is highly probable, that Henry More, the great Platoniſt, who was 
Milton's cotemporary at Chriſt's college, might have given an early 
bias of his mind to the ſtudy of Plato, 

468. Imbodies, and imbrutes. ——] Thus alſo Satan ſpeaks of the 
debaſement and corruption of his original divine efſence, Para. L. 


B. ix. 165. 
th" — Mix'd 


3 COMU s. 


The divine property of her firſt being. 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp 
Oft ſeen in charnel vaults, and ſepulchers, 471 
Ling'ring, and ſitting by a new made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it lov d, 

And link'd itſelf by carnal ſenſuality 

To a degenerate and degraded ſtate. 475 


5» ws 5 ' 


How charming i is divine philoſophy ! 
Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 


— Mix'd with beſtial ſlime, 
This eſſence to 1incarRnaTE and IMBRUTE, 
That to the highth of deity aſpir'd. 


Our author, with theſe Platonic refinements in his head, ſuppoſes that 
the human ſoul was for a long time gMBODIED and 1IMBRUTED. With 
the carnal ceremonies of popery, juſt as ſhe is ſenſualiſed and degra- 
ded by a participation of the vitious habits of the body. Or Reyor- 
MATION, &c. PROSE- wokks, vol.i.1. IMBRUTE, I believe, is a word 
of Milton's coinage, So was the. cognate compound 1MPARADISED 

ſuppoſed to be, till Bently brought an inſtance from Sydney's Azca- 
Dia. Para. L. B. iv. 506. It is alſo in Daniel's DeL1a, edit. 1591. 
SONN, ii. 

For ſhe that can my heart 1MPARAaD1ZE. 


It occurs alſo in Drayton, Phineas Fletcher, and Donne. It is how- 
ever, from the Italian imparadi/ato, which I think is in Taſſo. 


476. How charming is divine philoſophy !] This is in immediate refe- 
rence to the foregoing ſpeech, in which the viving philoſophy of 
Plato concerning th# nature, and condition of the human ſoul after 
death, is ſo largely and fo nobly diſplayed. The ſpeaker adds, 

Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull tools ſuppoſe; 


But muſical as is Apollo' s lute, ; 
And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d ſweets. 


Much the ſame ſentiments appear in the TaacTaTs on EpucaTion. 


„ I ſhall not detain you longer in the demonſtration of what we 
| „ ſhould 


c 0 M 85, 438 193 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of neQtar'd ſweets, 479 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. | 


ELDER BROTHER — + 
| Liſt, liſt, I hear MY 
Some far off hallow break the ſilent air, 


2. BROTHER. 
Methought ſo too; what ſhould it be ? 


ELDER BROTHER. 
For certain 


Either ſome one like us night-founder'd here, 


* ſhould not do z but amt cond you 10 u hill-fide; where I wild 
int ye out the right path of a vertuous and noble education, la- 
rious indeed at the firſt aſcent, but alſo ſo ſmooth, ſo green, fo 
1 « fall of goodly proſpect and melodious ſounds, that the harp of Or- 
„ pheus was not more charming.“ p. 101. edit. 1675. And in Pa- 
RAD. Rec. B. i. 478. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 
Smooth on the tongue diſcouts'd, and pleaſing to th' ear, 
And tuneable as ſylvan pipe or ſong, 


Compare PET. Ch. Gov. B. ii. Who will not ſa much as look Soon 
„Truth herſelf, unleſs they ſee her elegantly dreſt: that whereas the 
paths of Honeſty and Good Life appear now rugged and difficult. 
„though they be inDEED BASY AND PLEASANT, &c.“ PROSE- 
WORKS, Vol. i. 61. 


478. But muſical as is Apolle*s lute. F Perhaps from Lovs's LaBour' 
Los r, as Mr. Bowle ſuggeſts, A. iv. S. ii. 


— As ſweet and MUSICAL 
As bright ArorTo's LuUTE ſtrung with his hair. 


479. And a perpetual feaſt of neaar'd feeets, 
Where m crude furfeit rtigns, —] As in Pas Ab. L. B. v. 638. 


— ef itnmortality and joy, ssc, 


Of SURFELT, mom | ; 
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Or elſe ſome neighbour wood-man, or, at worſt, 


Some roving robber calling to his fellows. _ 4835 


2. BROTHER. * 


Heav'n keep my Siſter. | Again, again, and near; 


Beſt draw, and ſtand upon our guard. 


| ELDER BROTHER. 
I'll hallow ; 


If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 
Defenſe is a good cauſe, and Heav'n be for us. 


The attendent Spirit, habited like a ſhepherd. 


That hallow I ſhould know, what are you? ſpeak ; 
Come not too near, you fall on iron ſtakes elſe. 491 


- SPIRIT, 
What voice is that? my young Lord? ſpeak again, 
N 2. BROTHER. ICS 
O brother, tis my father's ſhepherd, ſure. 


EI DER BROTHER. 
Thyrſis? Whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 


494. Thyrfis, whoſe artful ftrains, &c.] A compliment to Lawes, 
who perſonated the Spirit. We have juſt ſuch another above, v. 85. 
But this, being ſpoken by another, comes with better grace and pro- 
priety ; or, to uſe doctor Newton's pertinent expreſſion, is more 
GENTEEL, The Spirit appears habited like a ſhepherd ; and the poet 
has here caught a fit of rhyming from Fletcher's paſtoral comedy. 


Milton's 
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The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 495 
And ſweeten'd every muſkroſe of the dale! 


How cam'ſt thou here, good Swain ? hath any . | 
Slipt from the fold, or young kid loſt his dam, A 


- 


Or ſtraggling weather the pent flock forſook ? 
How could' ſt thou find this dark ſequeſter” d nook ? 


Milton” s eagerneſs to praiſe his friend Lawes, makes him here for 
get the circumſtances of the fable: he is more intent on the muſician 
than the ſhepherd, who comes at a critical ſeaſon, and whoſe afliſtance 
in the preſent difficulty ſhould have haſtily been aſked. But time is 
loſt in a needleſs encomium, and in idle enquiries.how the ſhepherd 
could poſſibly find out this ſolitary part of the foreſt, The youth, 
however, ſeems to be aſhamed or unwilling to tell the unlucky acei- 
dent that had befallen his fiſter, Perhaps the real boyiſm of the Bro- 
ther, which yet ſhould have been forgotten by the . is to be taken 
into the account. 

495. — T9 hear his nadrigal.] The Madrigal was a ſpecies of 
muſical compoſition now actually in practice, and in high vogue. 
Lawes, here intended, had compoſed madrigals. So had Milton's fa- 
ther, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. The word is not here thrown out at 
random. 

496. And fwerten'd every, &c.] In poetical and pictureſque cir- 
cumſtances, in wildneſs of fancy and imagery, and in weight of ſen- 
timent and moral, how greatly does Comus excell the AminTa of 
Taſſo, and the Parrok Fivo of Guariniz which Milton, from his 
love of Italian poetry, mult have frequently read | Couus, like 
theſe two, is a Paſtoral Drama, and I have often wondered it is not 
mentioned as ſuch, Dr, J. WazxTon. 

500. How could thow find this dark ſegucſter d nook ? } Thus the 
ſhepherdeſs Clorin to Thenot, Fletcher's FarTHy. SHEPH, A. i ii. S. i. 
vol. iii. p. 129. 

Shepherd, how cam'it thou hither to this place ? 

No way is trodden ; all the verdant graſs, 

The ſpring ſhot up, ſtands yet unbruiſed here 

Of any foot: only the dappled deere, 

Far from the feared ſound of crooked horn, | 1 

Dwell in this faſtneſs, — | | 
Compare Pax Ab. L. B. iv. 539. 

Search through this garden, leave unſeatch'd n no NOOK, 
Again, B. ix. 277. 

As in a ſhady nook L ſtood behind, 
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SPIRIT. 
O my lord maſter s heir, and his next joy, 501 
I came not here on ſuch a trivial toy 
As a ſtray d ewe, or to purſue the ſtealth 
Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich theſe downs, is worth a thought 


To this my errand, and the care it brought. 506 


But, O my virgin Lady, where is ſne? 


How chance ſhe is not in your company? 
9 N 


ne EL DER BROTHER. 
To tell thee ſadly, Shepherd, without blame, 
Or our neglect, we loſt her as we came. 510 


SPIRIT. 
"Aya me unhappy ! then my fears are true. 


| 


ELDER BROTHER. 
What fears, good Thyrſis? Prithee briefly ſhew, 


SPIRIT. 
III tell ye; tis not vain or fabulous, 
(Though ſo eſteem'd by ſhallow ignorance) 


What the ſage poets, taught by th' heavenly Muſe, 


Story'd of old in high immortal verſe, 516 

Of dire chimeras and inchanted iles, 

And rifted rocks whoſe entrance leads to Hell ; 
For 


COMUS ' '17 

For ſuch there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, ; 520 
Immur'd in cypreſs ſhades a ſorcerer dwells,: | | 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep {kill'd in all his mother's witcheries; 
And here to every thirſty wanderer 
By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 525 
With many murmurs mix'd, whoſe pleaſing poiſon 
The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmolding reaſon's mintage 
Character d in the face; this have I learnt 530 
Tending my flocks hard by i'th' hilly crofts, 
That brow this bottom-glade, whence night bynight 
He and his monſtrous rout are heard to howl 
Like ſtabled wolves, or tigers at their prey, | 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate . 535 
In their obſcured haunts of inmoſt wet | 
Yet have they many baits, and guileful ſpells, 
To' inveigle and invite th' unwary ſenſe. 
Of them that paſs unweeting by the way. 


531. „ croſts, 185 1 
at brow this bottom-glage, — Shakeſpeare, ENUS AND 
Adonis, edit. 1596. Signat. A. ij. 
Sweet zor ro- graſſe, and high delightfull plaine. Thi 
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This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 540 


Had ta en their ſupper on the favoury herb 


Of knot- graſs de w- beſprent, and were in fold, 
I ſat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopiel, and f hea by 


540. p. then the e . | 
Had ta en their ſupper on the ſavoury bers. ] The ſupper of the 
ſheep is is from a beautiful compariſon i in Spenſer, F, Qi. i. 23. | 

As gentle ſhepherd 'in' ſweet euentide, 
When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in weſt, 
High on a hill his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which. do bite their haſty sur EA beſt, 


543+ 1 ſat me down, me] We have the ſame 1 5 rauen. 1. 


B. iv. 327. 
— By a freſh fountain fide 
They sar THEM. DOW. 


wid. 1 ſat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove. 
PEP Jauning 1 1 deck. T7771 2 from Shakeſpeare, 
Mrps. N. Dx. A. ii. 8 


Quite over AND with luſcious woopBINE. 


Compare Drayton, Qpzsr or CynTH14a, vol. ii. p. 623. 
And their large branches did diſplay | 
To canoP1E the place. 
And Phineas Fletcher, PurxeLe ISL. C. x. 1. 
Where th' hillocks e ſhades yea a CANOPIE, _. 


Again, ibid, i. 30. 
The beech ſhall yeeld a cool ſafe canoris. - 


And Carew, p. 59. edit. 1651. 
— . 11 aged 62 


Did caxorrE the happy pair. 


To which I will add a line from Browne's PasTorALs, which ew 
haps Pope, a reader of the old poets, might have remembered. B. i 
S. iv. p. 74. 
VneaxoPlED, of any thing but heauen. 
InTERwove is almoſt ara to Milton. He has it again, Pa- 
RAD, L. B. i. 6227. „r 


Words INTERWOYE with ſighs found out their way. 
| | Which, 


CO M u 8. 199 
With flaunting honey-ſuckle, and began, > 11645 
Wrapt in a pleaſing fit of melancholy, 
To meditate my rural minſtrelſy, 
Till fancy had her fill, but ere a cloſe 
The wonted roar was up amidſt the woods, 
And fill'd the air with barbarous diſſonance ; ; 5 50 
At which I ceas'd, and liſten'd them a while, 
Till an unuſual ſtop of ſudden filence 
Gave reſpit to the drouſy flighted ſteeds, 


Which, by the way; is like a line in Fairfax's Tasso, xii. 26. 
Her fighs her dire complaint did inTERLACE, 


And in Pax AD. Rec. B. ii. 263. 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick INTER WOVEN, ——— 
547. To meditate my "rural ninſirelſy.] Compare the EcLocuss of 
Brooke and Davies, Lond. 1614. 12mo. Signat. G. 4. 
 Ynough is mee to chaunten ſwoote my ſonges, 
And blend hem with my RURALL MYNSTRALSY. 


The whole context is Virgil's © SYLVESTREM tenui MUSAM MEDITA- 
„nis avena.“ BucoL.i. 2. As in Lycidas, v. 66. 
Or ſtrictly meviTaTE the thankleſs MvsE, 
In the next line, but ere a cloſe,” refers to a muſical Los in 
his rural minſtrelſie, on his pipe. As in Phokeſpenrs! s K. e ii. 


A. ii. S. i. 
The ſetting ſun, and muſic at the cLoss, 


As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt, 


7 I had almoſt forgot to cite in this place Browne's rares. Ls, B. i. 
1. p. 2. : 


My Muſe for lofty pitches ſhall not rome, 
But homely pipen of her native home : 
And, to the ſwaynes, loue's RURALL MINSTRALSIE. 


583. Gave reſpit to the drouſy flighted feeds, 

© That draw the litter of cloſe-curtain'd Sheep.) But he makes the 
horſes of Night headlong in their courſe, In QuinT, NoyzMBR. v. 70. 
Pa ActeiTEsQUE impellit equos. —— 
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And Statius, TuEB. ii. 59. 


„ W 

That draw the litter of cloſe-curtain'd fleepy; 
At laſt a ſoft and ſolemn breathing ſound 555 
Roſe like a ſteam. of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 
And — upon the air, that even —_— 


It ha be lowed, that DROWSY FLIGHTED - is a very harſh combi- 
nation. Notwithſtanding the Cambridge manuſcript exhibits droufie- 
flighted, yet droufie frighted without a compoſition, is a more rational 
and eaſy reading, and invariably occurs in the editions 1637, 1645, 
and 1673. That is, The drowſy Reeds of Night, who were affrighred 
« on this occaſion, at the barbarous diſſonance of Comus's nocturnal re- 
* yelry.” Milton made the emendation after he had forgot his firſt 
idea. Compare Browne, BIT. Pasr. B. ii. S. i. p. 21. 


All-drowſie Night, who in a carre of jet | 
By ſteedes of iron-gray drawne through the ſky. 


Mr. Bowle conjectures arow/ie- freighted, that is, charged or loaded 


with drowſineſs, 
We are to recollect, that Milton has here transferred the horſes and 
chariot of NicuT to SLEEP, And ſo has Claudian, BZLL. GII b. 213. 


Humentes jam Noctis x, Letheaque s0Mnus 
Frena regens, tacito volvebat ſydera * 


my 


— $OPOR obvius illi 
Nocris agebat EQuos, — 


5 55» At laft a foft and ſolemn-breathing ſound 
Roſe like a fleam of rich-diftill'd perfumes, 
| And ftole upon the air, —] Shakeſpeare's TwELFTH 8 
has here been alleged. The idea is ſtrongly implied in theſe lines of 
Jonſon's Vis10 of DSTIonr, a Maſque preſented at Court in the 
Chriſtmaſs of 1617. Vol. vi. 21. 


Yet let it like an odour riſe 
To all the ſenſes here ; 

And fall like fleep upon their eyes, 
Or muſicke in their care. 


But the thought appeared before, where it is exquiſitely expreſſed, in 
Bacon's Ess ATE. And becauſe the breath of flowers is farre 
ce ſweeter in the aire, where it Comes and GoEs LIKE the WARBLING | 
* of MUsSICKE.” Of GarDens. Ess. xlvi. Milton means the gra- 
dual encreaſe and diffuſion of odour in the proceſs of diſtilling per- 
fumes : for he had at firſt written “ ſlow-diſtill'd.“ And this eorreſ- 
ama with the compoſer's conduct of the air in the Song to wick 
whie 


* 


Italian ſtyle into our muſi 


C OM U $S. 201 


Was took ere the was ware, and wiſh'd he might 


Deny her nature, and be never mote, 
Still to be ſo diſplac'd. I was all car, 560 


which begins with the ſofteſt ſtrain, On the whole, the compariſon 

has a general allufion to Lawes's new Italian ſtyle. I know not, 

however, whether it may properly be ſaid, that Lawes introduced an 

e. It is certain, that he had a greater degree 

of gentleneſs and delicacy in his airs, than was yet known, And this 
is what Milton means in his SonneT to Lawes. 

To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man 
That with $MooTH aYRE could'ſt humour beſt our tongue. 


Which lines are thus written in the manuſcript. 


To after age thou ſhalt be writt a man 
That didſt a TOA THY ART, 


And in the Mafk before us, v. 86. 


Who with his sor pipe, and suoorn- dittied ſong. 
Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when they roar. 


One of Lawes's exccltencies, was the exact accommodation of the 


accent of the muſic and the quantities of the verſe. As in the Sox= 
Er juſt quoted. | 


Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meaſur'd fong, 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſic how to sPAN 


Wonds with juſt xorg and acctor, not to ſcati 
With Midas ears, committing suoxr and LoNnG. 


And this is very perceptible and ſtriking in the ſtrain of the ſong to 


Ecno. | 

In the edition of 1673, we have STREAM for sTEaM. A manifeſt 
overſight of the compoſitor. | = a 

560. — 1 a: all car.] So Catullus, of a rich perfume, Car. 
Xill. 13. | 
Quod tu cum olfacies, deos rogabis 
ToTuM ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasuM. 


There is the ſame thought, in Jonſon's Unvexw. Vol. vi. 45t. 

Come with our voices let us war, | 

And challenge all the ſpheres; 

Till each of us be made a ſtar, 

And all the world Tua EaRs, | is | 

And in Shakeſpeare, but differently expreffed, Wrurks's Tals, 
A. iv. S. tit. Of hearing a ſong. Att their 6THen szNsEs ſtuck 
in their ZARs.“ See above, at v. 297. | 
ee | This 
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And took in ſtrains that might create a ſoul 


Under the ribs of death: but O ere long 


Too well I did perceive it was the voice 
Of my moſt honour'd Lady, your dear Siſter. 
Amaz'd I ſtood, harrow'd with grief and fear, 565 


And O poor hapleſs nightingale thought I, 
How ſweet thou ſing'ſt, how near the deadly ſnare! 


Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haſte, 


Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 


Till guided by mine ear I found the place, 570 
Where that damn'd wiſard hid in ſly diſguiſe 


(For fo by certain ſigns I knew) had met 


Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent, 


The aidleſs innocent Lady his wiſh'd prey, 


Who gently aſk'd if he had ſeen ſuch two, 575 


Suppoſing him ſome neighbour villager. 


Longer I durſt not ſtay, but ſoon I gueſsd 

Ye were the two ſhe meant with that I ſprung 
Into ſwift flight, till I had found you here, 

But further know I not. | 


2. BROTHER. 


O night and ſhades, one 580 


This thought, and expreſſion, occurs firſt in Drummond's Soxnz rs, 

1616, Signat. D. 2. To the nightingale. | 

| Such ſad lamenting ſtraines, that Night attends, * 
Become ALL BARE, ſtarres ſtay to heare thy plight, &c. - 


4 


'CO MUS 203 
How are ye join'd with Hell in triple knot, 
Againſt th' unarmed weakneſs of one virgin 


Alone, and helpleſs ! Is this the confidence 
' You gave me, Brother? 


ELDER BROTHER. 
Yes, and keep it ſtill, | 
Lean on it ſafely ; not a period 585 
Shall be unſaid for me : againſt the threats 
Of malice or of ſorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm, 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt, 
Surpris'd by unjuſt force, but not inthrall'd; 590 
Yea even that which miſchief. meant moſt harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove moſt glory : 
But evil on itſelf ſhall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodneſs, when at laſt 
Gather'd like ſcum, and ſettled to itſelf, 595 
It ſhall be in eternal reſtleſs change 
Self-fed, and ſelf-conſumed : if this fail, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 

584. Yes, and keep it ill, &c.) This confidence of the Ex 
BroTHER in favour of the final efficacy of virtue, holds forth a very 
high ſtrain of philoſophy, delivered in as high trains of eloquence 
and poetry. 

598. The pillar'd firmament is rottenneſs, 


And earth's baſe built on Pn ,—] The IIA. of —_— | 
an 


With all the griſly legions that troop 


B. iv. 455. 
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204 COMU s. | 
And earth's baſe built on ſtubble. But come let's on. 
Againſt th' oppoſing will and arm of heaven 600 
May never this juſt ſword be lifted up ; 
But for that damn'd magician, let him be girt 


Under the footy flag of Acheron, 604 
Harpyes and Hydras, or all the monſtrous forms 
Twixt Africa and Ind, I'll find him out, 
And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, | 


r Sons Bras Hm 


Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 


Curs'd as his life. 


and the Bazz of the Barth, are mentioned together, in Pau AD. Rec, 


As dangerous to the P1LLar'd frame of heaven, 
Or to the earth's dark Bas 1s underneath. 


502. But for that damm d magician, lit him be girt 


. With all the grifly legions that troop | 
Under * footy flag of Acheron, &c.] Compare Para. Rec, 


B. iv, 646, 
— He all unarm'd 
Shall chaſe thee with the terrour of his voice 
From thy Demoniac holds, poſſeſſion foul, 
Thee and thy legions, yelling ſhall they fly, &c. 


bog, —— All the monflrous forms , 
'Twixt Africa and Ind. ] Such as thoſe which Carlo and 


' Ubaldo meet, in going to Armida's inchanted mountain, in Pairfax's 


Tass0, C. xv. 51. 


All monſters which hot Africke forth doth ſend 

*Twixt Nilus, Atlas, and the ſoutherne cape, 

Were all there met. | 
Milton often copies Fairfax, and not his original. 


508. Or drag him by the curls to a faul death, 


Curd as his life, ——) In Lawes's edition, 1637. 
— And cleave his ſcalpe 


Down to the hipps, —— | Here 


COMU 8. 205 
| SPIRIT, 
Alas ! good ventrous Youth, 
I love thy courage yet, and bold empriſe; 610 
But here thy ſword can do thee little ſtead ; 
Far other arms, and other weapons muſt _ 
Be thoſe that quell the might of helliſh charms ; 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy Joints, 


And crumble all thy finews, 
ELDER BROTHER, | | 
Why prithee, Shepherd, APD 615 
How durſt thou then thyſelf approach fo near, 
As to make this relation ? 


Here rays Peck, Curls upon a bald pate are a good joke,” But he 
ſhould at leaſt have remembered a paſſage in the Palma, * The HAIRY 
* $CALP of ſuch a one as goeth on ſtill in his wickedneſs.” It is true, 
that we have in Shakeſpeare's Two GznTLEMEN of VBRONA, A. iv. 


8. i. 
Ny the Bake 5CALP of Robin Hood's fat frier. 
That is, frier Tuck's fpaven crown. And in Kin Riena ab ii. A. ili. 
8. ii. 
White beards have arm'd their thin and HAIRLESS SCALPS 
Againſt thy majeſty, — 
613, Be thoſe that quell the might of bellifÞ charms.] cane Shake - 
ſpeare” s King RIchAxd iii. A. iii, S. iv. 
Of damned witcheraft; and that have prevail'd 
Upon my body with their 8LL15# CHARMS. 
614. He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, | 
And crumble all thy finezs, ] So in Proſpero's mms 
to Ariel, A. iv. S. ult. 
Go, charge my goblins, that they grind their jornTs 
With dry — ſhorten vp their Id W 
With aged cramps. 


SPIRIT. 


206 COM US. 

SPIRIT. 
Care and utmoſt ſhifts 

How to ſecure the Lady from Müprilal, 

Brought to my mind a certain ſhepherd lad, 

Of ſmall regard to ſee to, yet well ſkill d 620 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 

That ſpreads her verdant leaf to th morning ray : 

He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ſing, 

Which when I did, he on the tender graſs 

Would fit, and hearken ev'n to extaly, 625 

And in requital ope his leathern ſcrip, 

And ſhow me ſimples of a thouſand names, 

Telling their ſtrange and vigorous faculties : 

Amongſt the reſt a ſmall unſightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull'd me out; 630 

The leaf was darkiſh, and had prickles on it, 


| G22. —— To th morning ray.] See Note on Lycib. v. ok And 
add Carew, p. 69. edit. 1651. 

| Mark how the baſhfall morn in vain 

Courts the amorous marigold, &c. 


623. — And oft eould beg me Jing, &c.] Mr. Bowle — that 
here is an imitation of Spenſer, in C. CLouTs COME HOME AGAINE, 
yet with great improvement. 
| He ſitting me beſide in that ſame ſhade, 
Prouoked me to play ſome pleaſant fit : 
And when he heard the muſick which I made, | 
He found himſelfe full greatly pleas'd at it. 


Such parallels are of little more importance, than to ſhew what poets 
were familiar to Milton, | 
But 


t 


C O MDS. 207 


But in another country, as he ſaid, 

Bore a bright golden flow'r, but not in this ſoil : 
Unknown, and like eſteem'd, and the dull ſwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted ſhoon: 635 
And yet more med'cinal is it than that Moly 


633. Bore a bright golden flowr, but not in this foil: 
* Unknown, and like efteem'd, &c.) Seward propoſed to read, 
— But in this ſoil 
Unknown and light eſteem'd. —— 


The emendation is very plauſible and ingenious. But to ſay nothing 
of the editions under Milton's own inſpection, I muſt object, that if 
an argument be here drawn for the alteration from roughneſs or re- 
dundancy of verſe, innnmerable inſtances of the kind occur in our 
author, Milton, notwithitanding bis fingular {kill in muſic, appears . 
to have had a very bad ear; and it is hard to ſay, on what principle 
he modulated his lines, 

But he ſays in the Aror oc. SMECTYMN, F. vi. © This good hap I 
* had from a carefull education, to be inured and ſeaſoned betimes 
« with the beſt and eleganteſt authors of the learned tongues, and 
« thereto brought an ear that could meaſure a juſt cadence, and ſcan, 
„without articulating ; rather nice and humorous in what was toler- 


* able, than patient to read every drawling verſifier.“ Prxost-works, 


vol. i. 420, This is ſpoken againſt heb4/ing diſtichs in biſhop Hall's | 
Satires. 

635. Treads on it daily with his clouted ſpoon.) To the paſſage alleged 
by doctor Newton from Shakeſpeare, another ſhould be added from 
CYMBELINE, S. ii. A. iv. Which not only exhibits but contains a 


comment on the phraſe in queſtion. 


I thought he ſlept, and put 
My cLouUTED BROGUEs from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud, 


Chants are thin and narrow plates of iron affixed with hob-nails to the 
ſoles of the ſhoes of ruſtics. Theſe made too much noiſe, But why 
are ſhoes here called brogues ? 

636. And yet more med"cinal is it than that Moly, &c.] Drayton intro- 
duces a ſhepherd “ his ſundry ſimples ſorting,” who, among other 
rare plants, produces Moly. Mus. ELys. Nxurk. v. vol. iv. p. 1489. 

Here is my Mol x of much fame 


In magicks often uſed. 
Ir 


208 c O Mu s. 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave; 
He call'd it Hzmony, and gave it me, 


It is not agreed, whether Milton's Haemony, more virtuous than 
Moly, and “of ſovran uſe gainſt all inchantments,” is a real or poe- 
tical plant, Drayton, in the lines following the paſſage juſt quoted, 
recites with many more of the kind, | 

Here holy vervain, and here dill, 

*GaAINST WITCHCRAFT much avayling. 


But Milton, through the whole of the context, had his eye on Flet- 
cher, who perhaps availed himſelf of Drayton, FAT HT. SER. A. ii. 

S8. i. vol. iii. p. 127. The ſhepherdeſs Clorin is ſkilled in the medi- 
cinal and ſuperſtitious uſes of plants. 


You, that theſe hands did crop long before prime, 

Give me your names, and next your hidden power. 

This is the Clote, bearing a yellow flower, | 

And this black horehound : both are very good 

For ſheep or ſhepherd, bitten by a wood 

Dog's venom'd tooth : theſe ramſon's branches are, 

Which ſtuck in entries, or about the bar ' 
That holds the door faſt, kill all inchantments, charmes, 

Were they Medea's verſes, that do harmes 

To men or cattle, &c. 6 1 


Nor muſt I forbear to obſerve, that in Browne's Innsx Temere 
 Masque, written on Milton's ſubject, Circe attended by the Syrens 
vics Moly for a charm, p. 135. | | 
Thrice I charge thee by my wande, 
Thrice with Moly from my hande 
Do I touch Ulyſſes' eyes, &c. | 
Our author again alludes to the powers of Moly for © quelling the 
„ might of helliſh charms.” EL. i. 87. | 
Et vitare procul malefidz infamia Cixces 
Atria, prvinz Mor vos uſus ope. 


Compare Sandys's Ovip, p. 256. 479. edit. 1632. And Drayton's 
NrYuwuyxk1D. vol. ii. p. 463. And PoLYoLs. S. xii. vol. iii. p 919. 
In Taſſo, Ubaldo, a virtuous magician, performs his operations, 
not by the charms of necromancy and the machinations of hell, but 
by the hidden powers of herbs and iprings. GiER. LIS. xiv. 42. 
6 Qual in fe virtà celi d VuzrBa 0 l' fonte. 


In the FazRIE UEENE, the Palmer has a verRTUOus srarrr, 
which, like Milton's Moly and Haemony, defeats all monſtrous ap- 
paritions and diabolical illuſions. And Taſſo's Ubaldo abovemen- 
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a And bad me — it as We ſovran uſe 639 


'Gainſt all inchantments, mildew, blaſt; or —_— 
Or ghaſtly furics apparition. /1' 11 1 | 790 1 


4 * * 


| Br 
tioned carries a ſtaff of the ſame fort, when he enters the palace of 
Armida, xiv. 73. xv. 49. INE 
637. That Hermes once, &c.] Ovid, Mxrau. xiv. 289. 
Nec tantæ cladis ab illo 
Certior, ad Circen ultor veniſſet ULys8zs ; - "wy 
Pacifer #uic DEDERAT florem CyILENIVUS album, 
Mor x vocant ſuperi, &c, —— 


641. Or gaſtly furies apparition.) Peck ſuppoſes, that the Furies 
were never believed to appear, and propoſes to read rFarrY's ap- 
— parition. But Milton means any frightful appearance raiſed by 
magic. Among the ſpectres which ſurrounded our Saviour in the 
wilderneſs, and which the fiend had raiſed, are Fuxlks. PaRaD, Rue. 
B. iv. 422. 

93 HA ghoſts, and helliſh ux Es round 
Inviron'd thee : ſome howl'd, ſome yell'd, ſome ſhriek'd; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, 


The Furies, which are claſſical, often enter into the incatitations of 
the later Gothic romance. By the way, in the laſt-quoted lines'« our 
author copies Fairfax's Tasso, C. xvi. 67. 


Vou might have heard, how through the palace wide 
Some Spirits howl'd, ſome bark'd, ſome hiſt, ſome etide. 


Indeed, the circumſtances and behaviour of Chriſt in this haunted 
wilderneſs, are exactly like thoſe of the chriſtian champions in Taſlo's 
inchanted foreſt, who calmly view, and without reſiſtance, the threats 
and attacks of a ſurrounding groupe of the moſt horrid demons. | See 
C, xiii. 28, 35, Milton adds, v. 424, 


Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Sat'ſt unappall'd in calm and ſinleſs peace. 


To recur to Peck's propoſed emendation of the text. There i is more 
reaſon, for reading Fax, inſtead of , in the Couzor or 
ERRORS, A. iv. S. ii. 


One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel ; 
A fend, a rAIR x, pitileſs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worſe, & e. 


It is true, that there is a ſpecies of malevolent and nine Fai- 
ries, But Fairy, as it here ſtands, is generical. 


54 52 6147] purs'd 
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I purs'd it up, but little reck' ning made, 
Till now that this extremity compell'd : 
But now I find it true ; for by this means 
I knew the foul inchanter though-diſguis'd, 645 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his ſpells, 

And yet came off: if you have this about you, 
(As I will give you when we go) you may 

642. I purnd it up.) It was K in families to have herbs in 


fore, not only for medical and culinary, but for ſuperſtitious pur- 
poſes. See Note on v. 636. In ſome houſes, rue and roſemary were 


conſtantly kept for good luck. Among the plants to which preterna- 


tural qualities were aſcribed, Perdita in the WIN TER's TaLE men- 
tions RUE as the herb of grace, and roſemary as the emblem of re- 
membrance. A. iv. 8. iii. Compare HAMTEz T, A. iv. S. v. And 
Greene's Quip for an upſtart Courtier. No date. Signat. B. 2. Rue is 
the herb of grace, as its name by too obvious an ambiguity implies 
repentance. The moral attribute of roſemary I do not recollect elſe- 
where earlier, than in a Maſk, or Garden-interlude, written by Tho- 
mas Campion, entitled“ The Royall Entertainment given by the 


* right honourable the Lord Knowles at Cawſome-houſe neere Red- 


ding. to our moſt gracious Queene Anne in her Progreſſe towards 
« Bath, 1613, &c.“ 4to. A-gardener enters who tells the queen, that 
He has flowers for all fancies, Tyme for truth, Ros MARX for E- 
«© MEMBRANCE, Roſes for love, Hartseaſe for joy, and a thouſand 
„ more, &c.“ Signat. B. 

Ibid. —— But litile rech ning made.] I thought but little of it. So 
Daniel, CIVIL WaARESs, B. i. gz. 


Yet hereof no important RECK'NING MAKES, 
Our author again, Lycidas, v. 116, 
Of other care they LiTTLE RECK'N1NG make. 


647. —— 1f you have this about you, 
As I will give you when we go, you may 


Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, &c.] The notion of facing 


danger, and conquering an enemy, by carrying a charm, which was 
often an herb, is not uncommon in romance. In Samson Aconis- 
Es, Harapha thus addreſſes Samſon, v. 1130. 
Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 
Which greatelt heroes have in battel won, 


Their 


1 


82 
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Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall; 


Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardihood, 650 
And brandiſh'd blade ruſh on him, break his glaſs, 


Their ornament and ſafety, had not ſpells, 
And black enchantments, ſome magician's art, 


Arm'd thee, and charm'd thee ſtrong. 


Samſon anſwers, v. 1149. 
———- Diſſolve thoſe magic ſpells, 
Which I to be the power of Iſrael's God 


Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teſt, 
Offering to combate thee his champion bold. 


Here ſays the late ingenious Mr. Thyer, “It is very probable, that 
« Milton adopted this notion from the Italian Epics, who are very 
* full of inchanted arms, and ſometimes repreſent their heroes invul- 
„ nerable by this art.” But Milton's idea is immediately and parti- 
cularly taken from the ritual of the combat in chivalry. When two 
champions entered the liſts, each took an oath, that he had no charm, 
HERB, or any inchantment about him. Dugd. WaRw. p. 73. Or, to 
give the exact words of the oath of the Judicial combat, that ye 
* have no ſtone of virtue, nor Hearb of virtue, nor none other in- 
* chantment by you, &c.” Dugd. Orig. Jur1o. p. 166, And this 
was injoyned ſo early as in the Laws of the Longobards. Nullus 
% campio adverſus alterum pugnaturus, audeat ſuper ſe habere Herbas, 
| © nec res ad maleficia pertinentes, &c.” Milton's Harapha of Gath 
is as much a Gothic giant as any in Amadis de Gaul: and Harapha, 
like a Gothic giant, engages in an unjuſt cauſe againſt a virtuous 
champion. | | 
To revert to the text. I think it is clear, that our author, in fur- 
niſhing the Elder Brother with the plant haemony, notwithſtanding the 
idea is originally founded in Homer's Moly, when like a knight he js 
to attack the necromancer Comus, and even to aſſail his hall, alluded 
to the charming herb of the romantic combat. See the next Note. 


649. Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, ] An idea of romance, 
Milton here thought of a magician's caſtle which has an inchanted 
Hall invaded by chriſtian knights. See the adventure of the Black 
Caſtle in the Szven CHamPions of CuRIsTENDOM, Where the buſi- 
neſs is finally achieved by an attack on the Hall of the necromancer 
Leoger. P. ii. ch. ix. | 
65651. And brandiſb d blads ruſh on bim. ——]) Thus Ulyſſes aſſaults 

Cizce with a drawn ſword. 1 Ms rau. xiii. 293» 

n trat 
lle domum Circes, et ad inſidioſa yocatus 
9d Pacu)ay 
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And ſhed the luſcious liquor on the ground, 
But ſeiſe his wand; though he and his curs'd crew 


Pocula, conantem virga mulcere capillos 
Reppulit, et 8TR1cTo pavidam deterruit EMsE. 


See Homer, Op vss. x. 294. 321. But Milton, in his alluſions to 
Circe's ſtory, has followed Ovid more than Homer, | 
651. Break his glaſs, 
And fhtd the luſcious liguor on the ground] Our author has here 
a double imitation of Spenſer's Farris QuEEne, which has not been 
obſerved or diſtinguiſhed, The obvious one, is from fir Guyon ſpil- 
ling the bowl of Pleaſure's Porter, ii. xii. 49. But he alſo copies 


Spenſer, and more cloſely, where fir Guyon breaks the golden cup of 


the enchantreſs Exceſle, ii. xii. 57, 
So ſhe to Guyon offred it to taſte : 
Who taking it out of her tender hand, 
The cup to ground did violently caſt, 
That all to pieces it was broken fond, 
And with the liquor ſtained all the lond. | 


65 3. But ſeiſe his wand. J In the Truss, in the intende 
attack upon the magician Proſpero, Caliban gives Stephano another 
ſort of neceſſary precaution without which nothing elſe could be done, 
yet to the ſame purpoſe and effect, A. iii. S. ii. 

— Remember 
Fixs r to poſſeſs his books. —— 


N Proſpero has alſo a ſtaff as well as book. A. v. S. i. A. i. 8. ii. 
Armida in Taſſo has both a book and a wand, GIEE. LI B. C. x. 65. 


Con una man picciola ver ca ſcote, 
Tien Valtra un LIBRO. 


As ſhe reads from this book, one of the knights loſes his human ſhape. 
In Arioſto, Andronica gives Aſtolpho a wonderful book, C. xv. 14. 
And Buſyrane in the Faerie Quenns, iii. xii, 32. 


His wicked Bookss in haſte he ouerthrew. 
But Taſſo, the firſt of theſe, * Boiardo, Orl. Inam. Libr, i. C. v. 


17. And in other places. But ſee, L. i. C. i. 36, His inchanter 
Malagiſe has a magical book, | 


Che Malagiſe preſe i] ſuo QUapERNo | 
Per ſaper queſta coſa ben compita 
Quatre demonii traſſe de l' inferno, &c, 


Again, in reading one leaf only, he lalls four giants aſleep, Rt. 44. 
Ne ancor hauea il primo FocL10 volto 
Che gia ciaſcun nel ſonno era ſepolto, 


1 


Again, 


e n 
Fierce ſign of battel make, and menace high, 


Or like the ſons of Vulcan vomit ſmoke, 655 
Vet will they ſoon retire, if he but ſhrink. 


ELDER BROTHER. 
Thyrſis, lead on apace, I'll follow thee, 
And ſome good Angel bear a ſhield before us. 


The Scene changes to a ſtately palace, ſet out with 
all manner of deliciouſneſs : ſoft muſic, tables 


Again, ſt. 51. Ritrova il 1180 conſecrato, &c.” Many ſtriking 


a 


paſſages which Taſſo has borrowed from Boiardo are unnoticed, Mil- 


ton ſays, that Satan's ſpear was ſo large and lofty, that the maſt of an 
admiral's ſhip was but a wand in compariſon. B. i. 293. Here Taſſo 
is quoted, C. vi. 40, But the original is in Boiardo,, L. i. C, ii. 52. 


Signat. B. iii. edit. 1527. The pagan giant Spinello appears on a 


horſe of a monſtrous ſize, holding the maſt of a ſhip for a ſpear, 
Porta pur lanza un gran fuſto d'antena. 


By the way, Spenſer, a diſciple of the Italians, has the ſame thought. 
F. Q. B. iii. vii, 40. 
All were the beame in bignes like a maſt. 


Perhaps the original is to be found in Ovid's Polypheme, Mzrau. 


xiii. 782. 
Cui poſtquam pinus, BacuLr quæ prebuit uſum, 
Ante pedes poſita eft, Au TENNIS APTA FERENDIS, 


658. And ſome good angel bear a ſhield before us.) From the divini- - 


ties of the claſſics and of romance, we are now got to the theology 
of Thomas Aquinas. Our author has nobly dilated this idea of a 
ardian-angel, yet not without ſome particular and expreſs warrant 
— ſcripture, which he has alſo poetically heightened, in Sauson 
AconisTEs, v. 1431. 
| Send me the Angel of thy birth, to ſtand 
Faſt by thy fide, who from thy father's field 
Rode up in flames, after his meſſage told 
Of thy conception, and be now a SHIELD 
OF FIRE, mon 


ſpread 


# 
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ſpread with all dainties. Comus appears with 


his rabble, and the Lady ſet in an inchanted 
chair, to whom he offers his glaſs, which ſhe 
puts by, and goes about to riſe. 


Comuyus, 
Nay, Lady, fit ; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alabaſter, 669 


659. Here, as we ſee by the ſtage-direftion, Comus is introduced 
with his apparatus of incantation. And much after the ſame manner, 
Circe enters upon her Charme of Ulyſſes in Browne's Innes TemeLe 
Masque, p. 131. She appears on the ſtage “ quaintly attyred, her 
* haire looſe about her ſhoulders, an anadem of flowers on her head, 
« with a wand in her hand, &c.“ The temptation of a ſumptuous 
banquet is common in the magic of romance. Compare Tzmyesr, 
A. iii. S. iii.“ Enter ſeveral ſtrange ſhapes bringing in a banquet, 
« and inviting the king to eat.“ Our author's Temptation of Chriſt 
in the Wilderneſs by the Devil, with luxurious viands, is formed and 
conducted on the principles of romance: and a table richly ſpread in 
regal mode, vaniſhes like the banquet of a Gothic necromancer, 
Para, REC. 13. 401. 
— With that, 

Both table and proviſions vaniſh'd quite, 
With ſound of Harpies wings and talons heard, 


Juſt in the ſame ſtyle, the banquet of Ariel in the TemyesT, at which 

ſhe appears in the figure of an Harpy, vaniſhes with a quaint device. 

All this ſort of fiction had been long before adopted from romance by 

- Spenſer, and his maſters the Italian poets. Perhaps the ground-work 
is in Virgil's hell, EN. vi, 603. 

| ET Lucent genialibus altis 

Aurea fulcra toris, epulæque ante ora paratæ 

Regifico luxu, &. 8 


Ibid. Nay, Lady, fit ; if I but wave this wand, 


Your nerves are all bound up in alabaſter.) It is with the ſame 


magic, and in the ſame mode, that Proſpero threatens Ferdinand, in 
the TzmPEsT, for pretending to reſiſt. A. i. S. ii. 


— Come from the ward; 
For I can here diſarm thee with this 5T1CK, == 
Come on, obey.—— [Elſe,] | | 


Thy 


Tl 


He 
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And you a ſtatue, or as Daphne was 
Root- bound, that fled Apollo. 


Lady. 
Fool, do not boaſt, 
Thou canſt not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haſt immanacled, while heav'n ſees good. 


CoMUs, 
Why are you vext, Lady? why do you frown ? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from theſe gates 
Sorrow flies far: See here be all the pleaſures 


Thy NERves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them, —— 
Milton here comments upon Shakeſpeare. 


663. Thou canſt not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms. J This ſtorical idea of the rien 
bility of virtue is more fully expreſſed, v. 589. 


Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt, 
Surpris'd by unjuſt force, but not inthrall'd. 


665. Thou haſt immanacled.—] MANACL ED is in PaRA b. L.B.i.426. 
Not tyed or MANACLED with joint or limb. 


And in B. and Fletcher, Tur HoxssT Man's Fox ruxt, A. iv. S. i. 
vol. x. p. 428. 


—— MANACLING itſelf 
In gives of parchment. 


See alſo our author's Free CoMMONWEALTH, « A number of new 
* injunctions to MANACLE the native liberty of mankind.” PaoszE- 
WORKS, vol. i. 595. In Shakeſpeare's time, ManacLe, properly 2 
hand-cuff, was not out of familiar uſe, CYMBEL. A. v. S. iv. Knock 
* off his MANACLES : bring your priſoner to the king, ” And in other 
places, The verb is alſo in Shakeſpeare, 

That 


. 


That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the freſh blood grows lively, and returns 
Briſk as the April buds in primroſe-ſeaſon. 671 
And firſt behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames, and dances in his cryſtal bounds, 
With ſpirits of balm, and fragrant ſyrups mix d. 
Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 67 5 
In Egypt gave to en Helena, 


668. — FR be all the 3 
' That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, c.] An echo t to 
Fletcher, FaiTHyF. SHEPH, A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p. 119. 
| Here be woods as green 

As any, &c, ——— 
_ Here be all new delights, &xc.— 
And again, p. 128. 
| —— Whoſe virtues do refine 


The blood of men, making it free and fair 
As the firſt hour it breath'd, or the beſt air. 


672. And firſt behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames, and dances in his cryſtal bounds.) Juvenal faid much 
the ſame of poiſon, recommended by'the ſame allurements, SAT, x. 27. 
Tunc illa time, cum pocula ſumes 
Gunar, et lato Setinum ARDEBIT in AURO, 


The ſimple thought and expreſſion are much the ſame, in Samsox 


AGONISTES, v. 543. 


—— The Ddaxcinc ruby 
Sparkling, out pour'd, &c, —— 


675. Not that Nepenthes. —] The author of that lively and learned 
Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, has brought together 
many particulars of this celebrated drug, and concludes, p. 135- 
edit. i. It is true they are opiates for pleaſure all over the Levant ; 
* but by the beſt accounts of them, they had them originally from 
„Egypt; and this of Helen appears plainly to be a production of 
< that country, and a cuſtom which can be traced from Homer to 
„ Auguſtus's reign, and from thence to the age preceding our own.“ 

5 Dr. J. WaRTox. 


Is 
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Is of ſuch pow'r to ſtir up joy as this, 

To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt. 

Why ſhould you be fo cruel to yourſelf, 

And to thoſe dainty limbs which Nature lent 686 
For gentle uſage, and ſoft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her truſt, 

And harſhly deal like an ill borrower 

With that which you receiy'd on other terms; 
Scorning the unexempt condition 685 
By which all mortal frailty muſt ſubſiſt, 
Refreſhment after toil, eaſe after pain, 

That have been tir'd all day without repaſt, 

And timely reſt have wanted ; but, fair Virgin, 
This will reſtore all ſoon. | 


LADS . 
. Twill not, falſe traitor, 690 
Twill not reſtore the truth and honeſty 
That thou haſt baniſh'd from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the ſafe abode 
Thou toldſt me of? What grim aſpects are theſe, 


694, — What grim ajpefts are theſe ? ] So Drayton, Por vors. 
S. xxvii. vol. ill. p. 1190. | 
Her RIM ASPECT to ſee. 
Again, ibid. S. xxx. vol. iii. p. 1225. 
Th' asPECT of theſe IM dales.— | 
E e And 


1 
[ 
= 
| 

f 
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Theſe ugly-headed monſters ? Mercy guard me 


Hence with thy brew'd inchantments,foul deceiver; 


Haſt thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
With viſor'd falſhood, and baſe forgery ? 
And would'ſt thou ſeek again to trap me here 


With liquoriſh baits fit to inſnare a brute? 700 


Were it a draft for Juno when ſhe banquets, 

I would not taſte thy treaſonous offer ; none 
But ſuch as are good men can give good things, 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 

To a well-govern'd and wiſe appetite. 705 
And Spenſer, F. Q. v. ix. 48. 


— With grieſly cxiM asPECT 
Abhorred Murder. 


695. Theſe ugly headed-monſters ? —] It is ough in the old editions, 


which Peck thinks a paſtoral way of ſpelling the word. But this was 
the old way of ſpelling 284). Fairfax's Tasso, C. vii. 116. 


Heaven's glorious lampe wrapt in an our IE vaile 
Of ſhadowes darke, —— | 
Mr. Bowle adds theſe inſtances. Ibid. C. xv. 47. 
| An ovcLy ſerpent that foreſtall'd their way, 
Again, ibid. C. xiii. 44. | 
Some ovol x dragon, or chimera new. 
And fo, throughout Fairfax. And Sylveſter, p. 427. 
| —— The oucLyY fiend 
Hath no ſuch power upon a ſaint t' extend. 


And Hollinſhead, Ds ckIrr. Ia EL. P. 2, f. 13. The other part 
* is OUGLY and gaſtly,” a | 
696. Hence with thy brew'd inchantments, foul deceiver.] Magical 
_ potions, brewed or compounded of incantatory herbs and poiſonous 
- 4 Shakeſpeare's Cauldron is a brecved inchantment, but of another 
ind, 


 Comvus. 
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O fooliſhneſs of men ! that lend their ears 
To thoſe budge doctors of the Stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praiſing the lean and fallow Abſtinence. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 
With ſuch a full and unwithdrawing hand, 711 
Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 


707. To thoſe budge doftors of the Stoic fur.) Thoſe moroſe and ri 
teachers of abſtinence and mortification, who wear the gown of 
Stoic philoſophy. Buben is fur, antiently an ornament of the ſcho- 
laſtic habit. In the more antient colleges of our univerſities, the an · 
. nual expences for furring the robes or liveries of the fellows, appear 
to have been very conſiderable. © The Stoic fur“ is as much as if he 
had ſaid The ſtoic ſect.“ But he explains the obſolete word, in 
which there is a tincture of ridicule, by a very awkward tautology. 

Mr. Bowle here cites a paſſage from Stowe's Suva of Lonpox, 
edit. 1618. p. 455. Bucpe-xowe, a ſtreete ſo called of Budge, 
* furre, and of Skinners dwelling there,” I find, the place and name 
ſill remain. |; 

I take this opportunity of obſerving, that it is wonderful Hamlet's 
Suit of SABLEs,” ſhould have been ever and ſo long miſunderſtood. 
Haul. A. iii. S. ii. He certainty intends an equivocation between 
Black and Sables. But the ſkin of the Sable or Martin was a ſumptyous 
and ſhowy article of dreſs. King Henry the Sixth, in 1445, at aviſit 
to Wincheſter College, gave his beſt robe furred with SaBLEs,. cum 
furrura de SALE, to the high altar in the college-chapel. Biſhop 
Lowth's WIXEHAu, APPEND. N.xiii, p.xix. edit. ii. In the ſtatutes of 
Trinity-college Oxford, dated 1556, none of the foundation, except 
under particular circumſtances, are allowed the uſe of filk, velvet, or 
of other” coſtly ſtuffs, or of thoſe furs, pellium, quas vocamus 
„ SABILLES et MarTYNEs.” Cap. xvii. And in thoſe of Magdalene 
college, Oxford, given in 1459. All are forbidden to uſe, © pelluris 
« pretioſis ac ſumptuoſis, vulgariter dictis SaBYLLYNs five Mar» 
« TRYNs.” Car. xliv. But perhaps theſe inſtances, which yet may 
be added to Du Cange's examples under PzLLEs SABELLINA, and 
Maxrzxix, are unneceſſary, after what the late excellent com- 
mentators have collected on the paſſage in Hamlet. 


Ee 2 But 


Thronging the ſeas with ſpawn innumerable, 
But all to pleaſe, and fate the curious taſte? 
And ſet to work millions of ſpinning worms, 715 


That in their green ſhops weave the {mooth-hair'd 
3 


To deck her ſons; and that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutcht th all-worſhipt ore, and precious gems, 
To ſtore her children with: if all the world 720 
Should in a pet of temp'rance feed on pulſe, 


Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear but 


| "ms x 

Th' all-giver would be unthank'd, would be un- 
prais d, FN 

Not half his riches known, and yet deſpis'd, 

And-we ſhould ſerve him as a grudging maſter, 


As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 726 


And live like Nature's baſtards, not her ſons, 


Who would be quite ſurcharg'd with her own 


weight, 55 
And ſtrangled with her waſte fertility, 


10. She butcht th} all-worſpipt ore. ] That is boarded. Huren 


is an old word, ſtill in uſe, for cer. Archbiſhop Chichele gave a 
borrowing cheſt to the univerſity of Oxford, which was called 
Chichele's Hutch. But I would rather read HaTcy'p, for it was © ih 
Ther own loyns.“ And the ſpeaker is diſplaying the produce and 
fertility of every part of nature, 


Th' 
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1» 


Th' earth-cumber'd, and the wing'd air darkt with 


* 


plumes, | 
The herds. would over-multitude their lords, 
The ſea o'erfraught would ſwell, and th' unſought 
diamonds 


Would fo imblaze the forehead of the deep, + 
And ſo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 

Would grow inur'd to light, and come at laſt 735 
To gaze upon the ſun with ſhameleſs'brows. 


731. The herds, &c.] Mr. Bowle obſerves, that the tenour of Co- 
mus's argument is-much the ſame with that of Clarinda, in B. and 
Fletcher's SEA-VovAOE, A. ii. S. i. vol. ix. p. 110. 


Should all women uſe this obſtinate abſtinence, 
You would force upon us : 
In a few years the whole world would be peopled 
Only with beaſts, 


And the obſervation is ſtill further juſtified, from Milton's great inti- 
macy with the plays of the twin-bards. So alſo Marmion's Auri- 
QUARY,, in a ſcene where Emilia tempts her husband's page, the ſub- 
jet of which alone, excluſive of the laſcivious ſentiments and lan- 
guage, would not be endured by the decency of a theatrical audience 
- the preſent age, Reed's OLD PT. vol. x. p. 69. A ſmall part may 
cited. | 

What good or profit can a hidden treaſure 

Do more than feed the miſer's greedy eye ? 

When, if *twere well beſtow'd, it might enrich 

The owner and the uſer of it. Such 

Is youth, and nature's bounty ; that receive 

A gain from the expence, &. &c. 


734. And fo beflud with flars. —] So Drayton in his moſt elegant 
Epiſtle from king John to Matilda, which our author, as we ſhall ſee, 


has more largely copied in the remainder of Comus's ſpeech, vol. i. 


p. 232, Of heaven, 
Would ſhe put on her 5TAR-BESTUDDED CrOWN. 
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Lift, Lady, be not coy, and be not coſen d 
With that ſame vaunted name Virginity. 
Beauty is Nature's coin, muſt not be horded, 
But muſt be current, and the good thereof 740 
Conſiſts in mutual and partaken bliſs, 

Unfavoury in th' enjoyment of itſelf ; 

If you let ſlip time, like a neglected roſe 

It withers on the ſtalk with languiſh'd head. 
Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhown 745 


737. Lift, Lady, be not coy, and be not coſen'd 
ith that ſame vaunted name Virginity.] The hazardous and 
unhappy ſituation of the Lady, reminds us of theſe lines of Deme- 
trius to Helena, Mios. N. DR. A. ii. S. ii. 


To truſt the opportunity of night, 
And the ill counſel of a deſert place, 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 


743. 4 you let ſlip time, like a neglected roſe f 

| t withers on the flalk with languiſh'd head.] Spenſer, and Shake- 

ſpeare's Venvs and Apon1s, have here been adduced. But I rather 

think, we arc immediately to refer to a paſſage in Milton's favourite, 

the MiDsuUmmtRr Nicnt's Datan, where Theſeus blames Hermione 
for refuſing to marry Demetrius, A. i. S. i. | 


But earlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs, 


Mr. Malone juſtly remarks, that this is a thought with which Shake- 
ſpeare, from his frequent repetition, appears to have been much de- 
lighted, Surrr. SHAKESP. i. 114. Something like it occurs in Lilly's 
Mrvpas, A. ii. S. i. You bee all young and faire, endeuour to bee 
„ wiſe and vertuous: that when, like roſes, you ſhall fall from the 


« ſtalke, you may be gathered, and put to the sT1LL.” This play was 


ated before queen Elizabeth on New-years-day, by the choir-boys of 
Saint Paul's, 1592. | 
745. Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhown 
In courts, in feaſts, and high ſolemnities, &c.] So Fletcher, 


FaiTHF, SHEPH, A. i. 8. i. vol. iii. p. 124. 


2 Give 


* 
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In courts, in feaſts, and high ſolemnities, 
Where moſt may wonder at the workmanſhip ; | 


Give not yourſelf to loneneſs, and thoſe graces 
Hide from the eyes of men, that were intended 
To live among us ſwains. 


But this argument is purſued more at large in Drayton's Epiſtle a 
quoted, I will give ſome of the more palpable reſemblances. 


Fie, peeviſh girl, ungratefull unto nature, 

Did ſhe to this end frame thee ſuch a creature ? 

That thou her glory ſhould increaſe thereby, 
And thou alone ſhould'ſt ſcorne ſociety ? 

Why, heauen made beauty, like herſelf, to view, 

Not to be ſhut up in a ſmoakie mew. 

A roſy- tincted feature is heauen's gold 

Which all men joy to touch, and to behold, &c. 


Here we have at leaſt our author's © What need a vermeil - tinctur d 
« lip for that?“ And again, | | 

All things that faire, that pure, that glorious been | 
Offer themſelves on purpoſe to be ſeene, &c. 


But a leliſm is as perceptibly marked, in this paſſage from Da- 
niel's COMPLAINT or Rosamono, it, 74. Works, Lond. 1601, fol. 
Signat, M. iiij. | 
What greater torment euer could haue beene, 

Than to inforce the faire to live retir'd ? 

For what is beautie, if not to be ſeene, 

Or what is't to be ſeene, if not admir'd, 

And, though admir'd, unleſſe it loue deſir'd ? 

Neuer were cheekes of roſes, lockes of amber, 

Ordain'd to live impriſon'd in a chamber ! 


e 


Nature created beautie for the view, &c. 
Mr. Bowle adds a ſtanza of Bragadocchio's addreſs to Belph | 


But what art thou, O Lady, which dooſt range 

In this wilde foreſt, where no pleaſure is, 

And dooft not it for ioyous court exchange, 

Emongſt thine equall peeres, where happy bliſs 

And all delight doth raigne, much more than this ?. 
There thou maiſt loue, and dearely loued bee, 

And ſwim in pleaſure, which thou here dooſt miſs : 
There maiſt thou beſt be ſeene, and beſt maiſt ſee, 
The wood is fit for beaſts, the court for thee, 
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It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name thence ; coarſe complexions, 
And cheeks of ſorry grain, will ſerve to ply 750 
The ſampler, and to teaſe the huſwife's wooll, 

What need a vermeil-tin&tur'd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or treſſes like the morn ? 


There was another meaning in theſe gifts, 754 


Think what, and be advis'd, you are but young yet. 


Lady. {Ba 
I had not thought to have unlockt my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falſe rules prankt in reaſon's garb, 


= 


750. — Cheeks of forry grain will ſerve to ply 
The ſampler, and to teaſe the buſwif?s wooll.] Grain is tech- 
nical, in the arts of dying and weaving, for Colaur. Sky-tinur'd 
* GRAIN,” PARAD. L. B. v. 585. Again, the Grain of Sarra,” 
ibid. B. xi, 242. In the ſame ſenſe, in IL PenseRoOs0, v. 34. In 
* robe of darkeſt Grain,” In HAMTET, A. iii. S. iv. 
And there I ſee ſuch black and AN n ſpots 
As will not leave their tindt. 


Of ſo deep a dye as never to be diſcharged,” 

TEeasE alſo is technical, from the ſame art, to comb, unravel, and 
ſmooth the wool, | | 

755, — You are but young yet.] This was too PERSONAL, Parti- 
cularities, where no compliment was implied, ſhould have been 
avoided. See above, p. 113. And v. 40. | 


Perhaps their TEX DER age might ſuffer peril. 
759. Obtruding falſe rules prankt in reaſon's garb.) Px ax x implies 2 
falſe or affected decoration. Drayton, HEROIc. Eyisr. vol. i. p. 335. 
To vnaNR old. wrinkles up in new attire. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


. » 
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I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 760 | 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 6 
Impoſtor, do not charge moſt innocent Nature, 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 
With her abundance ; ſhe good catereſs | 
Means her proviſion only to the good, 763 
That live according to her ſober laws, 

And holy dictate of ſpare temperance: 


Shakeſpeare, WIxTER's Tale, A. iv. S. TA Perdita ſays, 


—— Me. poor lowly maid, 
Moſt goddeſs-like PRANnx'D UP, —— 


760. 1 hate when vice can bolt her arguments.) In the conſtruction of 
a mill, a part of the machine is called a 4oz/ring-mill, which ſeparates 
the flour from the bran. Chaucer, NoxxkEs Pr. T. 1355. 


But I ne cannot &olt it the brenne 
As can that holy doctor ſaint Auſten, 


That is, © I cannot argue, and fift the matter to the bottom, with 
„the ſubtilty of ſaint Auſtin.” 80 Spenſer, F. Q. ii. iv. 24. 
Saying he now had BOULTED 2% the floure. , 


And our author himſelf, Animapv. RemonsT, Dr. &c, © To s1yT 
* Maſs'into no Maſs, and popiſh into no popiſh : yet ſaving this paſſ- 
ing fine 50PHISTICALL BOULTING hutch, Kc.“ PROSE-WORKS, 
vol. i. 84. In ſome of the Inns of Court, 1 believe the exerciſes.or 
diſputations in law are ftill called BouLTiNGs. Hence Shakeſpeare 


1 


is to be explained, Cokiol AN. A. iii. S. i. Who indeed explains 


himſelf. 
Is ill ſchool'd 


In BouLTEeD language, mea/ and bran together 
Hie throws without diſtinftion, —— 
It is the ſame alluſion in the MCR. or Ven. A. i. S. i. His rea- 
* /ons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff; you 
** ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, &c.” The meaning of the 
whole context .is this, © I am always offended when vice pretends to 
*« diſpute and reaſon, for it always uſes ſophiltry,” 
767. And holy diate of ſpare temperance.) In IL PES. v. 46. 
SPARE FAST that oft with gods doth diet, 
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If every juſt man, that now pines with want, 


Had but a moderate and beſeeming ſhare. 
Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 770 
Now heaps upon ſome few with vaſt exceſs, 


Nature's full bleſſings would be well diſpens'd - 


In unſuperfluous even proportion, - 


And ſhe no whit incumber'd with her ſtore, 


And then the giver would be better thank'd, 775 


His praiſe due paid; for ſwiniſh gluttony 


Ne'er looks to heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt, 
But with beſotted baſe ingratitude | 

Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Shall I go on? 
Or have I ſaid enough? To him that dares 780 


Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 


Againſt the ſun-clad pow'r of Chaſtity, 


Fain would I ſomething ſay, yet to what end? 
Thou haſt nor ear, nor ſoul to apprehend 
The ſublime notion, and * myſtery, 785 


784. Then 505 not ear, nor ſoul to apprehend 
The ſublime notion, and high myſtery, 
That muſt be utter'd to unfold the ſage 
And ſerious deftrine of virginity.) He had ſaid nnd v. 453 


So dear to heav'n is ſaintly chaſtity, 

That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 

A thouſand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of ſin and guilt; 
And in clear dream, and ſolemn viſion, 

Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear, &c. 


6 


o O M us. ts 
That muſt be utter'd to unfold the ſage a 
And ſerious doctrin of Virginity, r.. 
And thou art worthy that thou ſhouldſt not know 


1 . 


A 


More happineſs than this thy preſent lot. 
3 


Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric,  *790 
That hath ſo well been taught her dazling fence, 


By ſtudying the reveries of the Platonic writers, Milton contracted a 
theory concerning chaſtity and the purity of love, in the contempla- 
tion of which, like other viſionaries, he indulged his imagination 
with ideal refinements, and with pleaſing but unmeaning notions of 
excellence and perfection. Plato's ſentimental or metaphyſical love, 
he ſeems to have applied to the natural love between the ſexes. The 
very philoſophical dialogue of the Angel and Adam, in the eighth 
book of PARADISE Los r, altogether proceeds on this doctrine. In 
the SMECTYMNUUs, he declares his initiation into the myſteries of 
this immaterial love, © Thus from the laureate fraternity of poets, 
*« riper years, and the ceaſleſs round of ſtudy and reading, led me to 
the ſhady ſpaces of philoſophy : but chiefly to the divine volume 
* of Plato, and his equal Xenophon. Where if I ſhould tell ye what 
% learned of CHASTITY and Lovs, I mean that which is TRULY 
«fo, &c. — With ſuch abſtracted ſublimities as theſe, &.“ PRosR- 
WORKS, i. 111. But in the dialogue juſt mentioned, where Adam 
aſks his celeſtial gueſt whether Angels are ſuſceptible of love, whether 
they expreſs their paſſion by looks only, or by a mixture of irradia- 
tion, by virtual or immediate contact, our 4 ſeems to have over - 
leaped the Platonic pale, and to have loſt his way among the ſolemn 
conceits of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas. It is no wonder 
that the Angel bluſhed, as well as ſmiled, at ſome of theſe queſtions, 

790. Enjoy your dear tit, and gay rhetoric, | 

| That hath fo well been taught ber dazling fence.) We have the 

ſubſtantive FE8CE in Shake peare, Much Apo ABour NoTninG, 

. 5 
Deſpight his nice FExce, and his active practice. 


Compare alſo K. Joux, A. ii. S. iii. 

The George that ſwing'd the dragon, and ere ſince 

Now fits on horſeback at mine hoſteſs' door, 

TEACH us ſome FENCE, —— 
See B. and Fletcher, PyiLasTER, A. iv, 8. i. vol. i. p. 151.1 
* know not your RHETQRICK ; but I can lay it on, &.“ 


Firs - Thou 
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Thou art not fit. to hear thyſelf convinc'd ; 

Yet ſhould I try, the uncontrolled worth  _ - 
Of this pure cauſe would kindle my rapt ſpirits 
Io ſuch a flame of ſacred vehemence, 295 
That dumb things would be moy'd to ſympathize, 


And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and 


ſhake, A | 
Till all thy magic ſtructures rear'd ſo high, 
Were ſhatter'd into heaps o'er thy falſe head, 
nl Co MusSG. = 
She fables not, I feel that I do fear 800 
Her words ſet off by ſome ſuperior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold ſhudd'ring dew 


797. And the brute earth, &c.] The unfeeling earth would ſympa- 
thiſe and aſſiſt. It is Horace's ** Bruta tellus.“ Op. i. xxxiv. 11. 

800. She fables not. —) The verb FaBLE, but not neutrally, occurs 
in PaRAb. L. B. vi. 292. | 
Or turn this heaven itſelf into the hell 

Thou FABLEST. | 12 
Far, the participle, is more common in Milton, In either the Firſt 

or ſecond Part of Shakeſpeare's HenRrY THE SIXT R, I recollect, 
| « He FABLEs not.” I hear the enemy. 

There is a dignity in the word, which in the text gives it @ peculiar 
and ſuperiour propriety. 

802. And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd"ring dew, & c.] Her 
words are aſſiſted by ſomewhat divine; and I, although 1umorTaL, 
and above the race of man, am ſo affected with their force, that a cold 
Muddering dew, &c. Here is the nobleſt panegyric on the power 
of virtue, adorned with the ſublimeſt imagery, It is extorted from 
the mouth of a magician and a preternatural being, who although 

fleſſed of his prey, feels all the terrours of human nature at the 

Id rebuke of innocence, and ſhudders with a ſudden cold ſweat 


like a guilty man, | 
| Dips 


oo OT Eh © WE PS YE TY 


Dips me all o'er, as when the we of Jove - 
Speaks' thunder, and the chains of Erebus 

To ſome of Saturn's crew. I muſt digemble, 90 5 

And try her yet more ſtrongly. Come, no more, 

This is mere moral babble, and direct W 

Againſt the canon laws of our foundation; 

I muſt not ſuffer this, yet tis but the lees 

And ſettlings of a melancholy blood : 810 

But this will cure all ſtrait, one ſip of this 

Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight 

Beyond the bliſs of dreams. Be _ and taſte. — 


808. Againſt the canon laws of our foundation.) Here is a ridicule on 
eſtabliſhments, and the canon law now greatly encouraged- by the 
church. Perhaps on the Canons of the Church, now rigidly enforced, 
and at which Milton frequently glances in his proſe tracts. He calle 
Gratian “the compiler of caxon-1niquiTY.” PrRosE-woRkKs, i. 211. 
In his book on RETORMATIOx, he fpeaks of an faſuking and only 
* CANON-WI1SE prelate.” Prosz-works, vol. i. 7. And his argu- 
ments on Divorce, afford frequent opportunities of expoſing what 
he calls the ignorance and Iniguity of the Canon-Law. See particu- 
larly, ch. iii. | 

dog. — .. "tis but the tees 

And ſettling: of a melancholy blood.) So in "a Acon. 599. 


Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which proceed 
From anguiſh of the mind and humours black, 
That 27 K with the fancy. —— 


One fip of this 
Will bathe the drooping ſpirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliſs of dreams. —) 80 Fletcher, 2 SHEPH, 
A. iv. S. i. vol. iii. p. 164. 
It A DREAM | 
Or madmen's fancy, when the many ſtreams | 
Of new imaginations riſe and fall, 


811. 


w_— FU RT FE 


The Brothers ruſh in with ſwords drawn, wreſt 
his glaſs out of his hand, and break it againſt 
the ground; his rout make ſign of reſiſtance, 


but are all ien in. The attendent Spirit 


| ph} comes in. 
| in S YIR Ir. 
What, have you let the falſe aer ſcape ? 
O ye miſtook, ye ſhould have ſnatcht his wand 
And bound him faſt ; without his rod revers'd, 


WY 
— the delicious deadly es of Armida in Taſſo, FR 


Ch'vn PICCIOL soxso di ſue lucide onde 
InzBr1a Palma toſto, e la fai lieta, &c. 


But Milton ſeems to have remembered Fairfax's verſion. 


Ox sur thereof the drinker's heart doth ag 
To ſudden joy, whence laughter vaine doth riſe, &c. 


See alſo PAR AD. L. B. ix. 1046. 
Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 
That with exhilarating vapour bland | 
About their ſpirits had play'd, and inmoſt powers 
Made err, —— 
We may add the ſame effects of the forbidden fruit, ibid. roo 


As with new wine intoxicated both, 
They ſwim in mirth and fancy, &c. 


Perhaps Bathe is in Spenſer's ſenſe, F. Q. i. vii. 4. 
And BATHE in pleaſaunce of the ioyous ſhade. 


See Upton, Gr. F. Q. in V. Barre. 


815. O ye miſtook, ye ſhould have ſnatcht his wand, 
And bound bim faft ; without his rod reversd, 
And backward mutters of difſevering power, 
We cannot free the Lady, &c.] They are directed before to ſeize 
Comus's wand, v. 653. And this was from the FaERIE QUEENE, 
where fir Guyon breaks the Charming Staffe of Pleaſure's porter, as 


he likewiſe overthrows his bowl, ii. xii, 49. But from what particular 
; proceſs 
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And backward mutters of diſſevering power, 
We cannot free the Lady that fits here 


proceſs of diſinchantment, antient or modern, did Milton take the 
notion of reverſing Comus's wand or rod ? It was from a-paſſage of 
Ovid, the great ritualiſt of claſlical ſorcery, before cited, where the 
companions of Ulyſſes are reſtored to their human ſhapes, MeTan. 
xiv, 300. 
Percutimurque caput CONVERSZ verbere vix , 
Verbaque dicuntur dictis contraria verbis. 


This Sandys tranſlates, ** Her wand REveRsT, &c.” 'TransL. p.462. 
edit. 1632. And in his very learned Notes he ſays, ** As Circe's rod, 
« waved over their heads from the right fide to the left, preſents thoſe 
« falſe and ſiniſter perſwaſions to pleaſure, which ſo much deformes 
te them: ſo the REVERSIOx thereof, by diſcipline and a view of their 
« owne deformitie, reſtores them to their former beauties.” p. 481. 
By BACKWARD MUTTERS, the“ verba Dbicris CONTRARIA verbis,“ 


we are to underſtand, that the charming words, or verſes, at firſt uſed, 


were to be all repeated backwards, to deſtroy what had been done. 

The moſt ftriking repreſentation of the reverſal of a charm that I 
remember, and Milton might here have partly had it in his eye, is in 
Spenſer's deſcription of the deliverance of Amoret, by Britomart, from 
the inchantment of Buſyrane, F. Q. iii. xii. 36. | 


And riſing vp, gan ſtreight to ouerlooke 
Thoſe curled leaues, his charmes backe to reuerſe; 
Full dreadfull things out of that balefull booke 
He read, and meaſur'd many a balefull verſe, 
That horror gan the virgins “ heart to perſe, 
And her faire lockes vp ſtared ſtiff on end, 
Hearing him thoſe ſame bloudy lines rehearſe: 
And all the while he read, ſhe did extend 

Her ſword high ouer him, if aught he did offend. 


Anon ſhe gan perceiue the houſe to quake, 
And all the dores to rattle round about ; 
Yet all that did not her diſmaied make, 

. Nor ſlacke her threatfull hand for danger dout : / 
But ſtill with ſtedfaſt eye, and courage ſtout, 
Abode, to weet what end would come of all. 

At laſt, that mighty chaine, which round about 
Her + tender waſte was wound, adowne gan fall, 
And that great brazen pillour broke in peces ſmall, &c. 


The circumſtance in the text, of the Brothers forgetting to ſeize 
* Britomart, _ + Amoret who was inchanted, 


and 
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In ſtony fetters Ar d, and motionleſs : 819 
Yet ſtay, be not diſturb d; now I bethink me, 
Some other means I have which may be us ' d, 

x Which once of Melibceus old J learnt, 

The ſootheſt ſhepherd that e'er pip'd on plains. 


There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 


That with moiſt curb ſways the uvock Severn 
ſtream, 


and wah the magician's rod, while by contraſt it heightens the ſu- 

jour intelligence of the attendant Spirit, affords the «1 of 
; imroducing. the fiction of raiſing Sabrina; which, excluſive of its 
ical ornaments, is recommended by à local propriety, and was 


peculiarly intereſting to the audience, as the Severn is the famous 
river of the neighbourhood. | 


823. The ſeolbeſt ſhepherd that ber pip'd on plains, ] Spenſer thus 
characteriſes Hobbinol, as Mr. Bowle obſerves, in C. CLouTs cout 
HOME AGAIN, 

——- A jolly groome was hee, 
As euer piped on an oaten reed, 


And Amyntas, in the ſame poem. 


He, whilſt he lived, was the nobleſt ſwaine, 
That euer piped on an oaten quill, 


824. There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, &c.] Sabrina's fa- 
bulous hiſtory may be ſeen in the Mixxour or MacisTRATES under 
the Legend of the LADY SaBRINE, in the fixth Song of Drayron's 
PoLYOLB10N, the tenth Canto and ſecond Book of Spenſer's FaBAITH 
QuEENE, the third Book of ALzion's EncLanD, the firſt Book of 
our author's Hiſtory of England, in Hardyng's Chronicle, and in an 
old Engliſh Ballad on the ſubject. | 

This part of the fable of Couus, which may be called the Dis- 
INCHANTMENT, is evidently founded on Fletcher's Fa1THFUL Su- 
PHERDESS, The moral of both dramas is the triumph of chaſtity. 
This in both is finally brought about by the ſame fort of machinery. 
Sabrina, a virgin and a king's daughter, was converted into a river- 
nymph, that her honour might be preſerved inviolate. Still ſhe re- 
tains her maiden-gentleneſs; and every evening viſits the cattle among 
her twilight meadows, to heal the miſchiefs inflicted by clfiſh magic. 


For this ſhe i is praiſed by the ſhepherds, 85 
— dhe 
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Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure: 826 
Whilome ſhe was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the ſcepter from his father Brute. 
She guiltleſs damſel flying the mad purſuit 

Of her enraged ſtepdame Guendolen, $20 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 


That ſtay'd her flight with his croſs-flowing courſe. 


The water nymphs that in the bottom play'd, 
Help up their pearled wriſts and took her in, 


— She can unlock ; 
The claſping charm, and thaw the numming ſpell, 
If ſhe be right invok'd in warbled ſong. 


She protects virgins in diſtreſs. She is now ſolemnly called, to deliver 
a virgin impriſoned in the ſpell of a deteſtable ſorcerer. She riſes at 


the invocation, and leaving her car on an ofiered ruſhy bank, haſtens 


to help inſnared chaſtity. She ſprinkles on the breaſt of the captive maid, 


precious drops ſelected from her pure fountain. She touches thrice 


the tip of the lady's finger and thrice her ruby lip, with chaſte palms 
moiſt and cold; as alſo the envenomed chair, ſmeared with tenacious 
gums. The charm is diſſolved: and the Nymph departs to the bower 
of Amphitrite. But I am anticipating, by a general exhibition, ſuch 
particular paſſages of Fletcher's play as will hereafter. be cited in 
their proper places; and which, like others already cited, will appear 
to have been enriched by our author with a variety of new alluſions, 
original fictions, and the beauties of unborrowed poetry. 


833. The water-nymphs that in the bottom play'd, | 
Held up their pearled wriſts and took her in.] Drayton gives the 
Severn pearls. He ſays of Sabrina, PoLYoLs, S. v. vol. ii. p. 752. 


— Where ſhe meant to go 
The path was ſtrew'd with PEARL, —— 


He ſpeaks alſo of The ptearRLY Conway's head,” a neighbouring 
river, Ibid. S. ix. vol. iii. p. 827. And of the * precious orient 
«PEARL that breedeth in her ſand.” Ibid. S. x. vol. iti. p. 842. We 
ſhall ſee, that Milton afterwards gives gems to the Severn of a far 
drighter hue. | 
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Bearing her ſtrait to aged Nereus hall, 835 
Who piteous of her woes, rear d her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 

In nectar'd lavers ſtrow'd with aſphodil, 

And through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe © 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv'd, 840 
And underwent a quick immortal change, 

Made Goddeſs of the river; {till ſhe retains 


Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 


$35. Bearing her firait to aged Nereus Ball.] Drayton has © Nep- 
* tune's mighty hall.” PoLyoLs. S. xx. vol. iii. p. 1043. And 
« Neptune's hall.“ S. xv. vol. iii. p. 943. 


837. Aud gave ber to bis daughters to imbatho ay. 

In nectar d lavers, ] This at leaſt reminds us of Alcaeus's 
Epigram or Epitaph on Homer, who died in the iſland of Io, The 
Nereids of the circumambient ſea bathed his dead body with nectar. 
ANT#E0L0G, Lib, iii. p. 386. edit. Brod. Francof, 1600. fol. 

NEKTAPI H ü Nygnid Exeloarre, Is 
| Key vizoy 'AxTeun Ng vo aA. 


Nectare autem marina Nereides inungebant, 
Et cadaver litorali poſuere ſul ſaxo. 


The proceſs which follows, of dropping ambroſial oyls © into the 
&© porch and inlet of each ſenſe” of the drowned Sabrina, is origi- 
nally from Homer, where Venus anoints the dead body of Patroclus 
with roſy ambroſial oyl, - IL. B. xxiii. 186, 


T. N eh EAAIN. 
AMB POI. 


— Roſeo autem unxit eo 
Ambroſio. hell 


The word 1MBATHE occurs in our author's REFORMATION, © Me- 
* thinkes a ſovereign and reviving joy muſt needs ruſh into the boſom 
« of him that reads or hears; and the ſweet odour of the returning 
« goſpel 1MBATHE his ſoul with the fragrance of heaven.“ Pross- 
WORKS, vol. i. 2. What was enthuſiaſm in moſt of the puritanical 
writers, was poetry in Milton, Fans 

Viſits 
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Viſits the herds along the twilight meadgws, 
Helping all urchin blaſts, and ill-luck ſigns 845 


844. Viſits the herds along the twilight meadoros, 
Helping all urchin blaſts, and ill. luck figns 
That the ſhrewd medling elfe delights to make. 


The virgin ſhepherdeſs Clorin, in Fletcher's paſtoral play fo fre- 
quently quoted, poſſeſſes the {kill of Sabrina, A. i. S. i. p. 104. 


Of all green wounds I knowe the remedies 

In men or cattle ; be they ſtung with ſnakes, | 

Or charm'd with powerful words of wicked art: 
Or be they loveſick, &c, —— 

Theſe can I cure, ſuch ſecret virtue lies 

In herbs applied by a virgin's hand, 


845. Helping all urchin-blaſts. —) The urckin, or hedge-hog, from 
its ſolitarineſs, the uglineſs of its appearance, and from a popular 
opinion that it ſucked or poiſoned the udders of cows, was adopted 
into the demonologic ſyſtem ; and its ſhape was ſometimes ſuppoſed 
to be aſſumed by miſchievous elves. Hence it was one of the plagues 
of Caliban in the TzemresT, A. ii. S. ii. 


— His Spirits hear me, 8 
And yet I needs muſt curſe. But they*ll not pinch, 
| Fright me with unchix- shows, pitch me i' th' mire, 
Nor lead me, like a fire brand in the dark, 
Out of my way, unleſs he bid *em, —— 


And afterwards, he ſuppoſes that theſe Spirits appear, 


— Like HEDGE-H0OGS, Which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall. — 


Again, A. i. S. ii. It is one of the curſes of Proſpero. 
——  Urcuins 


Shall, foe that want of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee. 


And in the opening of the incantation of the weird liſters in Mag- 
BETH, A. iv. S. i. 

1 W. Thrice the brinded cat t hes mew'd, 

2 W. Thrice, And once the yzpGs-P1G6 whin'd. 
Compare alſo a ſpeech in T1Tus Andronicvs, at leaſt correſted by 
Shakeſpeare, A. ii. S. iii. 


They told me, here, at the dead time of night, 
A thouſand fiends, à thouſand hifling ſnakes, 
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That thg ſhrewd medling elfe delights to make, 
Which ſhe with precious yial'd liquours heals, 
For which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals 

Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtic lays, 849 
And throw ſweet garland wreaths into her ſtream 


Of pancies, pinks, and gaudy daffadils. 
And, as the old ſwain ſaid, ſhe can unlock 


The claſping charm, and-thaw the numming ſpell, 


Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many URCHins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, &c. 


| There was a fort of ſubordinate or paſtoral ſyſtem of magic, to which 


the Urchin properly belonged. i 
846. That the ſhrewd medling elf+ delights to make.) Shakeſpeare men- 
tions a Spirit, who © mildews the white wheat, and hurts the poor 


* creature of the carth.” K. LEAR, A. iii. S. iv. The plant haemo- 


nie is before mentioned as good ** againſt all inchantments, mildew, 
« blaſt, or damp.“ v. 640. Shakeſpeare calls Robin Goodfeliow © a 
* SHREWD and knaviſh ſprite.” Mis. N. Da. A. it. S. i. Drayton 
attributes the ſame malignant power to the Druids, Heroic, EIS T. 
vol. i. p. 301. 

Their helliſh power to kill the ploughman's ſeed, 

Or to foreſpeake whole flocks as they did feed. 


850. And throw feet garland wreaths into ber flream.] This reminds 


us of a paſſage in Spenſer's PROTHALAMIOx, ft. 5. 


And all the waues did ſtrew, 

That like old Peneus waters they did ſeeme, 

When down along by pleaſant Tempe's ſhore 
Scattred with flowres through Theſſaly they ſtreame. 


But B. and Fletcher exhibit a paſſage more immediately to the pur- 
port of the text. FaLsE one, A. iii. S. iii. vol. iv. p. 134. 
With incenſe let us bleſs the brim, . 
And as the wanton fiſhes ſwim, 
Let ys gums and GARLAnDs fling, &c. 
852. —— She can unlock 
| The claſping charm, and thaw the numming ſpell.] This notion 


of the wiſdom or {kill of Sabrina, is in Drayton, PoLYOLB, S. v. 


vol. ii, p. 753 Who 
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If ſhe be right invok'd in warbled ſong; 
For maidenhood ſhe loves, and will be fwift 8535 
To aid a virgin, ſuch as was herſelf, 
In hard-beſetting need ; this will I try, 
And add the pow'r of ſome adjuring verſe. 


$0 N S. 

Sabrina fair, 

Liſten where thou art ſitting 860 
Under the glaſſy, cool, tranſlucent wave, 

In twiſted braids of lillies knitting 
The looſe train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 


Who was by Nereus taught, the moſt profoundly wiſe, 
That learned her the {kill of hidden prophecies, 
By Thetis ſpecial care. 


Jonſon's witch, in the Sa D SneruenD, is ſaid © to x1VET CHARMS, 
* planted about her in her wieked feat.” A. ii. S. viii. | | 


861. Under the glaſſy, cool, tranſlucent wave.) Shakeſpeare, Hau- 
=_— 6. | 


There is a willow grows aſkant the brook 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the oLAss v ſtream, 


862. In twiſted braids of lillies knitting 
The hoſe train of thy amber-dropping hair.) We are to underſtand 
water-lilies, with which Drayton often braids the treſſes of his water- 
nymphs, in the Por vor ziox. See Note on Axcapzs, v. 97. 
863. The loſe train of thy amber-dropping hair.) We have“ an Au- 
* BER cloud,” above, v. 333. And in L'AlLIzoso, © The ſun is 
« is rob'd in flames and amzEr light.” v. 61. But Liquid Amber is 
a yellow pellucid gum. Sabrina's hair drops amber, becauſe in the 
poet's idea, her ſtream was ſuppoſed to be tranſparent. As in Pa- 
RAD, L. B. iii. 358. 
And where the river of bliſs through midſt of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elyſian floyres her Au ER ſtream. 


And Choaſpes has an “ AuER ſtream. Para, Res, B. iii. 288. 
AMBER, 
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Liſten for dear honour's ſake, 
Goddeſs of the ſilver lake, 86; 
_ Liſten and ſave. 


AmBER, when applied to water, means clearneſs : when to hair, a 
br ight Yellow. 

| AMBER and AMBERGREECE, Which ſeem to be ſometimes con- 
founded, are frequently mentioned in the writers of this period, and 
before. The latter occurs in Drayton, as an Indian gum indurated, 
with which he inlays the pannels of a brilliant romantic chariot, Mus, 
EL vs. NymPn. ii. vol. iv. p. 1463. In PaRADIs Los r, the car of 
Chriſt, when he marches againſt the rebel-angels, is ſurmounted with 
a ſapphire throne, B. vi. 759, A throne, X 


Inlaid with pure 
AMBER, and colours of the watry arch. 


See alſo Nabbes's Mickocosxus, 1637. Reed's Oup PL. vol. ix. 


p. 138, 
— And AMBER PAVE the floor 
Where thy foot treads, — . . 


AMBERGREECE Was now in high repute for its fragrance. Drayton 
feigns, that the Nereids perfumed their lips with © coſtly AuBzr- 
* GRIS.” PoLYOLB. S. xx. vol. iv. p. 1042. Doctor Borde com- 
mends goat- Kin gloves perfumed with aMBtrGR15s, in his DIETARII 
of HeaLrh, ch. viii. edit. 1542. Sign. E. ii. Compare Howell's 
LzeTTERs, [LEr. dat. 1629. ] vol. i. Ff. 5. p. 219. edit. 1655. 

As 'mongſt all flowres the roſe excells, 

As AMBER mongſt the fragrant'ſt ſmells. | 
The ſame writer mentions Spaniſh ſhoes ſcented with amBzr, A 
Poem RoyaL, 1641. Ibid. p. 2. | 


No Roman, perfumes, buffs; nor cordovans 
Made drunk with amBzR, 


To the ſame effect Jonſon, CyxTH, Rev. A. v. S. iv. © The gloves 


&* are right, fir, you ſhall bury them in a muck-hill, a draught, ſeven 
« yeares, and take em out and waſh em, they ſhall till retaine their 
« firſt ſtent, true Spaniſh. There's amprE i th' znbre.“ See alſo 
the WinTeR's TALE, as the paſſage ought to be pointed, A. iv. S. iti, 


Necklace-amseR, 4 
Perfume for a Lady's chamber. 


Place only a comma after amber. Autolycus is pufling his female 
wares, and ſays that he has got, among his other rare articles for la- 
dies, ſome nectlate- amber, an amber of which necklaces are made, 
commonly called d. amber fit to perfume n lady's chamber, Se <4 
| 2 truchio 


a” 3 6 


Liſten and appear to us 


In name of great Oceanus, 
By th' earth-ſhaking Neptune's mace, 


truchio mentions . amber-bracelets, beads,” &. Tau. Sur, iv. S. ili. 
Milton alludes to the fragrance of Aux, Saus. AGON, v. 720. 


An au ER ſcent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger, — 


It was a favourite in cookery, So Howell, ut ſupr. vol. iv. L. v. 
12. 
Ms And cate potatoes in a diſh 
Made drunk with AMBER, —— 


And in Maſlinger's City Mapan, A. iv. S. iii. Men may talk of 
© country Chriſtmas, and court-gluttony, their thirty pounds for but- 
« ter'd eggs, their pies of carps tongues, their pheaſants drench'd 
« with AMBERGR1ISE, &c,” In ALBUMAZAR, a comedy acted at 
Cambridge 1615, Boxes of white comfits, marchpanes, and drye 
« ſucket, &c.” And, to crown the banquet, © ſome dozen ounces 
« of AMBERGRISE as grey as can be got, &c,” In Marmion's AnT1- . 
QUARY, 1641. A fat nightingale ſeaſoned with pepper and Au- 
% BERGREESE,” OLD Pr. edit. 1780. vol, x. p. 78. Where ſee the 
Note. And the GamzsTER, ibid. vol. ix. p. 5o. See alſo Para. 
Res. B. ii. 344. And OssRVvAT. on Spenſer's F. Q. vol. i, 121. 
In Strafford's Lx TTERS, Ambergris is a preſent from Holland to king 
Charles the firſt and his queen, in 1635. Vol. i. 522. ii. 1. Waller, 
among the felicities of his Summer - iſland, reckons Ambergris. CAN r. 
1, 10. 1 
— Many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of Au BERORISs is found. 


Even after the poet had ſaid juſt before, That this is, 
That happy iſland where huge lemons grow ! 


I do not find this ingredient in the FoxuE of Curr, 1390, Narin 
* A noble boke of the feſtes Ryall, and the boke of cokery for a 
* pryncys houſholde, &c.”” Printed by Pynſon, 1500. 4to, 


868. In name of great Oceanus.] So Drayton, PoLYoLs. S. xvii. 
vol. ili. f. 969. The court of EAT Octanvus.” Again, ibid. 
8. ii. vol. ii. p. 695. The arms of old OesAxNus.“ And in other 
places. And in one of Jonſon's Queznzs MasQuss, 1603. edit. 
1616. p. 895. ; 

Fayre Niger, ſonne to GREAT OcRtanus. 


And 
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And Tethys grave majeſtic pace, 870 
By hoary Nereus wrinkled look, 

And the Carpathian wiſard's hook, 

By ſcaly Triton's winding ſhell, 

And old ſooth- ſaying Glaucus ſpell, 


By Leucothea's lovely hands, 875 


And her ſon that rules the ſtrands, 
By Thetis tinſel-ſlipper'd feet, 
And the ſongs of Sirens ſweet, 


877. Zy Thetis tinſel- flipper d fret.] W. Browne has © s11ves- 
©-po00TED Thetis,“ as Mr. Bowle obſerves, Burr. Pas r. B. ii. S. ii. 

35. Perhaps for the firſt time in Engliſh poetry, StLVIA-BuskIx'b 

ymphs are in ARCADEs, v. 33. | | 
58978. And the ſongs of Sirens ſweet.) Sandys ſays, that the fabulous 
melody of the Sirens has a topographical alluſion. ** For Archippus 
te tells of a certaine Bay, contracted within winding ſtreights and 
* broken cliffes, which by the ſinging of the windes and beating of 
tc the billowes, report a delightful] harmony, alluring thoſe who ſail 
« by to approach: when forthwith, throwne againſt the rocks by the 
« waues, and ſwallowed in violent eddyes, &c.” Ovid's MeTam. 


Engl. B. v. p. 197. edit. 1637. I do not at preſent recolle& any 


Archippus, except the old comic Greek poet who has a few fragments 
in Stobaeus. Whoever he be, Spenſer has exactly deſcribed the ſeat 
and allegory of the Sirens in the ſame manner. F. Q. ii. aii. 30. 


And now they nigh approched to the ſted 
Whereas thoſe mermayds dwelt: it was a ſtill 
And calmy Bay, on th' one fide ſheltered 

With the biode ſhadow of an hoarie hill; 

On th' other fide an high rocke toured till, 

That *rwixt them both a pleaſaunt port they made, 
And did like half a theater fulfill, &c. 


32. | 
With that the rolling ſea reſounding ſoft 
In his big baſe them fitly anſwered ; 
And on the rocke the waues breaking aloft 
A ſolemne meane vnto them meſured : 


The whiles ſweet zephyrus lowd whiſteled 
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By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, . 
And fair Ligea's golden comb, 880 
Wherewith ſhe ſits on diamond rocks, 

Slecking her ſoft alluring locks; 

By all the nymphs that nightly dance 


. Upon thy ftreams with wily glance, 


Riſe, riſe, and heave thy roſy head 7 c_ 3 

From thy coral- paven bed, 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 

Till thou our ſummons anſwer'd have. 
| Liſten and fave, 


His treble, a ſtraunge kinde of harmony, 
Which Guyon's ſenſes ſoftly tickeled, &c, 


880. And fair Ligea's golden comb, &c.] One of the employments 
of the Nymph Salmacis in Ovid, is to comb her hair. But that fic- 
tion is here heightened with the brilliancy of romance. Ligea's comb 
is of gold, and ſhe fits on diamond rocks, Theſe were new allurements 
for the unwary. Ligea is celebrated for her ſinging in Drayton, 
PoLYOLB. S. xx. vol. iii. 1043. 


Then Ligea which maintaines the birds harmonious layes, 
Which ſing on river banks amongſt the ſlender ſprayes. 


886. From thy coral. paten bed.) Draytan of Sabrina's robe, Pol v- 
ol B. S. v. vol. iii. p. 753. | 
Whoſe ſkirts were to the knees with coral fring'd below. 


And we have pearl-PAvED in Drayton, ibid. S. xxx. vol, iii. p.122 Fo 
This clear pearl-yavz D Irt.” Again, Where every pearl-yav'D 
« ford. Mus. ELyYs. NymPn. vol. iv. p. 1494. Shakeſpeare has 
fimply © Paved fountain.“ Mivs, N. Da. A. ii. S. ii. In Marlowe, 
quoted in EnGLand's PaRNassUs, 1600, p. 480. * PEBBLE-PAURD 
* channell,” f N 

889. Liften and ſave.] Thus Amarillis, in the FaiTarut SHEPHER- 
dess, invokes the prieſt of Pan to protect her from the Sullen 


Shepherd, A. v. S. i. p. 184. 
11 Hear 
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Sabrina riſes, attended by water-nymphs, and 
SE. | 
By the ruſhy-fringed bank, 5 890 


Where grows the willow and the oſier dank, 
My ſliding chariot ſtays, | | 
Thick ſet with agat, and the azurn ſheen 


PI - 


* 
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Hear me, and ſave from endleſs infamy 
My yet unblaſted flower, virginity. 
By all the garlands that have crown'd that head, 
By thy chaſte office, &c, —— 
890. By the ruſby-fringed bank.) So Browne, Barr. Pasr. B. ii, 
S, v. P · 122. | 
To tread the yFRING'D banks of an amorous flood. | 
Again, B. i. S. iv. p. 68. ; 
The tuftes which RING the ſhoare about. 
And Drayton, PoLyoLs. S. ii, vol. ii. p. 685. 
Upon whoſe moiſted ſkirts with ſea-weed F&1nc'D about, 


And Carew, Miiton's contemporary, Poems, p. 149. edit, 165 1. a 
With various trees we FRINGE the rivers brinke. 

I would read RUSH-YFRINGED, In Fletcher, we have © ruſhy 
| 

} 


. 
. k 
. 
. 
0 


_ «© banke,” ubi ſupr. p. 121. 

891. Where grows the willow and the ofier dank.) Milton's perpetual 
and palpable imitations of the FaiTHFUL SHBPHERDESS will not per- 
mit us to doubt, that he had a retroſpe to the riſing of the river god, { 
who alſo affords other correſpondencies, in that drama, A. iii. S. i. { 

163. 
"of I am this fountains god, below 
My waters to a river grow, { 
And *twixt two banks with oſier ſet r 
That only proſper in the wet, 

Through the meadows do they glide, &c. 
892. = Siding chariot flays ; | # 
Thick ſet with agat, and the azurn ſheen | 


Of turkis blue, and emrald green, 
That in the channel ſtrays.) Milton perhaps more imme- 
diately borrowed the idea of giving Sabrina a rich chariot, from 
5 Drayton's 


* 
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Of turkis blue, and emrald green, 


That in the channel ſtrays ; 895 


Whilſt from off the waters fleet 

Thus I ſet my printleſs feet 

O'er the cowllips velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread ; 

Gentle Swain, at thy requeſt goo 
I am here. | 


SPIRIT, 
Goddeſs dear, 


Drayton's PoLYoLB10N, ſo often quoted: and more eſpecially as he 
diſcovers other references to Drayton's Sabrina. And the celebrity of 
Drayton's poem at that time better authoriſed ſuch a fiction. Pol r- 
OLB, S. v. vol. ii. p. 752. | 
Now Sabrine, as a queen miraculouſly fair, 
Is abſolutely plac'd in her imperial Chair 
Of cryſtal richly wrought, that gloriouſly did ſhine, &c. 


Then comes a waſteful luxuriance of fancy. It is emboſſed with the 
figures of all the Nymphs that had been wooed by Neptane, all his 


numerous progeny, all the nations over which he had ruled, and the 


forms of all the fiſh in the ocean. Milton is more temperate. But 
he rather unſuitably ſuppoſes all the gems, with which he decorates 
her car, to be found in the bottom of her ſtream, 

As in Milton, Sabrina is raiſed to perform an office of ſolemnity, 
ſo in Drayton ſhe appears in a ſort of judicial capacity, to deeide 
ſome of the claims and privileges of the river Lundy, which ſhe does 
in a long and learned ſpeech. See alſo 8. viii. vol. iii. p. 795. Where 
ſhe gives a laboured hiſtory of the antient Britiſh kings, In Milton, 
ſhe riſes ** attended by water-nymphs,“ and in Drayton her car is ſur- 
rounded by a groupe of the deities of her neighbouring rivers. 

896. Whilft from off the waters fleet | 
| Thus I ſet my printleſi feet.] So Proſpero to his elves, but in a 

ſtyle of much higher and wilder fiction. TEREAEST, A. v. S. i. 
0h And ye that on the ſands with pRINTLESS FOOT 
Do chaſe the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back. 


H h 2 We 
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We implore thy pow'rful hand 

To undo the charmed band | 

Of true virgin here diſtreſt, 905 
Through the force, and through the wile 

Of unbleſt inchanter vile. 


SAB RINA. | 
Shepherd, 'tis my office beſt 
To help inſnared chaſtity : 
Brighteſt Lady, look on me ; 910 
Thus I ſprinkle on thy breaſt 
Drops that from my fountain pare 
I have kept of precious cure, 


g10. Brigbie Lady, look on me.] In the manuſcript, Yirtuous. But 
BR1IGHTEST in an epithet thus applied in the Fairarur SHEPHER= 
DESS. 
912. Dreps that from my fountain pure 
1 have kept of precious cure.) Calton propoſed to read wre, that 
is, w/e. The word, it muſt be owned, was not uncommon. Thus in 
Browne's Br1T. PasT. B. i. S. v. p. 88. 


| The ſtaires of rugged ſtone ſeldom in vas. 
Again, ibid. p. 89. 


More riche array'd 
In earth's delight than thought could put in vas, 


In Sackville's' GoRvoLUCkE, A. i. 8. v. 
. Be brought in vxx of ſcillfull ſtayedneſs. 


See more proofs in OBsERVAT. on Spenſer's F. Q. ii. 241. But the 
rhymes of many couplets in the FaiTaHFuL SHEPHERDEsSs, relating 
to the ſame buſineſs, ſhew that Cure was Milton's word. S. Wt 
p 191, 
That may raiſe thee, and recure 
All that in thee was impure, 


Again, 


Il — 


Ag 
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Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip; 915 


Again, ibid. p. 187. 
Take example of this mold, 
Who is heal'd ere you be pare, 
So hard it is lewd luſt to care. 
Again, p. 178. | 
| And ſo may Pan bleſs this my care, 
As all my thoughts are juſt and pure. 


Again, p. 177. | 
Now your thoughts are almoſt pure, 
And your wound begins to cure. 


Again, p. 152. 
If thou beeſt a virgin pure, 
I can give a preſent cure. 
Theſe drops are ſprinkled thrice, So Michael purging Adam's eye, 
ParaD. L. B. xi. 416. 
And from the well of life Taxes pros inſtil'd. 


All this ceremony, if we look higher, is from the antient practice 


of luſtration by drops of water. Virg. Ex. vi. 230. He thrice 
« moiſtened his companions with pure water,” 


Spargens RORE levi, —— 


And Ovid, Meta. iv. 479. 
Rox Aris luſtravit aquis Thaumantias Iris. 


* * 


In Lucian's NecromanT1s, the water of the river Choaſpes in Per- 


fia appears to have been highly eſteemed for luſtration, a circumſtance 
not elſewhere mentioned of that river by any writer. Edit, Reitz. i. 
p. 465. . 7. This was on account of its purity or clearneſs; for 
which reaſon, it was reſerved to be drank only by the kings of Perſia. 
Whence our author, Parap. Rec. iii. 288. 

Choaſpes, amber ſtream, 

The drink of none but kings, —— 


Where ſee Jortin's learned Note. Who yet has forgot to cite Euſta- 
thius on Dionyſius, Peres. v. 1073. But all Jortin's proofs, with 
many more, are to be ſeen in Briſſonius, De PxIxcir Ar. Pers, L. i i, 
p- 59. ſeq. edit. Commelin. 1595. 8 Vo. 


914. Thrice upon thy fingers tip, &c.] Compare Shakeſpeare, MDs, 
N. Ds, A. ii. S. vi. 


— Upon thine eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe, &c. 


But 
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Next this marble venom'd ſeat, 


Smear'd with gums of glutenous heat, 


But Milton, in moſt of the circumſtances of diſſolving this charm, is 
apparently to be traced in the following paſſages of the Fal Turi 
SHEPHERDEsSS, Which are thrown together at one view from various 
> parts of the play. Amarillis ſays of a Flores fountain, A. i. S. i. p.135. 


This holy well, my grandame that is dead, 
Right wiſe in charms, hath often to me ſaid, 
Hath power to change the form of any creature, 
Being thrice dipt o'er the head, &c, —— 
Caſting them thrice aſleep, 

Before I truſted them into this deep. 


And Old Shepherd ſays, A. i. S. i. p. 109. 
—— As the prieſt 

With powerfull hand ſhall ſprinkle on your brows 

His pure and holy water, ye may be 

From all hot flames of luſt and looks thoughts free, 
Again, ibid. 

I do waſh you with this water, 

Be you pure and fair hereafter. 

From your livers and your vains, 

Then I take away the ſtains, 

Never more let luſtfull heat,@&c. 


The river god riſing, with Amoret in his arms, aſleep, wounded, and 
inchanted, thus ſpeaks. A. iii. S. i. p. 150. 151. 
If thou be'ſt a virgin pure 
I can give a preſent cure : 
Take a drop into thy wound 
From my watery locks, more round 
Than orient pearl, and far more pure 
Than unchaſte fleſh may endure. —— 
From my banks I pluck this flower 
With holy hand, whoſe virtuous power 
Is at once to heal and draw. 
The blood returns, I never ſaw 
A fairer mortal. Now doth break 
Her deadly ſlumber. Virgin, ſpeak, 


Clorin the ſhepherdeſs heals the wounded ſhepherd Alexis: but not 
till he has forever renounced all impure deſires. A. iv. S. i. p. 161. 


Hold him gently, till I fling 

Water of a virtuous ſpring 

On his temples : turn him twice 

To the moon-bearns ; pinch: him thrice, &c. 


While 


wi 


Ay 


Ic 


I touch with chaſte palms moiſt and cold : 
Now the ſpell hath loft his hold ; 


While Chloe's wound is healing, the 3 ſays, A. v. 8. i. p. 179. | 
From this glaſs I throw a drop 
Of criſtal water on the top 
Of every graſs, of flowers, a pair, &c, 


918. J touch with chaſte palms moiſt and cold : 
Now the ſpell bath lift his hold.) So the virgin Clorin appears 
with Alexis reviving. A. v. S. i, p. 177. 178. 


Now your thoughts are almoſt pure, 
And your wound begins to cure. —— 
With ſpotleſs hand, on ſpotleſs breaſt, | 
I put theſe herbs, to give thee reſt ; | 
Which, till it heal thee, will abide f 
If both be pure, if not, off {lide. 
| 


Again, ſhe ſays, A. v. S. i. p. 187. | 
Shepherd, once more your blood i is ſtaid: 
Take example by this maid, 


Who is heal'd ere you be pure, 
So hard it is lewd luſt to cure, &c. 


I muſt add the diſappearance of the river god, A. iii. 8. i, p. 155. 

Faireſt virgin, now adieu! 
I muſt make my waters fly, 
Leſt they leave their channels dry; 
And beaſts that come unto the ſpring 

_ Miſs their morning's watering ; 
Which I would not : for of late 
All the neighbour people ſate 
On my banks, and from the fold | 
Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offered to my deity ; 
For which this year they ſhall be free 
From raging floods, that as they paſs 
Leave their gravel in the graſs: 
Nor ſhall their meads be overflown 
When their graſs is newly mown. 


Here the river god reſembles Sabrina in that part of her character, 
which conſiſts in protecting the cattle and paſtures, And for theſe 
ſervices ſhe is alſo thanked by the ſhepherds, v. 844. ſupr. 


Viſits the herds along the twilight meadows, &c, 
For which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals 


=_— 0/0 023 


And I muſt haſte ere morning hour 920 
To wait in Amphitrite's bow'r. 


Sabrina deſcends, and the Lady riſes out of 
her ſeat. 


a SPIRIT. 
Virgin, daughter of Locrine 

Sprung of old Anchiſes line, 

May thy brimmed waves for this 


Their full tribute never miſs 925 


From a thouſand petty rills, 
That tumble down the ſnowy hills: 


Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtic lays; 
And throw ſweet garland wreaths into her ſtream, 
Of pancies, pinks, and gawdy daffadils, 


921. To wait in Amphitrites bow r.] Drayton's Sabrina is arrayed in, 


— A watchet weed, with many a curious wave, 
Which as a princely gift great Amphitrite gave. 


Pol vol B. S. v. vol. ii. p.75. And we have © Amphitrite's Bower,” 
ibid. S. xxvili. vol. iii. p. 1193. See alſo Spenſer of Cymoent, F, 


Q. iii. iv. 43. 
| Deepe in the bottome of the ſea her powse. 


Apain, iii. viii. 37. Of Proteus, 
His BowWRE is in the bottome of the maine. 


924. May thy brimmed waves for this.] Doctor Warburton propoſes 
brined, and thinks that BrIMMED, for waves rifing to the brim or 
margin of the ſhore, is a ſtrange word. But he had not remarked the 
frequent and familiar uſe of I for Bank in our old pocts. See 
above, at v. 119. 


925. Their full tribute never miſs 
From a thouſand petty rills, 
That tumble dewn the ſnowy hills.) The torrents from the Welch 
mountains ſometimes raiſe the Severn on a ſudden to a prodigious 
height, 


6 
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summer drouth, or ſinged air bs erat bad 
Never ſcorch thy treſſes fair, 10 dne dere 
Nor wet October's torrent flood . 930 
Thy molten cryſtal fill with mud ; 

May thy billows roll aſhore 

The beryl, and the golden ore ; 

May thy lofty head be crown'd - 
With-many a tow'r and terras « and. 9235 


height. But at the ſame time they f/! her molten cryſtal with nud. Her 
ſtream, which of itſelf is very clear, is then diſcoloured and muddy. 
The poet adverts to the known natural properties of this river. Here 
is an echo to a couplet in Jonſon's Maſk at Highgate, os "Dy 
edit, 1616. p. 882, 


Of ſweete and ſeuerall ſliding rills 
That ſtreame from tops of hoſe leſſe hills, ce. 


2. May thy billows roll a 5 

15 The 234 and the re ore. ] This is reaſonable as a wiſh. 
But jewels were ſurely out of place among the decorations of Sabri- 
na's chariot, on the ſuppoſition that they were the natural produc- 
tions of her ſtream. The wiſh is equally ideal and imaginary, that 
her banks ſhould be covered with groves of myrrh and cinnamon. A 
wiſh, conformable to the real ſtate of things, to Engliſh ſeaſons and 
Engliſh fertility, would have been more pleaſing as leſs unnatural. 
Yet we muſt not too ſeverely try joey by truth and Pt See 
above, at v. 834. 891. 

May thy hfty head be crotun d 

" With many b tot and terras round.) So, of the imperial pa- 

lace of Rome, Pax AD. Rec. B. iv. 54. 


Conſpicuous far 
TuRRETS and TERRASES, —— 


Milton was impreſſed with this idea from his vicinity to wude. 
caſtle. 

This votive addreſs of gratitude to Sabrina, was ſuggeſted to our 
author by that of Amoret to the river-god in Fletcher's Fal r HU 
SHEPHERDESS, A. iii. S. i. vol. iii. p. 157. But the form and ſubject 
rather than the imagery is copied. Milton i is more ſublime.and learned, 
Fletcher more natural and eaſy. 


. «; * - 0 
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And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrhe, and cinnamon. 


* 


For thy kindneſs to me ſhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 
Croſs thy ſtreams, to ſtop thy courſe: 
May no beaſt that comes to drink _ p 
With his horns caſt down thy brink : 
May none that for thy fiſh do look 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook : 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 
In the coole ſtreams, wife nor maid, 
When the ſpawne on ſtones doth lye, 
_. +...To waſh their hempe, and ſpoile the frye. 
I know not which poet wrote firſt : but in Browne's BxiTaunia's 
 PasToRALS, certainly written not after 1613, and printed in 1616, 
I finda fimilar vow. B. i. S. i. p. 28. Milton has ſome circumſtances 
which are in Browne and not in Fletcher, | 
\ May firſt, 
Quoth Marine, ſwaines give lambes to thee : 
May thy floud have ſeignorie 
Of all flouds elſe, and to thy fame 
Meete greater ſpringes, yet keepe thy name. 
May never euet, nor the toade, | 
Within thy bankes make their abode ; 
Taking thy journey to the ſea, 
Maiſt thou ne'er happen in thy way 
On nitre or on brimſtone myne, 
To ſpoyle thy taſte. This ſpring of thyne 
Be ever freſh ! Let no man dare ; 
To ſpoyle thy fiſh, make lock or ware; 
But on thy margent ſtill let dwell 
Thofſe flowers which have the ſweeteſt ſmell ; 
And let the duſt upon thy ſtrand 
Become like Tagus' golden ſand. 


In this paſtoral, a paſſage immediately follows, ſtrongly reſembling 
the circumſtance of the river-god in Fletcher applying drops of pure 
water to the inchanted Amoret, or of Sabrina doing the ſame to the 
Lady in Comus. A rock is diſcovered in a grove of ſycamores, from 
which a certain precious water diſtills in drops, p. 29. | 

| The drops within a ceſterne fell of tone, 
Which fan's by nature, art had never none 
7 e 


Come, Lady, while heav'n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this curſed place, 75 | 
Leſt the ſorcerer us entice 940 
With ſome other new device. | 
Not a waſte, or needleſs ſound, 
Till we come to holier ground ; 

I ſhall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide, 
And not many furlongs thence 

Is your Father's refidence, 


Some of theſe drops, with the ceremony of many ſpells, are infuſed 
by the water-nymphs into the lips of Marine, by which ſhe is cured 
of her love. | 2 

From a cloſe paralleliſm of thought and incident, it is clear that 
either Browne's paſtoral imitates Fletcher's play, or the play the paſ- 
toral, Moſt of B. and Fletcher's plays appeared after 1616, But there 
is unluckily no date to the firſt edition of the FaiTHFUL SHEPHER=- 
8 It is, however, mentioned in Davies's Scovack or FoLlLY, 
1611. 

As Milton is ſuppoſed to have taken ſome hints in Couus from 
Peele's Oro Wives Tals, I may perhaps more reaſonably claim an 
excuſe for lengthening out this note, by producing a paſſage, not 
quite foreign to the text, from that writer's play, entitled Tus Lovs 
or Kino David AND FAIRE BETRSABE, &c. edit. 1599. 4to. Sige 
nat. B. B. ij. 

May that ſweet plaine that beares her pleaſant weight 

Be ſtill enamel'd with diſcoulored flowers; 

The precious fount beare ſand of pureſt gold, 
And for the peble, let the ſiluer ſtreames 

That pierce earth's bowels to mantaine her ſorce, 
Play upon rubies, ſaphires, chryſolites: 

The brims let be embrac'd with golden curles 
Of moſſe.— 

Let all the graſſe that beautifies her bower 

Beare manna euery morne inſtead of dew z 

Or let the dew be ſweeter far than that, 

That hanges like chaines of pearle-on Hermon's hill. 


Iiz Where 
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Where this night are met in ſtate 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wiſh'd preſence, and beſide 950 
All the ſwains that near abide, | 
With jigs, and rural dance reſort ; 

We ſhall catch them at their ſport, _ 

And our ſudden coming there | 

Will double all their mirth and chear; 9 55 
Come let us haſte, the ſtars grow high, 

But night fits monarch yet in the mid ſky, 


The Scene changes, preſenting Ludlow town and 
the Preſident's caſtle; then come in country 
dancers, after them the attendent Spirit, with 
the two Brothers and the Lady. 


8 O N G. 


| SPIRIT. | 
Back, Shepherds, back, enough your play, 
Till next ſun-ſhine holiday ; N 


957. — De Har: grow high, | 
But night fits monarch yet in the mid ſky.) So in Fletcher's 
play, A. ii. 8. i. P 1 45. | 
ow while the moon doth ruLE the ſky, 
And the ſtars whoſe feeble light 
Give a pale ſhadow to the night, 
Are up. — — 
Compare PaR AD. L. B. i. 785. 
— The moon : 
SITS ARBITRESS, commas Here 


W a« a a 
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Here be without duck or nod | 960 
Other trippings to be trod | 


960. Here be without duck or nod.) © Here are.“ By duck or nod, we 
are to underſtand the affectations of obeiſance. So in K. Ricummp 
iii, A. i. S. iii. | 

Dvcx with French xops and apiſh courteſy, 


Again, in Lear, A. ii. S. ii. 
Then twenty filly vucxixo obſervants, 
That ſtretch their duties nicely. 


Compare M1vs, N. Dx. A. iii. S. i. 
Nov to him, elves, and do him courteſies. | 
And B. and Fletcher's PiL.crim, A. i. S. ii. vol. v. p. 448. Still 
* more.DUCKING ?” Again, PHILASTER, A. v. S. i. vol.i.165, © No, 
„ dainty DUCKERs.” And in Timon or ATHENs, © The learned 
% pate DUCKs to the golden fool.” A. iv. S. iii. It is the ſame word 
in OTHELLoO, A, ii. 8. i. Yet without the comic ſenſe. 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high, and puck again as low - 
As hell's from heaven. | 
961. Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, &c.] To Trip on the toe in a dance, ſeems 
to have been technical. So in L'ALLEGRO, v. 33. 


Come and Tx1P it as you go 
On the light fantaſtic toe. 


Where ſee the Note. So Shakeſpeare, Tzmy. A. iii. S. iii, 


Before you can ſay come, and go, 
And breathe twice, and ſay fo ſo, 
Each one TRIPPING o his toe, 
Will be here with mop and moe. 


Compare Jonſon, CynTx. RRV. A. ii. S. iv. © Both the Swiuus 
and the Txir are mine: euery body will affirm it, that hath anie 
* knowledge in dancing.“ And Drayton, PoLYoLs. S. vi. vol, ii. 


p+ 769. Wo 
Thoſe delicater dames ſo TriPeiNGLY to tread. 


In the Viſion, in Shakeſpeare's Henzy TAE ErcaTh, © Six perſon- 
* ages enter, ſolemnly Tx1y>1NG one after another.“ A, iv. S. ij. In 
ArCapts, v.99. | 

Tz1y no more in twilight ranks, 


In the Mins vun Nicnr's Data, Oberon orders his fairies to 
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Of lighter toes, and ſuch court guiſe 


As Mercury did firſt deviſe 
With the mincing Dryades 


On the lawns, and on the leas. 965 


dance after his ditty TRIPPINGLY. A. ii. S. v. But t to rxir ſeems 
to have been the proper pace of a FAIRY, As in Couus above, v. us, 


Tair the pert faeries and the dapper elves, 


And Ar a Vacation Extrcise, v. 62, The fairy-ladies, 
Came Tr1iPPING to the room where thou didſt lie, 


Hence © night- TX IId fairy,” in FixsT P. Hens, iv. A. i. S. i. 


And in the Mzxxy Wives or Winps. A. v. S. v. 


About him, fairies, ſing a ſcornful rhime, 
And as you TR1Þ, till pinch him to your time. 


In Mids. N. Ds. A. iv. S. i. The fairies ſing, 
Tir we after the night's ſhade, 


In Shakeſpeare's Venvs anD Apon1s, edit. Malone, p. 41. 


Or like a fairy TxIr upon the green. 


In Drayton's Mus. ELys, Nxurk. viii. vol. iv. p. 150g. 


The Tz1ePePiNG Faery tricks ſhall play 
The evening of the wedding day. 


| And in many more inſtances. 


TxoD is alſo technical. As in Jonſon's Sap SyzPHERD, A. i. S. iv. 


— A (wain who beſt could TREaD 
Our country unc. 
See the next Note. 


954. Vith the mincing Dryaden] So Drayton, of the Lancaſhire 
laſſes. PoLYoLs. S. xxvii. vol. iii. p. 1183. 


— Ye ſo MINCINGLY that tread, 


| Again, ibid. p. 1185, 


| Ye maids the hornpipe then ſo MINCINGLY that tread. 
And, ibid. p. 1187, 
As MINCINGLY ſhe traces, 
And in his EcLocves, where the word may hence be underſtood, vii. 
vol. iv. p. 1417. 
Now ſhepherds lay their winter-weeds away, 
And in neat jackets MinsEen on the plain. 


And 
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This ſecond Son g 19 2 chem to their Father 
and Mother. 


Noble Lord, and Lady bri ght, 
I have brought ye new delight, 
Here behold ſo goodly grown 
Three fair branches of your own n; | 
Heav'n hath timely try'd their youth, _ | 970 
Their faith, their patience, and their truth, 
And ſent them here through hard aſſays 
With a crown of deathleſs praiſe, 
JI To triumph in victorious dance 
Oer ſenſual folly, and intemperance. 975 


And Jonſon, Crxrn. Rev. A. ll. 8. iv. 
— Some MINCING marmoſet 
Made all of clothes and face. 
And Shakeſpeare, Mzxcu, Ven. A. iii. S. iv. 


— Turn two MINCING ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride. —— 


I preſume it is the ſame word, applied to the mpering dame, in K. 
Lear, A. iv. S. vi. 
That Minces virtue, and does ſhake the head 
To hear of pleafure's name, — 


972. And ſent them here through hard aſſays.) Compare PAR AD. L. 


B. iv. 2. 5 
8 15 — What behoves 


From HARD ASSAYS, and ill ſucceſſes paſt, 
A faithful leader. 
And PAR AD. Ree. B. i. 264. 


—— My way muſt lie 
Through many a HARD AS$AY, even to the death. 


The 


| \ 8 , , 
* 
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's The dances ended, the Spirit epiloguizes, 
| SPIRIT. 
To the ocean now I fly, 
And thoſe happy climes that lie 
Where day never ſhuts his eye, | 
Up in the broad fields of the ſky: 
There I ſuck the liquid air 5 980 
All amidſt the gardens fair | 
Of Heſperus, and his daughters three 
That ſing about the golden tree: 


976. To the ocean noto I fly, &c.) Pindar in his ſecond Olympic, 

and Homer in his fourth Odyſſey, deſcribe a happy iſland at the ex- 

* tremity of the ocean or rather earth, where the ſun has his abode, the 

air is perpetually ſerene and bright, the weſtwind always blows, and 

the flowers are of gold. This luxuriant imagery Milton has dreſſed 

anew, from the claſſical gardens of antiquity, from bo tr gardens 

of Adonis © fraught with pleaſures manifold,” from the ſame gardens 

in Marino's L'Apoxs, Arioſto's garden of paradiſe, Taſſo's garden 

of Armida, and Spenſer's Bowre of Bliſſe. The garden of Eden is 
Milton's own creation. 

979. Up in the broad fields of the ſky.) It may be doubted if from 
Virgil, “ Aeris in campis /atis,”” An. vi. 888. For at firſt he had 
written plain fields, with another idea. A lee extent of verdure. 

980. There 1 ſuck the liquid air.] Thus Ubaldo in Fairfax's Tasso, 
a good wiſard, who dwells in the centre of the earth, but ſometimes 
emerges, to breathe the purer air of mount Carmel. C. xiv. 43. 


And there in Liquid AxRE myſelfWiſport. 


981. All amidſt the gardens fair 

Of Heſperus, and his daughters three SE 
That fing about the golden tree.) The daughters of Heſperus 
the brother of Atlas, firſt mentioned in Milton's manuſcript as their 
father, had gardens or orchards which produced apples of gold, Spen- 
ſer makes them the daughters of Atlas. F. Q. ii. vii. 54. See Ovid, 
Mera. iv. 636. And Apollodor, BI BL. L. ii. f. 11. But what an- 
tient fabler celebrates theſe damſels for their {kill in ſinging? Apol- 
| lonius 
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Along the criſped ſhades and bowers 
Revels the ſpruce and jocond Spring, 985 


lonius Rhodius, an author whom Milton Un to his ſcholars Axcon. 
iv. 1396. 
— "IE ov al i 111 lh, 3 & i, Ado 
hy Els £76 #2059» rey £v47o P3178 
xder & "ATA&vT0;, zone; dps AMO! * NTMoAIL 
"'EENEPIAEE woirrer, EOIMEPON AEIAOTEAIL. 


—fPervenere auten ſacram campum, abi Ladon 

4 beſternum uſpue diem aurea cuſtodiebat mala, 

ag) « In regione Atlantis, terreſtris ſerpens : circum autem Merle 
Heſperides miniſtrabant, ſuaviter canentes. 


And 138 Lucan's virgin-choir, overlooked by the commentators, is 
to be Dr where he ſpeaks of this golden grove, ix. 360. 
N Fuit aurea ſilva, 

_ Divitiiſque graves et fulvo germine rami, 

VI OI N BUS CHORUS, nitidi cuſtodia luci, 

Et nunquam ſomno damnatus lumina ſerpens, &c. 


Milton frequently alludes to theſe ladies or their garden. Pax An. 
REG. B. ii. 357. 
And Ladies of th' HESYERID ES. 


That i is, the Heſperian iſlands on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, i in which 


were theſe rich gardens. Again, Pazap. L. B. iii. * 
Like thoſe HES PERIAN GarDENSs fam'd of old. 
And, ibid, iv. 520, * 
—— HEsPERIAN fables true 
If true, here only, &. 
Again, ibid. viii, 631, | Le 
Beyond the earth's green cape, and verdant iſles 


HESPERIAN, — © 


And in the Maſk before us, v. 392. | | | A2 ng Cab 


But beauty, like the fair HesPER1an TREE 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch, with uninchanted eye. 


Milton ſays the golden tree. Many ſay that the apples of Atlas's gar- 
den were of 1 gold : Ovid is the oy antient writer that ſays the trees 


were of gold. MEeTa. iv. 636. 
Arxboreæ FRONDES AURoO radiante nitentes 
Ex auko RAUas, ex auto poma tegebant. 


984. Along the criſped ſhades and 1 J 1 have ſuppoſed CRISPED 
to 
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The Graces, and the roſy-boſotn'd Fouts, 


Thither all their bounties bring; 
That there eternal Summer dwells, 


And weſt-winds with muſky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 990 


to be . See IL . v. 50. In the nnn we » bank the 
« cr1sP channels“ of brooks. A. iv. S. i. Perhaps in the ſame ſenſe 
as in Para. L. B. iv. 237. The crrseed brooks,” which are ſaid 
to run with mazy errour, v. 239. So in the Freer Paar Henzy Iv, 
A. i. S. iv. The Severn bides “ his cgispep head in the hollow 
00 bank.” Yet 1 910 55 den; le that the ſurface of water cusLeD by 
the wind may be fi gnifie Tiuox OF Arnzus, „ Criſp eaven” 
may either imply the had! clouds,” br ture, hollow, &c. A. iv. 
S. iii, Jonſon fays of Zephyr i in his Ma Ass, vol. vi. p. 26. | 

The rivers run as faut bes by his (ng, 

"Only their heads are ckisrED by his ſtroke. 
Th the preſent inſtance, the meaning of Cxis PEB is plainly to be be 
by the context, | | 
998. That: there eternal ſilnimtr | dwell) $0 Fletcher, Farne 

Saru. A. iv. S. i. p. 163. | 


On this bower miy ever dwell 
Spring and'Summer, —— 


Again, ibid. p. 134. 
There the month of May 
Ts EVER DWELLING, all is young and green, &c. 


989. And weſt-winds with muſty wing 
About the cedarn "alleys fling 
Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells,] 80 4h the approach to Armi- 
da's garden in Fairfax's Tass0. C. xv. 53. 


The winds breath'd fpikenard, myrrh, and balm around, 


Again, C. xviit. 15. 
I) be aire that balme and nardus breath'd £ "IM 
It ſhould be N that Milton often imitates Fairfax's verſion of 


Taſſo, without any reference to the original. I will give a remarkable 
inſtance, PaRraD. L. B. v. 285. 

Like Maia's ſon he lood 

And ſhook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill'd 
The circuit wide. 
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Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 


Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhew, _ 995 


So Fairfax, C. 1. 13. 
On Lebanon at firſt his foot he ſet, 
And ſhook his wings with roarie may - dews wet. 
There is not a ſyllable of the laſt beautiful image in Taſſo, viz, C. i. 


14. 
of Pria ſul Libano monte ei ſi ritenne, 
E fi libro ſù I adeguate penne. 


991. Nard and Caſſia's balmy ſmells.) Compare PaxAp. L. 0 
Through groves of myrrh, 

And flowring odors, caflia, nard, and balm, 

A wilderneſs of ſweets, —— 


992. Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled bue 


Than her purfled ſcarf can fhew.) Drayton, Muszs Euvs. 
Nxur k. ii. vol. iv. p. 1459. 


Their necks more various colours ſnow 
Than be mixed in the bow. 


993. — The * banks, that blow 


Flowers of more mingled hue, &c.] BLow is here actively uſed, 
as in B. and Fletcher's Lover's PRoGREss, A. ii. S. i. vol. v. p. 380. 


The wind that BLows the april-flowers not ſofter. 
That is, © Makes the flowers blow.“ So in Jonſon's Maſk at High- 
gate, 1604. Works, ut ſupr, p. 882. edit, 1616. 

For theſe, Favonius here ſhall BLow 

New flowers, which you ſhall ſee to grow. 


In AxToxny and CLEOPATRA, an active ſenſe is given to GO. 
A. ii. 8. ii. N ; 


—— Whoſe wind did ſeem 0 
To cLow the delicate cheeks that they did cool. 


995. Than her purfled ſearf can ſpew.) A ſcarf is pro 1 a ſlight 
ornamental garment, of a thin airy texture, Shakeſpeare 1a ys, MERCH. 
Va, A. li. 8. vi. n 

K k 2 | How 
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And drenches with Elyſian dew 
(Liſt mortals, if your ears be true). 
Beds of hyacinth and roſes, | 


How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The sx ARFED bark puts from her native bay. 


Browne mentions the purfled and flowery ſcarfe of the river Walla, 
Brit. Pas r. B. ii. S. iii. p. 75. | LEY 
. And from her ſcarfe vnto the graſſe ſhooke downe 
The ſmelling flowres that ſhopld her riuer crowne ; 
The ſcarfe in ſhaking it ſhe bruſhed oft, | 
Whereon were flowers ſo freſh and lively wrought, &c. 


The moſt elegant deſcription in Apuleins, is of a lady dreſſed in this 
ſart of veſtment. © Qualis fuit Venus, cum fuit virgo; nudo et in- 
« tacto corpore perfectam formoſitatem profeſſa, niſi quod 1 ENUI 
% pALLIO BOMBYCINO inumbrabat ſpectabilem pubem. Quam qui- 
« dem Laciniam curioſulus ventus, ſatis amanter, nunc laſciviens re- 
« flabat, ut, dimota, pateret flos ætatulæ; nunc luxurians aſpirabat, 
* vt adhzrens preſſule, membrorum voluptatem graphice laciniaret.“ 
. Asin. Aux. L. i. p. 209. a. edit. Beroald, Drummond has “ ſcarfe 
« of cloude.“ SonxeTs, Signat. F. 


996. And drenches with Elyſian dew, &c.] As in Para. L. B. xi. 
367. The Angel ſays to Adam, | 
Let Eve, for I have pxExcn'p her eyes, 
Here ſleep below. 


That is, with the 4e of fleep, not with tears. Again, by pRENCH, 
where it may be conſtrued equivocally, underſtand a ſoaking, not a 
draught, B. ii. 73. 


If the ſleepy prENCH 
Of that forgetful lake benumm not ſtill, 
In the ſame ſenſe, Sony. xxi. x. 
To day deep thoughts reſolve with me to pxENCH 
| In wine. . | | 
And in Macsertn, A. i. S. vii. 


When in ſwiniſh fleep 
Their DRENCHED natures lie as in a death. 


998. Beds of hyacinth and roſes, | 
Where young Adonis oft repoſes.] Drayton, Mus, EL vs. Nymen, 
iv. vol. iv. p. 1481. 
O I could wiſh this place was ſtrew'd with roſes, 
 Whereon my Cloris her ſweet ſelfe repoſes. | 
Where 


as Tn Y __— „ a 
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Where young Adonis oft repoſes 
Waxing well of his deep wound Ao 


In ſlumber ſoft, and on the ground 

Sadly fits th' Aſſyrian queen; 
But far above in ſpangled ſheen 

Celeſtial Cupid her fam'd ſon advanc'd, 

Holds his dear Pſyche ſweet intranc'd, 1005 
After her wand'ring labours long, 

Till free conſent the Gods among 

Make her his eternal bride, 

And from her fair unſpotted fide 

Two bliſsful twins are to be born, 1010 


Youth and Joy; ſo Jove hath ſworn. 
But now my taſk is ſmoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 


1003. But far above in ſpangled ſheen.) Suxtn is uſed above as a 
ſubſtantive, v. 893. The azurn snzen of turkis blue.“ But ſee 
OBsERVAT. on Spenſer's F. Q. ii. 181. 


1010, Tro bliſsful twins are to be born 

Youth and Toy ; fo Fove hath fworn,] Undoubtedly Milton's 
, alluſion at large, is here to Spenſer's allegorical garden of Adonis, 
F. Q. iii. vi. 46. ſeq. But at the ſame time, his mythology has a re- 
ference to Spenſer's Hy ns or Love, where Love is feigned to dwell 
in a paradiſe of all delight,“ with Hebe, or Youth, and the reſt 
of the darlings of Venus, who ſport with his daughter Pleaſure. For 
the fable and allegory of Cupid and Pſyche, ſee Fulgentius, iii. 6. 

And Apuleius for Pſyche's wandering /abours long. 


1012, But now my taſt is ſmoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run, &c.] So E N 5 Profpers in 
the Epilogue to the TemyesT. 


Now my charmes are all o'erthrown, ge. 2 
a ö n 
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Quickly to the green earth's end, 3 
Where the bow'd welkin flow doth bend, 101 5 


And thus the Satyre in Fletcher's FaiTyruL SHEPHERDEsSs, who 
bears the character of our attendant ſpirit, when his office or commiſ- 
ſion is finiſhed, diſplays his power and activity, promifing any further 
ſervices, S. ult, p. 195. The reader ſhall compare Milton's chaſte 
dignity on this occaſion, with Fletcher's licentious indulgence of a 
warmer fancy. | s 

What new ſervice now is meeteſt 

For the Satyre ? Shall I ſtray 

In the middle air, and ftay - 

The ſailing rack, or nimbly take 

Hold by the moon, and gently make 

Suit to the pale queen of the night 

For a beam to give thee light ? 

Shall I dive into the ſea 

And bring thee coral, making way 

Through the rifing waves, that fall 

In ſnowy fleeces ? Deareſt, ſhall 

I catch thee wanton fauns, or flyes 

Whoſe woven wings the ſummer dyes 

Of many colours ? Get thee fruit, 

Or ſteal from heaven old Orpheus' lute ? 

All theſe Pll venture for, and more, 

To do her ſeryice all theſe woods adore. 

Cl. No other ſervice, Satyre, but thy watch 

About theſe THicxETs, leſt HarRMLEss people catch 

MischiEr, or ſad MiscHance. CR 

Sat, Holy virgin, I will dance 

Round — theſe woods, as quick 

As the breaking light, and prick 

Down the lawns and down the yales, 

Fafter than the windmill ſailes, 

So 1 take my leave, &c. 


And at his aſſumption of this office, he had before ſaid, A. i. S. i. 


p- 107. | 
I mult go, and I muſt run, 
Swifter than the hery, ſun. 
Again, p. 162. 
| Brighteſt, if there be remaining > 
Any ſervice, without feigning 
I I will do it: were I ſet 
To catch the nimble wind, or get | 
| | Shadows 
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And from thence cah foar as ſoon | 
To the corners of the moon. 3 418 
Mortals that would follo wm,, 

Love Virtue, the alone is free, 
Shadows gliding o'er the green . wy F 


Or to ſteal from the great queen 
Of the faeries, all her beauty, &c. 


One is mars that Fletcher in the Far1THFuL Stirviinvies 
ſhould have borrowed no conceits from the Aura and Pas rox 


Fido, now the faſhionable and only models of paſtoral . B ue 
Fletcher's genius kept him at home. 


1015. Where'the bow welkin flow doth bend. 1 A curve which 5 


or deſcends frog, from its great ſweep. BN v has the ſame ſenſe, 


of Dover cliff, in K. Lzar, A. iv. S. 1. PE 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and BexNDING head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. | 


And in the FaiThHF. SHEPHERDESS, © BENDING plain.” p. 105. 
Jonſon has © BexDING vale,” vii. 39- | 


1016. And from thence can ſoar « s fo on 
To the corners of the m wy Oberon ſays of the ſwiftneſs * 
His fairies, Mis. N. Dx. A. iv. 8. 1. 


We the gl Kode can compaſs ſoon 
Swwifter than the Wandering: moon. 
And Drayton, Nxur fp. vol. ii. p. $52. 
Whence lies a way up to the moon, 
And thence the faery can as ſoon, &c. 
Compare MacserTn, A, iii, 8. v. 
Upon the Corner of the Moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound. 
And B. and Fletcher, Sza VorYace, A. i. S. i. vol. ix, p. 81. 


I ſaw a dolphin hang i i th' Horns o' th' moon, 
Shot from a wave, — 


And Puck's Fairy, mn"Mrvs. N. Dx. A. ii. S. i. 


I do wander. Every where 
Swifter than the moon's ſphere: 


We plainly perceive Milton's track of reading, - 
She 
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She can teach ye how to clime . 
Higher than the ſphery eng 3 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heav'n itſelf would ſtoop to her *, 


k F W 


1021. Higher than the ſphery cbine.] The muſic of the ſpheres, 
As in Machin's Du Knicur, 1608. Reed's Oro PL. iv. 447. 


It was of filver as the CHIME Of SPHERES. 


5 See PAR AD. L. B. xi. 559. 


— The ſound 
Of 1 that made an, CHIME. 


And PaK AD. Res. B. ii. 363. 


And all the while melodious airs were hand 
Of cyyminc ſtrings, — 


In the ſame ſenſe, AT a s0LEMn Music, v. 9. 


— Till diſproportion'd fin 
Jarr'd againſt nature's CHIME, — 


e Nature's uus ic.“ And in the Ops on THE Nartirr, ſt. xiii, 


And let your filver cuimz 
Move in melodious time. 


Milton is fond of the word cams in this nn 1 it has been 
hence adopted by Dryden, Jonſon has, ** as ſome ſoft cuinE had 
* ſtroak'd the air,“ vol. vii. 26. Eyyzme, Again, “the air fo ſmile, 
the wind ſo ni,“ ibid. 49. Again, SAD SHEPHERD, A. iii. S. i. 


To hear the changed chIuE of his eighth ſphere, a 


And in a Masqus, vi. 158. 


To mix this muſic with the vulgars HIM E. 


SPHERY occurs in Mips, N. Ds, A, ii. S. vii, © Hermia's 
«© SPHERY eyne.“ 1” 


We muſt not read Couus with an eye to the ſtage, or with the 
expectation of dramatic propriety, Under this reſtriction, the abſur- 
dity of the Spirit ſpeaking to an audience in a ſolitary foreſt at mid- 
night, and the want of reciprocation in the dialogue, are overlooked. 
Couus is a ſuite of Speeches, not intereſting by diſcrimination of 
character; not conveying a variety of incidents, nor gradually exci- 


ting curioſity : but perpetually attracting attention by ſublime ſenti- 
ment, by fanciful imagery of the richeſt vein, by an exuberance of 


pictureſque 


's 
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itureſque deſcription, poetical alluſion, and ornamental expreſſion. 
While it widely departs from the groteſque anomalies of the Maſk now 
in faſhion, it does not nearly approach to the natural conſtitution of 
a regular play. There is a chaſtity in the application and conduct of 
the machinery : and Sabrina is introduced with much addreſs, after 
the Brothers had imprudently ſuffered the inchantment of Comus 
to take effect. This is the firſt time the old Engliſh Maſk was in 


' ſome degree reduced to the principles and form of rational compoſi- 
tion. A great critic obſerves, that the diſpute between the Lady and 


Comus is the moſt animated and affecting ſcene of the piece. Per- 
haps ſome other ſcenes, either conſiſting only of a ſoliloquy, or of 
three or four ſpeeches only, have afforded more true pleaſure. The 
action is ſaid to be improbable : becauſe the Brothers, when their 
ſiſter ſinks with, fatigue in a pathleſs wilderneſs, wander both away 
together in ſearch of berries, too far to find their way back, and leave 
a helpleſs lady to all the ſadneſs and danger of ſolitude, But here is 
no deſertion, or neglea of the lady. The Brothers leave their ſiſter 
under a ſpreading pine in the foreſt, fainting for refreſhment : they 
go to procure berries or ſome other fruit for her immediate relief, and, 
with great probability, loſe their way in going or returning. To fa 

nothing of the poet's art, in making this very natural and ſimple acci- 
dent to be productive of the diſtreſs, which forms the future buſineſs 
and complication of the fable. It is certainly a fault, that the Brothers, 
although with ſome indications of anxiety, ſhould enter with ſo much 


tranquillity, when their fiſter is loſt, and at leiſure pronounce philo- 


ſophical panegyrics on the myſteries of virginity. But we muſt not 
too ſcrupulouſly attend to the exigencies of ſituation, nor ſuffer ourſelves 
to ſuppoſe that we are reading a play, which Milton did not mean to 
write, Theſe ſplendid inſertions will pleaſe, independently of the 
ſtory, from which however they reſult ; and their elegance and ſub. 
limity will overbalance their want of place, In a Greek tragedy, ſuch 
ſentimental harangues, ariſing from the ſubject, would have been 
given to a chorus, 


On the whole, whether Comvs, be or be not, deficient as a drama, 
whether it is conſidered as an Epic drama, a ſeries of lines, a Maſk, 
or a poem, I am of opinion, that our author is here only inferiour 
to his own PARADISE Los r. | 


L1 
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Ox THz MORNING or CHRIST's 
; NATIVIT V. 


I. 


THIS is the month, and this the happy morn, 
; Wherein the Son of Heav'n's eternal King, 


Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 


' 


This Ode, in which the many learned alluſions are highly poet!- 
cal, was probably compoſed as a college-exerciſe at Cambridge, our 
author being now only twenty one years old. In the edition of 
1645, in its title it is ſaid to have been written 1629. We are in- 
formed by himſelf, that he was employed in writing this piece, in 
the concluſion of the fixth Elegy to his friend Deodate, which appears 
to have been ſent about the cloſe of the month December. Deodate 
had inquired how he was ſpending his time. Milton anſwers, v. 81. 


Paciferum canimus cceleſti ſemine regem, 
Fauſtaque ſacratis ſæcula pacta libris; 
Vagitumque Dei, et ſtabulantem paupere tecto 
ui ſuprema ſuo cum patre regna colit. 
Stelliparumque polum, modulanteſque zthere turmas. 


The concluding pentameter of the parzgraph points out the beſt part 
of the Ode. oh” 
| Et ſubito eliſos ad ſua fana deos. 
dee ſt. xix,— XXVi. 

The Oracles are dumb, 


No voice or hideous hum, &c. &c. 
| y The- 


* 
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For ſo the holy ſages once did ſing, 5 
That he our deadly forfeit ſhould releaſe, 


And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


II. 
That glorious form, that light unſufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majeſty, | 
Wherewith he wont at Heav'n's high council-table 
To fit the midſt of Trinal Unity, 11 
He laid aſide; and here with us to be, | 
Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, 
And choſe with us a darkſome houſe of mortal clay. 


The reſt of the Ode chiefly conſiſts of a ſtring of affected conceits, 
which his early youth, and the faſhion of the times, can only excuſe, 
But there is a dignity and ſimplicity in theſe lines, worthy of the 
matureſt years, and the beſt times. |. iv, 

No war, or battel's ſound 

Was heard the world around, 

The idle ſpear and ſhield were high up hung; 

The hooked chariot ſtood 

Unſtain'd with human blood, 

The trumpet ſpake not to the armed throng : 
And kings fate ſtill with awful eye 
As if they ſurely knew their ſoveran Lord was nigh, 


Nor is the poetry of the ſtanza immediately following, an expreſſion 
or two excepted, unworthy of Milton. 


But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the prince of light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began; 
The wind, with wonder whiſt, 
Smoothly the waters kilt, | 
Whiſp'ring new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now had quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm fit brooding on the charmed wave. 


But I muſt avoid anticipation, and come to particulars, 


TC III. Say 


. 
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Say heav'nly Muſe, ſhall not thy ſacred vein 15 

Afford a preſent to the Infant God? 
Haſt thou no verſe, no hymn, or ſolemn ſtrain, 


To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now while the Heay'n by the ſun's team untrod, 
Hath took no print of the approaching light, 20 

And all the ſpangled hoſt keep watch in ſquadrons 


bright ? 
IV. 


See how from far upon the eaſtern road 
The ſtar- led wiſards haſte with odours ſweet : 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his bleſſed feet; 25 
Have thou the honour firſt, thy Lord to greet, 
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And join thy voice unto the Angel quire, 
From out his ſecret altar touch'd with hallow'd fire. 


V. 23. The jlar-led wiſards haſte with odours ſeoret.) Wiſe-men. So 
Spenſer calls the antient philoſophers, the © antique wiſards.“ F. Q. 
iv. xii, 2. And he ſays that Lucifera's kingdom was upheld by the 


policy, 


* 


And ſtrong advizement of ſix wisarDs old. 


That is, ſix wiſe counſellors, Ibid. i. iv. 12, 18. Proteus is ſtyled the 
4% Carpathian wisarn,” Comvs, v. 872. See alſo what is ſaid of 
the river Dee, in LYCIDAs, v. 55. | 
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The Hy MN. 
J. 


IT was the winter wild, ds 
While the Heav'n- born child 3 rv: 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature in awe to him 
Had dofft her gawdy trim, | 

With her great Maſter ſo to ſympathize : 
It was no ſeaſon then for her 35 
To wanton with the ſun her luſty paramour, 

I. 

Only with ſpeeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent ſnow, 
And on her naked ſhame, 40 
Pollute with ſinful blame, ; 

The faintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 
Should look ſo near upon her foul deformities. 

32. Nature in awe to him, &c.] The author of the EssA on Tae 


Genivs and WRriTiNGs or Port has obſerved, that here is an imi- 
tation of Petrarch's third Sonnet, 


Era I giorno, cal fol fi ſcoloraro 
Per la pieta del ſuo fattore i rai ; 
Quand' i fui preſo, &. 


But 
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But he her fears to ceaſe, 45 
Sent down the meek-ey'd Peace ; 

She crown'd with olive green, came ſoftly ſliding 
Down through the turning ſphere | 
His ready harbinger, | 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, $1 
She ſtrikes an univerſal peace through ſea and land, 


IV. 
No war, or battel's ſound 


Was heard the world around: 
The idle ſpear and ſhield were high up hung, 
The hooked chariot ſtood, 56 


Unſtain'd with hoſtile blood, 
The trumpet ſpake not to the armed throng, 


And kings fat ſtill with awful eye, 
As if they ſurely knew their ſovran Lord was by, 


52. She firikes an univerſal peace through ſea and land.] Doctor New- 
ton perhaps too nicely remarks, that for PEace 7 frike a peace is an 
inaccuracy. Vet he allows, that fzdus ferire is claſſical, But Roman 
| Phraſeology is here quite out of the queſtion. It is not a league, or 
agreement of peace between two parties, that is intended. A quick 
and univerſal diffuſion is the idea. It was done as with a ſtroke, 

55. The idle ſpear and ſhield were bigh up hung.) So Propertius, ii. 
xxv. 8, | | 

Et vetus in templo belliga parma vacat. 


But chivalry and Gothic manners were here in Milton's mind. 


V, But 
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But peaceful was the night, 28 
Wherein the Prince of light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began: 


The winds with wonder whiſt 

smoothly the waters kiſt, 65 
Whiſp'ring new joys to the mild ocean, 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 


While birds of calm ſit brooding on the charmed 


wave. 
| VI. 


The ſtars with deep amaze | 
Stand fix'd in ſtedfaſt gaze, 70 
Bending one way their precious influence, 27 
And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn'd them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 75 
Until their Lord himſelf beſpake, and bid them go. 


VII. 
And though the ſhady gloom 
Had given day her room, 


77. And through the ſpady gloom, &c.] Mr. Bowle ſaw with me, that | 
this ſtanza is a copy of one in Spenſer's APRILL. | 


I ſaw Phoebus thruſt out hjs golden hed 
Vpon her to gaze: 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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The ſun himſelf withheld his wonted en 
And hid his head for ſhame, 1 - 8 


As his inferiour flame 


The new inlighten'd world no more ſhould need; 
He ſaw a greater ſun appear 


Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could 


bear. 
28 | VIII. | 
The ſhepherds on the lawn, 8; 
Or c'er the point of dawn, * 
Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtic 1 row 


Full little thought they then, 


That the mighty Pan 


Was kindly come to live with them N 


But Som he ſaw, how broad her beames did 1 fpred, 
| It did him amaze. 
He bluſht to ſee another ſun belowe ; ; 
Ne durſt againe his fierie face outſhowe, &c. 
89. That the mighty Pan, 
Was kindly come to live with them below.) That is, with the 
ſhepherds on the lawn. So in Spenſer's May, which Milton imi- 


rates in Lycivas. 
I muſe what account both theſe will make ; 
The one for the hire which he doth take, 
And th' other for learning his lord's taſke, 
When great Pan account of Shepheards ſhall aſłe. 


Again, 


For Pan himſelfe was their inheritance. 

Again, in JULY. 

The brethren twelve that kept yfere 
The flocks or MIGHTY Pan, 


And in SepTEMBER, 
Marry that great pax bought with great borrowe 
To quite it from the black bowre of ſorrowe. 


Y 


Ce 
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Perhaps their loves, or elſe their ſneep, | 
Was all that did their filly thoughts fo buſy keep. 


| IX. 
When ſuch muſic ſweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger ſtrook, 95 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Anſwering the ſtringed noiſe, 


N 


As all their ſouls f in bliſsful rapture took: 


| We ſhould recollect, that Chriſt is ſtyled a Shepherd i in the ſacred wri- 
tings, Mr, Bowle _— that Dante calls him n PURGAT, 
C. vi. v. 118. 
— O ſommo Giovs, 
Che foſti'n terra per nos crucifiſſo. 
And that this paſſage is literally Fa age” by Pulci, Moxcanr,Mace, 
C. ii. v. 2. \ 


98. As all their fouls in bliſsful rapture took.) So in Parav. L, B. ü. 
554. Of the muſic of the milder angels. 


—— "T'OOK With RAVISHMENT 
The thronging audience, — 24 


I obſerve by the way, that RAviSHMENT is a favourite. word with 
Milton. bo again in PaRad. L. B. v. 46. 


With RAVISHMENT r 
Attracted by thy beauty ſill to gaze. 
Again, B. ix. 541. | 1 
Tay celeſtial beauty love 
With BAvisHMENT beheld, —— 
And i in Couus, v. 245. ien 
Breathe ſuch divine inchanting KAvIsH ur. 
Spenſer has this word in AsTROPHELL, ſt. vii. 62199 


That all mens hearts with ſecret Ka uisnugxr 
He ſtole away, —— 

Gens! Parad. L. B. ix. 461. 

With aArixr ſweet ber 

His fierceneſs of the fierce intent it brought, 


M m The 
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Ihe air ſuch pleaſure loath to loſe, 99 


With thouſand echos ſtill prolongs each heavenly 
cloſe. * 
Nature thee a0 ſuch ſound, 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia s ſeat, the aery region thrilling, | 


Now was almoſt won 


To think her part was done, 205 


And that her reign had here its laſt fulfilling 
She knew ſuch harmony alone 


Could hold all Heav'n and Earth i in happier union. 


XI. 
At laſt ſurrounds their ſight 


A globe of circular ligt, 110 


That with Ker beams the name fac d "gp! 
array'd A on 


The helmed Cherubim, 
And ſworded Seraphim, 

Are ſeen in glittering ranks with wings diſplay” d, 
Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, 115 
With unexpreſſive notes to Heaven's new- born Heir. 


99. — Prolongs each heavenly cloſe.) See Note on Comvs, v. 548: 
116, 8 uncæpreſive notes to heaven's neto- burn beir,] So in Lyct- 
DAS, v. 17 
And Poe the UunsxPRESSIVE nuptial ſong. 


The 
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XII. ; 
Such muſic (as 'tis ſaid) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the ſons of morning ſung, 
While the Creator great | 120 
His conſtellations ſet, 

And the well-balanc'd world on hinges hung, 
And caſt the dark foundations deep, 
And bid theweltring waves their oozy channel keep. 


| XIII. 
Ring out ye cryſtal Spheres, | 125 
Once bleſs our human ears, ⸗ > EW 
If ye have pow'r to touch our ſenſes fo ; 
And let your filyer chime 
Move in melodious time, . 129 
And let the baſe of Heav'n's deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full conſort to th' angelic ſymphony. 


The word, which is the object of this Note, was perhaps coined by 
Shakeſpeare, As You Like iT, A. iii. S. ii. ; 
The fair, the chaſte, and uyexPyressIveE She, 

117, Such muſic as is ſaid.) See this muſic deſcribed, Pax AD. L. 
B. vii. 558. ſeq, | | 

130. And let the baſe of heaver's deep organ blow.) Here is another 
idea catched by Milton from Saint Paul's cathedral while he was a 
ſchool-boy, Milton was not yet a puritan. Afterwards, he and his 
friends the fanatics would not have allowed of ſo papiſtical an eſta- 
bliſhment as an Organ and Choir, even in Heaven. Es 

131. 4nd with your ninefold harmony.) See AucAbEs, v. 63. Where 
the Sirens ars ſuppoſed to © fit on the n1x8g-ENFOLDED ſpheres.” 


M m 2 XIV. For 


\ 


For if ſuch holy ſong 


Inwrap our fancy long, 
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XIV, 


Time will run back, and fetch the age of f gold ; 


And ſpeckled Vanity 136 
Will ficken ſoon and die, 


And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mold; 


And Hell itſelf will paſs away, 139 


And leave her dolorous manſions to the peering day, 


2705 XV. 

Yea Truth and Juſtice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and like —— wearing 


I 16. And ſpeckled Vanity 


Will ficken ſoon and die.] Plainly taken from the maculoſum 
nefas of Horace. Op. v. 4. 23. Dr. J. WaR rox. | 
VanirTy dreſſed in a variety of gaudy colours. Unleſs he means 


ſpots, the marks of diſeaſe and nal perth and the ſymptoms of ap- 


proaching death. 


139. And hell itſelf will paſs ey 
Ad leave her dolorous manſions to the *eering day.] The image is 
in Virgil, En. viii. 245. 


. —— Regna recludat 


Pallida, diis inviſa ; ſuperque 1 immane barathrum 
_ Cernatur, trepidentque immiſſo lumine Manes. 


PztrING, that is, over/ooking or prying, is frequent in Spenſer and 


Shakeſpeare. I will give one inſtance from the latter. CoR10LAN. 
A. ii. S. iii. | 
| And mountainous Errour be too deeply pil'd 
For Truth to over-PPER, —— 


143. Or#d ina rainbow ; and like glories wearing 
Mercy will fit between. Here is an emendation of Milton's 
_ riper genius. The paſſage is thus printed in the firſt edition, 1645. 


Th 
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Mercy will ſit between, * 
Thron'd in celeſtial ſheen, 145 
With radiant feet the tifſued clouds down ſteering: 
And Heav'n, as at ſome feſtival, 
Will open wide the gates of her higi.: palace hall. 
| XVI, 
But wiſeſt Fate ſays no, 
This muſt not yet be ſo, I 50 
The babe lies yet in ſmiling 1 
That on the bitter croſs 
Muſt redeem our loſs; | 
So both himſelf and us to glorify : 
Yet firſt to thoſe ychain'd in ſleep,  _ 155 


The wakeful trump of doom muſt thunder chrough 


the deep, 
XVII. 


With ſuch a horrid clang | 
As on n Sinai rang, 


Th' enamel'd arras of the rainbow wearing; 
And Mercy ſet between, &c. 


The rich and variegated colours of tapeſtry were now familiar to the 
eye, The preſent reading appeared firſt, in the ſecond edition, 1673. 


156. The wakeful trump of doom muſt thunder through the deep.) Aline 


of great energy, elegant and ſublime, 


157. With ſuch a borrid clang.] CLanG is . So of a mul- 
titude of birds, Pa RAD. L. B. vii. 422. 


— — Soaring the air ſublime 
With cLanG deſpiſed the ground. 


But ſee Steevens's Note, Tam, Sar, vol. iii. John, Steev. SHAKE- 
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While the red fire, and ſmouldring clouds out brake: 


The aged earth aghaſt, 1560 


With terror of that blaſt, 
Shall from the ſurface to the center ſhake; 


When at the world's laſt ſeſſion, 


The dreadful Judge in middle air ſhall ſpread his 


throne. 
XVIII. 


And then at laſt our bliſs | 165 
Full and perfect is, : | 
But now begins; for from this happy day 
Th' old Dragon under ground | 
In ſtraiter limits bound, 

Not half ſo far caſts his uſurped ſway, 170 
And wroth to ſee his kingdom fail, 


| Swindges the ſcaly horrour of his folded tail. 


159. —— Smouldring clouds out brake.) Add to Doctor Newton's in- 


| ſtances, F. Qi. vii. 13. 


Through sMovuLDRyY cloud of duſkiſh ſtinking ſmoke, 
Again, iii. xi. 21. | 

A flaming fire ymixt with sMouLDay ſmoke 

And ſtinking ſulphure. | 


o 


| SMOULDRING, or SMOULDRY, bot, fweltring, Perhaps from the Anglo- 


Saxon Smolt, Bot weather. a 
172. Swindges the ſealy horrour of his folded tail.) This ſtrong image 
is copied from the deſcriptions of ſerpents and dragons in the old Ro- 
mances and Arioſto. There is a fine picture by Guido, repreſenting 
Michael the Arch- Angel, treading on Satan, who has ſuch a tail as 18 
here deſcribed. Dr. J. WarTon. Ae 
The old ſerpent, finding his power confined and his dominion con- 
tracted, vents his indignation and revenge, in brandiſhing the horrid 


folds of his ſcaly tail. ; 
ED 3 XIX. The 
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The oracles are dumb, 4 5 od 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in ink ace 
Apollo from his ſhrine 176 
Can no more divine, | 

With hollow ſhriek the ſteep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed ſpell 
Inſpires the pale-ey'd prieſt from the prophetic. cell. 
The lonely mountains oer, 181 
And the reſounding ſhore, 75 

A voice of weeping heard and loud 1680 1 


180. Ai the pale-ey'd pricfh, ———] Milton was impreſſed with 
reading Euripides's tragedy of Ion, which ſuggeſted theſe ideas. 


181, The lonely mountains ver, 
And the reſounding ſhore, 


A voice of weeping heard and loud lament.) Although Milton 


was well acquainted with all the Greek writers in their original lan- 
guages, and might have ſeen the ground-work of this tradition of a 
voice proclaiming the death of the great Pan, and ceſſation of Oracles, 
in Plutarch on he 

ſebius's PR EPARATIO EVANGELICA, yet it is moſt probable, that the 
whole alluſion was ſuggeſted to his imagination by a Note of the old 
commentator on Spenſer's Paſtorals in Ma Y, who copied Lavaterus's 
treatiſe De LemurIBus, newly tranſlated in Engliſh, ** About the 
* time that our Lord ſuffered his molt bitter Paſſion, certaine perſons 
* ſayling from Italie to Cyprus, and paſling by certaine iles called 
* Paxa, heard a voyce calling aloud Thamus, Thamus, the pylot of 
the ſhip ;. who giuing eare to the cry, was bidden when he came 
« to Palodas to tell, that the great god Pan was dead: which he 
* doubting to doe, yet for that when he came to Palodas, there ſud- 
* denly was ſuch a calme of wind, that the ſhip ſtood ſtill in the ſea 
* vamooutd, he was forced to cry aloud, that Pan was dead : Where- 

« withall, 
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From haunted ſpring, and dale 


Edg'd with poplar pale, 1 185 


The parting Genius is with fighing ſent; 


With flowr-inwoven treſſes torn 


The Nymphs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets 


mourn. 


withall. there was heard ſuch pitious outcries and dreadful! ſhriek | 


« ing, as hath not been the like. By which Pan, though of ſome be 
* ynderſtood the great Sathanas, whoſe kingdom was at that time by 
«Chriſt conquered, and the gates of hell broken vp, for at that time 


e all Oracles ſurceaſed, and enchanted ſpirits that were wont to de- 
* Jude the people thenceforth held their peace, &c.“ Sandys has 


much the ſame ſtory ; who adds, that on this report of Thamuz, © was 
% heard a great LAMENTATION, accompanied with many groans and 
*{kreeches.” At which time alſo, he ſays, the Oracues of Apollo 
became filent. Travers. p. 11. edit. 1627. Compare PAR AD. Rec, 
B. i. 456. If we connect theſe three lines with the general ſubje& 
of the laſt ſtanza, undoubtedly Milton, in the voice of weeping and 
loud lament, referred to this ſtory, from whatſoever ſource it was drawn, 
But if, without ſuch a retroſpe&, they belong only to the context 
and purport of their own ſtanza, he implies the lamentations of the 


Nymphs and wood gods at leaving their haunts. 


Doctor Newton obſerves, that this allufion to the notion of the ceſſa- 


tion of Oracles at the coming of Chriſt, was allowable enough in 2 


young poet. Surely, nothing could have been more allowable in an 
old poet. And how poetically is it extended to the pagan divinities, 
and the oriental idolatries? | 

183. 4 voice of weeping heard and loud lament.) This is ſcriptural, 
Marr. ii. 18.“ In Rama was there a voiCE HEARD, LAMENTATION, 
« and WEEPING, and great mourning, &c." 
187. With flower-inwoven treſſes torn.] See Note on 1inTERWOVE in 
Comvs, v. 548. Ixwovs is alſo not uncommon in Milton, Paxaov. 
L. B. iii. 352. Af, | : 

Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold, 

And B. iv. 693. | W 1 
: — The roof 
Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade 
Laurel and myrtle, —— N 


Spenſer gives the firſt inſtance that I can at preſent recollect. 


XXI. In 


— 


Ane 


RR” © oc oo :& © = I 42 


„ 


| XXI. 
In conſecrated earth, aid bny 
And on the holy hearth, bo i Na 190 
The Lars, and Lemuren moan with. midnight 
| plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying ſound . | 
Affrights the Flamens at their ſervice 1 3 
And the chill marble ſeems to ſweat, bas 
While each peculiar Pow'r forgoes his wonted ſeat. 
XXII. 5 1 | , 5 
Peor and Bailim Rp: 


Forſake their temples dim, 

With chat twice batter d God of Paleſting; 

And mooned Aſhtaroth, 200 

Heav'n's queen and mother both, | 5 
Now ſits not girt with tapers holy ſhine; 

The Lybic Hammon ſhrinks his horn, 2 


In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Tham- 


muz mourn. 


202. SHINE is a ſubſtantive in Harrington's Ax tos ro, Ca xxxvii. 15. 


—— The $#1xE of armour bright. 


And in Jonſon's PanzcYRE, 1603, Worxs, edit. 1616. p. 868. 


When like an April-Iris flew her SHINE 


| About the ſtreets, —— 

And Drummond, Sonnets, Signat, B. edit. ut ſupr. 16. 
Feaire moone, who with thy cold and filuer 61mg. 

And in other places. But ſee Oss ER VAT. on Spenſer's F. Q. ii. 181. 


Nn XXIII. And 
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XXIII. 

And ſullen Moloch fled, W 
Hath left in ſhadows dread e 
His burning idol all of blackeſt hue; 
In vain with cymbals ring TY 
They call the griſly king, 

In diſmal dance about the furnace blue, 210 
The brutiſh Gods of Nile as faſt, | 
Ifis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haſte. 


205. And ſullen Moloch fled, 
 Hath left in ſhadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackeft hue ; 
In vain with cymbals ring 
They call the griſly king, | . 
In diſmal dance about the furnace blue.) A book, popular in 
Milton's time, thus deſcribes the dreadful ſacrifices of the worſhip of 
the idol Moloch. Wherein [the valley of Tophet] the Hebrews 
- ** ſacrificed their children to Moloch; an idol of braſs, having the 
« head of a calf, the reſt of a kingly figure with arms extended to re- 
s ceive the miſcrable ſacrifice, ſeared to death with his burning em- 


« bracements. For the idol was hollow within, and filled with fire, 


« And leſt their lamentable ſhrieks ſhould ſad the hearts of their pa- 


« rents, the prieſts of Moloch did deaf their ears with the continual - 


« clangs of trumpets and timbrels.” Sandys's TRAVELS, p. 186, edit, 
1615. fol. This imagery, but with leſs effect, was afterwards tranſ- 
ferred into the Par avist LosT, B. i. 392. | 


Firſt Moloch, horrid king, beſmear'd with blood 

Of human ſacrifice, and parent's tears; | 
Though, for the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children's cries unheard that paſs'd through fire 
To his grim idol. —— 


Theſe dreadful circumſtances, of themſelves ſufficiently ſtriking to the 


imagination, are here only related: in our Ode, they are endued 

with life and action, they are put in motion before our eyes, and made 

ſubſervient to a new purpoſe of the poet by the ſuperinduction of 

a poetical fiction, to which they give occaſion, - The ſullen ſpirit 

is led of a ſudden, and has left his black burning image in _ 
- l : 61 n 


- 
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| A. © 
Nor is Oſiris ſeen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unſhowr'd graſs with lowings 
loud : 8 
Nor can he be at reſt | 216 
Within his ſacred cheſt, : 
Nought but profoundeſt Hell can be his ſhroud; 
In vain with timbrel'd anthems dark 
The ſable- ſtoled ſorcerers bear his worſhipt ark. 


: XXV. | \ 
He feels from Juda's land 221 
The dreaded Infant's hand, | 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dufky eyn ; 
Nor all the Gods beſide, 3 ant 
Longer dare abide, | 225 
Not Typhon huge ending in ſnaky twine: 


, neſs and ſolitude, The prieſts, dancing in horrid geſticulations 
* about the blue furnace from which his idol was fed with fire, in 
s vain attempt to call back their griefly king with the din of cymbals, 
„% with which they once uſed to overwhelm the ſhrieks of the ſacrifi- 
* ced infants.” A new uſe is made of the cymbals of the diſappointed 
prieſts, He does not ſay, ** Moloch's idol ras removed, to which in- 
i fants were ſacrificed ; while their cries were ſuppreſſed by the ſound 
„of cymbals.” In Burnet's treatiſe DE sTATU MORTUORUM E 
RESURGENTIUM, there is a fine picture of the rites of Moloch. 
Milton, like a true poet, in deſcribing the Syrian ſuperſtitions, ſe- 

lets ſuch as were moſt ſuſceptible of poetical enlargement z and 
which, from the wildneſs of their ceremonies, were woſt intczeſting 
to the fancy, | 


Nas Our 


284 „ 


Our babe to ſhow his Godhead true, 
Can in his ſwadling bands controll the damned crew. 


wir 2 _ ſun i in l bed, . . 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, ARES 230 


WS - 


229. So when the fun in bed, &c.] Our author Hah here beautifully 

lied the vulgar ſuperſtition of ſpirits diſappearing at the break of 
a5. as the ground-work of à compariſon. All the falſe gods of every 
ſpecies of heathen religion depart at the birth of Chriſt, as ſpec. 
tres and demons vaniſh when the morning dawns. See L' Ar LEO RO, 
v. 114. Under the ſame ſyſtem, Milton makes the fiends retire, who 
had been aſſembled in the night to terrify our Saviour, When the 
morning aroſe. Pa RAD. Res. B. iv. 426. 


Thus paſs'd the night fo foal, till morning fair 
x Came forth with pilgrim- ſteps i in amice gray : 
©» She with her radiant finger ſtill'd the 2 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds, 
And GcR1ESLY SPECTRES Which the riEND had x A1s' D 
To tempt the Son of God with terrours dire. 


£ 14 

The moment of the evaneſcence of Spirits was ſuppoſed to be li- 
mited to the crowing of the cock. This belief is mentioned ſo early 
as by Prudentius, Ca THEM. Hymn. i v. 38. But ſome of his com- 
mentators, and thoſe not eaſily to be found, prove it to be of much 
higher antiquity. 

It is a moſt inimitable cite umſtance in Shakeſpeare, ſo to have 
managed this popular idea, as to make the ghoſt in HamLET, which 
has been ſo long obſtinately filent, and of courſe. muſt be diſmiſſed 
by the morning, begin or rather prepare to ſpeak, and to be inter- 
rupted, at the very critical time of the crowing of a cock. The 1 in- 
terruption is thus finely touched. Hau. A. j. S. i. | 


Ber. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock crew: 
Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing | 
Upon a fearful ſummons, —— 


Another poet, according to * would . ſuffered his ghoſt 
tamely to vanith, without 'contriving this ſtart; which is like a ſtart of 


4 


guilt. To ſay nothing of the aggravation of the future ſuſpence, oc - 


caſioned by this preparation to ſpeak, and to impart ſome myſterious 
ſecret. Leſs would have been expected, had * promiſed. 


A 


5 . "Pillows 


p 
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Pillows his chin upon an orient Wave, 
The flocking ſhadows pale ; 


Troop to th' infernal jail, 
Each fetter'd ghoſt flips to his ſeveral Bale 


And the yellow-ſkirted Fayes 235 
Fly after the rr Far ne their moon-lov's 
maze. £31727 210M ot 
| XXVII. 56901 zt 
But ſee the Virgin bleſt | 
Hath laid her Babe to reſt, oo 
Time is our tedious ſong ſhould here have ending: 
Heav'n's youngeſt teemed ſtar . |. 
Hath fix'd her poliſh'd car, | be 


Her ſleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending: | 


And all about the courtly ſtable *. 
Bright-harneſt Angels fit in order:ferviveable *, 


231. Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.) The words pilthtbs and 
ebin, throw an air of burleſque and familiarity over a TT 
moſt exquiſitely conceived = adapted, 
232. The flocking ſhadows pale | | fs 
. Troop to th infernal jail, » 
Each fetter'd gb fits to bis ſeveral grave. 1. Mr. Bowle bs 
directs us to the Mipsummer Nichr's Dazu, A. ili. S. ult. . 


And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger; 3 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts wandering here and there, 
TrooP home to churchyards : damned ſpirits all 
That in eroſs. ways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 
235+ And the gellototſtirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-/terds, | leaving their- — ary — Ie is a 
very poetical mode of expreſſing the departure of the fajries at the 
"Pprogeh of morning, to ſay that they © fly after the ſteeds of Night." 
Pasa 
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- 
The P A $510 M. 
Rewhile of muſic, and ethereal mirth, 
Wherewith the ſtage oſ air and earth did ring, 


{ad joyous news of ben vn Infants birth, 


My Muſe with Angels did divide to ſing ; 
But headlong joy is ever on the wing, 8 


E 


* ParaD1sE RecaineD was tranſlated into French, and printed at 
Paris 1730. To which the tranſlator has added Lycipas, L'ALLt- 
GRO, IL PexnsSBRoOS0O, and this Ops on THE Nativity. But the 
French have no conception of the nature and complexion of Milton's 


 Iwagery. 


A great critic, in ſpeaking of Milton's ſmaller poems, paſſes over this 
Ode in filence, and obſerves ©* All that ſhort compoſitions can com- 
« monly attain, is neatneſs and elegance.“ But Opks are ſhort com- 

ſitions, and they can often attain ſublimity, which is even a cha- 
Tacteriſtic of that ſpecies of poetry. We have the proof before us. 


He adds, Milton never learned the art of doing little things with 


grace.“ If by /ittle things we are to underſtand hrt poems, Milton 
had the art of giving them another ſort of excellence. | 


1. Eretobile of mufic, and ethereal mirth,) Hence we may conjecture 


that this Ode was probably compoſed ſoon after that on the Nar1- 


virr. And this was perhaps a college exerciſe at Eaſter, as the laſt 
at Chriſtmas, 

4. My Muſe with Angels did divide to Ang.] See Spenſer, F. Qi iii. 
i. 40. ; 
And all the while ſweet muſic did prvipg 
Her looſer notes with Lydian harmony. 


As Horace, © Imbelli cithara carmina pivipes,” Ob. i. xv. 15. And 
Seneca, HErcuL. OBT. v. 1080. Orpheus carmina DbivipzExs.“ 
Another paſſage in Spenſer might be mentioned, i. v. 17. 


And all the while moſt heavenly melody 
About the bed ſweet muſicke did pivipe, 


5+ But beadlong joy is ever on the wing.) An elegant and ___— 


line, But Drayton more poetically calls joy, 


— The run Jor, 


In 


0 D E 8. „ 

In wintry 1 ſolſtice like the ſhorten'd light 

| Soon ſwallow d up in dark and long out-living night. 
n II. 

For now to ſorrow muſt I tune my ſong, 
And ſet my harp to notes of ſaddeſt woe, : 
Which on our deareſt Lord did ſeiſe ere lon g. 10 
Dangers, and ſnares, and wrongs, and worſe than lo, 
Which he for us did freely undergo : 

Moſt perfect Hero, try'd in heavieſt plight 


Of labours huge and hard, too hard for human 
wight! | 


1 


III. 

He ſov'ran Prieſt ſtooping his regal head, 15 

That dropt with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 

Poor fleſhly tabernacle entered, 

His ſtarry front low - rooft beneath the ſkies ; ; 

O what a maſk was there, what a diſguiſe! 19 
Yet more; the ſtroke of death he muſt abide, 


Then lies him meekly n faſt by his brethrens. 


fide. 
Iv. 


Theſe lateſt "ED confine my roving verſe, 
To this horiſon is my Phœbus bound; 


17. Poor fleſoly tabernacle entered.) So in Pax AD. Rec, B. iv. 598. 


— Remote from heav'n, inſhrin'd 
In FLESHLY TABERNAGLE, and human form. 


See Note on IL. PENs. v.gt, = His 


* & ad * 
"F | 
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His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, | 
And former ſufferings other where are ande 25 
R Loud o'er the reſt Cremona's trump doth ſound ; 
Me ſofter airs befit, and ſofter ſtrings 
| Of lute, or viol ſtill, more apt for mournful things, 
* V. 


Beftiend me Night, beſt patroneſs of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickeſt mantle throw, 30 


And work my flatter'd fancy to belief, 

That Heav'n and Earth are colour'd with my woe ; 
My ſorrows are too dark for day to know : 

By The leaves ſhould all be black whereon I write, 


26. Loud "+4 the re Cremond's trump. —] Our poet ſeems here to 
be of opinion, that Vida's CHRISTIAD was the (fineſt Latin poem on 
a religious ſubject; but perhaps it is excelled by Sannazarius De 

ParTv. VirGinis, a poem of more vigour and fire chan this * 
of Vida. Dr. J. WaRTrox. 
28. Of Iute, or vio! ftill. J Gentle, not noiſy, not loud, as is 
the trampet. It is applied to ſound in the ſame ſenſe, B. Kixcs, 
i. 19. 12. A8 imall voice.” And in FIST P, Hex, v. A. iv. 


1 


The hum of either army STILLY ſounds. 


And in Ir Pens. v. 127. 
Or uſher'd with a ſhower $T1LL. 
This is in oppoſition. to winds piping Lou, in the verſe ion Its 
application is not often to ſound. Hence fill. born, of a child born 
dead. 
30. Over tbe pole thy rhickef Sided throw.) So in Buckhurft's In- 
DUCTI1ON, as Mr. Bowle obſerves, ſt. iv. 
— Loe, the Night with miſtic MANTELS ſpred. 


Ain, f. 14. 2 10 


et the Nightes b black miſtye » MANTELS riſe. 
And 
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And letters where my tears have waſh'd a wanniſh 
white. ; 
VI, 


See, ſee the chariot, and thoſe ruſhing wheels, 

That whirl'd the Prophet up at Chebar flood, 

My ſpirit ſome tranſporting Cherub feels, 

To bear me where the tow'rs of Salem ſtood, ' 

Once glorious tow'rs, now ſunk in guiltleſs blood; 
There doth my ſoul in holy viſion fit 41 

In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and ecſtatic fit. 


| VII. 
Mine eye hath found that fad ſepulchral rock 


That was the caſket of Heav'n's richeſt ſtore, 
And here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 
Yet on the ſoften'd quarry would I ſcore 46 
My plaining verſe as lively as before; 

For ſure ſo well inſtructed are my tears, 
That they would fitly fall in order'd characters. 


43. Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulchral rock, 

That was the caſket of Heat richeſt fßtore, 

And here though grief my feeble hands uplock, 

Yet on the foften'd quarry would 1 ſcore 

My plaining verſe, He ſeems to have been ſtruck with 
reading Sandys's deſcription of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem; and 
to have catched ſympathetically Sandys's ſudden impulſe to break forth 
into a devout ſong at the aweful and inſpiring ſpectacle. It is a 
„ frozen zeal that will not be warmed with the fight thereof. And 
oh, that I could retaine the effects that it wrought with an unfaint- 
« ing perſeverance! Who then did dictate this hymne to my re- 
„ dgemer, &c.“ TraveLs, p. 167. edit. 1627, The firſt is, 1615, 


Oo | VIII. Or 
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Or ſhould I thence hurried on viewleſs wing, 50 
Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and ſpring 

Would ſoon unboſom all their echoes mild, 

And I (for grief is eaſily beguil'd) 

Might think th' infection of my ſorrows loud 
Had got a race of mourners on ſome pregnant cloud. 


This ſubject the Author finding to be above the 
years he had, when he wrote it, and nothing 
ſatisfied with what was begun, left it unfiniſhed. 


50, =— Hurried on viewle/s wing.) See Com. v. 92. Hurried is 
uſed here in an acceptation leſs familiar than at preſent. And in 
other places, Parap. L. B. ii. 937. Of Satan's flight. 

Some tumultuous cloud 
Inſtinct with fire and vapour, #vrRIED him 
As many miles aloft, —— - | 


Again, ibid, 603. The fallen angels are to pine for ages in froſt, 
* thence HURRIED back to fire.“ And, B. v. 778. 


— All this haſte 
Of midnight march, and yurrIED meeting here. 


— theſe paſſages it is applied to preternatural motion or imaginary 
ings. | 8 

51. Take up a weeping on the mountains wild.) The expreſſion is from 
IxAZMuIAR, ix. 10. © For the mountains will I Tax ur a WEEPING 
and wailing, &c,” | 


Upon 


x wy Ca tid wt . 9. 245 _ ws 
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Upon the CIR UM ISITION. 


E flaming Pow'rs, and winged Warriors bright 
That erſt with muſic, and triumphant ſong, 
Firſt heard by happy watchful ſhepherds ear, 


— 


So ſweetly ſung your joy the clouds along 
Through the ſoft filence of the liſt' ning night; 5 
Now mourn, and if fad ſhare with us to bear __ 
Your fiery eſſence can diſtil no tear, 

Burn in your ſighs, and borrow 

Seas wept from our deep ſorrow : 

He who with all Heav'n's heraldry whilere 10 


Enter'd the world, now bleeds to give us caſe ; 


7. Your fiery eſſence can diſtil no tear, | 
Burn in your fight. —) Milton is puzzled how to reconcile the 
tranſcendent eſſence of angels with the infirmities of men. In Pa- 
taDisE LosT, having made the angel Gabriel ſhare in a repaſt of 
fruit with Adam, he finds himſelf under a neceſſity of getting rid of 
an obvious objection, that material food does not belong to intellectual 
or ethereal ſubſtances : and to avoid certain circumſtances humiliating 
and diſgraceful to the dignity of the angelic nature, the natural con- 
ſequences of concoction and digeſtion, he forms a new theory of tranſ- 
piration, ſuggeſted by the wonderful tranſmutations of chemiſtry. In 
the preſent inſtance, he wiſhes to make angels weep. But being of 
the eſſence of fire, they cannot produce water. At length he recol- 
lets, that fire may produce burning ſighs. 
10. He who with all Hear , heraldry whilere 
Enter'd the world, ——) Great pomps and proceſſions are pro- 
Y or preceded by heralds. It is the ſame idea in PAR AD. L. 
1. 752. 
is Meanwhile the winGED HERALDs by command 
Of ſovran power, with aweful ceremony, 
And trumpets ſound, throughout the hoſt proclaim 
A ſolemn council, & c. N : 
Oo2 Again, 
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Alas, how ſoon our ſin 


Sore doth begin 
His infancy to ſeiſe ! 


O more exceeding love, or law more juſt? 1 5 
Juſt law indeed, but more exceeding love ! 


For we by rightful doom remedileſs 


Were loſt in death, till he that dwelt above 


High thron'd in ſecret bliſs, for us frail duſt. 
Emptied his glory, ev'n to nakedneſs ; 20 
And that great covenant which we till tranſgreſs 


Entirely ſatisfied, 


And the full wrath beſide 


Of vengeful juſtice bore for our exceſs, 


Again, B. ii. 516.” 
Towards che four winds five ſpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alchemy 
By neRaLDs voice proclaim'd. 


Or HERALDa Y may mean retinue, train, the proceſſion itſelf, ** 
he otherwiſe calls pomp. PARA D. L. B. viii. 564. 
While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 
Again, B. v. 353- 
| More ſolemn than the tedious pour which waits 
On princes, &c. 
So again, Eve goes forth, B. viii. 60. 


Not unattended, for on her as queen 
A rour of winning graces waited ſtill. 


Her train of regal attendants were winning graces. It is the ſame, and 
it is the true, ſenſe of rome, in L'ALLEGR, v. 127. 


With rour, and feaſt, and revelry. 


But I believe Jonſon, affecting claſſical u phraſeology, made the word 
hace in Maſques. 


And 
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And ſeals obedience firſt with wounding ſmart 
This day, but O ere long 26 


Huge pangs and ſtrong 
5 Will pierce more near his heart *. 


On the DEATH of a FAIR INFANT, 
dying of a Cough. 


I. 

Faireſt flow'r no ſooner blown but blaſted, 
Soft ſilken primroſe fading timeleſly, _ 

Summer's chief honour, if thou hadſt out- laſtell 

Bleak Winter's force that made thy bloſſom dry ; 
For he being amorous on that lovely dye 5 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiſs, | 

But kill'd, alas, and then bewail'd his fatal bliſs. 


t rs 
For ſince grim Aquilo his charioteer 
By boiſtrous rape th' Athenian damſel got, 
He thought it touch'd his deity full near, 1 
If likewiſe he ſome fair one wedded not, 


It ĩs hard to oy, why theſe three odes on the three grand incidents 
or events of the life or hiſtory of Chriſt, were not at firſt printed to- 
gether. I believe they were all written about the year 1629. 


5. For he being amorous on that lovely dye, &c.) In Rouzo and Ju- 
Lier, Affliction, and Death, turn paramours. 


V. 8. Boreas raviſhed Orithyia, Ovid. MzTa. vi, 677- 
8 Thereby 
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Thereby to wipe away th' infamous blot _ 
Of long-uncoupled bed, and childleſs eld, 
Which mongſt the wanton Gods a foul reproach 


was held. | 
| III. 


80 mounting up in icy-pearled car, 13 


Through middle empire of the freezing air 

He wander'd long, till thee he ſpy'd from far; 

There ended was his queſt, there ceas'd his care, 

| Down he deſcended from his ſnow-ſoft chair, 
But all unwares with his cold-kind embrace 20 

'Unhous'd thy virgin ſoul from her fair biding place. 


IV. 

Vet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 
For ſo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilome did ſlay his dearly-loved mate, 


15. So mounting up in icy-pearled car.) We ſhould rather read ice- 
ypearled, And fo in the Maſk, ruþ-yfringed for ruſby fringed, v. 890. 
Otherwiſe, we have two epithets inſtead of one, with a weaker ſenſe. 
Milton himſelf affords an inſtance in the Ode on the Nativity, 
v. 155. | 

Yet firſt to thoſe ycnain'd in ſleep. 
Of the prefixure of the augment y, in a concatenated epithet, there 
is an example in the Epitaph on Shakeſpeare, v. 4- | 


Under a $TAR-YPOINTING pyramid, 
23. For fo Apollo, with unmeeting hand, 


Whilome did flay his dearly-loved mate, , 
Young Hyacinth, ] From theſe lines one would ſuſpect, al- 


though it does not immediately follow, that a boy was the ſubje& of 


the Ode. The child is only called a fair infant in the edition 1073, | 
| Where 


mel 
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Young Hyacinth born on Eurotas' ſtrand, 25 
Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land ; 
But then transform'd him to a purple flower: 
Alack that ſo to change thee Winter had no power, 


V. 

Vet can I not perſuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corſe corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 31 
Hid from the world in a low-delved tomb ; 
Could Heav'n for pity thee ſo ſtrictly doom? 

Oh no ! for ſomething in thy face did ſhine 

Above mortality, that ſhow'd thou was divine. 35 


VI. 
Reſolve me then, oh Soul moſt ſurely bleſt, 
(If fo it be that thou theſe plaints doſt hear) 


where this piece firſt appeared, although it was written in 1625. 80 
alſo in Tonſon, 1705. Tickell's title is, 4 fair Infant, a NEX] of 
bis, &, This is adopted by Fenton. But in the laſt ſtanza the you 
lays expreſsly ; 

But thou, the mackee of ſo ſweet a child, 

Hex falſe imagin'd loſs ceaſe to lament. 


Yet in the eighth ſtanza, the perſon lamented is alternately ſuppoſed 
to have been ſent down to earth in the ſhape of two divinities, one 
of whom is ſtyled a ju/? maid, and the other a feoee! ſmiling youth. But 
the child was certainly a niece, a daughter of Milton's ſiſter Philips. 


31. Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed.) This fine periphraſis for 
grave, is from Shakeſpeare, Mis. N. Ds. A. iii. S. ult. 


Already to their wozu BEDS are gone. 


Tell 


* 
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Tell me bright Spirit, where'er thou hovereſt, 
Whether above that high firſt-moving ſphere, 

Or in th' Elyſian fields (if ſuch there were) 40 
Oh ſay me true, if thou wert mortal wight, 
And why from us ſo quickly thou didſt take thy 

flight. 
5 VII. 

Wert thou ſome ſtar which from the ruin'd roof 
Of ſhak'd Olympus by miſchance didit fall; 
Which careful Jove in nature's true behoof 43 
Took up, and in fit place did reinſtall ? 
Or did of late earth's ſons beſiege the wall 
Of ſheeny Heav'n, and thou ſome Goddeſs fled 

Amongſt us here below to hide thy nectar'd head 


VIII. 
Or wert thou that juſt Maid who once before 50 


Forſook the hated earth, O tell me ſooth, 
And cam'ſt again to viſit us once more? 


38. Tell me bright Spirit, tober“ er thou bovereſl, 

M beiber above that high firſt-moving ſphere, &c.] Theſe hypo- 
thetical queſtions are like thoſe in Lycipas, ** Whether beyond, &c.“ 
v. 156. Originally from Virgil, GEORG. i. 32. Anne novum tardis 
« ſydus, &.“ | 

47. —— Beſiege the wall 

Of ſbeeny beaven.—] In Spenſer's MorHER HuBBterD's Tails, 
And beautifie the s#zEnis firmament. 


Stftzn, as I ſhould have before remarked, occurs in Haute, A. iii. 


And thirty dozen moons with borrowed SHEEN, &c. 


Or 
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Or wert thou that ſweet ſmiling youth ? 
Or that erown'd matron ſage white-robed Truth ? 
Or any other of that heay'nly brood 55 


Let down in cloudy throne to do the world ſorne 


good? 


53. Or wert thou that feveet-ſmiling youth ? 
Or that crown'd matron ſage white-robed Truth p] In tlie firſt of 
theſe verſes, a diſſyllable word is wanting, which probably fell out 
at preſs. The late Mr. John Heſkin, of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, who 
oubliſhed an elegant edition of Bion and Moſchus, propoſed in a pe- 
riodical Miſcellany which appeared about the year 1750, and with 
the utmoſt probability, to inſert Mercy. 


Or wert thou Mercy, that ſweet ſmiling youth? 


For, as he obſerved, Mzxcr is not only moſt aptly repreſented 88 a 
feoeet-ſmiling youth, that is, of the age moſt ſuſceptible of the tender 
paſſions, but Mercy is joined with Juſtice and Truth in the Ode on 
the NaTivity, ſt. xv. Doctor Newton has omitted the name of the 
author of this conjecture, and gives the reaſons for it as his own. - 


54. —— Matron ſage white-robed Truth.) In ſome of the Miſcella- 
nies of the reign of James the firſt, I remember a tobite-kirtled Ma- 
tron, See Note on Com. v. 254. Where the word Kirtle affords me 
an opportunity of offering a conjecture on a paſſage in as YOU LIKE 
iT, A. i. S. iti. Roſalind ſays, meaning to diſguiſe herſelf in the 
dreſs of a man. 7 Jew 

| —— Were it not better, 
Becauſe that I am more than common tall, 
That I did ſuit me all points like a Man : 
A gallant curtle-ax upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand, &c. 


Here cuxTLE-ax has been interpreted a Cutlaſt, from the French 
Courelas, But I ſuſpect, that Roſalind, who in her diſguiſe affects 
© a martial and a {waſhing outfide,”” means a ſort of ſhew-dagger, 
worn on the KIR TIE or Surcoat, This might have been thence called 
a Curtle-ax, The original Saxon for KIR TIE is Cyrtel. And Curtel- 
ax is the reading of the folios 1623, and 1632, I find *curTLE-AX 
„ Tin, in Fairfax's Taſſo, C. xx. 84. Againſt this reaſoning there is 
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- 4 paſſage in Lockive, written 1594, Mention is made of Loerine's 


mighty ** curtle-ax.” A. iv. S. i. Mores, in his curious diſſertation on 
Letter-founders, calls a cutlaſs, as it ſeems, -a rourtela/ſ5, amang the 


P p — IX. Or 


But, allowing for the fiate of mind and habitual ſentiments of the 
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Or wert thou of the golden-winged hoſt, - 
Who having clad thyſelf in human weed. ( 


To earth from thy prefixed ſeat didit poſt,  , 


And after ſhort abode fly back with ſpeed, 60 | 
As if to ſhow what creatures Heav'n doth breed, 
Thereby to ſet the hearts of men on fire vs 


Jo ſcorn the ſordid world, and unto Heay' n aſpire? 1 
But oh why didſt thou not ſtay here below l 
- To bleſs us with thy heav'n-lov'd innocence, 65 [ 
| ; On | | | | / 
57. Or wert thou of the golden-winged hoſt,) Mr. Bowle here cites 
Spenſer's Hy MNE OF HEAVENLY BEAUTI1E, 
14 — Bright Cherubins ; 7 
Which all with GoLvex wancs are overdight. | 
And Spenſer's Heavenly Love has golden wings, ſt. i. 
| Love lift me vp vpon thy coLDeEx WINGS. 
Taſſo thus deſcribes Gabriel's wings, GIER. Lis, i. xiv, 
Ali bianche veſti, c' han d'or le cime. 
An edging of gold. Fairfax tranſlates the paſlage, | 1 
Of ſilver wings he took a ſhining payre, by 
_ Fringed with gold, — th 
See IL Pexs. v.52. ' | : ir 
From the wings of Cherubims, our author, i in his book of RET - WM fr 
- MATION, has raiſed a puerile Italian conceit, to expreſs the mildneſs e 
of the divine merey. © God, when we leaſt deſerved, ſent out a W 
gentle gale, and meſſage of peace, from the wings of thoſe his Che- hi 
« rubims that Fax his merey- ſeat.“ It is at leaſt, unworthy of the 80 
ſubject. Pxosg-Wonk ks, vol. i. 22. The enthuſiaſm of puritanical el 


devotion. partook of the myſtic viſions of monaſtic quietiſm. On ddd $ 
blameleſs veſtal, 7, 
The wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes. W 


fair recluſe, the fiflion is natural, rational, and, highly poetical wich- 
Gut extravagance. 
To 
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To ſlake his wrath whom ſin hath made our foe, 
To turn ſwift ruſhing black perdition hence, 
Or drive away the ſlaughtering peſtilence. 
To ſtand 'twixt us and our deſerved ſmart? 6 
But thou canſt beſt perform that office where thou 


een of 4 x4 % tial info ban 
dir ; | XI. 3 910m 1 1 dw 
Then thou, the Mother of ſo ſweet a Child. 
Her falſe imagin'd loſs ceaſe to lament. 
And wiſely learn to curb thy forrows wilo 


\ 
1900 


Think what a preſent thou to God haſt ſent, 04 
And render him with patience what he lent; , 75 
This if thou do, he will an ofspring give, _—_ 
That till the world's laſt end ſhall make thy name 
to live. 


”, 


. 
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67. To turn ſwift-ruſbing black perdition bent, 
Or drive away the flaugbtering peſtilence.] Among the bleſſings, 

which the heaven-/oved innocence of this child might Raves impart 
by remaining upon earth, the application to preſent circumſtanc 
the ſuppoſition that ſhe might have averted the-peſtilencs now ragi 
in the kingdom, is happily and beautifully conceived., On the whole, 
from a boy of ſeventeen, this Ode is an extraordinary effort of fancy, 
expreſſion, and verſification. Even in the conceits, which N 
we perceive ſtrong and peculiar marks of genius. I think Milton h 
here given a very remarkable ſpecimen of his ability to ſuoceęd in the 
Spenſerian ſtanza, He moves with great eaſe and addreſs amidſt the 
embarraſſment of a frequent return of rhyme, 
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'On Tims. | : 
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Fus envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 
Call on the lazy leaden-ſtepping hours, 
Whoſe ſpeed is but the heavy plummet's pace; 


And glut thyſelf with what thy womb devours, 
Which i is no more than muy is falſe and vals, 5 
And merely mortal droſs ; ; Ak 
Ss little is out 6k, | 


80 little is thy gain. 
For whe as each thing bad thou haſt intomb d, 


And laſt of all thy greedy ſelf conſum 9. e 
Then long Eternit) ſhall greet our bn 
With an individual Kis; ; | 

And Joy ſhall overtake us as a flood, | 
When every thing that is cee good 
And perfectly divine, 15 
With truth, and peace, and love, ſhall ever thine 


| About the ſupreme throne _, 


Of him, t' whoſe happy-making fight alone 
When once our heavy due ſoul ſhall clime, 


14. When every Sod that is fincerthy good. ] pas; is N. 
perfectly. As in Comvs, v. 454. 
So dear to heaven is ſaintly chaſtity, 
That when a foul is found s1ycertLY ſo, &c. 
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Then all this earthy groſueſi quit. 20 

Attir'd with ſtars, we ſhall for ever ſit. 

-'T riumphing « over Death, and Chance, and thee, 
O Tims“. br bogs 


At a SOLEMN Mus1c. | 


LE ST pair of Sirens, pledges of Heav'ns joy, 

Sphere-born harmonious ſiſters, Voice and Verſe, 
Wed your divine ſounds, and mix'd pow'r employ 
Dead things with inbreath'd ſenſe able to pierce, 
And to our high-rais'd phantaſy preſent 5 
That undiſturbed ſong of pure concent, 


* Milton could not hel applying the moſt ſolemn and myſterious 
truths of religion on all ſubjects and occaſions. He has here intro- 
duced the beatific viſion, and the inveſtiture of the ſoul with a robe 
of ſtars, into an inſcription on a clack-caſe, Perhaps ſomething more 
moral, more plain, and intelligible, would have been more proper. 
John Bunyan, if, capable of rhyming, would have written ſuch an 
inſcription for a clock-caſe, The latter part of theſe lines may be 
thought wonderfully ſublime : but it is in the cant of the times. The 
poet ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the puritan. 


2. Sphere - born harmonjous fiſters, voice and verſe.] So, ſays Mr. 
Bowle, Marino in his Apons, C. vii. i. 


Muſica e Poeſia ſon due ſorelle. 
Jonſon has amplified this idea, Eyics, cxxix. On E. Filmer's 
Mifcat Work, 1629. 


What charming peals are theſe ? —— 

They are the MARRIAGE RITES 

Of two the choiceſt yarn of man's delights, 

Muſick and Poeſie: 

French Air and Engliſh Verſe here weppe» lie, &c, 


| ber Note, L*'ALLEGR, v. 136, 


A Gs 
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Ay ſung before the laphir colour d throne 
To him bern e 0 97 21 90 1 


7 


2 That untifturied A bs pare 3 
Ay Jung before the ſaphir- colour d throne + + 
To him that fits thereon.) See Note on Anzcavas, v. 61. The 
' UNDISTURBED PURE CONCENT is the diapaſon of the muſic of the 
ſpheres, to which, in Plato's ſyſtem, God himſelf liſtens, And it is 
deſcribed by Plato in theſe words. Ex maoav 0: fe &oar MIAN 
* APMONIAN EYM@NNEIN.” De Reyvsri. Lib. x. p. 520, Lugd, 
1590, And to this, is Milton's alluſion in the Parapiek Losr, 
where the motion of the planets is deſcribed, B. v. 625. 
And in their motions harmony itſelf . 
So ſmooths her charming notes, that Gov's own 121 
Lisrkxs DELIGHTED, I! 


In the text, Plato's abſlracted ſpherical harmony i is \ingrafied in int 
the Song in the REvgLaTions. | 


Ibid. Pure concent.] It will now be perhaps annecellary 4 
remark, that ConcenT, not consgwT, is the reading of the Cambri 
manuſcript. Hence Jonſon, in a ſimilar imagery, is to be corrected, 
in an ErIrHALAMiunu on Mr. Weſton, vol. vii. 24... 

When look'd the year at beſt 
So like a ſeaſt? . 
Or were affaires in tune, $1078 3 


| age all the ſphears.concenT, ſo in the hand of june! 

As in che Fotcs, A. iii. S. iv. p. 483. Wente edit. 1616, ut on 
i ' —— Your muſique 

"(And ſo holds wiſe Pythagoras, I take it) 

Is your true rapture ;\ when there is concenT 

In face, in voyce, in clothes, &c. —— | 


And Fore Shakeſpeare, K. HENR. v. A. i. S. ii. " den 


For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one —— 
Congruing in a full and natural Os ; 
Like muſic, 


| Read Concer, So in Lylly's Mypas, 1592, . Erato applauds 
Apollo's muſic. A. iv. S. i. O divine Apollo ! O ſweet conſent 
*« ſconcent]!” And in Fairfax's Tass0, C. xviii. 19. 


Birdes, windes, and waters ſing with ſweet CONCENT. 
Not conſent. As in the original. | 
D'aure, d'acque, e d'augei dolce concenTo. 


Conckvr and CONCENTED occur in the Fazr1E QUEENE, i. ii. 11. 
iii. xii, 5. And in other places of Spenſer, 
With 


* 
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Singing everlaſtingly ; ; 
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With faintly ſhout, and ſolemn jubiloee, 
Where the bright Seraphim in burning ro Ww 10 


Their loud up- lifted angel- trumpets blow; al 

And the cherubic hoſt in thouſand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With thoſe juſt Spirits that wear victorious palms, 


Hymns devout and holy pſalms 7 5 


That we on earth with undiſcording \ voice | r 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe; 


9. 14. With faintly Gare, and ſolemn jubilee, &c. 
With theſe juſt Spirits that wear viforious palms, fe] As in 
Parapist Los r, B. vi. 882. 


To meet him all his sAtNvrs, who filent ſtood 

Eye witneſſes of his almighty acts | 

With juBiLEsZ advanc'd ; and as they went, 

Shaded with BrkancainG my each order bright, 
Sung triumph, — | 


And in the ExiTayn, Damon. v. 216. 
Lætaque FRONDENTI1S 10 umbracula PALMA. 


17. That we on earth with undiſcording voice, 

May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe ; 

As once we did, till dipropertion'd fin 

Farr'd againſt nattre's chime, and with harſþ din 

Broke the fair muſic that all creatures made © 

To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion feoay'd 

I perfect diapaſon, whilft they flood 

In firſt obedience, and their ftate of good. 

O may we ſoon again renew that ſong.] Perhaps there are no 
finer lines in Milton, leſs obſcured by conceit, leſs embarraſſed by 
affected expreſſions, and leſs weakened by pompous epithets, And in; 
this pexſpicuous and ſimple ſtyle, are conveyed ſome of the nobleſt 


ideas of a moſt ſublime philoſophy, RI by metaphors and 


alluſions ſuitable to the ubeSs ah 04 1 
1 aur bun 1 A: © As 


oO D s. 


"304 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin 

- Jarr'd againſt hature's chime, and with harſh din 
Broke the fair muſic that all creatures made 21 
To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion way 
In perfect diapaſon, whilſt they ſtood NT 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. 


O may we ſoon again renew that ſong, 25 
And keep in tune with Heav'n, till God ere long 
To his celeſtial concert us unite, 

To live with him, and fing in endleſs morn of light, 


18. May rightly anſwer ehat meledious noiſe.) Noiss is in a good 
- ſetiſe, wific. So in Ps. xIvii. 5. © God is gone up with a merry nos, 
% and the Lord with the ſound of the trump.” No1sz is ſometimes 
literally ſynonimous for mu/ic. As in Shakeſpeare, * Sneak's x01,” 
And in Chapman's ALL roots, 1605. Reed's Orp PL. iv. 187, 
—— You muſt get us muſick too, 
Call's in a cleanly no0158, —— 
* alſo our author, C18 T's Nariv, ſt. ix. v. wha 
Divinely-warbled voice, | | 
Anſwering the ſtringed no1s8, 


And Spenſer, F. Q. i. xii. 39. 

During which time there was a heavenly xno1sz. 1, 

Ne Till diſproportion'd fin * 
Farr'd againſt naturt's cbime, &c.] So in Parad, L. B. xi. 55. 
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din that firſt 
Diſtemper'd all things, &c. — 1 
* Nature's chime”, is from one of Jonſon's EriTHaLamMions, vol. 8 
vii. 2. 8 | 
It is the kindlie ſeaſon of the rime, wy; 
The month of growth, which calls all creatures forth 5 
To do their offices in NaTURE's CHIME, &e. oY 


21. Broke the fair muſic, &c.] ka. this original harmony Jonſon 
FRO Sap Snerneny, A. iii. S. ii. * ö P. 
—— - Giving to the world i 

Again his yixs r and TUNEFULL PLANETTING, 


see Ode on the Narivirr, ſt. Xii, zii. 
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An EPITA PAH on the M 
| Winc HES TE R. gn 05 1 


ARCHIORRESS of 


1 The honour'd wife of Wincheſter, 
A Vicount's daughter, ee heir, n ai bn, 
Beſides what her virtues fai. 
Added to her noble birth, 5 
More than ſhe could own from earth. 
Summers three times eight fave one 
She had told ; alas too ſoon, 
After ſo ſhort time of breath, "A 
To houſe with darkneſs, and with death. - - 10 
Yet had the number of her days 1 
Been as complete as was her praiſe, 
Nature and fate had had no ſtrife | 
In giving limit to her life. 
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4. In Howell's entertaining Letters, there is one to this lady, the 
Lady Jane Savage marchioneſs of Wincheſter, dated Mar. 15, 1626. 
ol, He ſays, he aſſiſted her in learning Spaniſh : and that Nature and the 

Graces exhauſted all their treaſure and ſkill, in “ framing this exact 
model of female perfection.“ He adds, I return you here the 
* Sonnet your Grace pleaſed to ſend me lately, rendered into Spaniſh, 
and fitted from the ſame ayre it had in Engliſh both for cadence and 
fon te number of feete, &c.” Howell's LE TTERS, vol. 1. F. 4. Lew. xiv. 
p. 180, ut ſupr. I make this citation to juſtify and illuſtrate our 
author's panegyric. | | | y 


bak Qq — "_ 
An 7 
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Her high birth, and her graces ſweet 15 
Quickly found a lover mee: 
The virgin quire for her requeſt 
The God that ſits at marriage feaſt; 
He at their in cking mee 
But with a ſcarce well-lighted fame: 20 
And in his garland as he ſtood, e 
Ye might diſcern a cypteſs bud. l N 
Once had the early matrons tun 


F . 
— "sf , 4* 5 
i 3 LL ik nf HRIOILWI - 


To greet her of a lovely ſon, © * 


— YE a BE £ . 
#4 ww ww 


15. Her high birth, and her graces feet 5 8. Ree” 
Quickly found a lover nadt. ] She was the wife of John marquis 


of Wincheſter, a conſpicuous. loyalift in the reign of king Charles the 


firſt, whoſe magnificent houſe'6r-caltle of Baling in Hamſhire with. 
ſtood an obſtinate ſiege of two years againit the rebels, ang when 
taken was levelled to the ground, Vecaufe ih every windbw was 
flouriſhed Aymez LorA UTE. He died in 1674, and, was buried/in 
the church of Englefield in Berkſhire 3 where, on his monumènt. is 
an admirable epitaph in Engliſh verſe written by Dryden, which ! 
have often ſeen. It is remarkable, that both husband and wife ſhbuld 
have ſeverally received the honour of an epitaph from two ſuch poets 
as Milton and Dryden. Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that Jonſon wrote 
a pathetic poem entitled Au Elegie on the Lady Anne PawietT Mar- 
chioneſs of Winton. Unverw. vol. vii. 17. But Jane appears in the 
text of the poem, with the circumſtance of her being the daughter 
of Lord Savage. See Note on v. 55. She therefore muſt have been 
our author's Marchioneſs, Compare Cartwright's PoE us, p. 195. 
19. He at their invoking came, 1 W 
But with a ſcarce well-lighted flame: ] Almoſt literally from his 
favourite poet Ovid, MzTam.x. 4. Of Hymen, —_ 
"4 Adfuit ille quidem; ſed nec ſolennia verba, 
Nec lætos vultus, nec felix attulit omen: 1 5 
Fax quoque quam tenuit, lacrymoſo ſtridula fumo, 
Uſque fuit, nulloſque invenit motibus ignes. 


Ind I have been preoccupied by Dr. Jortin in noting this parallel. 
| | And 


* 


7 
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And now with ſecond hope ſhe. goes, 
And calls Lucina to her three 


5 * {> 
wwe 


But whether by miſchance or blame 


Atropos for Lucina came; 
And with remorſeleſs a. 
Spoil'd at once both fruit and tree: 
The hapleſs babe before his birth 
Had burial, yet not laid in earth, 
And the languiſh'd mother's womb 
Was not long a living tomb. 

So have I ſeen ſome tender ſlip, 
Say'd with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 


Pluck d up by ſome unheedy in, 


a Y TS SS * _ 3 


Fog mot up from vernal Aa uh ; 


But the fair bloſſom hangs the head 
Side-ways, as on 2 dying bed, | 
And thoſe pearls of dew ſhe wears, 


S# a4 + *7 


35 


41. "But the fair bliſſum bangs the brad, &.] Mr. Bowle compares 
this and the five following verſes, with what Antonio Bruni ſay 


the roſe, Ls TIE GRATIE, p. 221. 
Ma nata apena, o filli, 
Cade languiſce e more: 
Le tenere rugiade, 
Ch' P imperlano il ſeno, 
Son ne ſuo i funerali 


* Fey oh 10Ms n ..Qq az 
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Prove | 
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Prove to be preſaging tears 


Which the fad morn had let fall” 4g 


On her haſtening funeral. 

Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; | 
After this thy travel fore | 1 b Ne 
Sweet reſt ſeiſe thee evermore, d ade? atefqud , 50 
That to give the world increaſe, = Foo 
Shortned haſt thy own life's leaſe. 5 
Here, beſides the ſorrowing | 
That thy noble houſe doth bring, 
Here be tears of perfe& moan oy 3 
Wept for thee in Helicon, < * 
And ſome flowers, and ſome bays, 

F or thy herſe, to ſtrow the ways, | 
Sent thee from the banks of Came, | 
Devoted to thy virtuous name; den bo 

Whilſt thou, brigne Saint, high fitſt in glory, | 

47. Gentle Laay, may thy grave 


Peace and quiet ever have.) So in the ener, of Tele, n 
CymBELiNg, A. iv. S. ii. 


Quiet conſummation have, MN | 
And renowned be thy grave! 1 


55. Here be tears of perfect maan 
Wept for thee in Helicon, © | 
And fome flowers, and ſome bays, 
For thy herſe, to firow the ways, 1 
Sent thee from the banks of | 


= * 
901 2 


Devoted to thy virtuous nam- I ave "been told, that there was. 


* Ciimbridge-colleion of verſes on her death, among which Milton's 
' elegiac 
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Next her, much like to thee in ſtory, 
That fair Syrian ſhepherdeſs, 
Who after years of barrenneſs, 3 
The highly favour d Joſeph bore be] 
To him that ſerv'd for her before, | 5 | 1 | 
And at her next birth much like thee, N 
Through pangs fled to felicity, 

Far within the boſom bright _ | 
Of blazing Majeſty and Light : 7 70 
There with thee, new welcome Saint, 
Like fortunes may her ſoul acquaint, 11 87 
With thee there clad in radiant ſheen, 

No Marchioneſs, but now a Queen “. 


elegiac ode firſt appeared. But I have never ſeen it, and I rather 
think this was not the caſe. Our marchioneſs was the daughter of 
Thomas lord viſcount Savage, of Rock-Savage in Cheſhire ; and it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that her family was well acquainted with the fa- 
mily of Lord Bridgewater, belonging to the ſame county, for whom 
Milton wrote the Maſk of Comvus, It is therefore not improbable, 
that Milton wrote this elegy, another poetical favour, in conſequence 
of his acquaintance with the Egerton family. And afterwards we 
bnd ſome of that family intermarrying with this of the marquis of 
Wincheſter. Dugd. Baron. ii. 377. 445. The accompliſhed lady, 
here celebrated, died in child-bed of a ſecond ſon in her twenty- 
third year, and was the mother of Charles the firſt Duke of Bolton. 
Mr. Bowle remarks, that her death was celebrated by fir John 
Beaumont, and fir W. Davenant. See Beaumont's Por us, 1629. p. 159. 
* There is a pleaſing vein of lyric ſweetneſs and eaſe in Milton's uſe 
of this metre, which is that of L'ALLzcRro and IL PenszROs0, He 
has uſed it with equal ſucceſs in Comus's feſtive ſong, and the laſt 
ſpeech of the Spirit, in Comvs, 93. 922. From theſe ſpecimens, we 
may juſtly wiſh that he had wrote in it more frequently. Perhaps in 
Comus's Song it has a peculiar propriety : it has certainly a happy 
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80 G. On MA Y MORNIN G. 
| OW the bright morning | ſtar, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the eaſt,and leads with her 


The flow'ry My, who from her green lap thewns 


1. Now the bright morning-ftar, day's harbinger.] 80 8 ſpeare 
M1vs. N. DR. A. iii. S. of | wy 5 


And yonder ſhines AuxORA's HARBINGER, 
2. Comes dancing from the eat, and leads with her | 
” The flow'ry May, &c.] So Spenſer, in AsTROPHEL, ſt. vi. 
As ſommers lark that with her ſong doth greet ; 
The DANCING DAY, forth cominG from the caſt, 
And in the FaEAIE QuEENE, i. v. 2. | 


At length the golden orIENTAL gate . 
Of greateſt heaven gan to open faire; n 
And Phebus, freſh as bridegroome to his mate, Y 

Came DANCING FORTH, ſhaking his deawy haire. 


And Peele, David and BeTHSABE, Signat. E. edit. 1599. 4to. 


As when the ſun, attir'd in gliſtring robe, 

Co ugs DANCING from his ORIENTAL gate, 
And bridegroom-like hurls through the gloomy air 
His radiant beams, —— -: 


5 And Niccols, a continuator of the Mizrovur of MacisTRATES, in 
his poem called the Cucxow, 1607, Of the eaſt. 


From whence the daies bright king CAME DANCING OUT, 


And in the context he calls the cock, © Daies harbinger.” And G. 


Plexgber, as Mr. Bowle obſerves, in CHRIST's Victory, C. i i. 82. 
A ſtarre Comes DANCING up the orient, | 
v_ The Ao ry May, who from ber green lap throws 3 
a Mo be yellow cowſlip, &c. ] 80 Niccols, in the deſeription juſt cited, 
o 
And from her ruuHrT VT LaP eche day ſhe ru W 
The choiceſt flowres. ——- 


Bede the inſtance. brought by Doctor Newton from Kk. Rien 
wn Aeorv, we have in the ſame play, A. iii, S. iii. 
TI FRESH GREEY Lr of fair king Richard's land- Tk 


— 
* — — 
is 
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The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe. 


Fail bounteous May, that doſt inſpire— 5 
Mirth and youth and warm defire ; 


Woods and groves are of thy dreſſing, 
Hill and dale doth boaſt thy bleſſing. 1 V 


C — 


Thus we ſalute thee with our early ſong, 
And welcome thee, and wiſh thee long. 10 


. in Lxcipas, v. 138. | 
on whoſe asu Lay the ſwart-ſtar ſparely lodls,Y B 1A 
$5 alfa R. Greene, of Aurora, as cited in ExcLan's /Patnassus, 
1600. p. 415. 
And ſprinckling from the folding of her vas 2bnz 
White lillies, roſes, and ſweet violets. 


Mr, Bowle. adds theſe 1A rv. 8 _ F, AN 21 f 
wers! 4 1 IL a 
| > Nature thaw forth THREW proces 1 8 uy. 
Gut of her rxurTor I tar. 
Again, ibid. vii. vii. 34. f 


i Da en came faire May, the fayreit mayde on ans: 
eckt all with dainties of her ſeaſons 52. 


And THROWING flowres out of her LA around, -,, MH 
4. — . pale primroſe.) In the Wirz . A. iv. W v. 
PAS DAIM Es N 


That dic unmarried, —— 
Again, i in Crusziink, A. iv. S. ii. 


The flower that's like thy face, PALE-PRIMROSE, —— | 
121181 | 18 enn 
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Believe me I have thither packt the worſt: 
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At a VACcAT10N, EXERCISE in the Cor TLEOx, 


.---part Latin,” part Engliſh. © The Latin ſpeeches 


ended, the Engliſh thus began. 


AIL native Language, that by ſinews weak 
Didſt move my firſt, s mae to 
ſpeak, 25% Had 


And mad't imperfect words with child rips, 
Half unpronounc'd, ſlide through my infant-lips, 
Driving dumb filence from the Portal door, 5 


Where he had mutely fat two years before: 
Here I ſalute thee, and thy pardon aſk, 
That now I uſe thee in my latter taſk : 

Small loſs it is that thence can come unto thee, 


I know my tongue but little grace can do thee : 10 


Thou need'ſt not be ambitious to be firſt, 


And 


> *% & — „ > 


nd 
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And, if it happen as I did forecaſt. 
The daintieſt diſhes ſhall be ſerv'd up laſt. 
pray thee then deny me not thy aid 15 
For this ſame ſmall neglect that I have made: 
But haſte thee ſtrait to do me once a pleaſure. 
And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefeſt treaſure, 
Not thoſe new fangled toys, and trimming _ 
Which takes our late fantaſtics with * 


1 
13. — Ste Note on cou v. 360. „ 
18. And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefeft treaſure; 
Not thoſe new-fangled teys, and trimming flight 
Which takes our late fantaſtics with delight.) This is an addreſs 
to his native language. And perhaps he here alludes to Lilly's Eu- 
PHUES, a book full of affected phraſeology, which pretended to re- 
form/or refine the Engliſh language; and whoſe. effects, although it 
was publiſhed ſome years before, {till remained. The ladies and the 
couttiers were all inſtructed in this new ſtyle; and it was eſteemed a 
mark of ignorance or unpoliteneſs not to underſtand Eurnuisu. He 
proceeds, 
But cull thoſe richeſt robes and gay'ſ attire, 
Which deepelt ſpirits, and choiceſt wits deſire. 


From a youth of nineteen, theſe are ſtriking expreſſions of a. con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuperiour genius, and of an ambition to riſe above the 
level of the faſhionable rhymers. At ſo early an age, Milton began 
to conceive a contempt for the poetry in vogue ; and this he ſeems to 
have retained to the laſt. In the TRAcTATE on EpucaTioN, recom- 
mending to his pupils the ſtudy of good critics, he adds, © This would 
* make them ſoon perceive what deſpicable creatures our common 
« rimers and play-writers be: and ſhew what religious, what glo- 
* rious and magnificent uſe might be made of poetry.” p. 110. edit. 
1673. Milton's own writings are the moſt illuſtrious proof of this. 
For he was, as Dante ſays of Homer, INTERN. c. iv. .93. 


| E la bella ſchola 
Di quel svn dell' aLT1851Mo CanTo. 


19. Not thoſe new-fangled toys. —) Dreſſed ane w, fantaſtically deco- 
rated, newly invented. Shakeſpeare, Love's Las. LosT, A. i. S. i. 


At Chriſtmas I no more defire a roſe, 
Than wiſh a ſnow in May's xew-FaxGLED hon: 
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But cull thoſe richeſt robes, and gay ſt attire 
Which deepeſt ſpirits, and choiceſt wits deſire: 

I have ſome naked thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their paſſage out; 

And weary of their place do only ſtay 26 
Till thou haſt deck d them in thy beſt array; 


That ſo they may without ſuſpect or fears 


Fly ſwiftly to this fair aſſembly's ears; 
Yet I had rather, if I were to chuſe, 
Thy ſervice. in ſome grayer ſubject uſe, ' 5 


Where Theobald, inſtead of snows propoſes abſurdly to read ear!h, 
becauſe, ſays he, the fotwers are not new-fangled, but the earth by 


their protuſion and variety.“ By theſe ſhows the poet means May. 
games, at which a ſnow would be very unwelcome, and unexpected. 
It is only a periphraſis for May. In Cymntiine, we have ſimply, 


FANGLED. A. v S. lu. 
—— A book? O. rare one! | 
Be not, as is our FANGLED world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers, —— 


Somewhere in B. and Fletcher,“ new-fangled work“ occurs: where 
the commentators, not underſtanding what they reje&, would read 


1% new-ſpang/ta.” In our church canons, dated 1603, Nerefanglengſe 
is uſed for innovation in dreſs and doctrine, 5. 74. See Spenſer, who 
explains the word. F. Q. i. iv. 25. 


Full of vaine follics and nEW-FANGLENESSE, 
See alſo Prefaces to Comm. Pa. Of Care. A. D. 1549. 
29. Yet I had rather, if I were to chuſe, 

Thy. ſervice in ſome graver ſubjeft uſe, - 

Such as may make thee ſearch thy coffers round, 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit found : | 

Such where the deep tranſborted mind may ſoar ' 

Above the wheeling poles, and at Hear" n's door 3 

Look in, &c.] Here are ſtrong indications of a young min 
anticipating the ſubject of the Paradiſe Loſt, if we ſubſtitute chriſtian 
for pagan ideas, He was now deep in the Greek poets, 


Such 
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MISCELLANIES 375 
Such as may make thee ſearch thy coffers round; 
Before thou clothe my fancy in fit ſound : 
Such where the deep tranſported mind may ſoar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heav'n's door 
Look in, and fee each bliſsful Deity 35 
— he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 
Liſt' ning to what unſhorn Apollo ſings 

To th' touch of golden wires, while Hebe N 
Immortal nectar to her kingly ſire: 
Then paſſing through the ſpheres of watehful fire, 
And miſty regions of wide air next under, 41 
And hills of ſnow, and lofts of piled thunder, 
May tell at length how green- ey d Neptune raves, 
In Heav'n's defiance muſtering all his waves ; 
Then ſing of ſecret things that came to pals 4g 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was 

40. Then paſſing through the ſpheres of watchful fire, &c.] This is a 
ſublime mode of deſcribing the ſtudy of natural philoſophy. In an- 
other college-exerciſe, perhaps written about the ſame time, the ſame 
thoughts appear. Nec dubitatis, auditores, etiam in ccelos volare, 
90 ibique illa multiformia nubium ſpe&ra, niviumque coacervatam 
* yim, contemplemini . , . Grandiniſque exinde loculos inſpicite, 
Let armamenta fulminum perſcrutemini. * ProsE-WORKS, ii. 591. 
There is ſomething like this in Sylveſter's Du Bartas. — p-. 944. 
edit. 1621. I haye elſewhere obſerved, that Milton might here have 
had an eye on a ſimilar paſſage in fir David Lyndeſay' 8 


Compare Brewer's Lincva, 1607. Reed's Ord P. vol. v. 162. 
Mendacio ſays, having ſcaled the Mei, 
n the province of the meteors, 
I ſaw the cloudy ſhapes of hail and rain 
Garners of ſnow, and cryſtals full of . &c. 7 
Rr 2 And 
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And laſt of kings and queens and heroes old, 
Such as the wiſe Demodocus once told 
In ſolemn ſongs at king Alcinous feaſt, 


While fad Ulyſſes“ ſoul and all the reſt _ 50 


Are held with his melodious harmony Ad 
In willing chains and ſweet captivity. 

But fie, my wand' ring Muſe, how thou doſt — 
Expectance call thee now another way, 

Thou know'ſt it muſt be now thy only bent 55 
To keep in compaſs of thy predicament: 

Then quick about thy purpos'd buſineſs come, 
That to the next I may reſign my room. 


Then Ens is repreſented as father of the Predica- 
ments his two ſons, whereof the eldeſt ſtood 
for Subſtance with his canons, which Ens, 
thus ſpeaking, explains. 


OOD luck befriend thee, Son; for at thy birth 
The faery ladies danc'd upon the hearth ; 


2. h willing chains and feveet captivity.) A line, as Mr. Bowle 
obſerves, reſembling one in Taſſo, GI ER. Lis. C. vi. 84. 


Giogo di ſervitu dolce e leggiero. 


59. Good luck befriend thee, ſor, &.] Here the metaphyſical or lo- 


gical Exs is introduced as a perſon, ang addrefling his eldeſt ſon Sub- 
ſtance. Afterwards the logical QUANTITY, QUALITY, and RELa- 
TION, are perſonified, and ſpeak. This affectation will appear more 
excuſable in Milton, if we recollect, that every thing, in the maſks 
of this | ages appeared in a bodily * Alx Nor nino had "only 
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Thy drouſy nurſe'hath ſworn ſhe did th em r pie bs. . 
Come tripping to the room where thou didſt lie, 


12 


only a local habitation and a name, but a viſible figure. It is extraordi- 


gary, that the pedantry of king James the firſt was not gratified with 
the ſyſtem of logic repreſented in a maſk, at ſome of his academic 
receptions. The Predicaments alone would have furniſhed a conſi- 
derable band of Dramatis Perſonz. The long and hoary beard of 
father Eus might have been made to exceed any thing that ever ap- 
peared on the ſtage. James was once entertained at Oxford, in 1618, 
with a play called the Marriage of the Arts. | | 
Ibid, —— For at thy birth pe e 

The faery ladies danc d upon the hearth.) This is the firſt and 
laſt time that the ſyſtem of the Fairies was ever introduced to iiluſ- 
trate the doctrine of Ariſtotle's ten categories. It may be remarked, 
that they both were in faſhion, and both exploded, at the ſame time. 


60, — Danc'd upon the bearth.) I fear too much has been ſaid of 
domeſtic fairies in L'ALLEGRO, v. 103. Yet I cannot miſs an oppor» 
tunity of adding a few words on the ſubjet, which may tend to il- 
luſtrate Shakeſpeare through Milton. It is not yet ſatisfactorily deci- 
ded, what Shakeſpeare means by calling Mab the Fairies Miazife. 
Row. Jur. A. i. S. iv. Doctor Warburton would read the Fancy's 
Midwife : for, he argues, it cannot be underſtood that ſhe performed 
the office of. midwife to the fairies. Mr. Steevens, much more plauſi- 
bly, ſuppoſes her to be here called the Faerie Midwife, becauſe it 
was her department to deliver the fancies of fleeping men of their 
dreams. But I apprebend, and with no violence of interpretation, 
that the poet means The Midwife among the Fairies, becauſe it was her 
peculiar employment to ſteal the new-born babe in the night, and ta 
leave another in its place. The poet here uſes her general appellation 
and character, which yet has ſo far a proper reference to the preſent. 
train of fiction, as that her illuſions were practiced on perſons in bed 
or aſleep: for ſhe not only haunted women in childbed, but was like - 
wiſe the incubus or night-mare. Shakeſpeare, by employing her here, 
alludes at large to her midnight pranks performed on ſleepers : / but 
denominates her from that moſt notorious one, of her perſonating the 
drowſy midwife who was inſenſibly carried away into ſome diſtant 
water, and ſubſtituting a new birth in the bed or cradle. It would 
clear the appellation to read, under the ſenſe aſſigned, The Fakt - 
Midwirs. The poet avails himſelf of Mab's appropriate province 
in giving her this new noQurnal agency. | 

62. Come tripping to the room, &c.] So barren, unpoetical, and ab- 


ſtrated a ſubject, could not have been adorned with finer touches of 
fancy. See allo, v. 69. | 


A Sibyl old, &c. 5 And 
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And ſweetly ſinging round about thy bed 
Strow all their bleſſings on thy ſleeping head. 
She heard them give thee this, that thou ſhouldſt 


ſtill 15 65 


From eyes of meats walk inviſible : : 

Yet there is ſomething that doth force my fear, 
For once it was my diſmal hap to hear 

A Sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 


That far events full wiſely could preſage, 70 


And in time's long and dark proſpective glaſs 
Foreſaw what future days ſhould bring to paſs; 
Your ſon, faid the, (nor can you it prevent) 
Shall ſubje& be to many an Accident, 

O'er all his brethren he ſhall reign as king, 75 
Yet every one ſhall make him underling, 

And' thoſe that cannot live from him aſunder 
Ungratefully ſhall ſtrive to keep him under, 

In worth and excellence he ſhall out-go them, 


vet being above them, he ſhall be below them; 80 


From others he ſhall ſtand in need of nothing, 


dic this illuſtration there is great elegance, v. 83. 


To find a foe it ſhall not be his hap, | 

And peace ſhall lull him in her flow'ry lap; 
Yet ſhall he live in ſtrife, and at his door 
Devouring'war ſhall never ceaſe to roar, &c. 


The addreſs of Ens is a very ingenious enigma on SUBSTANCE. 


Yet 
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Yet on his brothers ſhall depend for clothing. 
To find a foe it ſhall. not be his hap, 
And peace ſhall lull him in her flow'ry lap; 
Yet ſhall he live in ſtrife, and at his door 85 
Devouring war ſhall never ceaſe to-roar: © ' / 
Yea it ſhall be his natural property 0 
To harbour thoſe that are at enmity. 
What pow'r, what force, what mighty ſpell, if not 
Your learned hands, can looſe this Gordian knot? 


The next Quantity and Quality ſpake in proſe, 
then Relation was called by his name. 


IVE Rs ariſe ; whether thou be the ſon 
T Of utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or gulphy Dun, 


% And peace foall lull bim is ber ry lap.) So in Harringiton's 


Axios ro, C.xlv.1. | | 
Who long wer LuL'p on high in Fortune's Lay, 


And in William Smith's Curorts, 1596. 
| Whom Fortune never dandled in her Lay. 
And in Spenſer's Teares of the Muſes, Tzzxys1cu. Qi. 
Whoſo hath in the Lay of ſoft delight 
Been long time LuL'D. — _ | 
91. Rivers ariſe, &c.] Milton is ſuppoſed in the invocation: and 
aſſemblage of theſe rivers, to have had an eye on Spenſer's Epiſode 
of the Nuptials of Thames and Medway, F. Q. iv. xi. I rather think 
he conſulted Drayton's Po. YoLB10N, It is hard to ſay, in what 
ſenſe, or in what manner, this introduction of the rivers was to be 
applied to the ſubject. 
| ; Or 


— — 
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Or Trent. who Jike-ſome earth- born giant ſpreads 


His thirty arms along th indented meads, © | 


Or ſullen Mole that runheth underneath, 99 


Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's deatß, 
Or rocky Avon, or of ſedgy Lee, | 
Or N 8 or ancient hallow'd Dee, 7 


93. Or = rent, cobo . fome and born —_ e 
- His (thirty arms along ib' indented meads,} It is ſaid that there 
were thirty ſorts of ſh in this river, and thirty religious houſes on 
its banks. See Drayton, Por vor. S. xii. vol. iii. p. 906. Drayton 
adds, that it was foretold by a wiſard, 
And thirty ſeveral ſtreames, from many a ſundry way, 
Unto her greatneſs ſhall their watry tribute pay. 


Theſe traditions, on which Milton has raiſed a noble image, are a 
rebus on the name TrENT, | 


95. Or. ſullen Mals that ©runneth undernbotb.] At Mickleſham near 
Darking in Surrey, the river Mole during the ſummer, except in 


heavy rains, ſinks through its ſandy bed into a ſubterraneous and - 


inviſible. channel.” In winter it conſtantly keeps its current. This 
river is brought into one of, our author's religious diſputes, © To 
make the word, Gift, like the river Mork in Surrey, to run under 
* the bottom of a long line, and ſo to ſtart up and to govern the 
word preibytery, &c.” ANiMaDv. Rem. Der, &c. PrOSE-WORK3, 
vol. i. 92 

96. Or Severn ſwift, guilty of maiden's death.) The maiden is Sa- 
brina, See Comvs, v. 827, 


98. Antient hallow'd Dee.) See Note on Lycipa 6 v. 55. 
99. Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythian's name. ] Humber, a 


' Scythian king, landed in Britain three hundred years before the Ro- 


man invaſion, and was drowned in this river by Locrine, after con- 


| quering king Albanact. See Drayton, Pol vol B. S. viii. vol. ii. p. 796. 


rayton has made a moſt beautiful uſe of this tradition in his Elegy, 
% Upon three ſons of the Lord Sheffield drowned in Humber.“ 
ETZCIEs, vol. iv. p. 1244. 


O crucll Humber, guiltie of their gore ! 

I now believe, more than I did before, 
The Britiſh ſtory whence thy name begun, 
Of kingly Humber, an inuading Hun, 
By thee 2 for *tis likely thon 


With 
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Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythian's name, 
Or Medway ſmooth, or royal towred Thame. 100 
| [The reſt was prof.) 


od » \ Sons 
4 38 Tv 


An EeiTAaPH on the admirable dramaticke Poet 


© THAT needs my Shakeſpeare for his honour'd 
bones e 
The labour of an age in piled ſtones, 


— 4 1 


we 
L 916411 


With bloud wert chriſten'd, bloud-thirſty, till now 
The Ouſe and Done, a 


100, Or Medway ſmooth, or royal towred Thame.) The ſmoothneſs 
of the Medway is characteriſed in Spenſer's Mourning Muss or 
TussrrIIiIs. 's 358 

The Medwaies ſiluer ſtreames, 
That wont ſo $TILL ro GLIDE, rel. 4677 
Were troubled now and wroth. 


The royal towers of Thames imply Windſor caſtle, familiar to Mil- 
ton's view, and to which I have already remarked his alluſions. © 


Birch, and from him doctor Newton, aſſert, that this copy of 
verſes was written in the twenty ſecond year of Milton's age, an 
printed with the Poems of Shakeſpeare at London in 1640. It firſt 
appeared among other recommendatory verſes, prefixed ta the folio 
edition of Shakeſpeare's plays in 1632, But without Milton's name 
or initials. This therefore is the firſt of Milton's pieces that was 
publiſhed, 

It was with great difficulty and reluctance, that Milton firſt ap- 
peared as an author, He could not be prevailed upon to put his name 
to Comvus, his firſt performance of any length that was printed, not- 
withſtanding the fingular approbation with which it had been pre- 
viouſly received in a long and extenſive courſe of private circulation, 
' Lycipas in the Cambridge collection is only ſubſcribed with his ini- 
tials. Moſt of the other contributors have left their names at full length, 

We have here reſtored the title from the ſecond folio of Shakeſpeare, 


1. — My Shakeſpear. —)] Of all the many encomiums paſſed on our 


great dramatic poet, the moſt truly poetical one, ſeems to be con- 
SC tained _ 
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Or that his hallow'd reliques ſhould be hid 

Under a ſtar-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear ſon of memory, great heir of fame, 5 
What need'ſt thou ſuch weak witneſs of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and aſtoniſhment | 
Haſt built thyſelf a live-long monument. 

For whilſt to th ſhame of flow-endevoring art 
Thy eaſy numbers flow, and that each heart 10 


HFath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 


Thoſe Delphic lines with deep impreſſion took, 


Then thou our fancy of itſelf bereaving, 


Doſt make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And ſo ſepulcher'd in ſuch pomp doſt lie, 15 
That kings for ſuch a tomb would wiſh to die. 


tained in the third ſtrophe of Mr. Gray's admirable Ode on the 
ProcrEss or PoeTRY. © Far from the Sun, &c.” Particularly in 
the fine Proſopopeia and Speech of NATuxE to him, 


This pencil take, ſhe ſaid, whoſe colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year ; 
Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal boy! 
This can unlock the gates of joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic tears. | 
Dr. J. Waaron, 


il — live. long monument.) It is laſting in the folio Shakeſpeare, 
and the edition of theſe Poems, 1645. So in Tonſon, 1695, and 1705. 
And in Tickell, and Fenton. | 


On 


* 
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on the Vaivznoiry Cannivn, Cn 5 fickened 
in the time of his vacancy, being forbid to =} 
to London, by reaſon of the Plague, | 


11 
5 1 2 , ON 


ERE lies old pr ; Death bath RES 
his girt, 


And here alas, hath laid him i in the dirt, | 
Or elſe the ways being foul, twenty to one, 1 
He's here ſtuck in a ſlough, and overthrown. 


Twas ſuch a ſhifter, that if truth were known, 5 


Death was half glad when he had got him an 
For he had any time this ten years full, 

Dodg'd with him, betwixt Cambridge and the 15 
And ſurely Death could never have prevaiłbd, 
Had not his weekly cburſe of carriage fail d; „ 10 
But lately finding him ſo long at home, 

And thinking now his journey's end was come, 
And that he had ta'en up his lateſt inn, ö 
In the kind office of Aa chamberlin 14 


14. 5 the kind office of « 4 Chamberlin, &c.] I believe the Chatnbet- | 


lain is an officer not yet diſcontinued in ſome of the old inns in the 
city. But Chytraeus a German, above quoted, who viſited England 


about 1580, and put his travels into Latin verſe, mentions it as an 


extraordinary circumſtance, that it was the euſtom 'of our inns to be 
waited upon by women. In Peele's Oro Wives Tails, of which 
before, Fantaſtique ſays, © I had euen as live the chamberlaine of 
* the White Horſe had called me vp to bed.“ A. i. S. i. Hobſon's 


inn at London was the Bull in Biſhops-gate-ſtreet where his figure in 
82  freics 


4. 
* 1 


„ bee ene 
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If any — * for bim, it ſhall be fed, £10770 $A 
Hobfon has ſupt, and's —_ gone to bed. 
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a Nn the ſame . 


2 3 J high died en — 


[E R E leth e one, who did moſt FR 3 

That he could never die We! he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might ſtill j jog on and keep his. Pry g 
Made of ſphere-metal, never to decay 5 
Until his revolution was at ſtay. 12 | M bubo 
Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 
Gainſt old truth). motion number d out his time: 
And like an engin mov'd with wheel and weight, 
His principles being ceas'd, " ended ſtrait. | 10 


„ [ = bes 

| freſco with an inſcription, was lately to be ſeen. Peck, at the end of 
his-Memorrs of CROMWELL; has printed Hobſon's Will, which is 
dated at the cloſe of the year 1630. He died Jan. 1, 1630, while 
the plague was in London. This piece was written that year. The 


proverb, to which Hobſon's caprice, founded perhaps on good n, 
gave riſe, needs not to be repeated. oF 


Among archbiſhop Sancroft's tranſcripts of poetry made by him at 
Cambridge, now in the Bodleian library, is an anomymous poem on 
the death of Hobſon, It was perhaps a common ſubject for the wits 
of Cambridge. | I take this opportunity of obſerving, that in the ſame 
bundle is a poem on Milton's Lycipas, Mr, King, by Mr. Booth, of 
Corpus Chriſti, not in the publiſhed coliedtion. Coll. MSS, Taxx. 


455. SEC pp. 235+ 237. | 
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Reſt that gives all men life, gave him his death, | 
And too much breathing put him out of breath; 
Nor were it contradiction to affirm | 
Too long vacation haſten'd on his term. | 
Merely to drive the time away he ficken'd, Mile >. 
Fainted, and died, nor would with ale be quicken'd; 
Nay, quoth he, on his ſwooning bed out-ſtretch'd, 
If I mayn't carry, ſure I'll ne'er be fetch'd, 


But vow, though the croſs doctors all ſtood hearers, 
For one carrier put down to make ſix bearers. 20 


Eaſe was his chief diſeaſe, and to judge right, 
He dy'd for heavineſs that his cart went light: 
His leiſure told him that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdenſome, 
That even to his laſt breath (there be that ſay't) 25 | 
As he were preſs'd to death, he cry'd more weight; 
But had his doings laſted as they were, 

He had been an immortal carrier. 

Obedient to the moon he ſpent his date 

In courſe reciprocal, and had his fate - 30 
Link'd to the mutual flowing of the ſeas, 
Yet (ſtrange to think) his wain was his increaſe : 
His letters are deliver'd all and gone, 


Only remains this ſuperſcription. 
On 
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On the new forcers of conſcience under the 
LonG PARLIAMENT. 


BE CAUSE'you have thrown off your Prelate 
7” ' Logd,: | | 
And with tiff vows renounc'd his Liturgy, 
To ſeiſe the widow'd whore Plurality 
From them whoſe fin ye envied, not abhorr'd, 
Dare ye for this adjure the civil ſword - 5 
To force our conſciences that Chriſt ſet free, 
And ride us with a claffic hierarchy 
46 Becauſe you have thrive of your prelate Jo, &c.] In railing at 
eſtabliſhments, Milton not only condemned epiſcopacy. He thought 
even the ſimple inſtitutions of the new reformation too rigid and ar- 


bitrary for the natural freedom of conſcience. He contended for that 
ſort of individual or perſonal religion, by which every man is to be 


huis own prieſt, When theſe verſes were written, which form an ir- 


regular ſonnet, presbyterianiſm was triumphant: and the indepen- 
dents and the churchmen joined in one common complaint againſt a 
want of toleration. The church of Calvin had now its heretics, 
Milton's haughty temper brooked no human controul. Even the par- 
liamentary hierarchy was too coercive for one who acknowledged only 
Kix Jzsus. His froward and refining philoſophy was contented 
with no ſpecies of carnal policy, Conformity of all ſorts was ſlavery. 
He was perſuaded, that the modern presbyter was as much calcu- 
lated for perſecution and oppreſſion as the antient biſhop, 
2. And with fliff vows renounc'd his liturgy.] The Directory was en- 
forced under ſevere penalties in 1644. The legiſlature prohibited the 
uſe of the Book of Common Prayer, not only in places of public wor- 
ſhip, but in private families, THz 

7. And ride us with a claſſic hierarchy.) In the presbyterian church 
now eſtabliſhed by law, there were, among others, claſſical aſſem- 
blies. The kingdom of England, inſtead of ſo many dioceſes, was 
now divided into a certain number of Provinces, made up of repre- 
ſentatives from the ſeveral Claſſes within their reſpective boundaries. 


Every 
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Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rotherford ? 
Men whole life, learning, faith and pure intent 9 
Would have been held in high eſteem with Paul, 
Muſt now be nam'd and printed Heretics 


Every pariſh had a congregational or parochial presbytery for the 
affairs of its own circle ; theſe parochial presbyteries were combined 
into Claſſes, which choſe repreſentatives for the provincial aſſembly, ' 
as did the provincial for the national. Thus, the city of London being 
diſtributed into twelve claſſes, each claſs choſe two miniſters and four 
lay-elders, to repreſent them in a Provincial Aſſembly, which received 
appeals from the parochial and claflical presbyteries, &c. Theſe or- 
dinances, which aſcertain the age of the piece before us, took place 
in 1646, and 1647. See Scobell, CoLL. P. 1. p. 99.150. 


8. Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rotherford.) Doctor Newton ſays, 
« I know not who is meant by A. S. Some book might have been 
« publiſhed, figned by theſe letters, and perhaps an equivoque might 
& alſo be intended.” The independents were now contending for to- 
leration. In 1643, their principal leaders publiſhed a pamphlet with 
this title, An AzoLOGETICALL NarRaTion of ſome Miniſters for- 
« merly exiles in the Netherlands, now members of the Aſſembly of 
« Divines. Humbly ſubmitted to the honourable Houſes of Parlia- 
« ment. By Thomas Goodwyn, Sydrack Sympſon, Philip Nye, Jer. 
„ Burroughs, and William Bridge, the authors thereof. Lond. 1643.” 
In quarto. Their ſyſtem is a middle way betwixt Browniim and preſ- 
bytery, This piece was anſwered by one A. S. the perſon intended 
by Milton. Some Obſervations and Annotations upon the Aroro- 
© G6ETICALL NARRATION, humbly ſubmitted to the honourable Houſes 
« of Parliament, the moſt reverend and learned divines of the Aſſem- 
* bly, and all the proteſtant churches here in this iſland and abroad. 
„Lond. 1644. In quarto. The Dedication is ſubſcribed A.S. The 
independents then retorted upon A. S. in a pamphlet called A Reply 
« of the two Brothers to A.S. Wherein you have Obſervations, An- 
© notations, &c. upon the APOLOGETICALL Narration, With a 
« plea for liberty of conſcience for the apologiſts church-way : againſt 
« the cavils of the ſaid A. S. formerly called M. S. to A. 8. &c, &c. 
“Lond. 1644. In quarto, I quote from the ſecond edition enlarged. 
There is another piece by A. S. It is called a“ Reply to the ſecond 
Return.“ This I have never ſeen. His name was never known. 

Samuel Rutherford was one of the chief commiſſioners of the 
church of Scotland who ſate with the Aſſembly at Weſtminſter, and 
who concurred in ſettling the grand points of presbyterian diſcipline. 


He was profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Saint Andrew's, * 
45 


„ 
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By ſhallow Edwards and Scotch what d'ye call: 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 


has left a great variety of Calviniſtic tracts. He was an avowed enemy 
to the independents, as appears from his Diſputation on pretended 
liberty of conſcience, 1649, This was anſwered by John Cotton a 
Separatiſt of New England. It js hence eaſy to ſee, why Rotherford 
was an obnoxious character to Milton, | 


12. By frallow Edwards. ] It is not the Gancrena of Thomas 
Edwards that is here the object of Milton's "reſentment, as Doctor 
Newton and Mr. Thyer have ſuppoſed. Edwards had attacked Mil. 
ton's favourite plan of independency, in a pamphlet full of miſerable 
invectives, immediately and profeſſedly levelled againſt the Ayoro- 
GETICALL NARkRATION abovementioned, and entitled, * AnTaro- 
oA, or a full anſwer to the AFoLOGETICALL NARRATION, &c, 
« Wherein is handled many of the Controverſies of theſe times, by 
„T. Edwards miniſter of the goſpel, Lond 1644.” In quarto. But 
Edwards had ſome time before publiſhed his opinions againſt congre- 
gational churches, © Reaſons againit the independent government of 
* particular congregations: as allo againſt the toleration of ſuch 
* churches to be erected in this kingdome. Together with an anſwer 
4 to ſuch reaſons as are commonly alledged for a toleration, Preſented 
jn all humility to the honourable houſe of Commons, &c. | By 
* Thomas Edwards, &c. Lond. 1641.“ In quarto. However, in the 
GaNncRENA, not leſs than in theſe two tracts, it had been his buſineſs 
to blacken the/opponents of presbyterian uniformity, that the parlia- 
ment might check their growth by penal ſtatutes. Againſt ſuch ene. 
mies, Milton's chief hope of enjoying a liberty of conſcience, and a 
permiſſion to be of any religion but popery, was in Cromwell, who 
for political reaſons allowed all profeſſions; and who is thus addreſſed 
as the great guardian of religious independence, SONN. xvi, 11. 


New foes ariſe, 
Threatening to bind our souls in SECULAR CHAINS : 
Help us to ſave FREE CONSCIENCE from the paw 
Of HIRELING WOLVES, Whoſe goſpel is their maw. 


12. And Scotch what d ye call.) Perhaps Henderſon, or George 
Galaſpie, another Scotch 'miniſter with a harder name, and one of 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners at Weſtminſter. But I wiſh not to be- 
wilder myſe:f or my readers any farther in the library of fanaticiſm. 
' Happily the books, as well as the names, of the enthuſiaſts on both 
fides of the queſtion, are almoſt all conſigned to oblivion, 


Your 


— 
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Your plotsand packing worſe than thoſeof Trent, 

That ſo the Parlament 

May with their wholeſome and preventive ſhears 16 
Clip your phylacteries, though bauk your ears, 

And ſuccour our juſt fears, 

When they ſhall read this clearly in your charge, 

New Preſbyter is but Old Prieſt writ large. 20 


14. rue plots and packing worſe than thoſe of Trent.) The famous 
council of Trent. 


17. Clip your pbylacteries, though baut your ears.) Tickell; I think, 
is the firſt who gives Sault, or bauk, from the errata of edition 1673, 
which has Sant. Fenton retains the errour from Tonſon's text, The 
line-ſtands thus in the manuſcript, 


Crop ye as cloſe as marginal P 


's ears. 


That is, Prynne, whoſe ears were cropped cloſe in the pillory, and 
who was fond of oſtentatiouſly loading the margin of his voluminous 
books with a parade of authorities. But why was the line altered, 
when this piece was firſt printed in 1673, as Prynne had been then 
dead four years ? Perhaps he was unwilling to revive, and to expoſe 
to the triumph of the royaliſts now reſtored, this diſgrace of one of the 
leading heroes of the late faction. Notwithltanding Prynne's apoſtacy. 
The meaning of the preſent context is, Check your inſolence, with- 
out proceeding to cruel puniſhments.” To 4a/k, is to ſpare. 
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To the NIGHTINGAIL E. 


Nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 
XZ Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill, 


® Petrarch, ſays doctor Newton, has gained the reputation of being 
the firſt author and inventor of this ſpecies of poetry. This is a great 
miſtake : for Guitone d* Arezzo, who flouriſhed about the year 1250, 
many years before Petrarch was born, firſt uſed the meaſure obſerved 
in the Sonnet ; a meaſure, which the great number of ſimilar termi- 
gations renders eaſy in the Italian, but difficult in our language. 
F | | | Dr. J. WarToN. 
Do the Nigbtingale.] Let it not be deemed invidious, although per- 
baps Thomſon himſelf might have thought it ſo, to compare the fol- 
towing exquiſite Ode with this Sonnet of Milton. 
 O Nightingale, beſt poet of the grove, 
That plaintive ſtrain can ne' er belong to thee, 
Bleſt in the full poſſeſſion of thy love: 
O lend that ſtrain, ſweet Nightingale, to me! 


*Tis mine, alas! to mourn my wretched fate : 
I love a maid who all my boſam charms, 
Yet loſe my days without this lovely mate ; 

' Inhuman fortune keeps her from my arms. 


You, happy birds! by nature's ſimple laws, 
Lead your ſoft lives, ſuſtain'd by nature fare; 
Lou dwell wherever roving fancy draws, 

And love and ſong is all your pleaſing care. 


But we, vain ſlaves of intereſt and of pride, 

Dare not be bleſt, leſt envious tongues ſhould blame: 
And hence, in vain, I languiſh for my bride ; 

O mourn with me, ſweet bird, my hapleſs flame, 


Worxrs of Thomſon. 4t0. vol. i. P · 463. Dr. J. . 
| | 9 


* 


EFUNRNKT OS wb 
Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart doſt fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that cloſe the eye of day, 5 
Firſt heard before the ſhallow cuccoo's bill, 


No poet has more f uently celebrated the nightingale than Mil- 
ton. Where he ſays in PAR AD. L. B. iv. 603. 


— The wakeful nightingale, 
She ALL NIGHT LONG her amorous deſcant ſung, &c. 
Perhaps he remembered Petrarch, Soxx. x. 
El'roſignuol, che dolcemente a Pombra 
TuTTE LE noOTTE fi lamenta e piagne. 


See alſo Par A. L. vii. 435. Where doctor Newton obſerves, © his 
„ fondneſs for this At bird is very remarkable,” 


4. While the jolly hours lead on propitions May.) Becauſe the ni ght- 
ingale is ſuppoſed to begin ſinging in April. So Sydney, in Exo- 
Land's HLIcox, Signat. O. edit. 1614. 
The nightingale, ſo ſoone as Aprill bringeth 
Vnto her reſted ſenſe a perfect waking, 
While late bare earth proud of new clothing ſpringeth, 
Singes out her woes, &e. 
5. Thy liquid notes that cliſe the eye of day.) So in Comvs, v. 978. 

And thoſe happy climes that lie 
Where day never s5HUTS his EYE. 

And in Lycivas, v. 26. | 
Under the opening ET ELIDs of the morn. 


Compare Browne, Ba Ir. Pas r. B. ii. S. iii. p. 78. 


When from a wood, wherein the EVE of Dar. 
Had long a ſtranger beene, 


6. Firſt heard before the ſhallow cuccoo's bill, &e.] That is, if they 
happen to be heard before the cuckow, it is lucky for the lover. But 
Spenſer calls the cuckow the meſſenger of ſpring, and ſuppoſes that. 
bis trumpet ſhrill warns all lovers to wait upon Cupid, Soxx. ix. 
Jonſon gives this appellation to the nightingale, in the 840 Suzr- 
HERD, A. ii. S. vi. a 

But beſt, the dear good angel of the ſpring. 
The nightingale, —— 


Axel is meſſenger. And the whole expreſſion ſertits to be literally 
Tt 2 from 


F 
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Portend ſucceſs in love; O if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous pow'r to thy ſoft lay, 
Now timely ſing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretel my hopeleſs doom in ſome grove nigh; 
As thou from year to year haſt ſung too late 11 
For my relief, yet hadſt no reaſon why: 
Whether the Muſe, or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I ſerve, and of their train am I. 


| | RR: 

Donna leggiadra il cui bel nome honora 
L'herboſa val di Rheno, e il nobil varco, | 
Bene è colui d'ogni valore ſcarco 
Qual tuo ſpirto gentil non innamoro, 

Che dolcemente moſtra fi di fuora 8 
De ſui atti ſoavi glamai parco, 

E i don', che ſon d'amor ſaette ed arco, 
La onde l' alta tua virtu s'infiora. 
from a Re of Sappho, preſerved by the ſcholiaſt on Sophocles, 
ELECTR. v. 148. : 
HPOZ A ATTEAOYL, iptpemve; 4ndav. 


Veris nuntia, amabiliter cantans luſtinia. 


Or from one of Simonides, of the ſwallow. Schol. Ariſtoph. Av. v. 
1410. | 
arr RAO H EADOE odvogus, xvavic xinidar. 
Nuntia inclyta veris ſuaveolentis, fuſca hirundo. 


Milton laments afterwards, that hitherto the nightingale had not pre- 
| eeded the cuckow as ſhe ought; had always ſung too late, that is, 


after the cuckow. 
| Quando 


Fr 


as 
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Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti | 
Che mover poſſa duro alpeſtre legno 10 
Guardi ciaſcun a gli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 
L'entrata, chi di te ſi truova indegno; | 
Gratia ſola di ſu gli vaglia, inanti 
Che'l diſio amoroſo al cuor 8'invecchi. 


III. 

Qual in colle aſpro, al imbrunir di ſera 

L'avezza giovinetta paſtorella | 

Va bagnando Vherbetta ſtrana e bella 

Che mal fi ſpande a diſuſata ſpera 
Fuor di ſua natia alma primavera, 9 
Coſi Amor meco insd la lingua ſnella 

Deſta il fior novo di ſtrania favella, 


. Qual i in colle aſpro, al bun di ſera.] To expreſs the approach 
of evening, the Italians ſay, fu Pimbrunir. And thus Petrarch, as 
Mr. Bowle obſerves, ** IMBRUNIR veggio la SERA,” CANZ. Xxxvii. 
Miltan had this Italian word in his head, where he uſes the word 
ImBROWN, in Para. L. B. iv. 246. 


Where the unpierc'd ſhade 
ImBROwWN'D the noontide bowers, —— 


80 alſo, in II. Pexs. v. 134. 


And ſhadows BRowr that Sylvan loves | 
Of pine and monumental oak. | | 
Compare Taſſo, GikR. Lis, C. xiv. 70. | 
Quinci ella in cima a una montagna aſcende | 
Diſhabitata, e d'ombre o/cura, e BRUNA. 
3. Va bagnando Þ berbetta, &c ] See Petrarch's Canzon E juſt 
quoted, v, 24. 
Da BAGNAR l'nER BT, &. 


Mentre 
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Mentre io di te, vezzoſamente altera, 
Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteſo 
E'l bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno. 10 
Amor lo volſe, ed io a l'altrui peſo | 
Seppi ch' Amor coſa mai volſe indarno. 
Deh l foſs' il mio cuor lento el duro ſeno 
A chi pianta dal ciel fi buon terreno. 


8 | CANZONE#, 
D Idonſi donne e giovani amoroſi 
M' accoſtandoſi attorno, e perche ſcrivi, 
Perche tu ſcrivi in lingua ignota e ſtrana 
Verſeggiando d' amor, e eome t'oſi? 
Dinne, ſe la tua ſpema ſia mai vans, 5 
E de penſieri lo miglior t' arrivi 
Coſi mi van burlando, altri rivi 
Altri lidi t'aſpettan, ed altre onde 


* Not to diſturb the numbers of the Sonnets, I have placed the 
Caxzone here, according to the other editions. It is from Petrarch, 
that Milton mixes the Caxzone with the SMT TO. Dante regarded 
the Caxzone as the molt perfect ſpecies of lyric compoſition, Della 
Vous. ELoqu. c. iv. But for the Canzone he allows more laxity 
than for the Sonnet. He ſays, when the Song is written on a grave 
or tragic ſubject, it is denominated Caxzoxx, and when on & comic, 
CANTILENA, as diminutive. 

7, —— Altri rivi 

Altri lidi aſpettan, ed altre onde, &c.] See Lycinas, v. 174. 
Where other groves, and other ſhores along, &c. 


The Lady implied in the Italian Sonnets is perhaps Leonora, of 
whom more will be ſaid hereafter. 
Nelle 
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Nelle cut verdi ſponde 

Spuntati ad har, ad hor a la tua chioma 10 

L' immortal guiderdon d' eterne frondi 

Perche alle ſpalle tue ſoverchia ſoma ? 
Canzon dirotti, e tu per me riſpondi 

Dice mia Donna, el ſuo dir, & il mio cuore 

Queſta e lingua di cui fi vanta Amore. 15 


A 
Diodati, e te'l dirò con maraviglia, 
Quel ritroſo io ch'ampor ſpreggiar ſolea 
E de ſuoi lacci ſpeſſo mi ridea 
Gia caddi, ov'huom dabben talhor s impiglia. 
Ne treccie d' oro, ne guancia vermigha 5 
M' abbaglian sl, ma ſotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che'l cuor bea, 
Portamenti alti honeſti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel ſereno fulgor d' amabil nero, | 
Parole adorne di lingua piu d'una, 10 


5. Ne treccie d'oro, ne guancia vermiglia, 
M abbaglian fi, &c.) So in Couus, v. 758, 


What need a vERrmMiL-tinQur'd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, and treſſes like the morn ? 
And on the DeaTH or A Fair INFANT, v. 5. 
— That lovely dye 
That did thy CHEEK ENVERMBIL, —— 


Milton's Eve has golden treſſes. 
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E'l cantar che di mezzo Vhemiſpero 
Traviar ben puo la faticoſa Luna, 

i degli occhi ſuoi auventa fi gran fuoco 
Che Fincerar'gli orecchi mi fia poco. 


V. 
per certo i bei voſtr occhi, Donna mia 
Eſſer non puo che non ſian lo mio ſole 
Si mi percuoton forte, come ei ſuole 
Per l'arene di Libia chi s'invia, 


2. — Non fian lo mio ſole 
Si mi percnoton forte. ——] 80 Arioſto, Orr. Fur, C. viii. 20, 


PExcorz il $OLE dente il vicin colle. 
Again, C. *. $6. | 
PercoTE il sor nel colle e fa ritorno. 
Milton has the ſame Italian idiom in Pax AD. L. B. iv. 244. 
| —— Where the AY ſun firſt warmly sMoTE 
The open held. 
So alſo Shakeſpeare, Love's "11% Losr, A. iv. S. iii. 
As thy eyebeams when their freſh Rays have 8MoTE 
The dew of night that on my cheeks down flows. 
Virgil ſays of light, Ex. viii. 25. 
—— Summique FERIT laquearia tecti. 
And V. Flaccus, ARGON. i. 496. 


PERCUSSAQUE fole ſequuntur | 
Scuta virum, — 


And Statius, Tres. vi. 666, 


Qualis Biſtoniis clypeus Mavortis in agris 
Luce mala Pangza FERIT. —— 


I will add a parallel from Prudentius, as it it illuſtrates another paſſage _ 


of Milton, Hymn, ii. 6, 


Caligo terræ ſcinditur 
Solis PERCUssA ſpiculo. 


Pe 
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Mentre un caldo vapor (ne ſenti pria) 5 
Da quel lato ſi ſpinge ove mi duole, 

Che forſe amanti nelle lor parole 

Chiaman ſoſpir; io non ſo che fi ſia: 

Parte rinchiuſa, e turbida fi cela | 
Scoſſo mi il petto, e poi n'uſcendo poco 10 
Quivi d' attorno o s'agghiaccia, o 8'ingiela ; 

Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 
Tutte le notti a me ſuol far piovoſe 

Finche mia Alba riven colma di roſe. 

. VI. 

Giovane piano, e ſemplicetto amante 
Poi che fuggir me ſteſſo in dubbio ſono, 
Madonna a voi del mio cuor I'humil dono 
Faro divoto ; io certo a prove tante 

L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, coſtante, 

De penſieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 
Qando rugge il gran mondo, e ſcocca il tuono, 
S' arma di ſe, e d' intero diamante, 2 

Tanto del forſe, e d' invidia ficuro, 

Di timori, e ſperanze al popol uſe _ 10 

Quanto d'ingegno, e d'alto valor vago, | 


80 in Pan Ab. L. B. vi. 1 5. Of morning. 


—— From before her vaniſh'd Niohr 
SHOT THROUGH With orient beams. 


ww & 
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E di cetta ſonora, e delle muſe : 5 J 


Sol troverete in tal parte men duro 
Ove Amor miſe Vinſanabil ago *. 
| ( 


: „ ED 

| On his being arrived to the age of 23. 

| | | How ſoon hath Time, the ſubtle thief of youth, 
| | Stoln on his wing my three and twentieth year 1 
| My haſting days fly on with full career, - 
But my late ſpring no bud or bloſſom ſhew'th. 


* Milton had a natural ſeverity of mind. For love-verſes, his Italian 
Sonnets have a remarkable air of gravity and dignity, They are free 
from the metaphyſics of Petrarch, and are more in the manner of 
Dante. Yet he calls his ſeventh Sonnet, 'in a Letter printed from the 
Cambridge manuſcript by Birch, a compoſition in the PxTzarcalan 

In 1762, the late Mr. Thomas Hollis examined the Laurentian li- 

| brary at Florence, for fix Italian Sonnets of Mikon, addreſſed to his 
friend Chimentelli ; and, for other Italian and Latin compoſitions and 
various original letters, ſaid to be remaining in manuſcript at Florence. 
He ſearched alſo for an original buſt in marble of Milton, ſuppoſed 
to be ſomewhere in that city. But he was unſucceſsful in his curious 
Inquiries. 

2. Stoln on his wing my three and twentieth year.) Mr. Bowle here 

Cites ALL's WELL THAT ENDS WELL, A. v. S. iii, 
8 —— On our quick'ſt decrees 

The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of Time 

STEALS, &er we can effect them, — _ 


But the application of sT AL is different, In Shakeſpeare, Time 
comes imperceptibly upon, ſo as to prevent, our purpoſes. In 
Milton, Time, as imperceptibly and filently, brings on his wing, 
in his flight, the poet's twenty third year. Juvenal ſhould not here 
be forgotten, in a paſſage of conſummate elegance. Sar. ix. 129. 


Dum ſerta, unguenta, puellas, 
Poſcimus, OBREPIT NON 1NTELLECTA ſenectus. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps my ſemblance might deceive the truth, 3 
That I to manhood am arriv'd ſo near, 
And inward ripeneſs doth much leſs appear, 
That ſome more timely-happy ſpirits indu th. 

Yet be it leſs or more, or ſoon or ſlow, | | 

It ſhall be till in ſtricteſt meaſure even 10 
To that ſame lot, however mean or high, | 


Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 
Heaven; | 
All is, if I have grace to uſe it ſo, 
As ever in my great Taſk-Maſter's eye. 


VII. | 
When the aſſault was intended to the City. 


Captain or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 

Whoſe chance on theſe defenſeleſs doors may ſeiſe, 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 5 
That call fame on ſuch gentle acts as theſe, 
And he can ſpread thy name o'er lands and ſeas, 
Whatever clime the ſun's bright circle warms. 


1. Captain or Colonel, or Knight in arms.] So Shakeſpeare, K. Rr- 
CHARD ii. A. i. S. iii, Where Bolingbroke enters a in ar- 
* mour,” 


K, Rich, Marſhal, aſk yonder xN1Gav 18 ARMS. - 
e | Lift 


— — 
— * — — —— — 2 — — _—_— 
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Lift not thy ſpear againſt the Muſes bow'r: 
The great Emathian conqueror bid ſpare 10 
The houſe of Pindarus, when temple' and tow'r 
Went to the ground: And the repeated air 
Of fad Electra's poet had the pow'r 
To fave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 


10. The great Emathian congueror did ſpare | 
The houſe of Pindarus. —) As a poet, Milton had as good right 


to expect this favour as Pindar. Nor was the Engliſh monarch leſs a 
protector of the arts, and a lover of poetry, than Alexander. As a ſub. 


jet, Milton was too conſcious that his ſituation was precarious, and 
that his ſeditious tracts had forfeited all protenſions to his ſovereign's 
mercy. 

Mr. Bowle here refers us to Pliny, L. vii. c. 29. Alexander Mag. 
* nus Pindari vatis familiæ penatibuſque juſſit parci, cum Thebas 
« caperet.” And to the old commentator on Spenſer” s Paſtorals, who 
relates this incident more at large, and where it might have firſt m_ 
Milton-as a great reader of Spenſer. 


11. ==— When temple and toto r 


Went to the ground. J Tzurr and Towsx is a frequent 
combination in the old metrical romances. See SEOE of J8RUSALEM, 


MSS. Corr. Cal. A. 2. f.122. And Davie's ALEXANDER, Bibl. Bodl. 


f. 112. Our author has it again, Pa RAD. Res. B. iii. 268, 
| O'er hill and dale, 
Foreſt, and field, and flood, TEMPLEs AND TOWERS, 
And again, in the deſcription of the buildings of Rome, ibid, B. iv. 34 


An imperial city ſtood 
With TowREs and TEMPLES proudly elevate. 


- 13. Of ſad Electra poet, &c.] Plutarch relates, that when the 


Lacedemonian general Lyſander took Athens, it was propoſed 1 in a 


council of war intirely to raſe the city, and convert its ſite into a 


deſert. But during the debate, at a banquet of the chief officers, a 

certain Phocian ſung ſome fine anaſtrophics from a chorus of the 
Exer of Euripides; which ſo affected the hearers, that they de- 
clared it an unworthy act, to reduce a place, ſo celebrated for the 


production of illuftrious men, to total ruin and deſolation. The lines 


1 ** are at v. 168, 
| Agapprparonts 4 epa, Aae H- 
Atzrpe werd c &ygoTigen TH 
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IX. | 
To a viRTvous YoUNG LADY. 


Lady that in the prime of earlieſt youth | 
Wiſely haſt ſhunn'd the broad way and the green, 
And with thoſe few art eminently ſeen, 88 

That labour up the hill of heavenly truth, 


The better part with Mary and with Ruth 5 


Choſen thou haſt; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity' and ruth. 
Thy care is fix'd, and zealouſly attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 10 
And hope that reaps not ſhame. Therefore be ſure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaſtful friends 
Paſſes to bliſs at the mid hour of night, 
Haſt gain'd thy entrance, Virgin wiſe and pure. 


n appears, however, that Lyſander ordered the walls and fortiſica- 


tions to be demoliſhed, See Plutareh. Oye, tom. ii. Vir. p. 807. 
Par. 1572. 8“. | | 

By the epithet sab, Milton denominates the pathetic character of 
Euripides. ReesaTEDd ſignifies recited. 


14. To ſave th Athenian walls from ruin bare, ] See qur author's 


PsaLM vii. 60. 


Fall on his crown with ruin $TEEP, 
The meaning in both inſtances is obvious and ſimilar, 
This is one of Milton's beſt Sonnets, It was written in 1642, when 
the King's army was arrived at Brentford, and had thrown the whole 
city into coniternation,” 


12. Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaftful friends.) Fx AST Tur 


is an epithet in Spenſer, He alludes to the midnight ſeaſting of the 


Jews before the conſummation of marriage, 


X. To 
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To the Lady Max ARET Lev. 
Dau ghter to that good Earl, once Preſident 
Of England's Council, and her Treaſury, 
Who liv'd in both, unſtain'd with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himſelf content, | 
Till ſad the breaking of that Parlament 5 
Broke him, as that diſhoneſt victory 
At Chæronea, fatal to liberty, 
Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. 
Though later born than to have known the days 
Wherein your father floriſh'd, yet by you, 10 
Madam, methinks I ſee him living yet; 4 
80 well your words his noble virtues praiſe, 
That all both judge you to relate them true, 
And to poſſeſs them, honour'd Margaret. 


„ 
On the detraction which followed upon my writing 
Certain treatiſes. | 
A book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordon, 


1. Daughter to that good earl, &c.] See Dugdale's Baron. ii. 450. 
8. — %% man eloquent.) Ifocrates, aged ninety nine years, who 
died on hearing the news of the victory obtained by Philip of Mace- 
don over the Athenians and their allies, A republic brought under 
the dominion of a king, was a part of the Grecian hiſtory which 


Milton was likely to remember. 


1. 4 book was writ of late call'd Tetrachordin.) Milton wiſhed he 


had not wrote this work in Engliſh, This is obſerved by Mr. _ 


* 
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The ſubject new : it walk d the town a while, 
Numb' ring good intellects; now ſeldom por d on. 


who points out the following proof, in the Dzrens10 szCUNDA, 
„ Vellem hoc tantum, ſermone vernaculo me non ſcripfifſe : non 
« enim in vernas lectores incidiſſem, quibus ſolenne eſt ſua bona ig- 
« norare, aliorum mala irridere.” Prosz-works, ii, 331, 


This was one of Milton's books publiſhed in conſequence of his 
divorce from his firſt wife, Mary the daughter of Mr. Richard Powell 
of Forreſthill four miles from Oxford, a gentleman of good family 
and repute, They were married at Forreſthill in 1643, where the 
wedding was kept. About a month after marriage, ſhe withdrew her- 
ſelf from his houſe, and returned to her friends in diſguſt. After a 
ſeparation of four years, during which time Milton wrote more than 
one treatiſe in favour of divorce, a happy reunion took place. Mr. 
Powell's manſion ſtill remains; in which Mr. Mickle, the ingenious 
tranſlator of the Lus1ap, lately made a ſearch, with a view of find- 
ing ſome of Milton's letters or papers. There. is an old paper-room 
or deſerted ſtudy in the houſe, where are many obſolete family wri- 
tings, with letters to and from Mr. Powell, who was a great royaliſt 
in the rebellion, One of the letters is a requiſition, dated about 1645, 
from fir Thomas Glemham governor of Oxford-garriſon, and late a 
gentleman commoner of Trinity college, to Mr, Powell, to ſend a 
large quantity of winnowed wheat into the city of Oxford, then be- 
ſieged. At length he diſcovered a ſmall paper-book, in which were 
written four or five poems, of the hand-writing of about the cloſe of 
the reign of James the firſt. One of them is the copy of a well-known 
old Engliſh ballad. The reſt I never ſaw before. Some of them have 
conſiderable merit, but none ſeem to be the compoſitions of Milton. 
It is however likely they were left there in conſequence of Milton's 
intercourſe and connections with the family, The Powells were ſha- 


rers of abbey-land in Oxfordſhire, They were ſeated in the diſſolved 


monaſtery of Sandford near Oxford ; and one of them built the Go- 
thic manerial ſtone-houſe, now ſtanding, at that village, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, Wood mentions John Powell, a great cavalier, 
living at Sandford in 1661, D1arie, vol. ii. p. 174. But this was 
not Milton's father-in-law. Richardfon juſtly conjectures, that the 
circumſtances of Milton's reconciliation to this lady are beautifully 
ſhadowed in a like ſcene between Adam and Eve, Pax AD. L. B. x, 
937. But none have obſerved, that Milton alludes to ſome of the 
particulars of this marriage, and its conſequences, in the following 
ipeech of Samſon, Sams. Acox. 219. 


The 


= 
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Cries the ſtall- reader, Bleſs us ! what a word on 5 
A title page is this ! and ſome in file 

tand ſpelling falſe, while one might walk to Mile. 
End Green. Why is it harder, Sirs, than Gordon, 


Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galaſp ? 9 


Thoſe rugged names toour like mouths grow ſleek, 
That would have made Quintilian ſtare and gaſp. 
Thy age, like ours, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp, 

When thou taught'ſt Cambridge, and king Ed- 

ward Greek. | 


The r1&sT I ſaw at Timna, and ſhe pleas'd 

Me, vor MY PARENTS, that I ſought to wed 
The DAUGHTER OF AN INFIDEL : they knew not, 
That what I mention'd was of God, &c, —  - 
She proving FALSE, &Cc, —— 


The Chorus had juſt obſerved, v. 21 5. 


I oft have heard men wonder | 
Why thou ſhould'ſt wed PrilisTIan women, rather 
Than of thine own TR1BE fairer, or as fair. | 


To ſay nothing of the diſſatisfaction ſhe had conceived at her husband's 
unſocial and philoſophical ſyſtem of life, ſo different from the convi- 
vial plenty and chearfulneſs of her father's family, it is probable that 
the quarrel was owing to party. But when Cromwell's faction pre- 
vailed, Mr. Powell, who had taken an active part in aſſiſting the king 
during the ſiege of Oxford, finding his affairs falling into diſtreſs, for 
prudential reaſons ſtrove to bring about an agreement between Milton 
and his daughter. Aubrey ſays, that ſhe could not bear to hear the 
outcries of her husband's nephews, his pupils, whom he frequently 


corrected too ſeverely. 


TerrxaciorDon ſignifies Expoſitions on the four chief places in 
Scripture which mention marriage or nullities in marriage. 

9. Colkitto, or Macrdonnel, or Galaſp.] Some of the Scotch writers againſt 
the independents. See verſes on the Foxcers oF ConscignCe, &c. 


13. Hated not learning worſe than toad or aſp.) Mr. Bowle quotes 


Halle, Rich, ii. f. 54. Diverſe noble perſonages hated Kinge 


* Richard worſe than a foade or 4 ſerpent.” IV 
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Farne Md 
On the Aux. 47177 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, _ 
When ftrait a barbarous noiſe environs me 
Of owls and cuccoos, aſſes, apes and dogs: 4 
As when thoſe hinds that were transform'd to frogs 
Rail'd at Latona's twin-born progeny, _ 
Which after held the ſun and moon in fee. 
But this is got by caſting pearl to hogs; _ 
That bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 9 
And ſtill revolt.when truth would ſet them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 
For who loves that, muſt firſt be wiſe and good; 
But from that mark how far they rove we ſee 
For all this waſte of wealth, and loſs of blood. 


XIII. 
To Mr. H. LAwE S on his Airs *. 


| Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſic how to ſpan - 


3. When ftrait a barbarous noiſe, &c.) Milton was violently cenſured 
by the presbyterian clergy for his TETRAchIO R Don, and other tracts 
of that tendency, See Ovid, MzTa, vi. 381. 

* Henry Lawes was the ſon of Thomas Lawes a vicar choral of 
Salisbury cathedral. He was perhaps at firſt a choir-boy of that 
church, With his brother William; he was educated under Giovanni 

"WY Coperario, 
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Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas ears, committing ſhort and long; 


| Coperatio, ſuppoſed by Fenton in his Notes on Waller to be an Ita. 


lian, but really an Engliſhman under the plain name of John Cooper, 


at the expence of Edward earl of Hertford, In the year 1625, he 


became a gentleman of the royal chapel, and was afterwards of the 


private Music to king Charles the firſt. In 1633, in conjunction with 


Simon Ives, he compoſed the muſic to a Maſk preſented at Whitehall 
on Candlemas night-by the gentlemen of the four inns of court, un. 
der the direction of ſuch grave characters as Noy the attorney-general, 
Edward Hyde afterwards earl of Clarendon, Selden, and Bulſtrode 
Whitelock. Lawes and Ives received each one hundred pounds as 
compoſers; and the whole coſt, to the great offence of the puritani- 
cal party, amounted to more than one thouſand pounds. Lawes ap- 
pears to have been well acquainted with the belt poets, and the moſt 
pular of the nobility of his times. Beſides what I have mentioned 
in Comvs, he ſet to muſic all the Lyrics in Waller's Poems firſt pub. 
liſhed in 1645. Among which is an Ode addreſſed to Lawes by 
Waller, full of high compliments. One of the pieces of Waller was 
ſet by Lawes in 1635. He compoſed the Songs in the Pozms and 
a Maſque, of Thomas Carew. See third edit. 1651. p. ult, The 
Masque was exhibited 1633. In the title-page to Comedies, Tra- 
„ gicomedies, and other Poems,” by William Cartwright, publiſhed 
in 1651, it is ſaid, that The Ayres and Songs were ſet by Mr. 
« Henry Lawes. And Lawes himſelf has a commendatory poem 
prefixed, inſcribed * To the memory of my moſt deſerving and 
* peculiar friend Mr. William Cartwright.“ I have mentioned Lawcs's 
* Ayres and Dialogues for one, two, and three voices, 1653.“ See 
Note on Couus, v. 85. The words of the numerous Songs in that 
work, are by ſome of the moſt eminent poets of the day, A few 
oung noblemen are alſo contributors. One of the pieces is a poem 
by John Birkenhead called“ an Anniverſary on the Nuptials of John 
4% earl of Bridgewater, Jul. 22, 1642.” p. 33. This was the young 
Lord Brackley, who ated the Firlt Brother in Comus, and who mar- 
ried, about nineteen, Elizabeth daughter of William carl of Newcaſtle “. 
The firſt piece in the book is the ComPLainT of ARIADxR, written 
by Cartwright abovementioned, and printed in his Poems. For a 


® She died 1663, leaving a numerous iſſue, She was a moſt amiable woman, The earl, 
her husband, ordered it to be recorded on his tomb, in Gadefden-church, that he © en- 
« joyed, almoſt twenty two years, all the happineſs that a man could receive in the ſweet 
« ſociety of the beſt of wives. See above, p. 113 In the Newcaſtle book on Horſe- 


- manſhip, there is a print of this earl of Bridgewater and his counteſs, grouped with others, 


L inſorm the lovers of Cox us, that there is alſo a large mezzotinto plate in quarto of this 
earl, done in 1680, from a piture by W, Claret, an imitator of Ieh, which 1 beer 
at Aldridge. | 


compoſition 


F 
"A 
I” 
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Thy worth and ſleill exempts thee from the throng 
With praiſe, enough for enyy to look wan; 6 


7 


compoſition to one of the airs, of this piece, whieh gained unuſual 
and exceſſive applauſt, Lawes is faid to be the firſt who introduced 
the Italian ſtyle of muſic into England. In the Preface, he ſays he 
kad formerly compoſed airs/to/ Italian and Spaniſh words: and, al- 
lowing the Italians to be the chief maſters of the muſical art, con- 
cludes that England ha produced as able muſicians as any country of 
Europe, and cenſures the prevailing fondneſs for Italian words. T 
this Preſuke, among others, are prefixed Waller's' verſes — 
tioned, and two copies by Edward and John Philips, Milton's nephews, 
Beſides his Pſalms, printed for Moſeley in 1648, and to which this 
SoxNET is prefixed, he compoſed tunes to Sandys's admirable ypara- 
PHRASE on the Pſalms, publiſhed in folio, in 165 3. Wood ſays, that 
he had ſeen a poem written by fir W. Raleigh, which had a muſi- 
cal compoſition of two parts ſet to it by the incomparable artiſt 
« Henry Lawes.” Ar EX. Oxon. ii. p. 441. num. 510. More of 
Lawes's works are in the Treafury of Muſick, 1669. And in the 
Muſical Companion, 1662. And in other collections of that age. See 
Notes on Co us, v. 86. 201. 230. 23 1. 494. Cromwell's uſurpation 

end to Maſks and muſic: and Lawes, being diſpoſſeſſed of his appoints 
ments, chiefly employed that gloomy period in teaching a few young 
ladies to ſing. His irreproachable life, ingenudus deportment, and liberal 
connections, had raiſed even the credit of his profeſſion. Wood -ſays 
that his great benefactors during his ſufferings for the royal eauſe in 
the rebellion and afterwards, were the ladies Alice and Maty: the 
carl of Bridgewater's daughters. MSS. Muſ. As HM. D. 17. 4toi p.115. 
In the year 1660, he was reſtored to his places and practice 3 and had 
the happineſs to compoſe the coronation-anthem for the exiled mo- 
narch. He died in 1662, and was buried in eee Of 
all the panegyrics which he received from his contemporaries, Miltan's 
muſt be allowed to be the moſt honourable, And Milton's, praiſe is 
likely to be founded on truth. Milton, was himſelf. a fcilful /pexs 
former on the organ, and a judge of muſic; and even after * mux- 
ther of the king, at a time when the royaliſts were univerſally perſe- 
cuted or diſcountenanced by the predominant faction, he continued 
his friendſhip for Lawes, whoſe attachments and principles had been 
ſtrongly on the fide of the royal cauſe, Lawes's brother William 
was killed in 1645 at the ſiege of Cheſter: and it is ſaid, that the 
king wore a private mourning for his death Of William's ſeparate 
works, there are two bulky manuſcript volumes in ſcore, for various 
inſtruments, in the Mufic School at Oxford. In one of them, I know' 
not if with any of Henry's intermixed, are his original compoſitions 
for Maſks performed before the king and at the Inns of Court, » 
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4 3 age thou ſhalt be wrĩit the man, 
That with ſmooth air could'ſt humour beſt our 

tongue. | = 

T hou honour' lt verſe, and verſe muſt lend her wing 
' To honour thee, the prieſt of Phœbus quire, 10 
That tun'ſt their happieſt lines in hymn, or ſtory. 

Dante ſhall give fame-leave to ſet. thee higher 
Than his Caſella, whom he woo'd to ſing 
Met i in the milder thaes of purgatory. 


the * ſchool, is an icing portrait of his brother Henry. In the 
houſe of Mr. Elderton, an attorney, at Salisbury, there is a portrait 
on board of Henry Lawes, marked with his name, and “ ztat, ſuæ 
« 26, 1622. It is not ill painted: the face and ruff in tolerable 
preſeryation, the drapery, a cloak, much Injured. 


4. — Committing ſhort and long.] COMMITTING is a Lacinifm.. | 


n Or Rory. ]: © The ſtory of Ariadne ſet by him to muſic,” 
This 4 note in the margin of this ſonnet, as it ſtands prefixed to 
Choice Pſalms put into muſick by Henry and William Lawes, Lond. 
4 for H. Moſeley 1648.” The infcription is there, , To my friend 

4 Mr. Hrn RY LAWES.“ In the ninth line, is the true reading lend, as 
in the manuſeript, for „. ſend her wing,” as in the edition 1673. 


14. "Than his Caſella, &c.] Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory ſees 
_ a veſſel approaching the ſhore, freighted with ſouls under the con- 
duct of an angel, to be cleanſed from their fins and made fit for Pa- 


radiſe, When they are diſembarked, the poet recognizes in the croud 


his old friend Caſella the muſician. The! interview is ſtrikingly ima- 


gined, and in the courſe of an affectionate dialogue, the poet requeſts 
a ſoothing air; and Caſella ſings, with the moſt raviſhing ſweetneſs, 
Dante's ſecond Canzone, eber. p- 116. vol. f iv. P. i. Ven. 1758. 4to. 
It begins, : 


Amor, che nella mente mi ragiona. | 
as Dante! s PuxcATrox. C. ii. v. 111. The Italian commentators on the 


paſſage, ſay, that Caſella, Dante's friend, was a muſician of diſtin- 


guiſhed excellence, He muſt. have died a little before the year 1300. 


In the Vatican library is a Ballatella, or Madrigal, inſcribed Lemmo 
44 Piſſeia, e Caſella diede il Suono, That is, Lemmo da Piſtoja wrote 


the words, which were ſet to muſic by Caſella. Num. 3214. f. 149. 
9 
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32323 * Ih IM el 5. 5 
On te religious memory 'of Mr. CATHARINE 


TromsoN “, my chriſtian friend, deceaſed | 
16 Decem. 1646. 


When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen'd thy juſt ſoul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didſt reſign this earthly load 
Of death, call'd life; which us from life doth ſever, 


Creſcimbeni mentions an antient manuſcript Ballatella, with Dante's 
words and his friend Scochetti's muſic. Inſcribed Parole di Dante, . 
Suono di Scocbetti. Isr. Vor. Pots. p. 409. From many parts of 
his writings, Dante appears to have been a judge and a lover of muſic. 
This is not the only circumſtance in which Milton reſembled Dante. 
By milder ſhades, our author means, ſhades comparatively much leſs 
horrible than thoſe which Dante deſcribes in the Inyerno. 


Peck ſuppoſes, that Milton, from his acquaintance with this 
Mrs. Thomſon and Thomas Ellwood, was a Quaker. Milton was cer- 
tainly of that profeſſion, or general principley in which all ſectariſts 
agree, a departure from eſtabliſhment ; and there was at leaſt one com- 
mon cauſe in which all concurred who deſerted the church, whether 
quakers, anabaptiſts, or Browniſts, In the Pax ADbtsz Recaixed, 
however, a poem ſuppoſed to have been written at the ſuggeſtion of 
Ellwood, there is a paſſage which may ſeem to favour this notion. 
B. iv. 288. & | | D 

42 50 — He who receives | 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true. 


And if ever a quaker indulges himſelf in the vanities of Engliſh 
poetry, the PARADISE REGAINED is his favourite claffic. Be this as 
it may, one is ſurpriſed to find that Milton ſhould have been ſo inti- 
mately connected with Ellwood, The early life of Ellwaod exhibits 
the exact progreſs of an enthuſiaſt. Having been a profligate youth, 
and often whipped at ſchool twice a day, he was ſuddenly converted 
by accidentally hearing a quaker's ſermon. He then had the felicity 
of following the ſteps of ſaint Paul, in ſuffering bonds and impriſon- 
ment. But theſe flight evils did not reach the ſpiritual man. He 
found the horroprs of a gaol to be green and flowery paſtures, refreſhed 
with the fountains of grace. He conſoled himſelf, as 

| | 253, 
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Thy works and alms and all thy good endevor 5 

Stay d not behind, nor in the grave were trod; 
But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Follow'd thee up to joy and bliſs for ever. 


Love led them on, and Faith who knew them beſt 


Thy hand- maids, clad them o er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew ſo dreſt, 11 


ſays, with a /nuff in a dungeon. The hiſtory of his deſultory life 
written by himſelf, and from which I collect theſe anecdotes, is filled 
with idle rambles and adventures, fooliſh ſcraps of poetry both reli- 
gious and ſatirical, and fanatical opinions. The beit and moſt. curious 
part of the book is the deſcription of Bridewell and Newgate, then the 
uſual receptacles of preaching apprentices, and frequently more full 
of ſaints than felons. - He is a voluminous controverſialiſt. He wrote 
Davrpeis, a long Engliſh poem. In the Preface of which he de- 
clares, that he has avoided * lofty language, angels, ſpirits, demons, 
c.“ p. xiii. edit. Lond, 1712. Theſe trappings were too pompous 
for the fraplicity of a quaker's poetry. Milton was fond of Ellwood's 
converſation. See his Lips, p. 136. Lond, 1714. 8/0. 

6. Stay'd not behind, nor in the grave were trod,] ** Nor in the grave 
« were trod,“ is a beautiful periphraſis for good deeds forgottep, at 
* her death,” and a happy improvement of the original line in the 
manulſcript,, | | | 
F Strait follow'd thee the path that ſaints have trol. 

7. But as Faith pointed with her golden rod.) Perhaps from the golden 
reed in the Apocalypſe. Which he mentions in Cn. Govern. B. i. 
ch. i. © The golden ſurveying reed [of the Saints] marks out and 
« meaſures every quarter and circuit of the New Jeruſalem:” Prost- 
WORKS, vol. i. 41. See allo p. 44. RT 

10. — Clad them oer with purple beams + 

And azure wings, that up they flew ſo dreſt, &c.) This is like 
the thought of the perſonification and aſcent of the Prayers of Adam 
and Eve, a fiction from Arioſto and Taſſo, Pa RAD. L. B. xi. 14. 


—— To heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor miſs'd their way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruſtrate : in they paſs'd 
Dimenſionleſs through heavenly doors, then clad 
. With incenſe, where the golden altar fam'd, 
Buy their great interceſſour, came in fight 
Before the father's throne. dE 


An 
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And ſpake the truth of thee on glorious themes 


Before the Judge, who thenceforth bid thee reſt 


And drink thy fall of pure inamortal ſtreams, 
To the Lord General FALRYTAXx V. 
Fairfax, whoſe name in arms through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praiſe, 


In the REveLAT1ONs, an angel offers incenſe with the prayers of the | 


ſaints upon the golden altar. Ch. viii, 4. See alſo Spenſer, F. Q. i, 
1. 51. Of Mercy, | 

Thou doeſt the praiers of the righteous ſeed 

Preſent before the maieſtie divine. 


14. Aud drink thy fill of pure immortal ffreams.] So in the Eriraru. 
Dauox. v. 206. 


Ethereos haurit latices, et gaudia potat 
Ore ſacro.— ; 


The alluſion is to the waters of life, and more particularly to Ps, 


xXxxvi. 8, 9. Thou. ſhalt make them drink of the river of thy plea- 
* (ures, 127 with thee is the well of life.“ On this ſeriptural idea, 
which is enlarged with the decorations of Italian fancy, Mi: 

to have founded his feaſt of the angels, Parao, L. B. v. 632. Where 


0 


they ** quaff immortality and Jor, &c.“ | 
* For obvious political reaſons this Sonnet, the two following, and 
the twenty ſecond, were not inſerted in the edition 1673. They were 
rk printed at the end of Philips's Life of Milton prefixed to the 
ngliſh verſion or his public Letters, 1694. They are quoted by To- 
land in his Life of Milton, 1698. Tonſon omitted them in his editions 
of 1695, 1705. But, growing leſs offenſive by time, they appear in his 
edition of 1713, The Cambridge manuſcript happily corrects many 
of their vitiated readings, They were the favourites of the republi. 
cans long after the reſtoration : it was ſome conſolation to an exter- 
minated party, to have ſuch good poetry remaining on their ſide of 
the queſtion. Theſe four Sonnets, being frequently tranſcribed, or 
repeated from memory, became extremely incorrect: their faults 
were implicitly preſerved by Tonſon, and afterwards continued wich- 
out examination by Tickell and Fenton. V's 6700 a 
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And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 5 0 
And rumours loud, that daunt remoteſt . 

T Thy firm unſhaken virtue ever brings W 


Victory home, though new rebellions raiſe 
Their Hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to imp their ſerpent wings. 


4. —— Daunt remoteſt kings.) Who dreaded the example of Eng. 
land, that their monarchies would be turned into republics. Milton, 
under the EMMET, has admirably deſcribed the ſort of men of which 
a ria nic was to conſiſt, Parap. L. B. vii. 484. 


—— Firſt crept 
The PARSIMONIOUS EMMET, provident 
Of future. 
Pattern of juſt equality, perhaps 
Hereafter, joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty, —— 


7. Their Hydra heads, and the falſe north diſplays | 

Her broken league to imp their ſerpent wings.) Euripides, Milton's 
favourite, is the only writer of antiquity that has given wings to the 
monſter Hydra. Iox, v. 198. IITANON TvgiQAtzTEr. The word 
NTANON is controverted. But here perhaps is Milton's authority for 
2 common reading. 
To imp their ſerpent- wings. ] In falconry, to imp a feather 
in a 4 hawks wing, is to add a new piece to a mutilated ſtump, From 
the Saxon impan, to ingraft, So Spenſer, of a headleſs trunk, F. Q. 


And having vurr the head to it agayne. 
To iu wings is not uncommon in our 3 poetry, Spenſer, HYwNE 
oF Heavenly BeavuTiE. 
Thence gathering plumes of perſect ſpeculation, 
| To zur the winges of thy high flying minde. 
Fletcher, PurPr. IsL. C. i. 24. 
— [MPING their flaggie wings 
With thy ſtolne plumes, —— w_ 
Shakeſpeare, Rick. ii. A. ii. S. i. | 
Iur out our drooping country's broken wing. 
Where Mr. Stevens produces other inſtances, It occurs alſo in poets 
much later than Milton. 
O yet 


78 


O yet a nobler taſk awaits thy hand, 9 
(For what can war, but endleſs war ſtill breed 7 

Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith clear d from the ſhameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valour bleed, 


While avarice and rapin ſhare the land. 


XVI. 
To the Lord General CROMwWEL L. 


E our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchleſs fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way haſt plough'd, 
And on the neck of crowned fortune proud _ 5 
Haſt rear'd God's trophies, and his work purſued, 
While Darwen ſtream with blood of Scots imbrued, 


* The proſtitution of Milton's Muſe to the celebration of Crom- 
well, was as inconſiſtent and unworthy, as that this enemy to kings, 
to antient magnificence, and to all that is venerable and majeſtic, 
ſhould have been buried in the Chapel of Henry the Seventh. But 


there is great dignity both of ſentiment and expreſſion in this Sonnet. 


Unfortunately, the cloſe is an anticlimax to both. After a long flow of 
perſpicuous and nervous language, the unexpected pauſe at“ Wor- 
* ceſter's laureat wreath,” is very emphatical, and has a ſtriking effect. 


5, And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 
Haſt rear d God's trophies, and his work purſued.) Theſe admi- 


® rable verſes, not only to the mutilation of the integrity of the ſtanza, 


but to the injury of Milton's genius, were reduced to the following 
meagre contraction, in the printed copies of Philips, Toland, 7 
Tickell, and Fenton. 
And fought God's battles, and his works purſued. 


Yy And 


= 39H NRKTS 
And Dunbar field reſounds thy praiſes loud, 
And Worceſter's laureat wreath. Yet much remain: 
To conquer till ; peace hath her victories 10 
No leſs renow'd than war: new foes ariſe 
Threatening to bind our ſouls with ſecular chains: 
Help us to ſave free conſcience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whoſe goſpel is their may, 


9. 4 Werceſter's luureat wreath, —) This hemiſtic originally ſtood, 
And twenty battles more, —— 


Buch; are often our firſt thoughts in a fine paſſage. 


14. Of hireling wolves, whoſe goſpel is their maw,) Hence it appean 

that this Sonnet was written about May, 1652. | 8 
By hireling wolves, he means the presbyterian clergy, who poſſeſſed 
the revenues of the parochial benefices on the old conſtitution, and 
whoſe conformity he ſuppoſes to be founded altogether on motives of 
emolument. See Note on LyciDas, v. 114. There was now no end 
of innovation and reformation. In 1649, it was propoſed in parlia- 
ment to aboliſh Tythes, as Jewiſh and antichriſtian, and as they were 
authoriſed only by the ceremonial law of Moſes, which was abro- 
gated by the goſpel. But as the propoſal tended to endanger lay- 
1 the notion of their pivines Rionr was allowed to 
have ſome weight, and the buſineſs was poſtponed. This was an ar- 
gument in which Selden had abuſed his great learning, Milton's 
party were of opinion, that as every pariſh ſhould ele, fo it ſhould 
reſpectively ſuſtain, its own miniſter by public contribution. Others 
2424 pg to throw the tythes of the whole kingdom into one common 
ock, and to diſtribute them according to the ſize of the pariſhes. 
Some of the Independents urged, that Chriſt's miniſters ſhould have 
no ſettled property at all, but be like the apoſtles who were ſent out 
to preach without faff or ſcrip, without common neceſſaries; to 
whom Chriſt ſaid, Lacked ye any thing ? A ſucceſſion of miracles was 
therefore to be worked, to prevent the ſaints from ſtarving. See Bax- 
ter's LiF, p. 115. Kennet's CasE Or IuProPRIATIONS, p. 268. 

Walker's SurFerinGs, p. 36. Thurlo&s STATE Pap. vol. ii. 687. 
Milton's praiſe of Cromwell may be thought inconſiſtent with that 
zeal which he profeſſed for liberty: for Cromwell's aſſumption of the 
ProteRorate, even if we allow the lawfulneſs of the Rebellion, was 
palpably a violent uſurpation of power over the rights of the nation, 
and was reprobated even by the republican party. Milton, however, in 
'/ Various 
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To sir HEN AY Vans the younger. 


Vane, young in years, but in ſage counſel old, 
| Oy. * 313201 vo 


Than whom a better ſenator ne'er held 


various parts of the Dexzns10 Secunda, gives excellent admonitions 
to Cromwell, and with great ſpirit, freedom, and eloquence,” not to 
abuſe his new authority. Yet not without an intermixture of the 
groſſeſt adulation. I am of opinion, that he is writing a panegyric to 
the memory of Cromwell and his deliverance, inſtead of reflecting 


on the recent bleſſings of the reſtoration, in a chorus in Samson 


AcoNn1sTEs, v. 1268. | 


Oh how comely it is, and how reviving, 

To the ſpirits of jusT men LONG OPPRES?'D : 
When God into the hands of their DELIVERER 

Puts 1NviNCIBLE might 

To quell the micaTy of the earth, th' orrxESSsOR, 

The brute, and boiſterous force of viol ENT men 

Hardy and induſtrious to ſupport 

TYRANNICK power, but raging to purſue 

The zxiGHTEOUs, and all ſuch as honour TRUTH ; 

He all their ammunition 

And feats of war defeats, 

With PLAIN HEROIC MAGNITUDE of MIND 

And celeſtial vigour arm'd, 

Their armories and magazines contemns, &c. 


1. Vane, young in years, but in ſage counſel old, &c.) Sir Henry Vane 
the younger was the chief of the independents, and» therefore. Mil- 
ton's friend. He was the contriver of the Solema League and Cove» 
nant, He was an eccentric character, in an age of eccentric charac+ 
ters. In religion the moſt fantaſtic of all enthuſiaſts, and à weak 
writer, he was a judicious and ſagacious politician, The warmth of 
his zeal never miſled his public meaſures. He was a knight-errant'in 
every thing but affairs of ſtate. The ſagacious biſhop Burnet in vain 
attempted to penetrate the darkneſs of his creed. He held, that the 
devils and the damned would be ſaved. He believed himſelf the per- 
ſon delegated by God, to reign over the ſaints upon earth for a thoũ- 
ſand years. His principles founded a ſect called the VanisTs. On 
the whole, no ſingle man ever exhibited ſuch a medley of fanaticiſm 
and diſſimulation, ſolid abilities and viſionary deluſions, good fenſe 
and madneſs. In the pamphlets of that age he is called fir Humorous 
Vanity. He was beheaded in 1662. On the Scaffold, he compared 
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The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms re. 
pell'd e ri un 

The fierce Epirot and the African bold, | 

Whether to ſettle peace, or to unfold 2 x f we 


Tower Hill to mount Piſgah, where Moſes went to die, in full afſy. 
rance of being immediately placed at the right hand of Chriſt, | 


Milton alludes to the execution of Vane and other regicides, after 
the Reſtoration, and in general to the ſufferings of his friends on that 
event, in this ſpeech of the Chorus on Samſon's degradation, Saus. 
Acon.'v. 687. | | 
Nor only do'ſt degrade them, or remit 

To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiſſion ; 

But throw'ſt them lower than thou did'ſt exalt them high, 

Unſeemly falls in human eye, 

Too grievous for the treſpaſs or omiſſion ! 

Oft leav'ſt them to the hoſtile ſword 

Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captiv'd : 

Or to th' unjuſt tribunals, unDER CHANGE OF TIMES, 

And conDEMNATI1ON of th' ingrateful MULTITUDE, 


He then alludes to his own fituation, See alſo v. 241. ſeq. I take this 


opportunity of obſerving, that Milton, who envelops much of his 
own hiſtory and of the times in this play, has uſed the character of 
Samſon for another temporary allegory, in the Reason OT Chuck 
GoveRNMENT, B. ii. ov l. He ſuppoſes Samſon to be a king, 
who being diſciplined in temperance grows perfect in ſtrength, his 
#lufirionus and ſunny locks being the Laws. While theſe are undiminiſhed 
and unſhorn, with the jaw bone of an aſs, that is his meaneſt officer, 
he defeats thouſands of his adverſaries. But reclining his head on the 
lap of flattering Prelates, while he ſleeps, they cut off theſe ?rz/es of 
his Laws and Prerogatives, once his ornament and defence, delivering 
him over to violent and oppreſſive counſellors ; who, like the Philiſ- 


tines, extinguiſh the eyes of his natural diſcernment, forcing him to 


grind in the priſon houſe of their infidious deſigns againſt his power. 
Till he, knowing this prelatical raſor to have bereft him of his 
* wonted might, nouriſh again his puiſſant hair, the golden beams 
*of Law and Right: and they tternly ſhook, thunder with ruin 
* upon theſe his evil ccunſellors, but not without great aflition to 


« bimfetf.” PrROSE-WORKsS, v. i. p. 75. 


This Sonnet ſeems to have been written in behalf of the indepen- 
dents, againſt the presbyterian hierarchy, 


A | BIB: . 
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The drift of hollow ſtates hard to be ſpell d, 
Then to adviſe how war may beſt upheld © 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage : beſides to know 9 
Both ſpiritual pow'r and civil, what each means, 
What ſevers each, thou haſt learn'd, which few 
have done: | eK 
The bounds of either ſword to thee we owe: 
: Therefore on thy firm hand religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldeſt ſon. 
Ceres XVIII 
On the late maſſacre in PI RMO NT *. 


Avenge, O Lord, thy ſlaughter d faints, whoſe bones 


In 1655, the duke of Savoy determined to compel his reformed 
ſubjects in the Vallies of Piedmont, to embrace popery, or quit their 
country, All who remained and refuſed to be converted, with their 
wives. and children, ſuffered a moſt barbarous maſſacre, Thoſe who 
eſcaped, fled into the mountains, from. whence they ſent agents into 
England to Cromwell for relief. He inſtantly commanded a general 


| faſt, and promoted a national contribution in which near forty thou- 


ſand pounds were collected. The perſecution was ſuſpended, the duke 
recalled his army, and the ſurviving inhabitants of the Piedmonteſe 
Vallies were reinſtated in. their cottages, and the peaceable exerciſe of 
their religion, On this buſineſs, there are ſeveral ſtate-letrers in 
Cromwell's name written by Milton. One of them is to the Duke 
of Savoy. See PROSE-WORKS, ii. 183. ſeq. Milton's mind, buſied with 
this affecting ſubject, here broke forth in a ſtrain of poetry, where 


his feelings were not fettered by ceremony or formality. The pro- 


teſtants availed themſelves of an opportunity of expoſing the horrours 
of popery, by publiſhing many ſets of prints of this unparalleled 
ſcene of religious butchery, which operated like Fox's Book or 
MazxTyRs. Sir William Moreland, Cromwell's agent for the Vallies 
of Piedmont at Geneva, publiſhed a minute account of this whole 
tranſaction, in- The Hiltory of the. Valleys of Piemont, &c, Lond. 


Lie 


© 1658,” With numerous cuts, in folio, 
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Lie ſcatter d on the Alpine mountains cold; T 
Ev'n them who kept thy truth ſo pure of old, 
When all our fathers worſhipt · ſtocks and ſtones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 5 
Who were thy ſheep, and in their ancient fold 
| lain by the bloody Piemonteſe that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Ther moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 9 
To Heav'n. Their martyr'd blood and aſhes fow 
O'er all th' Italian fields, where ſtill doth ſway 


2. Lie ſcatter d on tbe Alpige mountains PE From Fairfax $ Ta $30, 
C. xiii. 60. | 


| p05 Into the valleys greene 
Diſtill'd from tops of ALying MouxTaAINs COLD. 


3. Ce'n them who kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

M ben all our fathers worjhipt flocks and flones.] It is pretended 
that when the church of Rome became corrupt, they preſerved the 
primitive apoſtolical chriſtianity: and that they have manuſcripts 
againſt the papal Antichriſt and Purgatory, as old as 1120. See their 
Hiſtory by Paul Perrin, Genev. 1619. Their poverty, and ſecluſion 
from the reſt of the world for ſo many ages, contributed in = 
meaſure to this ſimplicity of worſhip. 

In his pamphlet, The hkelieſt means to remove H1izELINGS out 
* of churches,? againſt endowing churches with tythes, our author 
frequently refers to the happy poverty and purity of the Waldenſes. 
And be quotes Peter Gilles, and “ an antient Tractate inſerted in the 
Bohemian hiſtory.” This pamphlet was written after our Sonnet, 
in 1659. See PRosE-woRKs, vol. i. 568. 574. 

That ral d 

Mot her with infant down the rocks. =) There is a print of this 
piece of cruelty in Moreland. He relates, that a mother was hurled 
„dow a mighty rock, with à little infant in her arms; and three 
*« days after, was found dead with the little childe alive, but fat 
te claſped between the arms of the dead mother which were cold and 
„ ſtific, inſomuch that thoſe who found them had much ado to get | 


the young childe aut.“ p. 363. 
The 
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es, 
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The triple Tyrant; that from theſe may grow] 
A hundred fold, who having learn d thy mw 
Early may fly the * woe. 


XIX. 
On his BLINDNESS®. 


When I conſider how my light is ſpent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodg'd with me uſeleſs, though my ſoul more bent 
To ſerve therewith my Maker, and preſent 5 
My true account, leſt he returning chide 
*« Doth God exact day-labour, light deny'd,” 
I fondly aſk : But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, ſoon replies, God doth not need 
4 Either man's work or his own gifts; who beſt 


« Bear his mild yoke, they ſerve him beſt: his ſtate 


Aubrey ſays that Milton's father could read without ſpeRacles at 
eighty-four: but that his mother uſed them ſoon after ſhe was . 
MS. Muſ. As nMoOL. ut infr. 


7. % Doth God exact day-labour, light deny'd ?” Here is a pun on the 
doctrine in the goſpel, that we are to work only while it is light, and 
in the night no man can work. There is an ambiguity between the 
natural light of the day, and the author's blindneſs. I have intro- 
duced the turned commas, both in the queſtion and anſwer, not from 

any authority, but becauſe they ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to the ſenſe. 


9. From this ninth verſe to the end of this Sonnet, is_ 4 ſpeech. of 
PATLSNCE, bers perſonified. * WaARTON. 


44 Is 


360 
Is kingly ; thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, 


s O N NE Is. 


« And poſt o'er land and ocean without reſt ; 


| : They alſo ſerve who only ſtand and wait.” 


To Mr. LAWRENCE. 


Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous ſon, | 
| Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 


12, —— Thouſands at his bidding ſpeed, 
And poſt ver land and ocean without reſt ; 

They alſo ſerve who only ſtand and wait.) Compare Spenſer, in 
the HYMmxz oF HEAVENLY Love, ſt. x. Of the angels, 
| There they in their trinall triplicities 

About him wait, and on his will depend ; 
Either with nimble wings to cut the ſkies, 
When he them on his meſſages doth ſend ; 
Or on his own dread preſence to attend. 


It is the ſame conception in PAR AD L. B. iv. 677. 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth ; 


| Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſleep, &c. 
See alſo on the DRATrH or a FAIR InranT, v. 59. 
To earth from thy prefixed ſeat didſt posT. 


We have yosT in Parad. L. B.iv, 171. 
| With a vengeance ſent 
From Media rosT to Egypt. —— 


1. Latrence, of virtuous father virtuous ſou, &c.] Of the virtuous ſou 


nothing has tranſpired. The virizous father Henry Lawrence, was 


member for Hertfordſhire in the Little Parliament which began in 


1653, and was active in ſettling the protectorate of Cromwell. In 


conſequence of his ſervices, he was made Preſident of Cromwell's 
Council; where he appears to have ſigned many ſevere and arbitrary 
decrees, not only againſt the royaliſts, but the Browniſts, fifth- 
monarchy-men, and other ſectariſts. He continued high in favour 
with Richard Cromwell. As innovation is progreſſive, perhaps the 


ſon, Milton's friend, was an independent and a till warmer repub- 
lican. The family appears to have been ſeated not far from Milton's 


neighbourhood in Buckinghamſhire : for Henry Lawrence's near re- 
| 5 lation, 


e 
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Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waſte a ſullen day, what may be won 

From the hard ſeaſon gaining ? Time will run 5 
On ſmoother, till Favonius re- inſpire 


lation, William nee a writer, and appointed a Judge in * 


land by Cromwell, and in 1631 a gentleman commoner of Trinity 
college Oxford, died at Belfont near Staines in Middleſex, in 1682. 
Hence ſays Milton, v. 2. 


Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, &c, —— 


This Sonnet does not appear in the edition 1645, 
3. — 4nd by the fire 
Help waſte a ſullen day, &c.] He has ſentiments of much the 
ſame caſt in the EyriTayn, Damon. v. 45. 
———- Quis me lenire docebit 
Mordaces curas, quis longam fallere noctem 
Dulcibus alloquiis ? Grato cum ſibilat igne 
Molle pyrum, et nucibus ſtrepitat focus, &e. 


See alſo Drayton's Opss, vol. iv. 1343. 
They may become John Hewes's lyre, 
Which oft at Poleſworth BY THE IRE 
| Hath made us gravely merry. 


6. — Til] Favonius re-inſpire, &c.] Favonius had befins been 
rendered familiar in Engliſh poetry for Zephyr, by the — 
beautiful paſſage in Jonſon's MasqQuts, vol. vi. 24. 


As if Favonius, father of the Spring, 

Who in the verdant meads doth reign ſole king, 
Had rous'd him here, and ſhook his feathers wet 
With purple-ſwelling nectar : and had let 

The ſweet and fruitful dew fall on the ground 

To force out all the flowers that may be found, &c. 
The gaudy peacock boaſts not in his train 

So many lights and ſhadows, nor the rain- 
Reſolving Iris, &c. 


But the whole is from Claudian's Zephyr, Rapt. ProsEke, Li ii. 73. 


Compellat Zephyrum. Pater o gratiflime Veris, 
Qui mea laſcivo regnas per prata volatu, &c. 
Dixerat. Ille novo madidantes nectare pennas 
Concutit, et glebas fæcundo rore maritat : 
| Quaque volat, vernus ſequitur color, &c, ——* 
Z 2 Non 
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The frozen earth, and clothe in freſh attire. 
The lilly and roſe, that neither ſow'd nor ſpun, 
What neat repaſt ſhall feaſt us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taſte, with wine, whence we may riſe 
To hear the Jute well touch'd, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuſcan air? 


He who of thoſe delights can judge, and ſpare 


To interpoſe them oft, is not unwiſe. 
XXI. c 
To CYRIAC SKINNER ®. 
Cyriac, whoſe grandſire on the royal bench 


Of Britiſh Themis, with no mean applauſe 
Pronounc'd and in his volumes taught our laws, 


Which others at their bar ſo often wrench ; 


Non tales volucer pandit Junonius alas, 
Nec fic innumeros arcu mutante colores 
Incipiens redimitur hyems, cum tramite flexo 
Semita ſecretis interviret humida nimbis, 
Compare Beaumont's BosworTn-FieLD, edit, 1629. p. 12. 
And mild Fa vox tus breathes, 
Again, Poems, ibid. p. 131. | 
| And like Favontus gives a gentle blaſt. 
13. The cloſe of this Sonnet is perfectly in the ſtyle of Horace and 


and the Grecian lyrics. As is that of the following to Cyriac Skinner. 


_ *® Cyriac Skinner was one of the principal members of Harring- 
ton's political club. Wood fays, that he was “ an ingenious young 
« gentleman, and ſcholar to John Milton, which Skinner ſometimes 
4 held the chair.” ATa. Oxov. ii. 591. I find one Cyriac Skinne:, 


I know not if the ſame, a member of Trinity college Oxford in 1640. 


In 1659-60, Milton publiſhed ©* A Ready and eaſy way to eſtabliſh a 
| 6 free 
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To day deep thoughts reſolye with me to drench 5 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws ; 
Let Euclid reſt and Archimedes pauſe, 

And what the Swede intends, and what the F rengh. 
To meaſure lite learn thou betimes, and know 9 
Toward ſolid good what leads the neareſt way; 
For other things mild Heav'n a time ordains, 
And diſapproves that care, though wiſe in ſhow, 
That with ſuperfluous burden loads the day, 
And, when God ſends a chearful hour, refrains. 


« free Commonwealth, &c.” This was ſoon afterwards attacked 
in a burleſque phlet, pretended to be written by Harrington's 
club, under the title of“ The cenſure of the RoTa upon Mr. Mil- 
„ ton's Book entitled The Ready and eaſy way, & c. Lond. Printed by 
* Paul G1ppy printer to the RoTa, at the ſigne of the WinpMiILL 
in Turne againe Lane, 1660.” But Harrington's club, which en- 
couraged all propoſals for new models of government, was very un» 

likely to have made ſuch an attack; and Milton's very familiar inti- 
macy with Skinner, to whom he addreſſes two Sonnets, full of con- 
fidence and affection, was alone ſufficient to have prevented any re- 
monſtrance from that quarter. Aubrey ſays, that Milton's IDEA 
Tuxolociæ in manuſcript is “ in the hands of Mr. Skinner a Mer- 
« chant's ſon in Mark-Lane. Mem. There was one Mr. Skinner of the 
« Jerker's office up two pair of ſtayres at the Cuſtom- houſe.“ MS. 
A$SHM. ut infr. See below, SONN, Xxii. 4+ 

6. In mirth, that after no repenting draws.) This is the decent mirth 
of Martial, | 
Nox non ebria, ſed ſoluta curis. 


A like us occurs in Para. Rec, B. ii. 160. 
Draw 
Hearts aFTER them tangled in amorous nets. 


364 SONNE TS. 
To the s AME. 


Cyriac, this three years day theſe eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemiſh or of ſpot, 
Bereft of light their ſeeing have forgot, 

Nor to their idle orbs doth fight appear 

Of ſun, or moon, or tar, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman, Yet I argue not 6 
Againſt Heav'n's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but ſtill bear up and ſteer 


4. Nor to their idle orbs, &c.] Compare Saus. Acon. v. 80. And 
Pax Ad. Los r, B. iii. 23. Whitelocke mentions Milton only once. 

Speaking of ſome articles of treaty, he ſays, ** they were ſent to on 
Mr. Milton @ blind man to put into Latin.“ Milton being Latin ſe- 
eretary. Milton gives an account of the beginning and progreſs of his 
| blindneſs, in a Letter to Leonard Philaras Envoy from the Duke of 
Parma to the king of France, dated at Weſtminſter, Sept. 28, 1654. 

In which he ſays, he began to be totally blind about three years ago. 
See PRosE-woRks, vol. ii. 575. This Sonnet was therefore written 
about 1654. Wood ſays, that Skinner, who lived with his father a 


merchant in Mark-Lane, had in his poſſeſſion Milton's loza TRERO- 
LOGIZ, never publiſhed. / 


8. One of Milton's characteriſtics was a fingular fortitude of mind, 
ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiour abilities, and a- conviction 
that his cauſe was juſt. The heart which he preſents to Leonora is 
thus deſcribed, Sonw. vi. 4. 
IE Io certo a prove tante 
L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, coſtante, 
De penſieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono; 
Quando rugge il gran mondo, e ſcocca il tuono, 
S'arma di ſe, e d' intero diamante, * 
Tanto del forſe, e d' invidia ſicuro, 
Di timori, &. —— 


He concludes, with great elegance, writing to a lady, that it was not 


Right 


proof againſt love. 
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Right onward. What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk? 

The conſcience, Friend, to have loſt themoverply'd 

In liberty's defenſe, my noble taſk, 11 

Of which all Europe talks from ſide to ſide. * 

This thought might lead me through the world's 
voain maſk | | be 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. 


XXIII. 
On his deceaſed Wir E. 


Methought I ſaw my late eſpouſed Gant 
Brought to me like Alceſtis from the grave, 


9. Right onward, —) Mr. Harris, in his notes on the TxgaT1SE on 
Harrinzss, obſerves on this expreſſion of Right onward, p. 306. © One 
„would imagine that our great countryman Milton had the reaſoning 
* of Marcus Antoninus in view. L. 5. F. 5. Where in this Sonnet, 
« ſpeaking of his own Blindneſs, he ſays with a becoming magnani- 
* mity, yet I argue not, &, The whole Sonnet is not unworthy of 
„ peruſal, being both s1MyLE and 8UBLIME.” Dr. J. WaR TO. 


11. In libertys defence, &c.] This Sonnet was not hazarded in the 
edition of 1673, where the laſt appears. For the Dzrens10 RO 
POPULO ANGLICANO, of which he here ſpeaks with ſo much ſatis- 
faction, and ſelf-applauſe, at the reſtoration was ordered to be burnt | 
by the hands of the common hangman, together with his Icono- 
CLASTES, at which time his perſon was ſpared ; and, by a fingular act 
of royal clemency, he ſurvived to write PARADISE Losr. It is more 
remarkable, that Goodwin, a famous Independent preacher, ſhould 
have been indemnified, whoſe books were alſo burnt, in which he 
juſtified the king's murther., 

1. Methought 1 ſaw my late eſpouſed ſaint, &c.) Raleigh's elegant 
Sonnet, called a vision upon the conceipt of the Farris Queane, 
begins thus, 4 

Methought I ſaw the grave where Laura lay. 


And hence perhaps the idea of a Sonnet in the form of a viſion 
ſuggeſted to Milton, | ny: 


. De  —— —— — — 
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Whom Jove's great ſon to her glad huſband; gave, 
Reſcued from death 85 force, m—_ pale and 


"x1 faint, 
Mine, as whom waſh'd from ſpot of child-bed taint 
Purification in the old Law did ſave. 5 


And ſuch, as yet once more I truſt to have 
Full ſight of her in Heav'n without reſtraint, 
Came veſted all in white, pure as her mind: 


Her face was veil'd, yet to my fancied ſight 


This Sonnet wWas written about the year 1661, on the death of his 
ſecond wife, Catharine, the daughter of captain Woodcock of Hack. 
ney, a rigid ſectariſt. She died in child-bed of a daughter, within a 
year after their marriage. Milton had now been totally blind for two 
or three years: ſo that this might have been one of his day-dreams, 

Captain Woodcock had a brother Francis, as I collect, a covenan- 
ter, and of the aſſembly of divines, who was preſented by the uſurp- 
ing powers to the benefice of S. Olave in Southwark, 1646. One of 
his ſurname, perhaps the ſame with this Francis, was appointed by 
-parliament in 1659, to approve of miniſters; was a great frequenter 
of conventicles, and has ſome puritanical ſermons extant in The 
morning exerciſe methodized, 1676. 


2. N to me like Alceſlis. —] The Ja ſcene of the ALczsr1 
of Euripides, our author's favourite writer, to which he alludes in 
* paſſage, is remarkably pathetic; particularly at v. 115 5. 


N or@r1s urns opupuee, KOs 


And all that follows on Hercules's diſcovering that it was his wife 
whom Hercules had brought to him covered with a veil. And equally 
tender and pathetic is the paſſage in the firſt Act, which deſcribes 
Alceſtis taking leave of her family and houſe, when ſhe had reſolved 
to die to ſave her huſband : particularly fiom-v. 175. to v. 196, 
Thomſon cloſely copied this paſſage in his EDWARD an ELg0n0R4. 


I have often wondered, that Addiſon, who has made ſo many obſer- 


vations on the allegory of Stn and DeaTH, in the PARADISE Losr, 
did not recolle&, that the perſon of DzaTH, was clearly and ob- 
viouſly taken from the G AN ATOZ of Euripides in this Tragedy of 
ALcesTis, Dr. J. Wax rox. 

Love 


— 


e eee © 
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Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs, in her perſon ſhin'd 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. 
But O, as to embrace me ſhe inclin'd, 


I wak'd, ſhe fled, and day brought back my 
night . J A 

* Birch has printed a Sonnet ſaid to be written by Milton, in 166g, 
when he retired to Chalfont on account of the plague, and to have 
been lately ſeen inſcribed on the glaſs of a window in that place. 
Lies, p Xxxviii, It has the word SHEENE as a ſubſtantive, But 
Milton was nat likely to commit a ſcriptural miſtake, For the Sonnet 
improperly repreſents David as puniſhed by a peſtilence for his adul - 
tery with Bathſheba. Birch, however, had been informed by Vertue, 
that he had ſeen a ſatirical medal, ftrack upon Charles the ſecond, 
abroad, without any legend, having a correſpondent device. 4 
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The r1rTH Ops of Horace, Lib. I. 


'X 7 HAT flender youth bedew'd with liquid 
odours 
Courts thee'on roſes in ſome pleaſant cave, 


Pyrrha ? For whom bind'ſt thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 


This piece did not appear in the firſt edition of the year 1645. 

1. What ſlender youth. —] In this meaſure, my friend and ſchool- 
fellow Mr. William Collins wrote his admired Ode to Eveninc ; and 
I know he had a deſign of writing many more Odes without rhyme, 
In this meaſure alſo, an elegant Ode was written on the PARADISE 
Los r, by the late captain Thomas, formerly a ſtudent of Chrifſt-church 
Oxford, at the time that Mr. Benſon gave medals as prizes for the beſt 
verſes that were produced on Milton, at all our great ſchools. It 
ſeems to be an agreed point,. that Lyric poetry cannot exiſt without 


rhyme in our language. The following Trochaics of Mr. Glover are. 


harmonious, however, without rhyme. | 
Pride of art, majeſtic columns, 
Which beneath the ſacred weight 
Of that God's refulgent manſion 
Lift your flow'r-inſculptur'd heads ; 
Oh, ye marble-channell'd fountains 
Which the ſwarming' city cool, 
And, as art directs your murmurs, 
Warble your obedient rills! &c. | 
Dr. J. Wakron. 


Plain 
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Plain in thy neatneſs? O how oft ſhall he 5 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and ſeas 
Rough with black winds, and 923 


Unwonted ſhall admire! | 
Who. now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 348 


Who always vacant, always amiable 10 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales zt>bboTd 
Unmindful. Hapleſs they „AN 


To whom thou untry d ſeem ' ſt fair. Me in my 2 
Picture, the acres wall Geclutes t' 1 n 


| 5 
911 *. 1 b 61 V 


Dr. 1. 1 mizhe have added, that his own Ove to a 
INS was Written before that of his friend Collins; as was a Poem of 
his, entitled the ASSEMBLY or THE PASSIONS, | before Collins' $ far 
vourite Ode on that ſubject. 

There are extant two excellent Odes, of the wad taſte, written 
in unrhyming metre many years ago by two of the ſtudents of Chriſt. 
Church Oxford, and among its chief ornaments, now high in the 
church. One is on the death of Mr. Langton who died on his tra- 
vels: the other is addreſſed to George Onilow eſquite. But it may 
be doubted, [whether there is ſufficient preciſion and elegance in the 
Engliſh language for metre without rhyme. Tn England's HeLTeov, 
there is Oenone's complaint: in blank verſe, by George Peele, written 
about 1590. Signat Q. edit. 1614, The verſes indeed are heroic, 
but the whole conſiſts of quatrains. I will exhibit the firſt Ranzas 


Melpomene, the muſe of tragicke ſongs 

˖ 

With mournfull tunes, in ftole of diſmall hue; 
Aſſiſt a filly pymphe to waile her woe, | 
And leave thy luſtie company behind. ' 2 a N 


v. 5. Plain in thy neatncſi? =] Rather, BY in your ornaments, 
Milton miſtakes the idiomatical uſe” and meaning of Mundtiæ. ble 
in her dre/7- or, more parapbraltically, in % manner of 
bis erſelf. The ſenfe of the context is, For whom do you, 
* who ſtudy no ornaments 4 Im thus OE gs bind uP your 


* yellow locks i” Ng 
442 2 er My 


a 
Eres arent <a — 
— — — Gio in 
7 
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My dank and dropping weeds T9770 
To the ſtern God of fea. TRY 


Oncornar.. or MonuovTn* * 


e thus . DIANA in the country of 
 LEOGECIA. 


Goddeſs of ſhades, and huntreſs, who at will 


Walk'ſt on the rowling * ee r the 


re +Gcep3. ' 

On thy third reign the earth look now, 8 tell 
What land, what ſeat of reſt, thou bidſt me ſeek, 
What certain ſeat, where I may worſhip thee 
For aye, with temples vow'd, and virgin quires. 


T whom, ſleeping before the altar, Drama anſwers 


in a viſion the ſame night. 


| Brutus, far to the weſt, in th ocean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies, 


Sea-girt it lies, where gyants dwelt of old, 


Now voyd, it fits thy people: thither bend 


Thy courſe, there ſhalt thou find a laſting ſeat ; 


There to thy ſons another Troy ſhall riſe, 


And kings be born of thee, whoſe dreadful might 


Hier. Burr: L zl. „ Diya potens nemorum, &," 
„ Tickell and Fenton read /ow?irg. 
Shall 


Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold“. 


Dax TE. 


Ah Conſtantine, of how much ill was cauſe, 
Not thy converſion, but thoſe rich domains 
That the firſt wealthy pope receiv'd of thee *, 


DAN TE“. 


Founded in chaſte and humble poverty, | 
'Gainſt them that rais'd thee doſt thou lift thy horn, 
Impudent whore, where haſt thou plac'd thy hope? 
In thy adulterers, or thy ill- got wealth ? 

Another Conſtantine comes not in | Haſte”, . 


From Milton's Hur. Exc. B. i. Prosz-wors, ii. 5. Theſe 
Fragments of tranſlation were collected by Tickell from Milton's Pxosz- 
works, More are here added. But the reader is to be informed, 
that thoſe taken from the Deyans1o, are not Milton's, but eb 
Richard Waſhington's Tranſlation of the Dzrzns10 into Engli 


Tickell ſuppoſing that Milton tranſlated. his own Latin Dzezx540 into 


Engliſh, has inſerted them among theſe fragments of tranſlations as the 
productions of Milton. As they appear in Fenton, and others, I have 
ſuffered them to be retained. Birch has reprinted Richard Waſhington's 
tranſlation, which appeared. in 1692, 8vo, among our author's Proſe- 
works, Of ſingle lines others might have been added from this Eng- 
liſh Derens10. I take this Waſhington, a lawyer, to be the ſame that 


publiſhed A Hiſtory. of the Ecclefiaſtical: Juriſdition of the Kin ings | 


« of England, 1688.” It is here firſt noted which belong. to. W 
ington and which to Milton, To complete what e begun, 
many are here newly added from Waſhington. 

© Inrzrn, C. xix. See Hoole's Axros ro, 1. l. v. 852. vol. ii, 
p. 271. 

From Or RyronmaTiION in England. Paosg - Wos ks, wok i, 
p. 10. 
* Parap. C. xx. See Petrarch, Soux. 108, Expunged in ſome 
editions. 
3 Or REFORMATION, &c. PRosg-Wonkks, vol. i. p. 10. 


Ae a Aklos To. 
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50:4 Axfos ro. 


Then paſt he to a flowry mountain green, 


Which once ſmelt ſweet, now ſtinks as odiouſly : 
This was the gift, if you the truth will have, 


That Conſtantine, to good Silveſter gave. 


0 * 


Hokx Ac“. 


; Whom do we count a good man? Whom but he 


Who keeps the laws and ſtatutes of the ſenate, 
Who judges i in great ſuits and controverſies, 
Whoſe witneſs and opinion wins the cauſe? 
But his own houſe, arid the whole neighbourhood, 


Sees his foul inſide through his whited ſkin', 


Horace l. 
The power that did create, can change the ſcene 


Of things, make mean of great, and great of mean: 


The brighteſt glory can eclipſe with might, 
And a the moſt obſcure in dazling ww . 


r C. xxxiv. 80. Tiekell und Fenton have added ſome lines from | 
Harrington's verſion, + 

From or REFORMATION, re. 8 vol, i, p. ag | 

b EpisT. i. xvi. 40. ) in 

From Ti xAcHoRDON, Pr058-WORKs, vol. i. 239. | 

& Op: i. xxxiv. 12. | 

1 From A'Deyence or THE PeorLE, &c. Paviz-worns, l. 451 
Waſhington' 5 Tranſlation. | 


HoRACE. 


10 
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Horace”. 


All barbarous people and their princes 60. 8 
All purple tyrants honour you, * 
The very wandering Scythians doz. 
Support the pillar of the Roman ſtate, 0 
Leſt all men be involv'd in one man's fate, | 
Continue us in wealth and ſtate, 
Let wars and tumults ever ceaſe", 


+ CaTuLLUs*. 
The worſt of poets I myſelf declare, 
By how much you the beſt of poets are. 


Ovid ?.; 
Abſtain, as manhood you eſteem, | ene 
From Salmacis' pernicious e 
If but one moment there you ſtay, 3 
Too dear you'll for your bathing pay. — 
Depart nor man, nor woman, but a ſight 
Diſgracing . a loath'd nn 0 
" Od. i. xxv, 9. | 
From a DzrsNCs-0F THE PeoOPLE, e. Paost-wonxs, i. 467. | 
» Carm, xlvii. . ; + b 
? From a DEFExnCE or THE PEOPLE, &c. rest. worse, i. 469. 


* Mzrau. iv. 285. 
y From a Deyency,. &c, vol. i. 448. 


 EvRIe 


* — 


BO TRANSLATIONS, 


EURIPIDES *. 
This is true liberty, when freeborn men 
Having t' adviſe the public may ſpeak free ; 
Which he who can, and will, deſerves high praiſe; 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his be. 
What can be a juſter in a ſtate than this? 


VIX II W 
No eaſtern nation ever did adore 


The majeſty of ſovereign: princes more ”. 


" Vinoir *. 
And Britains interwove held the 1 hangings” 


Horace *. 


—— Laughing, to teach the truth, 
What hinders ? As ſome teachers give to boys 
_ and knacks, that they may learn apace*, 


— 


* IKETIA. v. 440. 
t Milton's Motto to his“ AztoraciTICA, A Speech for the liber- 
ty of unlicenſed Printing, &c.” PxosE- Wok, vol. i. 144. 
v GEORG, iv. 210. 
From a Deyexcs, &c. Paosz-wokxs, vol. i. 461. 
* GeoRs. iii. 25. | 
From a Dzrexce, &c. Prost-works, vol. i. 533. I ſhould 


mot have exhibited this fingle line, but to ſhew a good ſenſe of an ob- 
ſeure paſſage. See Note on Couus, v. 544. 


2 Sar. i. i. 24. 
. From AyeoL, SMECTYMN; . vol. i. 66. 


HoRACE. 
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1 Keane no MA 1401 


„ decide great things od 
ene and better oft than cantil ct * 


| *Sornoctzs®. * 8 
Tis ak that fay i it, not J. 'You do the deeds, 
And your vogoaly deeds find me the worde. & 
Seuxca”. | * my 
— There can be lain 


No ſacrifice to God more acceptable, 
Than an unjuſt and wicked ng” — 


* * a 


. 


Tzxzxcs* a 


”- 1 
% W | 
* * 


In filence now and with attention wait, | 
That ye may know what th' Eunuch has to o pre- 


| Homer +, DR 
Glaucus, in Lycia we're adot'd as gods, 12114 » 
What makes 'twixt us and yrs es odds '? 


: 5 Sar. i. X. * | ; 
Axor. SMECTYMN. vol. i. p- 146% | 
' Euecrts.'v. 627, ? 
From Aror., SMECTYMN, Ibid; 
f Hzxcu, Fur, | 
8 From Tenurs or Kix cs, &c. Proct-worrs, vol. 1418. | 
u Bunuca. PRO. 
4 From A Dreck, &c. Proce-wonrs, vol. i, 4. IF 
* IIIa b. xiii. 310. ; LR: 
| "Brian AM 
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ErP1GRAM on Salmaſius's “ HunDReDa ”. 
Who taught Salmaſius, that French chattering pye 
To aim at Engliſh, and HUN DREDA cry Þ 
The ſtarving raſcal, fluſh'd with juſt a hundred 
Engliſh Jacobuſſes, HunDREDA blunder d: 
An outlaw d king's laſt ſtock. A hundred more ; 
Would make him pimp for th antichriſtian whore; 
And in Rome's praiſe imploy his poiſon'd breath, 
Who threaten' d once to ſtink the ak to death. 


15 n OF 


P SA; L 11 14. 1 


ILL : . 8 I 


| Dow into verſe, 165 3. 
Leſs'd is the man who hath not walk'd aſtray 
In counſel of the wicked, "and i EM G Way il 
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* There are ſeveral WP in 1 N. Heinſius's + rg inſerted in 
Burman's SYLLOGE ErIsrot nun relating to Milton's Controverſy 
with Salmaſius. Some are remarkable. Tom. iii. p. 270. He ſays, 
in a Letter to Gronovius; Miſer,}iſte Senecio (Saimaſius) prorſus 
4 delirat et inſanit 7 Miſit duas in = urbem (Amſtelod. eptelas, 
rabiei ſycophanticæ non inancs, - ee ſe virus in mg Foy 
« yerſurum minatur, quod Miltoni feriptum probari a me = igat. 
Ego vero dixi et dicam prorſus, malam a Miltono cauſam tam bene 
« actam, quam Regis infeliciſſimi cauſam peſſime egit Srribonins, — 
Inter Regicidas fi locum mihi dat, at omni procul dubio daturus, 
1 videbis brevi pro meritis ornatum depexum.“ In a letter from I. 
Voſhus to Heinſius, are the following words, iii 620. Ex animo 
„ gaudet Salmaſius, Librum Miltoni Lutetiæ publice a Carnifice eſſe 
„ combuſtum — interim hoc {cio fatum eſſe bonorum librorum, ut 
„ hoc modo vel pereant vel periclitentur.“ Dr. J. WaRTOx. 

* A tranſlation of his Latinvepigram on this ſubject. which will be 
inſerted in its proper place. This Engliſh epigram is Waſhington's, in 
his Engliſh verſion of the Deyens1o, PROSE-WORKs, vol. i. 523, 
© +. Metricali/pſalmody was much cultivated in this age of fanaticiſm. 
Milton's father is a compoſer of ſome of che tunes in Ravenſcroſt's 


Pſalms. 
Of 
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— 
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* TRANSLATIONS. 377 
Of finners hath not ſtood, and in the ſet 
Of ſeorners hath not ſat. But in the great $3 


l 


Jehovah's law is ever his delight, - 5 
And in his law he ſtudies day and night. 

He ſhall be as a tree which planted aig 7 

By watry ſtrearns, and in his ſeaſon knows 

To yield his fruit; and his Teaf ſhall not fall, 

And what he takes in hand ſhall proſper all. 10 

Not fo the wicked, but as chaff which fann'd 


The wind drives, fo the wicked ſhall not ſtand 


In judgment, or abide their trial then, 41 * 
Nor ſinners in tho aſſembly of juſt men. 
For the Lord knows th* upright way of the juft, 
And the way of bad men to rain muſt. 


. « t 
#4 1 


PSALM. II. on; On: 


D 
Done A8 8. 1653. Tergette. BY 
* do the Gentiles eh and the na- 
tions | 2 7 0 8 
Muſe à vain. ching, the kings of thicatth upſtand 
| With'pow'r, and prinees in their congregations 


Lay deep their plots II g * 


Againſt the Lord and his Meſſiah dear? 5 
Let us break off, ſay they, by ſtrength of hand 


l B b b Their 


"4 — 2 —— — ———— — ww 


4 TRANSLATIONS, + 
Their bonds, and caſt from us, no more to wear, 


T heir twiſted cords : - He who in n n doth 


dwell 
Shall laugh, the Lord ſhall ſcoff them, then haves 


Speak to them in his wrath, and in his fell 10 
And fierce ire trouble them; but I, ſaith he, 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebel) 
On Sion my holy hill. A firm decree 
I will declare; the Lord to me hath faid 
Thou art my Son, I have begotten thee 1 5 

This day; aſk of me, and the grant is made; 
As thy poſſeſſion I on thee beſtow _ 

Th' Heaven, and as thy conqueſt to be ſway'd 
Earth's utmoit bounds : them ſhalt thou bring full 
low 
Wich iron ſcepter bruis d, and them diſperſe 

Like to a potter's veſſel ſhiver'd ſo. 21 
And now be wile at length, ye Kings averſe, 

Be taught, ye Judges of the earth; with fear 
Jehovah ſerve, and let your joy converſe | 
- With trembling ; kiſs the Son leſt he appear,” 25 
In anger and ye periſh in the war: 
If once his wrath take fire like fuel ſere. 
HFappy all thoſe who have i in him their gh 


r PS ALM 


hy, 


rm 


TRANSLATIONS.” 


Inden be fled from Abſalom. 


379 
PSAL Mu III. Aug. 9. 1633. 


ORD. how: many are my foes ! 4 


How many thoſe 
That in arms againſt me riſe [ 
Many are they 5 
That of my life diſtruſtfully thus n 
No help for him in God there lies. 
But thou Lord art my ſhield, my glory, 
Thee through my ſtory 
| Th' exalter of my head. I count ; 
Aloud I cry'd ? 
. Unto Jehovah, he full ſoon reply'd 
And heard me from his holy mount. 
Lay and ſlept, 1 wak'd again, | 
For my ſuſtain 


Was the Lord. Of many millions 


The populous rout 


I fear not, though i incamping i * oa) 


They pitch againſt me their pavilions, 


| Riſe, Lord, ſave me my God, for thou 


Haſt ſmote ere now | 
On the cheek-bone all my foes, 


Of men abhorr'd 
B b b 2 


— 


10 


— 
— 
. 
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| 
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| 
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z 


9 


| PS AL. M IV. s 10. 2653. 
| Nſwer me when I call, | 
A col of / beuten. 

In ftraits and in diſtreſs TORT” 


Thou didſt me difinthrall © 
And ſet at large; "now ſpare, ai mnt 402 cli 5 
Now pity me, and hear my _ pray” 4 
Great ones, how long will 75 
My glory have in in en 19 1% „ 1 
How long be thus be N bo 1 
Still to love vanity, * ' e eee vg 
: To love, to ſeek, to prize 7 £2072 oft ee Dip 
| Ihings falſe and vain, and noting elſe but lies? 
8 Yet know the Lord hath choſe, \ ack 
ö Choſe to himſelf apart, O ro 211 zxW 
The good and meck of heart; ar .; 
(For whom to chooſe he bee, | 
Jehovah from on nich 9 N 
Will hear my voice what time to him k cry.” 
Be aw d, and do not fin, © 
Speak to your hearts alone, n 20 
79440 pon 


8 


- 
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Upon your beds, each one, 
And be at peace within. 6: 
Offer the offerings juſt - | 

Of righteouſneſs, and in Jehovah cruſt 


. 
** 


Many there be that ſay e Fe 0 - 1h, 
Who yet will ſhow us good ? | 2. by bl 
Talking like this world's brood" 4 d evo 
But, Lord, thus let me pray, 1 l ai 2H 1 N 1 
On us lift up the light” 2507 07 1 96102607 03-4 
Lift up the favour of 'thy count nance bright. * 
Into my heart more joy | a e | 31 
And gladneſs thou haſt put, HAT 


9 = " - * 
188 


Than when a year of glut | 
Their ſtores doth over-cloy, 


And from their plenteous grounds 7 ona | 3 5 
With vaſt increaſe their corn and wine abounds. 

In peace at once will * l 

Both lay me down and ſleep, 10 

For thou alone doſt keep | 8 

Me ſafe where'er I lie . e 


As in a rocky cell 
Thou Lord alone in n fafety mak'ſt me dwell. 


461) 955 PSALM 


, 
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382 TRANSLATYONs. 


* L. 


PSALM V. "Avg. 12. 1653. 


Ehovah to my words give ear, | 
My meditation weigh, 
The voice of my complaining hear | 
My King and God; for unto thee I Pray. 
Jehovah thou my es 
Shalt in the morning bear, | 
T th' morning I to thee with choice. 
Will rank my pray'rs, and- watch till thou appear, 
7 het thou art not a God that een 
In wickedneſs delight, e 10 
Evil with thee no biding makes, 8 
Fools or mad men ſtand not within thy fight. 44 
All workers of iniquity 
Thou hat'ſt ; and them unbleſt „77 
Thou wilt deſtroy that ſpeak a ly; 1 
The bloody and guileful man God doth deteſt, 
But I will in thy mercies dear 
Thy numerous mercies go 
Into thy houſe ; I in thy fear | 
Will tow'rds thy holy temple worſhip low. 20 
Lord lead me in thy righteouſneſs, 
Lead me becauſe of thoſe 
That 


* 


TRANSLATIONS 383 ol 


: That: do obſerye if I tranſgreſs, * 
Set thy ways right before, where my ſtep goes. 
For in his faltring mouth unſtable . 25 | 
No word is firm or ſooth ; "x | 


Their infide, troubles miſerable; ' 


An open grave their throat, their tongue they farbotk, 

| God, find them guilty, let them fal! | 
By their own counſels quel'd; * 30 + 
Puſh them in their rebellions al! | 
still on; for againſt thee they have rebelld. 
Then all who truſt in thee ſhall bring 
Their joy, while thou from blame 


| Defend'ſt them, they ſhall ever fing 335 
And ſhall triumph in thee, who love thy name. 
For thou Jehovah wilt be found | | 


To bleſs the juſt man ſtill, K 
As with a ſhield thou wilt ſurround 
Him with thy affing favour” a good will,” e 


PSALM VI. | Avg: 13. x6)... 


ORD in thine anger do not reprehend me, 
Nor in thy hot diſpleaſure me correcte; 


"Pity me, Lord, for 10 am much d 8er. 


„„ 
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0 Fae TRANSLATIONS, 

For all my bones, that ev'n with anguiſh ake, 5 
Alte troubled,” yea my ſoul is troubled ſore, 
82 And thou, O Lord, how long? Turn Lord, 'reftore 
My ſoul, O ſave me for thy goodneſs ſake: 
For in death no remembrance is of thee: 

Who in the grave can celebrate thy praiſe ? 10 

Wearied I am with ſighing out my n 
Nightly my couch I make a kind of ſea; 
My bed I water with my tears; mine eye 

Through grief conſumes, is waxen old and dark 
T th' mĩdſt af all mine enemies that mark. 15 

Depart all ye that work iniquity, _ 1 | 
"Depart from me, for the voice of my weeping 
The Lord hath heard, the Lord Wen heard my 

prayer, Ah gad tons 3 

My ſupplication with aceaptanee fair 1 
The Lord will own, and haye me in his keeping. 
Mine enemies ſhall all be blank and daſh' d 21 
With much nude; ; then 48 red with 

Fw, Ä 
They ſhall return in haſte the, way they came, 
And. i in a moment ſhall be quite abaſh'd dats 1. 


3 


21, Mine amin Pull alt l. Minit abd h 6k MMT VI 
ꝛ mer ith much confuſion. BLanK, as in CoMvs, v. 452. 
And noble grace that pas#'p brute violence 
101 Wick ſudden adoration, and BLANK awe. 


PS ALM 


TRANSLATIO NS. 385 


PS ATM VII“. Aug. 14. 1653. 
Upon the words of Chuſh the Benjamite againſt him. 
ORD my God to thee I fly, 
Save me and ſecure me under 
Thy protection while I cry, 
Leſt as a lion (and no wonder) 


He haſte to tear my ſoul aſunder, 5 


Tearing and no reſcue nigh. 


Lord my God, if I have thought 

Or done this, if wickedneſs 

Be in my hands, if I have wrought 
Ill to him that meant me peace, 10 
Or to him have render'd leſs, | 
And not freed my foe for nought ; 


Let th' enemy purſue my ſoul 
And overtake it, let him tread | 
My life down to the earth, and roll 15 
In the duſt my glory dead., | 
In the duſt, and there out- ſpread 
Lodge it with * foul. 


This js a very pleaſing ſtanza, and which I do not elſewhere 
recollect. | : q 
Ccc e 
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386 TRANSLATIONS, 


. Riſe Jehovah i in thine ire, 
Rouſe thyſelf amidſt the rage | 
Of my foes that urge like fire; 

And wake for me, their fury aflwage 3 
Judgment here thou didſt engage 
And command which I deſire. 


So th' aſſemblies of each nation 


Will ſurround thee, ſeeking right, 


Thence to thy glorious habitation 
Return on high and in their fight. _ 
Jehovah judgeth moſt upright 


All people from the world's foundation. 


Judge me Lord, be judge in this 
According to my righteouſneſs, 
And the innocence which is 

Upon me: cauſe at length to ceaſe. 
Of evil men the wickedneſs 
And their pow'r that do amils. 


But the juſt eſtabliſh faſt, 
Since thou art the juſt God that tries 
Hearts and reins. On God is caſt © 
My defence, and in him lies, 
In him who both juſt and wiſe 
Saves th' upright of heart at laſt. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


God 


TRANSL ATION:8, 387 


God is a juſt judge and ſevere, | | 4 4 
And God is every day offended ; + | 1477 10 
If the unjuſt will not forbea r, 45 


His ſword he whets, his bow hath bended 
Already, and for him intended 
The tools of death, that waits him near. 


(His arrows purpoſely made ge 
For them that perſecute.) Behold 50 
He travels big with vanity, 


Trouble he hath conceiv'd of old 430 8 
As in a womb, and from that mold bun 
Hath at length brought forth a lie. 8 . 
e ee ee $ 8 
He digg'd a pit, and delv'd it deep, 55 


And fell into the pit he made; | 
His n on on courſe doth keep, Rabl 


$5» ks ah delu d it 4 ] Detoe was not now obſolete. So, « on 
THE DEATH or A FAIR INFANT, v. 32. 


Hid from the world in a low-DELIVED tomb. 


What is now a pr, an open pit, was onice 4 DELVE... Spenſer, 'F.” 


ü. viii. 4. 
Which to that ſhady pzLvE him brought at laſt. 


0 a * DELVE, . n the vew of as. 
Ibid, iv. i. 20. 
It is a darkſome DeLve, farre under ground, 


And in Jonſon, But Spenſer has alſo pzLL, | | 
ox i Turns 


Turns on his head, and his ill trade 


Of violence will undelay'd 
Fall on his crown with ruin ſteep. 60 


Then will I Jehovah's praiſe | | 


According to his juſtice raiſe, 


And fing the Name and Deity 


oy 75 ehovah the moſt * 


Foe x x THE... e 


\ Jehovah our Lord, how wondrotis great 
And glorious is thy ame through all the earth 


So as above the Heav'ns thy praiſe to ſet 


Out of the tender mouths of lateſt birth. 


Out of the mouths of babes and ſueklings thou 5 
Haſt founded ſtrength becauſe of all thy foes, 


To ſtint th enemy, and flack th avenger's brow, 


That bends his rage thy ptovidence t 6ppole. 


When I behold thy Heav' ns, thy fingers art, 


The moon and ſtars which thou fo bright haſt ſet 


In the pure firmament, then ſaith my heart, 


O what is man that thou remembreſt yot, 


Do flint th enemy, and flack ih aer brow.) Here is a, moſt 
at ceſure in the laſt ſyllable of 1 See alſo above, Ps. v. 16. 


And | 


Ps. vii. 22, 


TR AN SL AF ION S. 5 


And think'ſt upon him; or of man beget, 
That him thou viſit'ſt, and of him art 2 


Scarce to be leſs than Gods, thou mad' ſt his lot, 


With honour and with ſtate thou haſt him crown'd. 


Oer the works o thy hand thou mad'ſt hiat Lord, 
Thou haſt put all under his lordly feet, 
All flocks, and herds, by thy commanding word, 


All beaſts that i in the field or r foreſt _— * 


148 
Fowl of the Heav'ns, and fiſh that nb the dive 


Sea paths in ſhoals do ſlide, and know no dearth, 


0 Jehovah our Lord, how wondrous great 


And glanious is.thy name "_ all the earth! \ 


April 1648. ]. M. 


Nine of the Pſalms done into meter, wherein all, but 
what is in a different charaFer, are the very words 
of the text, TE from the original. 


Psarm LXXX. 
HOU Shepherd that doſt Iſrael oor 


Give ear in time of need, 
Who leadeſt like a flock of ſheep 
Thy loved Joſeph's ſeed, 


| 
| 


296 TRANSLATIONS: 
That ftſt between the Cherubs bright,” 1! 5 


Between their wings out-ſpread, 
Shine forth, and from thy cloud * , _ 
And on our foes thy dread. 


2. In Ephraim's view and Benjamin 85 


And i in Manaſle's, ſight, . 
Awake * thy ſtrength, come, and be feen 
7 o fave us by thy might. 


| 3. Turn us again, thy grace divine 


To us O God vouchſafe ; 


Cauſe thou thy face on us to ſhine, 15 


And then we ſhall be ſafe. 


4. Lord God of Hoſts, how long wilt thou, 


How long wilt thou declare 
Thy * ſmoking wrath, and angry brow 
. Againſt thy people's prayer! 20 
5. Thou feed ſt them with the bread of tears, 
Their bread with tears they eat, 
And mak'ſt them largely drink the tears 
 Wherewith their cheeks are wet. 
6. A ſtrife thou mak'ſt us and @ prey 14 ng 
To every neighbour foe, | 


* Gnorera, d Gnaſhanta, © Shalfs. 
Among 


TRANSLATIONS. 


391 


Among themſelves they laugh, they * play, 2 


And * flouts at us they throw. | 
7. Return us, and thy grace divine _ 
O God of Hoſts vouchſafe, 
Cauſe thou thy face on us to ſhine, 
And then we ſhall be ſafe. 
8. A vine from Egypt thou haſt brought, 
Thy free love made it thine, CEL 
And droy'ſt out nations, proud and *. 
To plant this /ovely vine. 
9. Thou did'ſt prepare for it a place, 
And root it deep and faſt, 
That it began to grow apace, 
And fill'd the land af loft. | 
10. With her green ſhade that cover 4 all, 
The hills were over-ſpread, 
Her boughs as Bigb as cedars tall 
Advanc'd their I ofty head. 
11. Her branches on the weſtern fide 
| Down to the ſea ſhe ſent, 
And upward to that river wide 
Her other branches went. 


. Filgnage. 
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12. Why haſt thou laid her hedges low, | 

And broken down her fence, FMS. og 

That all may pluck her, in go, 17 
With rudeſt violence? 

13. The uſted boar out of the wood 
Up turns it by the roots, | 

Wild beaſts there * brouze, and make their food 

Her grapes and tender ſhoots. 56 

14. Return now, God of Hoſts, look down 
From Heav'n, thy feat divine, 

Behold us, but without a frown, 


And viſit this thy vine. v4. 60 


15. Viſit this vine, which thy right hand 
Hath ſet, and planted long, 

And the young branch, that for thyſelf = 
Thou haſt made firm and ſtrong. 


16. But now it is conſum'd with fire, 65 


And cut with axes down, 
They periſh at thy dreadful ire, 
At thy rebuke and froven. 
17. Upon the man of thy right han 
Let thy good hand be laid. d 79 


® 55. —There, —] So the 670 edition, 1673. Newton reads their. 
66. Her grapes, and tender fhoots;] So in Comus, v. 296. 


Plucking ripe cluſters from the TExDzr SHOOTS, 


Upon 


TRANSLATIONS. 393 


Upon the ſon of man, whom thou” 
Strong for thyſelf haſt made; f 
18. So ſhall we not go back from these 
To ways of fin and ſpame. an 
Quicken us thou, then gladly we ir 75 
Shall call upon thy Name. | 1 * 
19. Return us, and thy grace Kun, 
Lord God of Hoſts vouchſafe, 
Cauſe thou thy face on us to red | 4 
And . ee 80 


"Wi ae LXXXI. broiled 


O God our ſtrength ing loud, and clear 
Sing loud to God our King, 


To Jacob's God, that all may hear, 
Loud acclamations ring. 


2. Prepare a hymn, prepare a ſong, | 7 5 


The timbrel hither bring, 
The chearful pſaltry bring along, 


And harp with pleaſant Aring. 


3. Blow, as 7s wont, in the new moon | 
With trumpets /ofty ſound, | 10 
Th' appointed time, the day whereon 
Our ſolemn feaſt comes round, 
. 4. This 


394 TRANSLATIONS. 
4. This was a ſtatute giv'n of v/d- 
For Iſrael to:06/erve,. +11 1 % Ann 
A law of Jacob's God, to bell. 25 

From ꝛbence they might uu ee NT 
5. This he a teſtimony ordain (d F 
In Joſeph, not to change. 
When as he paſs d through Egypt 3 
The tongue I heard was ſtrange. |. 
6. From burden, and from ſlaviſb toil |. 
I ſet his ſhoulder free: „ 
His hands from pots, and miry i 
Deliver'd were % me. 
7: When trouble did thee fore aſſail, 
On me then didſt thou call, 3 
And I to free thee did not fall, 8 1 
And led thee out of thrall. _ | 0 
I anſwer'd thee in * thunder deep 3 


2 
O 


25 


N +. | 


With clouds incompaſs' d round ; . «iT 30 
I try'd thee at the water feep _ he af 
Of Meriba rengwn'd. +, : 
8. Hear, O my People, leur ben well, 
" "% teſtify to thee, eam 
Thou ancient flack of Iſrael, 64 * a 
I thou wilt lit. tome, 


8 Be Sether 8 


: 9. Through» 


TRANSLATIONS 395 
9. Throughout the land of thy abodde 
No alien God ſhall bee. 
Nor ſhalt thou to a foreign _ * 
In honour bend thy knee. 3 
; I am the Lord thy God which brought dx 
8 out of Egypt land; b * 
Aſk large enough, and I, beſought, BAA 
Will grant thy full demanc. ** 
11. And yet my people would not tear, 
Nor hearken to my voice ; 
And Iſrael, whom I lov'd fo dear, 
Miſlik d me for his choice. 
12. Then did I leave them to their wilt,” 00004 
And to their wand'ring mind; GG 
Their own tonceits'they ee filly 
Their own devices blind. 
13. O that my people would be 7 iſe, 
To ſerve me all their days, | 
And O that Iſrael would advi ye A 39/1 56 
To walk my righteous ways. aq 
14. Then would J ſoon bring down their foes, 
That now ſo proudly riſe, © | 
And turn my hand againſt «// 4% 
1 bat are their enemies. 
| D d d 2 


= TRANSLATIONS: 

- 15. Who hate the Lord ſhould hen be. fain 
To bow to him and bend, | 
| But they, bis people, ſhould remain, | 

Their time ſhould have no end. 
16. And he would feed them from the ſboct 65 

With flow'r of fineſt wheat, 

And ſatisfy them from the rock 
With honey for their meat. | 


PS ATM LXXXII. 
OD in the * great aſſembly ſtands 
/ kings and brdly flates, 
> Among the Gods, on both his hands 
He judges and debates. | 
2. How long will ye pervert the * 5 
With judgment falſe and wrong, 
Favouring the wicked by your might, 
Who thence grow bold and flrong ? 
3. *Regard the * weak and fatherleſs, 
* Diſpatch the © poor. man's cauſe, 10 
And *raiſe the man in deep diſtreſs N 
By juſt and equal laws. W 1 


* Bognadath-el. Bew. mne grave, Sb 
tada. Hatzdilx. 29; mand 151 
FA 1 4. Defend 


" i . — : 
oa 4 TY 6 % Fe bf * 4 


TRANSLATIONS, 
4. Defend the poor and deſolate, + 
And reſcue from the hands % +1249 
Of wicked men the low eſtate. 
Of him that help demands. 
5. They know not, nor will underſtand, - 
In darkneſs they walk on, | 
The earth's foundations all are *moy'd, 
And out of order gone. 
6. I faid that ye were Gods, yea all 
The ſons of God moſt high; 
7. But ye ſhall die like men, and fall 
As other princes die. 


8. Riſe God, judge thou the earth in might, 25 
This wicked earth redreſs, 


For thou art he who ſhalt by right 
The nations all poſſeſs. 


= 
N . 1 
* - 
0 N 


20 


Ps AIM LXXXIII. 
E not thou ſilent now at length, 
O God hold not thy peace, 


Sit thou not ſtill O God of ftrength, 
We cry, and go nat ceaſe 


2. For lo thy furious foes now * ſwell, 5 
And © ſtorm outrageouſly, = 
510 * Timmoty, d Sbipbta. © Jehemajun. 


And 


* 
4 

| 
i | 
{ | 


298 TRANSLATIONS. 
And they that hate thee proud and fell © 


Exalt their heads full high. 
3. Againſt thy people they * contrive 


Their plots and counſels deep, en A219 
Them to inſnare they chiefly ftrive, We 
Whom thou doſt hide and keep. 
4. Come let us cut them off, ſay they, 
Till they no nation be, 
That Iſrael's name for ever may” 1375 
Be loſt in memory. 
5- For they conſult * with all their — 
And all as one in mind 
? Themſelves againſt thee they unite, 
And in firm union. bind. 20 
6. The tents of Edom, and the — 
Of ſcornful Iſhmael, 
Moab, with them of Hagar' 8 blood, 
That in the de efert' dwell, © | 


q = : 
F7 — = —_— a ——_ — — 1 — _ 1 — _ 
2 L e — 2 * 1 4 8 6 3 cls Hf = 
— ——_C ———c____—— ——— — —— Oe EEE — — ̃ 2. — ͤ ̃ ĩ— 
= 
» 
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7. Gebal and Ammon there conſpire, "ICT 28 
And hateful Amalec, lod 5500 C 
The Philiſtins, and they of Tyre. 
Whoſe bounds the Sea doth check. 
| 101 


0 Jagnarimu. : * Sed. 5 | Jie. tjagnatſs g- L | 91 E Mr 
MN Lev jachdau, « | , SIT (3 $7330 


4 a 
40 


8. With them great Aſhur alſo bands 
And doth confirm the knot 51) 30 
All theſe have lent their armed hands mich at 
To aid the ſons of Lot. KN 
9. Do to them as to Midian'bold, | hh +1 7 

That waſted all the ca. 
To Siſera, and-as:zs fold. 335 
Thou didſt to Jabin's hoſt, i 
When at the brook of Kiſhon old 1G ? 
They were repuls'd and an, nal 

10. At Endor quite cut off, and roll dd 
As dung upon the plain. 1 40 

11. As Zeb and Oreb evil ſped, . 
So let their princes ſpeed, | 1 

As Zeba, and Zalmunna Sed, 

So let their princes Seed. 1 wolf 

12. For they amidſt their pride have ſaid. 495 

By right now ſhall we ſeiſe is 10 

God's houſes, and will now invade 
* Their ſtately palaces. 

13. My God, oh make them as a wheel, : Bt 
No quiet let them find, ' 50 


* 


* Neath Elobim bears both, 


| Gid dy 


40⁰⁰ TRANSLATIONS. 
Giddy and reftleſs let thei e 
Like ſtubble from the wind. 
14. As when an aged wood takes fire 
Which on a ſudden ſtruys, Lag bis off 
The greedy flame runs higher and higher 85 
Till all the mountains blaze, * 

15. So with thy whirlwind them purſue, 
And with thy tempeſt chaſe; ' | 
16. And till they yield thee honour due; 

Lord fill with ſhame their face. 60 

17. Aſham'd, and troubled let them be, 
Troübled, and ſham'd for ever, 

Ever confounded, and ſo die 
With ſhame, and ſcape it neuer. 

18. Then ſhall they kuow that thou whoſe name 

Jehovah i is alone, 66 


| 4 Art the moſt high, and thou ue ans 

iba O'er all the a art one. 

5 PSALM LXXXIV. | 
| 3 OW lovely are thy dwellings fair! 


O Lord of Hoſts, how dear 
The pleaſant tabernacles are, 
Where thou deft dwell fo near ! 
. a « They fetk thy Name. Heb, 


= — . — 


2. My 


As % Wi - - dee. + 4 * 1 . a 3 K 
2 4 x _— — 3 4 * 2 — 4 
n — Les —— — — = = 
_ — = 2 3 2 * af . * — PR a 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
2. My ſoul doth long and almoſt die 
Thy courts O Lord to fee, 


My heart and fleſh aloud do ery. 
O living God, for thee. 


z. There ev'n the ſparrow freed from _ 01 


Hath found a houſe of reft, 

The ſwallow there, to lay her young 
Hath built her Srooding neſt, 

Ev'n by thy altars, Lord of Hoſts, 
They find their ſafe abode 

And home they fly from round the coaſts 
Toward thee, my King, my God. 

4. Happy, who in thy houſe reſide, 
Where thee they ever praiſe, 


5. Happy, whoſe ſtrength in thee doth bide; 


And in their hearts thy ways. 

6, They paſs through Baca's thirſty vale, 
That dry and barren ground, 

As through a fruitful watry dale 


Where ſprings and ſhow'rs abound. | 
7. They journey on from ſtrength to ſtrength 


With joy and gladſome chear, 
Till all before our God at length 
In Sion do appear. 


401 


10 


15 


20 


*3 


E e e 8. Lord 


40⁰ TRANSLATIONS. 

Giddy and :/, lot them td 
Like ſtubble from the wing. * by 

14. As when an aged wood takes fire | 
Which on a ſudden ſtrays, 


The greed ms ras higher and higher PE 


Till all the mountains blaze, 
15. So with thy whirlwind them purſue, 
And with thy tempeſt chaſe; ' 
16. And till they yield thee honour due 3 
Lord fill with ſhame their face. 60 
17. Aſham' d, and troubled let them * 
Troubled, and ſham d for ever, 
Ever confounded, and ſo die 
With ſhame, and ſcape it neue. 
18. Then ſhall they know that thou whoſe name 
Jehovah is alone, 66 


Art the moſt high, hdd 
o'er ll the erent ons, | \ 


PS AL M LXXXIV. 


OW lovely are thy dwellings fair! 
O Lord of Hoſts, how dear 
The pleaſant tabernacles are, 
Where thou deft dwell fo near ! 


a They ſeek thy Name, Heb, 
N 2. My 


TRANSLATIONS. 
2. My ſoul doth long and almoſt die 
Thy courts O Lord to fee, 
My heart and fleſh aloud do cry, 
O living God, for thee. 


401 


4. There ev'n the ſparrow freed Fw —_ 


Hath found a houſe of , 

The ſwallow there, to lay her young 
Hath built her Srooding neſt, 

Ev'n by thy altars, Lord of Hoſts, 
They find their ſafe abode 

And home they fly from round the coaſts 
Toward thee, my King, my God. 

4. Happy, who in thy houſe reſide, 
Where thee they ever praiſe, 


5. Happy, whole ſtrength in thee doth bide, 


And in their hearts thy ways. 
6, They paſs through Baca's thirſty vale, 
That dry and barren ground, 
As through a fruitful watry dale 
Where ſprings and ſhow'rs abound. 


7. They journey on from ſtrength to ſtrength 


With joy and gladſome chear, 
Till all before our God at length 
In Sion do appear. 


* 
4 . 


15 


20 


Eee 8. Lord 


402 TRANSLATIONS. 
8. Lord God of Hoſts hear now my prayer, 


O Jacob's God give ear, 30 
9. Thou God our ſhield, look on the face 
Of thy anointed dare ot DoD ANN O 
10. For one day in thy courts to le 
Ils better, and more bleſt, 
Than in the joys of vanity Og 
A thouſand days at Gil. 
I in the temple of my God : V 
Had rather keep a door, 
Than dwell in tents, and rich abade, 
With fin for evermore. 1 40 
11. For God the Lord, both ſun and ies, | 
Gives grace and glory bright, 
No good from them ſhall be withheld 
- . Whoſe ways are juſt and right. 
12. Lord God of Hoſts that reign on high, | 45 
That man is eruly bleſt, 
Who only on thee doth rely, 
And in thee only reſt. 


PS A L NM LXXXV. 


H Y land to favour graciouſly 
Thou haſt not Lord been ſlack, 


Thou 


30 


0 


5 


0 


TRANSLATIONS 


Thou haſt from hard wan 
Returned Jacob back. | 

2. Th' iniquity thou ain forgive | 
That wrought thy people woe, 

And all their fin, that did thee grieve, 

Haſt hid where none ſhall know. 

3. Thine anger all thou hadſt remov'd, © 
And calmly didſt return "em 


403 


— 


* 
y IO 
. — 


From thy * fierce wrath which we had proy' 4 | 


Far worſe than fire to burn. 

4. God of our ſaving health and peace, 
Turn us, and us reſtore, 

Thine indignation cauſe to ceaſe 
Toward us, and chide no more. 

5. Wilt thou be angry without end, 
For ever angry thus, 

Wilt thou thy frowning ire extend 
From age to age on us? 


15 


20 
* 


6. Wilt thou not * turn, and Bear our voice, 


And us again * revive, 
That ſo thy people may rejoice 
By thee FE alive | ? 


3 Heb, The baruing heat of thy rab. » Heb. turn to quicken us. 
Eee 2 7. Cauſe 


4% TRANSLATIONS, 


7. Cauſe us to ſee thy goodneſs, Lord, 
Tous thy. mercy ſhew, 
Thy ſaving health to us afford, 

And life in us renew. 


8. And now what God the Lord will ſpeak, 


I will go firait and hear, : 

For to his people he ſpeaks peace, 

And to his ſaints full dear, 

To his dear ſaints he will ſpeak peace, 
But let them never more 

Return to folly, t furceeſe 
To treſpaſe as before. 

9. Surely to ſuch as do him ſw 
Salvation is at hand, 

And glory ſhall ere hong appear 

T0 dwell within our land. 

10. Mercy and Truth that long were miſt d 

Now goyfully are met, 

Swe Peace and Righteouſneſs have kiſy', 

And hand in hand are ſet. 


IT. Truth from the earth, lhe to a flow'r, 


Shall bud and bloſſom then, 
And Juſtice from her heav'nly bow'r 
Look down on mortal men. 


4 


30 


35 


40 


45 


12. The 


—— 


TRANSLATIONS 48 
2. The Lord will alſo then beſtow  _- _- 
"Wi thing is good, Tgo" 
Our land ſhall forth in plenty throw id 
Her fruits 70 be our food. 
13. Before him Righteouſneſs ſhall go, 
His royal harbinger. 


Then will he come, and not be low, 


His footſteps cannot err. 


Ps AIM LXXXVI. 


HY gracious ear, O Lord, incline, - 
O hear me I 7hee pray, 


For I am poor, and almoſt pine 


With need, and ſad decay. 


2. Preſerve my ſoul, for *1 have trod 'Y 


Thy ways, and love the juſt, 
Save thou thy ſervant, O my God, 

Who till in thee doth truſt. 
3. Pity me, Lord, for daily thee 

I call; 4. O make rejoice 10 
Thy ſervant's ſoul; for Lord to thee 

I lift my ſoul and voice. 


Heb. He will ſet his fteps to the way. 
d Heh. I am goed, loving, a deer of goed and boly things. 
5. For 


406 An AT Ten F 8. 


5. For thou art good, thou Lord art t prone 0 8 
To pardon, thou to all 1 . 

Art full of mercy, thou alone 15 
To them that on thee ar”. es 

6. Unto my ſupplication, Lord, 
Give ear, and to the cry * 


Of my inceſſant pray'rs afford | 
Thy hearing graciouſly. 3 

7. Iin the day of my diſtreſs | 
Will call on thee, for aid; 

For thou wilt grant me free acceſs,”  _ 
And anſwer what I pray d. 

8. Like thee among the Gods 1 is 5 none 8 5 


— 


O Lord, nor any works © 
Of all that other Gods have done 
Like to thy glorious works. 
9. The nations all whom thou haſt made | 
Shall come, and all ſhall frame 30 
To bow them low before thee, * EN 
And glorify thy name. 

10. For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy ſtrong hand are done, | 
Thou in thy everlaſting feat | 35 

Remaineſt God alone. n 


11. Teach 


TRANSLATIONS a4o7 
11. Teach me, O Lord, thy way moſt es. 1 
I in thy truth will bide, W 401 t 351 R 
To fear thy name my heart unit 1% A 
So ſhall it never file. 4460 
12. Thee will I praiſe, 0 Lord x wy God, 
Thee honour and adore 3 
With my whole heart, and blaze abroad 
Thy name for evermore. 2 
. 13. For great thy mercy is tow'rd me, 45 
And thou haſt freed my ſoul, + 
Ev'n from the loweſt hell ſet free, 
From deepeſt darkneſs foul. 1 
14. O God the proud againſt me riſe, cc 
And violent men are met . . 0 
To ſeek my life, and in their eyes 
No fear of thee have ſet. 
15. But thou, Lord, art the God molt mild, Y 
Readieſt thy grace to ſhew, 32> WO 
Slow to be angry, and art ſtil d 1115456] 
Moſt merciful, moſt true. E 
16. O turn to me thy face at lngtb, 
And me have mercy on, 


Unto thy ſervant give thy ſtrength; df > 
And fave thy handmaid's fon. | » 60 
| | 17. Some 


* | ny oY 7 ö 
"+ 
 & - | 

| 

| 
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. 
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268 TRANSLATIONS. 

wes Some ſign of good to me afford, 
And let my foes then ce, 


And be aſham'd; becauſe thou Lord 
Doſt 11 _ comfort me. 


n to et 4, 


P SALM LxXXVII. 


* ON G the holy mountains *. 
Is his foundation faſt, 
There ſeated in bis ſanctuary, 
His temple there it plac d. = 
2. eee eee * 
Than all the dwellings ur n 
Of Jacob's land, though there be . 
And all within his care. 
3. City of God, moſt glorious things 
Of thee abroad are ſpoke ; | 10 
4. I mention Egypt, where proud kings 
Did our forefathers yoke. | 
I mention Babel to my friends, 
Philiſtia full of ſcorn, 
And Tyre with Ethiops arme ends, 15 
Lo this man there was born: 
. But #wice that praiſe ſhall in our eur 
Be faid of Sion 4%, 


This 


TRANSLATIONS. 409 


This and this man was born in her, 


High God ſhall fix her faſt. p 20 


6. The Lord ſhall write it in a ſcroll 
That ne'er ſhall be out-worn, 
When he the nations doth inroll, 
en, this man there was born. 
5. Both they who ſing, and they who dance, 2 5 
"With facred ſongs are there, | 
* thee freſh brooks, and ſoft freams glance, 
And all my fountains clear. | 


Ps 4 * LXXXVIIL | 


ORD God, that doſt me 2 and . 
All day to thee I cry ; ed 
And all night long before thee weep, 
Before thee proſtrate lie. 


2, Into thy preſence let my pray 'r * 15 


With fighs devour aſcend, 
And to my cries, that cegſeleſi are, 
Thine ear with favour bend. 4 
3. For cloy d with woes and trouble ſtore 
Surcharg'd my ſoul doth lie, 1526 


9. —— Trouble fort.] So edition 1673. Tonſon, Tickell, and 
Fff My 


Fenton, read fore, 


— — — . f te. . 


470 TRANSLATIONS. : 
My life at death's unchearful dur 
- _ Unto the grave draws nig. 
4. Reckon'd I am with them that paſs 
Down to the diſmal pit, L 2þ6 
I am a man, but weak alas, 312 off nod bg 
And for that name unfit. 
5. From life diſcharg d and parted, quite 
Among the dead to fleep, 
And like the ſlain in bloody fight | 
That in the grave lie deep. 20 
Whom thou remembereſt no more, 
Doſt never more regard, 
Them from thy hand deliver d o'er 
Death's hideous houſe hath barr d. 


6. Thou in the loweſt pit profound | 25 


Haſt ſet me al! forlorn, 
Where thickeſt darkneſs hovers round, 
In horrid deeps to mourn. 
7. Thy wrath, from which no ſhelter N 
Full ſore doth preſs on me; 30 
> Thou break'ſt upon me all thy waves, 
bAnd all thy waves break me. 


8. Thou doſt my friends from me eſtran ge, 
And mak ſt me odious, 


* Heb, A man without manly flirength. » The Hebr, bears both. 
Me 


«4 a 


TRANSLATIONS. iit 
Me to them odious, for hey change, 358 
And I here pent up thus. nn 
9. Through ſorrow, and affliction great, 
Mine eye grows dim and dead. 
Lord, all the day I thee intreat, 
My hands to thee I ſpread. 40 
10. Wilt thou do wonders on the dead, FRE 
Shall the deceas'd ariſe, POE \ 
And praiſe thee from their loathſome bed = 
With pale and hollow eyes ? A 
11. Shall they thy loving kindnefs tell 45 
On whom the grave hath hold, 1 
Or they who in perdition duell, | I 
Thy faithfulneſs unfold ? | 
12. In darkneſs can thy mighty hand 3 
Or wondrous acts be known, 50 
Thy juſtice in the g/oomy land X | 
Of dark oblivion ? 
13. But I to thee, O Lord, do cry, "i 
Ere yet my life be ſpent, — 
And up to thee my pray'r doth hie, 55 
Each morn, and thee prevent. 
14. Why wilt thou, Lord, my ſoul forſake, 


And hide thy face from me? 
| Fffa 15. That 


— e r . 


a2 TRANSLATIONS. 
15. That am already bruis'd, and ſhake 


With terror ſent from the? * 60 


Bruiĩs d, and afflicted, and /o low 

As ready to expire, 

While I thy terrors undergo 
 Aſtoniſh'd with thine ire. 


16. Thy fierce wrath over me doth flow, £424. 6g 


Thy threatnings cut me through: 
17. All day they round about me go, 
Like waves they me purſue, 
18, Lover and friend thou haſt remoy'd, 
And ſever'd from me far ; | 70 
They fly me now whom I have lov'd, 
And as in darkneſs are. 


A PARAPHRASE on PS ALM CXIV - 


This and the following Pſalm were done by the 
Author at fifteen years old. 


HEN the bleſt ſeed of Terah's faithful ſon 
| After long toil their liberty had won, | 
And paſt from Pharian fields to Canaan land, 
Led by the ſtrength of the xaor nel $ hand, 


* Heb. Pre Concuſſane. 
* This and the following Pſalm are Milton's earlieſt performanees. 
The firſt he afterwards — into Greek. In the laſt are ſome 


very 


hw, = <4 


TRANSLATIONS: 


Jehovah's wonders were in Iſrael ſhown, | 
is praiſe and glory was in Iſrael known. 


very poetical expreſſions, The golden-trefſed fan, God's | thunder-claſp-. | 


413). 


| | 5 


7 
: 


ing hand, the moon's /pang/ed fifters bright, above the reach of mottal - 


in Milton's PSAL us. 


PsAL. Ixxx. v. 41. | 
| With her green ſhade that cover'd all, 
The hills were over-ſpread, ; 
Her boughs as high as cedars tall 
Advanc'd their lofty head. 
Return, O God of Hoſts, look down, 
From heav'n, thy ſeat divine ; 
Behold us, but without a frown, 
And viſit this thy vine. | 
Ps. Ixxxi. v. 5. | 
Prepare a hymn, prepare a ſong, 
The timbrel hither bring, 
The chearful pſaltry bring along, 
And harp with pleaſant ſtring. 
Ps, Ixxxiii. v. 21. | | 
The tents of Edom, and the brood 
Of ſcornful Iſhmael, 
- Moab, with them of Hagar's blood, 
That in the deſert dwell. | 
Ibid, v. 41. 
As Zeb and Oreb evil ſped, 
$0 let their princes ſpeed, 
As Zeba and Zalmunna bled, 
So let their princes bleed. 


Ibid, v. 5 3. | 
As when an aged wood takes fire, 
Which on a ſudden ſtrays, 
The greedy flame runs higher and higher, 
Till all the mountains blaze: 
Sowith thy whirlwind them purſue, 
And with thy tempeſt chaſe, &c. 
Ps. Ixxxiv. v. 21. 
They paſs through Baca's thirſty vale, 
That dry and barren ground ; 
As through a fruitful watry dale, 
Where ſprings and ſhow'rs abound, 


9%, &c, I will here throw together ſome of the moſt ſtriking ſtanzas 


Ps, 


* 


a4 TRANSLATIONS: 


That ſaw the troubled ſea, and ſhivering fled, 
And ſought to hide his froth-becurled head 


Low in the earth; Jordan's clear ſtreams recoil, 


As a faint holt that hath receiv'd the foil. 10 


/ Pa. — 50 v. 48. 

Truth from the earth, like to a flow'r, 
Shall bud and bloffom then: 

And Juſtice from her heav*nly bow*r 
Look down on mortal men. 

* ** him 8 ſhall go, 

is 

Then 222 he come, — not be flow : 

His footſteps cannot err. 


Ps, * A v. _ 
to thy preſence We 
With by ghs devout aſcend ; 
And to my cries, that ceaſeleſs are, 
Thine car with favour bend. 


Ibid. v. 20. 

Whom thou remembereſt no more, 
Doſt never more 

Them, from thy hand deliverd o'er, 
Death's hideous houſe hath barr'd. 

Thou in the loweſt pit profound 
Haſt ſet me all forlorn, 

Where thickeſt darkneſs hovers round, 
In horrid deeps to mourn, —— 

Through ſorrow, and afflitions 

| Mine eye grows dim and dead: 

Lord, all the day I thee intreat, 
My hands to thee I ſpread. 

Wilt thou do wonders on the dead ? 
Shall the deceas'd ariſe, 

And praiſe thee from their Ioathſome bed, 
With pale and hollow eyes ? 

Shall They thy loving kindneſs tell 
On whom the grave hath hold ? - 

Or they who in perdition dwell, 
Thy faithfulneſs unfold ? 

In darkneſs can thy mighty hand 
Or wondrous acts be known ; - 

8 in the gloomy land 

dark oblivion ? 


Ps. 


»* 


TRANSLATIONS 46 
The high, huge-bellied mountains {kin like cams 
Amongſt their ews, the little hills like lambs. // 
Why fled the ocean ? Ants AE maun- 
tains? N 
Why turned Jordan tow 'rd his cryſtal . 
Shake Earth, and at the preſence be aghaſt 1 
Of him that ever was, and ay l ſhall laſt, 
That glafly floods from rugged rocks can 3 1 
And make ſoft rills from fiery Aint-tones guſh. 


* 


PS ALM CK XU. 
E T us with a gladſome mins 
Praiſe the Lord, for he is kind. 
For his mereies ay indur c, 
Ever faithful, ever ſure. 
Let us blaze his name md. 1 g 0 29%; 
For of Gods he is the God. l oY aA 


For his Cc. if af ab n HA 


Ps, Ixxxviii. v. 65. 
Thy fierce rich over me doth flow, 
Thy threatenings cut me through ; 
All day they about me go, 
Like waves they me purſue, 
1 $5. Shake, Earth, and at the preſence be aghaſt 


6 Him, that ever was, and aye A tat.] He way! now only 
* That glaſy feeds from rugged rocks (can erajp.] So in aua 


Under the CLASSY, cool, tranſlucent ware. a 
dee Panap, L. B. vii, 619, 
O let 


# 


Who did the ſolid earth ordain 


Who by his all-commandi ing . 
Did fill the new - made world with . | 


And caus'd the kk "IF 


. 
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— 266, TRANSLATIONS, 
0 du his prajſes wil, * 
For his Tc. Q e 


Who with his miracles doth make 


Amazed heav'n and earth to ſhake, | 

For his CS. 5 

Who by his wiſdom did create 

The painted heav'ns ſo full of ſtate. 
For his &c. 


To riſe above the watry plain. 
For his G&G. | 


For his Ge. 


All the day long his courſe to run. 
For his Cc. 
The horned moon to ſhine by night, 
Amongſt her ſpangled ſiſters bright. 
For his Ge. N 
He with his thunder- claſpi ping band 
Smote the firſt-born of Egypt land. 
For his GS. 


A 


TRANSLATIONS. wy. 


And in deſpite of Pharaoh fell bn A 
10 — 4ri3 5 FRY oH 
For his' &c. £3. itt 2001 
The ruddy a E 115d og 
Of the Erythræan main. lin 2550 ut 2 blodeff. 


T For his &c. 0 N 104 
| The floods fiood fill like walls of glad 
While the Hebrew bands did paſs. gun * 1 
For his &c. +3 eiu 107 


20 | 
But full ſoon they did devour tt 
The tawny king with all his power. 


For his &c. 0 ei wT 65 
25 His choſen people he did bleſs. 1910011 21 
In the waſteful wilderneſs. (hee 1idgion ei 
For his &c. | sick 107 
In bloody battel he brought "Ou n d en 
30 * of proweſs and * ger ad od 
For his &c. ot Aid 101 
He foil d bold Seon and his hoſt, 91 66 
That rul'd the Amorrean conſt. 
45 For his &c, 
And large-limb'd Og he did ſubdue, 
BW With all his over- hardy crew. 70 
49 For his &c, 
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418 TRANSLATION 8. 


And to his fervantIfraet 151 1 . 1 
He gave their land therein to dwell. 
For his Sc. 5 3 
Ne hath with a piteous * t 25769 
Beheld us in our miſery. 263113772) 
For his Ce. 2 
And freed us from re #t ab 
of the invading enemy. E n 
For his Cc. 2 


All living creatures he doth feed, 

And with full hand ſupplies — 
For his &c. + 1 

Let us therefore warble forth - 

His mighty majeſty and worth. - | 


„ 
: 
„* 
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For his c. - ood of 


That his manſion hath on high, 
Above the reach of. mortal eye. 


For his mercies ay indure, 


Ever faithful, ever ſure. , 
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1 ] 
E 0 quæ ſequuntur de Authore ban 


tametſi ipſe intelligebat non tam de ſe quam 
ſupra ſe eſſe dicta, eo quod præclaro i ingenio viri, 
nec non umici ita fere ſolent laudare, ut omnia ſuis, 


potius virtutibus, quam veritati congruentia nimis 
cupide affingant, noluit tamen horum egregiam in 
ſe voluntatem non eſſe notam ; cum alii præſertim 
ut id faceret magnopere ſuaderent. Dum enim ni- 
mia laudis invidiam totis ab ſe viribus amolitur, 
fibique quod plus æquo eſt non attributum eſſe 
mavult, judicium interim hominum cordatorum 
atque illuſtrium quin ſummo fibi honori ducat, 
negare non poteſt. 1 ni last #5 4 % * 


Joannes Baptiſta Manſus, Marchio Vinenße, Nes- 
an ad Joannem Miltonium Anglum. 


I * 11 
9 T mens, . dec. facies, a pietas ſie, 
Non Anglus, verum hercle Angelus ipſe fores. 


bing 


- 


Ad Joannem Miltonem Anglum rriplici poeſcos 
laurea coronandum, Græca vimiru, Lads, gue 
Hetruſca, Epigramma Joannis Salfilli Romani. 


EDE Meles, cedat depreſſa Mincius urna; : 
Sebetus Taſſum deſinat uſque loqui LEY 


We, 


At Thameſis victor cunctis ferat altior undas, 87 


Nam per te, Milto, par tribus unus erit. ; 
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Fd 
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Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parems 
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GHG a1 Bir dnss muinftulli 8 
Perche di ſtelle intreccierd e6t6tia © 


P 


Non piu del ond Dio 


Li Frotide eterna in Finds, e e in n Blicona,, 
Dienfi a therto maggior, maggiori i fregi, : 
der gets, 4 at 
23101 21 $9 Rune ena NOW: 
Non puo de tempo edaſse ano 
Rimaner preda, eterno alto valore . 19162 £9125) 


Non puo I oblio rapace al u 11 
Furar dalle memorie eccelſo onore, ; 
su Parco di mia cetra un dardo forte 


Virtů m "adatti, e ferird h morte. 


Del 


I ws } 
2 Del Ocean profondo 03 811zÞ 9 gig 11 za” 
4 Cinta dagli ampi gprghi Anglia refiede- i? 
Separata dal mondo, 30 onto 
Perd che il ſuo valor kane e eise 871 
Queſta feconda sà produrre Eroi, 
Ch' hanno a ragion del ſovruman tra nn. 
1 oN 
0 Alla virth ſbandita " armeln 120 
| r geg la 
Quella gli è ſol gradita, | i. 1:01 


Perche in lei ſan trovar gioia, ediletta; 182 
Ridillo tu, Giovanni, e moſtra in tanto | 


Con tua vera virtu, vero il mio Canto. 
21 
Lungi dal Patrio > lido . iv 
| If Spinſe Zeus 1 induttre apdente, bras 
" Ch' udio d' Helena il grido m lab omino'd 
con aurea tromba rimbombar la fama, 124 
; E per poterla effigiare al paro 
Dalle piu belle Idee traſſe i più raro. .. 
l 12! ni O 
Coſi Ape Ingegnoſa 8 


Trae con induſtaia il ſuo liquor pregiato ao 54 
Jel 1300 


Cs. 3 


Dal giglio e dalla roſa, obo 110 125950 [;C 
E quanti vaghi fiori ornang il prato 11 
Formano un dolce ſuon derte ne g= 
Fan varie voci melodia concorle.. 
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Di bella gloria amenta a 19D abig. 
Milton dal Ciel natio per varie = 


Le peregrine plante | 
Vnlgeſti a ricercar ſcienze, ed arti 2s 


Del Gallo regnator vedeſti ĩ Regni, ON 
E dell * ancor hs Eroi * i 


Fabro quaſi ey 
Sol virtù rintracciando il tuo penfiero 

' Vide in ogni confino Os ine leb ISO 
Chi di nobil valor calca il fentiero; 
L'ottimo dal miglior dopo ſeegliee 


Per fabbricar d orgni virtu I Idea. 
Quanti nacquero e 
O in lei del parlar Toſco nt 1 arte, a 
La cui memoria onora | TY ; 

I mondo fatta eterna in dotte carte, © 
Voleſti 


F . 
'T 


1 


| 5 uh 


Voleſti ricercar per tuo teſoro, 

E parlaſti con lor nell“ opre loro. 
Nell altera Babelle 
Per te il parlar confuſe Giove in vano, 
Che per varie favelle | 
Di ſe ſteſſa trofeo cadde ſu'l piano : : 

Ch' Ode oltr' all Anglia'il ſuo piu degno Idioms © l 
᷑egna, er Toſcana, e Orecia, e Roma, ; 


I piu profondi arcani 

Ch' occulta la natura e in cielo e in terra 

Ch' a Ingegni ſovrumani 

Troppo avaro tal' hor gli chinde, e "ROY | 
Chiaromente conoſci, e giungi al fine | 
Della moral virtude al gran confine. 


Non batta 11 13 P ale, 
Fermiſi immoto, e in un fermin fi gl anni, 
Che di virtu immortale 
Scorron di troppo ingiurioh a 1 danni ; 
Che $'opre degne di Poema o ſtoria 
Furon gia, 1hai preſenti alla memoria. 
Hhh Dammi 
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Dammi tua dolce Cetra 

Se vuoi ch io dica del. _ dolce canto, 
Ch' inalzandoti all' Etra 

Di farti huomo celeſte ottiene il vanto, 
II Tamigi il dird che gl' e conceſſo 


Per te ſuo 0 ce parreggiar permeſſo. 


10 che i in riva del Arno | 
Tento ſpiegar tuo merto __ e preclaro 2 
So che fatico indarno, | 

E ad ammirar, non a lodarlo imparo; . 
Freno dunque la lingua, e aſcolto il core 
Che ti prende a lodar con 10 Ce. 


Del fix. Antonio Francini, gentilhugmo | 
Fiorentino. 
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Lo NDINEN SI. 


Juveni patria, virtutibus eximio. 


IRO qui multa peregrinatione, ſtudio cuncta 
orbis terrarum loca perſpexit, ut novus by. 
ts omnia ubique ab omnibus apprehetderer v3 2 


A dec in eujus ore 8e jam e 
fic reviviſcunt, ut idiomata omnia ſint in ejus lau- 
dibus infacunda; Et jure ea percallet, ut admira- 
tiones et plauſus populorum ab propria ſapientia 
excitatos intelligat : 


Illi, cujus animi dotes corporiſque ſenſus ad 
admirationem commovent, et per ipſam motum 
cuique auferunt ; cujus opera ad plauſus hortantur, 
ſed * yenuſtate vocem laudatoribus adimunt. 


> 


Cui in memoria totus orbis ; in intellectu- ſapi- 
entia ; in voluntate ardor gloriz ; in ore eloquen- 


od vaſtitate. Edit. 1645. 
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tia; harmonicos cœleſtium ſphærarum ſonitus af. 


tronomia duce audienti; characteres mirabilium 
2 per 127 Dei magnitudo deſcribityr magif- 

philoſopbia Tegenti ; antiquitatum latebras ve- 
tuſtatis excidia, eruditionis 3 comite aſſi- 


dua autorum lectione, 


Exquirenti, reſtauranti, percurrenti. 
At cur nitor in ML. 15. ines] 


11 44 


Illi in cujus yirtutibus evulgandis ora Famæ non 
ſafficiant, nec hominum ſtupor in laudandis ſatis 
eſt, reverentiæ at amoris ergo hoc ejus meritis de- 
bitum admirationis tributum offert Carolus Datus* 
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EL86. I. Ad Carxorum DeopaTuM ®. 

| 18 d | f #* : t _ 1 ("pool 
JF” Andem, chare, tuz mihi pervenere tabellz, 
& Pertulit et voces nuncia charta tuas; 
pertulit, occidua Devæ Ceſtrenſis ab ora 
vergivium prono qua petit amne ſalum. 


Charles Deodate was one of Milton's moſt intimate friends. He 
vas an excellent ſcholar, and practiced phyſic in Cheſhire, He was 
educated with our author at Saint Paul's ſchool in London; and from 
0 thence was ſent to Trinity college Oxford, where he was entered in 
| the year 1621, He was a fellow-collegian there with Alexander Gill, 
of another of Milton's intimate friends, who was ſucceſſively Uſher and 
1 Maſter of Saint Paul's ſchool. Deodate, while bachelor of Arts, gave 
to Trinity college Library, Zuinglius's TUEATZUu VITA& HUMANE, 
in three volumes. He has a copy of Alcaics extant in an-Oxford- 
collection on the death of Camden, called Campeni Ixs TIA, Oxon, 
1624. Toland ſays, that he had in his poſſeſſion two Greek letters, # 

very well written, from Deodate to Milton. TWo of Milton's fami- 
liar Latin letters, in the utmoſt freedom of friendſhip, are to Deo- 
date. EptsT. Fam. Pxosz-wonks, vol. ii. 567. 568. Both dated 

from London, 1637. But the beſt, certainly the maſt pleaſing, evi- - 

dences of their intimacy, and of Deodate's admirable character, are : 
our author's firſt and fixth Elegies, the fourth Sonnet, and the Er1- 
rarmun DaMonts. And it 1s highly probable, that Deodate is the 
fample ſhepherd lad in Comps, who is ſkilled in plants, and loved to 
hear Thyrſis ſing, v. 619. ſeq. He died in the year 1638. His father 
was originally of Lucca in Italy; but by his mother's fide, and in 
every other reſpect, he was an Engliſhman, He muſt not be con- 


founded with Giovanni Deodati, a learned profeſſor of r at 
| eneva, 


A A 
ye. 
430 E L E GI AR U M 

| Multum, crede, juvat terras aluiſſe remotas 

Fectus amans noſtri, tamque fidele caput, 1 
1 oy £& F ah 1 - Ci 4. 1 
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Geneva, with whom Milton contracted a friendſhip in his travels, and 

whoſe annotations on the bible were tranſlated into Engliſh by the 

puritans. 2 
This Elegy was written about the year 1627, in anſwer to a letter 

out of Cheſhire from Deodate : and Milton-ſeems pleaſed to 

that he is affectionately remembered at ſo great a diſtance, v. 5. 


Multum, erede, juvat, TERRAS aluiſſe xEMOrAs : 
.* 7 7 Peftus amans naſtri, tamque-fidele caput. 


Our author was now reſiding with his father a ſcrivener in Bread- 
ye; who had not yet retired from buſineſs to Horton near Colne - 

I have mentioned Alexander Gill in this note. He was made Uſher 
of Saint Paul's ſchool about the year 1619, where Milton was his 
favourite ſcholar, He was admitted at fifteen, a commoner of Trinity 


30 


college Oxford, in 1612. Here at length he took the degree of doctor 


in divinity. ' His brothers George and Nathaniel, were both of the 
ſame college, and-on the foundation, In a book given to the Library 
there, by their father, its author, called the SackzD PrilLosoPHIE 
or Tas Hor ScaryTuRE, 1635, I find this inſcription written by 
Alexander. Ex dono authoris artium magiſtri olim Collegii Corpo- 
«ris Chriſti alumni, Patris Alexandri Georgii et Nathanaelis Gillo- 
rum, qui omnes in hoc Studioſorum vivario literis operam dede- 
re. Tertio Kal. Junias, 1635.“ This Alexander gave to the ſaid 
Library, the old folio edition of Spenſer's FaERIE Queens, Dray- 
ton's PoL Yor B1ox by Selden, and Bourdelotius's Luctavw, all having 


poetical mottos from the claſſics in his own hand- writing, which ſhew 
his taſte and track of reading. In the Lucrax, are the Arms of the 


G1LLs, elegantly tricked with a pen, and coloured, by Alexander 


Gill. From Saint Paul's ſchool, of which from the Uſherſhip he was 
appointed Maſter in 1635, on the death and in the room of his father, 


he ſent Milton's friend Deodate to Trinity college Oxford. He con- 
tinned Maſter five years only, and died in 1642. Three of Milton's 


familiar Latin Letters to this Alexander Gill are remaining, replete- 
with the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip. Wood ſays, 
che was accounted one of the beſt Latin poets in the nation.” ATH. 


Oxon. ii. 22. Milton pays him high compliments on the excellence 
of his Latin poetry: and among many other expreſſions of the warm- 
eſt approbation calls his verſes, * Carmina ſane grandia, et majeſta- 


tem vere poeticam, Virgilianumque ubique ingenium, referentia, 


ec. See ProsE-works, ii. 565, 566.567, Two are dated in 1628, 


and the laſt, 1634, Moſt of his Latin poetry is publiſhed in a ſmall 
| "NP : . | of volume, 


by 
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LIBER PRIMUS. 6. 
Quodque mihi lepidum tellus longinqua ſodalem 
3 Debet, at unde brevi reddere juſſa velit. 
Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thameſis alluit und, 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 10 | * 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura reviſere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. 9 


CY g 


volume, entitled, Pos rice Cova rus, 1632. 12mo. But he has other : 
pieces extant, both in Latin and Engliſh. Wood had ſeen others in | 
manuſcript, In the church of ſaint Mary Magdalene at Oxford, in | 
the neighbourhood of Trinity college, I have often ſeen a long proſe 
Latin epitaph written by Gill to the memory of one of his old col. | 
lege friends Richard Pates, maſter of Arts, which I ſhould not have 4 
mentioned, but as it ſhews the writer's uncommon {kill in pure lati- | 
nity. He was not only concerned with ſaint Pauls ſchool, but was | 
an aſſiſtant to Thomas Farnabie, the ſchool-maſter of King, Milton's 
Lreidas. He is ſaid to have been removed from Saint Paul's ſchool 
for his exceſſive ſeverity. The laſt circumſtance we learn from a ſatire 
of the times, Verſes to be reprinted with a ſecond edition of Gon- 
« dibert, 1653.“ p. 54. 57. Alexander Gill here mentioned, Milton's 
friend, ſeems to be ſometimes confounded with his father, whoſe 
name was alſo Alexander, who was alſo maſter of Saint Paul's, and 
whoſe Loconom1a publiſhed in 1621, an ingenious but futile ſcheme 
to reform and fix the Engliſh language, is well known to our critical 
lexicographers, | | 
9. Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamefis alluit unda.) To have pointed 
out London by only calling it the city waſhed by the Thames, would 
have been a — and a trite allufion. But this alluſion by being 
combined with the peculiar circumſtance of the reflux of the tide, 
becomes new, poetical, and appropriated. The adjective xErH UA 
is at once deſcriptive and diſtinctive. Ovid has ** refluum mare.” 
Mrrau. vii. 267. | | 


Et quas oceani REFLUUM mare lavit arenas, - 


12. Nec dudum vetiti me Laris angit amer.] The words veriti Laris, 
and afterwards exilium, will not ſuffer us to determine otherwiſe, 
than that Milton was ſentenced to undergo a temporary removal or 
ruſtication from Cambridge. I will not ſuppoſe for any immoral irre- 
gularity, Doctor Bainbridge, the Maſter, is reported to have been a 
very active diſciplinatian ; and this lover of liberty, we may preſume, 
Was as little diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and conformity in a college as in a 
late, When reptimanded and admoniſhed, the pride of his temper, 
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| Niida nec arva placent, umbraſque negantia molles, 
Quam male Phœbicolis convenit ile locus! 
Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre magiſtri, 15 


LY 


Cæteraque ingenio non ſubeunda meo. 


impatient of any ſort of reproof, naturally broke forth into expreſſions 
of contumely and contempt againſt his governour. Hence he was 
puniſhed, See the next Note, He appears to have lived in friendſhip 
with the fellows of the college, See. AvoL, SMECTYMN, Paosz- 
wokks, vol. i. 189. | 
15. Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre magiſtri, 5 

8 Ceteraque ingenio non ſubeunda meo.] Milton is ſaid to have 
been whipped at Cambridge. See LIrE or BaTaursT, p. 153. This 
has been reprobated and diſcredited, as a moſt extraordinary and im- 
probable, piece of ſeverity. But in thoſe days of ſimplicity and ſub. 
ordination, of roughneſs. and rigour, this ſort of puniſhment. was 


much more common, and conſequently by no means ſo diſgraceful 


and unſeemly for a: young man at the / univerſity, as it would be 
thought at preſent, We learn from Wood, that Henry Stubbe, a Stu- 
dent of Chriſt - Church Oxford, afterwards. a partiſan of fir Henry 
Vane, ſhewing himſelf too forward, pragmatical, and conceited,” 
was publicly whapped by the Cenſor in the college-hall. Aru. Oxox, 
ii. p. 560. See alſo LIE or. BaTHURST, p. 202. I learn from ſome 
manuſcript papers of Aubrey the antiquary, who was a ſtudent 
in Trinity college Oxford, four years from 1642, that “at Oxford 
* and, I believe, at Cambridge, the rod was frequently uſed by the 


< tutors and deans : and Dr. Potter, while à tutor of Trinity col- 


4% lege, I. knew right well, whipt his pupil with his ſword by his 
« fide, when he came to take his leave of him to go to the inns of 
«* court.” In the Statutes of the ſaid college, given in 1556, the Scho- 
lars of the foundation are ordered io be whipped by — Deans, or 
Cenſors, even to their twentieth year. In the Univezſity. Statutes at 
Oxford compiled in 1635, ten years after Milton's admiſſion at Cam- 
bridge, corporal puniſhment is to be inflicted on boys under ſixteen. 
The author of an old pamphlet, Regicides no Saints nor Martyrs, ſays 
thar Hugh Peters, while at Trinity college Cambridge, was publicly 
and officially whipped in the Regent- wall for his inſolence, p.81. 8vo. 

The anecdote of Milton's whipping at Cambridge, is told by Au- 
brey, Ms. Mus. Asnu. Oxon. Num. x. P. iti. From which, by the 
way, Wood's life of Milton in the FasTr Oxontenszs, the firſt and 
the ground-work of all the Lives of Milton, was compiled. Wood 
fays, that he draws his account of Milton from his own mouth to 
my Friend, who was well acquainted with and had from him, and 


_ 4 from his relations after his death, moſt of this account of his life 


« and 
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” S169: 88-451 433 
$i ſit hoc exilium patrios adiiſſe penates, 


Et vacuum curis otia grata ſequj , 
c 340603 S301 16 aBaernt £2 07.miiity Q 
« and writings following.” Ark. Oxon. i. F. p. 262. This Friend is 
Aubrey; whom Wood, in another place, calls credulous, © roving 
« and magotie-headed, and ſometimes little. better than craſed,” Lies 
of A. Wood, p. 577. edit. Hearne, Th. Caii Vip. &c. vol, ii. This 
was after a quarrel, I know not that Aubrey is ever fantaſtical, ex- 
cept on the fubjects of chemiſtry and ghoſts, Nor do I remember that 
his veracity was ever impeached. I believe he had much leſs credu- 
lity than Wood. Aubrey's Monumenta' Berrannica is à very ſo- 
lid and rational work, and its judicious conjectures and obſervations 
have been approved and adopted by the beſt modern antiquaries. 
. manuſeript Life contains ſome anecdotes of Milton yet un- 
ubliſhed, © TWG 
, But let us examine if the context will admit ſome other interpreta- 
tion, Ceteragque," the moſt indefinite and comprehenſive, of deſcrip- 
tions, may be thought to mean literary, taſks called impoſitions, or 
frequent compulſive attendances on tedious and unimproving exerciſes 
in a college-hall. But cetera follows minas, and perferre ſeems. to 
imply ſomewhat more than theſe inconveniences, ſomething that was 
ſuffered, and ſeverely felt. It has been ſuggeſted, that his father's 
economy prevented his conſtant . reſidence at Cambridge; and that 
this made the college Lar dudum vetitus, and his abſence from the 
univerſity an exilium, But it was no unpleaſing or involuntary baniſſi- 
ment. He hated the place. He was not only offended at the college- 
diſcipline, but had even conceived a diſlike to the face of the coun- 
try, the fields about Cambridge. He peeviſhly complains, that the 
fields have no ſoft ſhades to attract the Muſe; and there is ſomething 
pointed in his exclamation, that Cambridge was a place quite income 
patible with the votaries of Phebus. Here a father's prohibition had 
nothing to do. He reſolves, however, to forget all theſe diſagreable 
eireumſtances, and to return in due time. The diſmiſſion, if any, 
was not to be perpetual, In theſe lines, ingenium is to be rendered 
temper, nature, diſpoſition, rather than genius. $i. 
Aubrey ſays, from the information of our author's brother Chriſto- 
pher, that Milton's ** firſt tutor there [at Chriſt's college] was Mr. 
« Chapel!, from whom receiving ſome unkindneſſe, (be whipt him) he 
« was afterwards, though it ſeemed againſt the rules of the college, 
* transferred to the tuition of one Mr. Tovell, who dyed parſon of 
« Lutterworth,” MS. Mus. AsHM. ut ſupr. This information, which 
ſands detached from the body of Aubrey's narrative, ſeems to have 
been communicated to Aubrey, after Wood had ſeen his papers; it 
therefore does not appear in Wood, who never would otherwiſe have 
. T0 EGU RING 95D 21-70 BY 2146 7 ſuppreſſed 
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Non ego vel profugi nomen, ſortemve recuſo, 


Lætus et exilii conditione fruor, 20 : 
O utinam vates nunquam graviora tuliſſet 

Ulle Tomitano flebilis exul - : 
Non tune Ionia quicquam. ceſſillet Hamero,. ? 7; 

Neve foret victo laus tibi prima, Mardp. 8 
Tempora nam licet hic placidis dare Wear Ae 

Et totum rapiunt me mea vita libri, Ti 8 


Excipit hinc feſſum linuoſi Pak cheatti, 


foppreied un enced which contiidvtes f in the an degree bee 8 
the character of Milton. 87 


"As it is a matter involved in the ſubje& pf the weden note 1 guſt 
kere correct a miltake in the BIO AD Hix, p.ztob. Where Milton is I 
id to have been entered at Cambridge à 8tzAx, which denominates 
= loweſt rank of academics. vt his admiſſion thus ſtands in the 
Reg giſter at Chriſt's College. — Milton, fins Johanvis infi- 
S ſuit is Hteratem elementis ſub magiftro Gill Cn] Paulin pre- 
« fo, tt admiſſus % Penhonarius Minor. 12, feb. 1624.” But Pen- 
fonarius minor is u Penfloter, or Common er, in contradiſtinction to a 
| Jellow-Commoner. Ane he is ſo entered in the Matriculation-book of 
= 4 WM 
5 Ille Tomitgno flebilis exul agro.] Ovid thus begins his Epiſtles 
\ fm le fe a 
Naſo Touran jam non novus sene terre, 
Hoe tibi de Getico litore mittit opus. 
See ov author below, Ek. vi. 19. And Ovid, Tais v. iii. ix. 33. i. 
$ iv. x. 97. v. vii. 9. ſeg. Ex pos r. i. Hi, 77. i. vi. 49. in. i. 6. 
iii. iv. 2. iv. ix. 97. iv. Xii. 15. 23. ſeq. Again, ibid. MW, Vit. 2. 
Dona Touirænvs mittere poſſet ages. 


Nen tuns Jonio guiegnam ceſſiſſet Homer, &c.\ I have before ob- 
ö * that Ovid was Milton's favourite Latin. — In theſe Elegies 
Ovid is, his pattern. But he ſometimes imitates Ferdi in his pro- 
lix digreſſions into the antient Grecian ſtory. - 
27. Excipit binc fejun finuefs. pompa theatri, * As in L'ALts- 
GRO, v. 131. 
To . to the well-trod-ſtage anon, & . UH 
. The « theatre ſeems to have been a ** e of Milton's | 
youth. 4 
Et 


. rns. 


22 2 
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Et vocat ad plauſus garrula ſcena ſuos. 
Seu catus àuditur ſenior, ſeu prodigus heres, 1 
seu procub, aut poſita caffide miles adeſt, 30 
sive decentiali feundus lite patronus 
Detionat inculto barbara verba foro; 
Szpe vafer gnato ſucciirtit ſervus amanti, 
Et naſum rigidi fallit ubique patris; 
Szpe novos illic yirgo mitata calores 38 
Quid fit amor neſcit, dum quoque neſcit, amat. | 
Sive cruentatum furioſa Tragedia ſceptrum — 
Quvaſſat, et effuſis crinibus ora rotat, I ; 
Et dolet, et ſpecto, juvat et ſpectaſſe dolendo, | j: © 
Interdum et lacrymis dulcis amaror A 4 


1. | $ive dende! 7 lite ; pep ** 
p Detonat inculio barbara ver + babl y Means the 
play of loxorxauvs. n the exp re DE lite there 
is both elegance and * Moſt of the reſt of Milton's 28. 
ers are Terentian, He is giving a general view of comedy: 
but it 1 0 of a hal 4 2 does not recollect chat he ſets 
out with deſcribing a 
3.17 Sive gn &c.] 15 Now, on. 1. Pexs. b. 98. Orid call 
2DEa © Scriptum regal RIST. ii. 553. | 
Et dedimus tragicis Ai ana n. 
Again, Ex Por. iv. vi. g. Ne | 
| —————— — e 
Where he means the Trägedles of Sevdtus: In the Note on Ii. Pib- 
sinds, the whole of Ong pottrair of Tragedy mould * 
gaoted. Au . I. 1. i. 7 
Venit et ingenti violenta Tragedia paſſy, 
FPronte com torvi, AIT A jacebat Hun: 
Læva manus $SCEPTRUM late regale — 10. 


Here we trace Milton's PALL, as well as se EI. 


n Seu 
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Seu puer infelix indelibata reliquit | 
Gaudia, et abrupto flendus amore cadit ; _ 


Seu ferus e tenebris iterat Styga criminis. ultor, 


- 
— 


Conſcia funereo pectora torre movens: 
Seu meret Pelopeia domus, ſeu, nobilis Ili, 45 
Aut luit inceſtos aula Creontis avos. 
Sed neque ſub tecto ſemper nec in urbe latemus, 


— 


- Irrita nec nobis tempora veris eunt. 


41. Seu puer infelix indelibata reliquit | 

: Gaudia, et abrupte flendus amore tadit,' 

| Seu ferus e tenebris iterat Styga criminis ultor 
Conſcia funeres poctora torre movens. ] By the youth, in the 
1 * couplet he perhaps intends Shakeſpeare's Romeo. In the ſecond, 
ither Hamlet or Richard the Third. He then draws his illuſtrations 
from the antient tragedians, Milton's writings afford a ſtriking ex- 
ample of the ſtrength and weakneſs of the ſame mind. His fineſt feel- 


ings, his warmeſt poetical predilections, were at laſt totally oblitera- 


ted by civil and religious enthufiaſm. Seduced by the gentle elo- 
quence of fanaticiſm, he liſtened no longer to the © wild and native 
% woodnotes of fancy's ſweeteſt child.” In his IcoxocrasTes, he 
cenſures king Charles for ſtudying, © One, whom we well know was 
* the cloſet-companion of his ſolitudes, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE.” 
 PrRoSE-WoORKsS, vol. i. 368, This remonſtrance, which not only re- 
ſulted from his abhorrence of a king, but from his diſapprobation of 
ons would have come with propriety from Prynne or Hugh Peters. 
or did he now perceive, that what was here ſpoken in contempt, 
conferred the higheſt compliment on the elegance of Charles's private 
character. See Note on L'ALLtar, v. 131. One Cooke, a reform- 
ing pamphleteer of thoſe days, accuſes the king of being much bet- 
ter acquainted with Shakeſpeare and Jonſon than the Bible. Mr. Stee- 
yens has king Charles's SHAKESPEARE, @ fine copy of the ſecond 
folio: with ſome alterations of the titles of the — 4 in his Ma- 
jeſty's own hand-writing. It was a preſent from the king to Sir Tho- 
mas Herbert maſter of the Revels © BITE? 
48. Irrita nec nobis tempora veris eunt.] Ovid. FAT. ij. 150. 

| — Primi tempora veris cunt, - 
g 2% le n 2.20) Nos 
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Nos quoque Jacus habet vicina conſitus ulmo, 
Atque ſuburbani nobilis umbra loc. 50 
Szpius hic, blandas ſpirantia ſidera flammas, 
Virgineos videas præteriiſſe choros. | 


49. Nas gaeque lucus habet vicina confitus ulmo.)] The gods had their 
favourite trees. So have the poets, Milton's is the elm. In L'As- 
.LEGRO, v. 57. 1 | | . 

Some time walking not unſeen | | 
By hedge-row ELMs on hillocks green. „ 0 


In Axcapes, v. 8 99. | 
By branching ELM, ſtar- proof. 


In Couvs, v. 9 % 55 12 R $i 
Or *gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad zLM 
Leans her unpillow'd head. 


In the Eri r ATIun Damonis, v. 15. | 


— Simal aſſueta ſeditque ſub ur uo. 

Ibid, v. 49. | | id ban on 

p — deſuper intonat ul uo n Des *y 

In PaxAb. L. B v. 215. *r S297 D 
— They led the vine 1 | 0 

| To wed her BLM, —— Sy | | 

The country about Colnebrook impreſſed Milton with a predileQion 
for this tree. See the next Note. vt | 2, 

50. Atque ſuburbani nobilis ambra laci.] Some country houſe of Mil. 
ton's father very near London is here intended, of which we have 
now no notices, A letter to Alexander Gill is dated E nero Subur- 
* bano Decemb. 4, 1634. Prosz-works, vol. ii. 567. In the Aro- 
Locy for SMECTYMNUVUS, publiſhed 1642, he ſays, to his opponent, 
that /uburb wherein I dwell; ſhall be in my account a more honour- 

ble place than his univerſity,” Prxosz-worxks, i. 109. His father 
had purchaſed the eſtate at Colnebrook, in 1632. In a letter to Deo- 
date, from London, dated 1637, be ſays, ** Dicam jam nunc ſerio 
quid cogitem, in Hoſpitium —.— aliquod immigrare, ſicubi 
„ amena et umbroſa ambulatio eſt, &c, Ubi nunc ſum, ut noſti, 46 
* {ere et anguſte ſum.” Prost-wokks, vol. ii. 569, In an academic 
Proluſion, written perhaps not far from the time of writing this Elegy, 
is the following paſſage, Teſtor ipſe lucos, et flumina, et pitEc- 

© TAS VILLARUM ULMOS,” ſub quibus fate proxime preterita, ſi 
deorum areana eloqui liceat, ſummam cum Muſis gratiam habuiſſe 
me, jucunda memoria recolo, &c.“ PRxosE-wonkks, vol. ii. 602. 


Ah, 
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Ah quioties dignæ ſtupui fniraeula forthe, == 
Quæ poffit fenium vel reparare Jovis!!! 

Ah quoties vidi ſuperantia lamina gemmis, 5; 
Atque faces, quotquot volvit uterque polus; 


53. , yiot e mrarula forme, &.] Milton, with all 
"His Into ical ſedateneſs, appears to have been no —_ to 
ſtrong perceptions of the paſlion of love. Here he ſpeaks feelinghy 
of the power of beauty. Iu the ſeventk Elegy written at the age of 
nineteen, he mentions the firſt time of his falling in love. He met 
an unknown fair, on ſome public walks in or near London: was ſud- 
denly and violently captivated, but had no opportunity of declaring 
his affection, or gaining her acquaintahce. He in vain wiſhes to ſee 
her again, and flatters his' imagination that her heart is not made of 
adamant, Five of his Italian Sonnets and his CAM Zz OoxE are amato- 
rial; and were perhaps inſpired by Leonora, a young lady whom 
he had heard ſing at Rome, and whom he celebrates in three Latin 
Epigrams. But theſe were among the vanities of his youth. Yet at 
a much later and cobler period; when He wrote the Patapise RE- 
CAINED, we find him deeply impreſſed with at leaſt a remembrance 


of the various and irreſiſtible” allurements of beauty. The follow- 


ing exquiſite lines were written by no ſtoic, B. ii. 155. 
. Many are in each region ng fair |, 
As he noon-ſky : more — goddeſſes | 
Than mortal creatures, graceful and diſcreet, 
Expert in amorbus arts, inchanting tongues 
Perſuaſive, virgin majeſty with mil 
And ſweet allay'd, yet terrible t' approach; 
Skill'd to retire, and in retiring draw . 
Hearts after them, tangled in attiorous nets. 
Such odject hath the power to ſoften and tame 
Severeſt temper {tooth the rugged'ſt brow, | 
Enerbe, and with voluptuous hope diffot ve ; 
Draw out with ereduloùs defite; and lead 
At will the manlieſt reſoluteſt breaſt, 
A As the magnetic hardelt iron draws; | 
Tt is certain, that 10 has given mote graceful and attractive 


images of beauty ah Milton, in Kis various portraits of Eve, each 


in a dew ſituation and attitude. ed e 
33. AU gueties vidi, &.], Ovid, Err. Hanoip, iz. 79. 
5 Au voor is, digits, &. 
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Collaque bis vivi Pelopis qu Wr yincant, : | 
Quzque fluit puro nectare tincta via; 

Et decus eximium frontis, tremulaſque 5 
Aurea que fallax regia tendit Amt: . , 60 

Pellaceſque genas, ad quas hyscinthing gane 
Purpura, et ipſe tui floris, Adogi. aden 3 1 1 

Cedite laudate toties Heroides olim, 


Et quæcunque vagum cepit amica , 
Cedite Achzmenie tutrita fronte puella. 
Et quot Suſa colunt, Memnoniamque wien, 


vos etiam Dana faſces ſubmittite Nymphe, 
Et vos Iliacæ, Romulezque nurus: 


Nec Pompeianas Tarpeia Muſa columns * 


63. Cedite; laudate retiey Hereides lim, &c.] Ovid, Au; Auro. 


i. 71 
Lad Jupiter ad veteres ſupplex Hznowas ibat, 
Carripuit magnum nulla puelle Joyvem,  - | 
; Fark, fo — — turrita — _ * a part 
of P e m Achemenes the Kgeus. women 
. - —clatng dieb head-oroln, Zee Sandys's Taava3so. And | 
next Note. 

66. Et quot Suſa colunt, Menneniamyye Av.] Suſa {Suſarum}, an- 
tiently a capital city of Aſia, . by Cyrus. 1 is na N 
Suter. Propert. ii. xiii. i. 

| Non tot Achæmeniis armantur 805 ads 


Claudian, Bx LL. GI p. v.33. Pharetrata Susa, * And Lucan, B.ii. 


49: « Achzmeniis decurrant Medica Sus is agmina. Ninos, i is a cit 
0 


Aſſyria, built by Ninus: Memnon, a hero of the Hiad, had a | 


palace there, Milton is alluding ta oriental beauty. In the next coup · 
let, he challenges the ladies of antient Greece, — 5 and Rome. 


69. Nec Pompeianas Tarpeia Muſa, &c.] The ”y N 
to a long paſſage in Ovid, who is _ called arpeie 1 * eit 


| + FILE GIAR UM 


Jussdet, et Auſoniis plena thentrü ftolis 8 0 
Slbdpris Viczinibus debetur prima Brie wO WM. 

4 Extera ſat tibi ſit femind; poſſe equi. 8 
| 4 Tuque urbs Dardaniis, Londinum, ſtructa . 

=. Turrigerum late conſpicienda caput, q 

| Tu nimium felix intra tua mœnia claudis 75 A 

| Quicquid formoſi pendulus orbis habet. 
Non tibi tot cœlo ſcintillant aſtra ſereno b 
Endymione tut ba miniſtra . R ei 
3 he Op a 3 bin to * Carat, or by way A di. 80 


tinction, that he was the TaxrsiAx, the genuine Roman muſe. It is 
in Ong s ART or Love, where he directs his votary of Venus to fre- 
quefit thT portico-of Pompey, or the Theatre, places at Rome, among I 
others, where the moſt beautiful women were aſſembled. B. i. 67. 
Tu modo Po EI lentus ſpatiare ſub umbra, e. 
And v. 89. 
Sec tu pracipue curvis venare THEATRIS, Ke. 
Sec alſo, B. iii. 387. Propertius ſays that Cynthia had deſerted this 
famous portico, or colonnade, of Pompey, ii. xxxii. 11. pi 
Scilicet umbroſis ſordet Pomyera COLUMNS | 
Porticus, aalri⸗ nobilis Ane &c, 


Bu 
ex 
Po 
ex 
an 
_ Scriplimus hæc iſtis, quarum nec vitta pudicos _ do 
_ Contingit crines, nec ol longa 1255 5 ha 
And Taler. ii. 252. 5, * 
Quas sro A contingi, vittaque ſumpra vetat * a bl D. 
At MATRONA poteſt, &C, — D. 
See Note on It Paxs. v. 35. And compare Heinkiv on Ovid, Farr, f 
vi. 054+ of 


t 
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Quot tibi, conſpicuæ formaque auroque, puellæ 
Per medias radiant turba videnda vias. 80 

Creditur. huc geminis veniſſe invecta columbis 

Alma pharetrigero milite cincta Venus, 


Huic Cnidon, et riguas Simoentis flumine valles, 


Huic Paphon, et roſeam poſthabitura Cypron. 
Aſt ego, dum pueri ſinit indulgentia cæci, 85 
Mcenia quam ſubito linquere fauſta paro ; . 
Et vitare procul malefidæ infamia Circes 
Atria, diyin1 Molyos uſus ope. 


7 


Stat quoque juncoſas Cami remeare paludes, | | 
Atque iterum raucæ murmur adire Scholz. 90 


Interea fidi parvum cape munus amici, 
Faueaque i in alternos verba coacta modos &. 


% 
. 


88. See Notes on Conus, v. 626. = 

89, —— Funcoſas Cami remeare paludes.] The epithet W is 
pictureſque and appropriated, and exadlly deſcribes this river: hence 
in Lycipas, © his bonnet sg,“ v. 104. Dr. ]. kd. 

Add, above, v. 11. | 

Jam nec ARUNDIPERUM mihi cura reviſere Camun. 
But there is a contempt in deſcribing Cambridge, and its river, _ 
expreſſion the ruſby mar/pes of Cam. See v. 13, 14. 

92. The Roxana of Alabaſter has been mentioned as a Latin com- 
pofition, equal to the Latin poetry of Milton: whoever but ſlightly 
examines it, will find it written in the ſtyle and manner of the turgid 
and unnatural Seneca. It was printed by the author himſelf at Lon- 
don, 1632. Vet it was written forty years before, 1592, and there 


had been a ſurreptitious edition. It is remarkable, that Mors, DeaTH, | 


is one of the perſons of the Drama. Dr. J. WARTOM. 
I muſt add, that among the PRAMATICA POEMATA of Sir William 


Drury, one of the plays is called Mons, and Mons is a chief ſpeaker. 


Duaci, 1628. 12mo. edit. 2. Firſt printed 1620, See below, EL. iii. 6. 
Lord Monboddo pronounces this Elegy to be equal to any * 
of the © elegiac kind, to be found in Ovid, or even in Tibullas,” 
Ubi ſupr, B. iv. p. it. vol. iii. ys 
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Ex EG. II. Anas Atatis 17. T 

In obitum Praconis Acadenici Cantabrigieyfr . *. 1 
E, qui conſpicuus baculo fulgente folebas | | 
Palladium toties ore ciere gregem, 1 


Ultima præconum præconem te quoque ſæva 
Mors rapit, officio nec favet ipſa ſuo. 
Candidiora licet fuerint tibi tempora plumis « 
Sub quibus accipimus delituiſſe ſovem 
O dignus tamen Hæmonio juveneſcere ſucco, 
Dignus in Æſonios vivere poſſe dies, 
Dignus quem gi medica revocaret ab undis 
Arte Coronl es lope rogante rn 


* The perſon here commemorated, is Richard Riddi one of the 
Vniverſity- Beadles, and « Maſter of Arts of Saint John's college, 
Cambridge.” He ſigned a teſtamentary Codicil, Sept. 23, 1626, proved 
— * day of November following. From RzcisTx, TzsTAN, 

anta 
2. It was a cuſtom at Cambridge, lately diſuſed, for one of the 
hs to make proclamation, of convocations in every college. This 
is ftill in uſe at Oxford, See Ops on Gollyn, v. 33. 
5. Candidiora licet, &c.] Aid, Tatsr. iv. viii. 1. 


| Jam mea cygneas imitantur tempora plumas. f 
E 200 guibus accipimus delituifſe Fovem,) Ovid, Eis r. | ne] ( 
1 80 Non ego fluminei referam mendacia cygni, 
Nec querar in ebUMIs DBLATU1SSE JoveM, | 6 

7. = Hemonio juveneſcere- ſucco, &.] See Ovid, Ms rau. vii. 264. t 


Hlic Hzzmona radices valle reſectas, 
Seminaque, floreſque, et s8vecos incoquit acres. 
And compare, below, Mans. v, 75. 
10. Arte Coronides, ſepe rogante den.] Cardnides i is Eſculapius, the 
* of Apollo by Coronis. * Ovid, Mara. xv. 624, But the = 
ticular 


3 
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Tu ſi juſſus eras acies accire togatas, 
Et celer a Phœbo nuntius ire tuo, 
Talis in Iliaca ſtabat Cyllenius aula 
Alipes, ætherea miſſus ab arce Patris. 
Talis et Eurybates ante ora furentis Achillei 1 
Rettulit Atride juſſa ſevera ducis, W 
Magna ſepulchrorum regina, ſatelles Averni, 
Szva nimis Muſie, Palladi ſeva nimis, 
Quin illos rapias qui pondus inutile terre, 
Turba quidem eſt telis iſta petenda tuis. 20 
| Veſtibus hunc igitur pullis Academia luge, 
Et madeant lachrymis nigra feretra tuis. 
Fundat et ipſa modos querebunda Elegeia riſtes, 
Perſonet et totis nænia mœſta ſcholis *. | 


ticular alluGon is here 25 Aſculapius reſtoring Hippolytus to life, at 
the requeſt of Diana. Fasv. vi. 745. ſeq. Where is called Core 
A The name alſo occurs in Ovid's Inis, v. 407. 

12, Theſe altufions are proofs of our author's cxrly ftaiir 
with Homer, 7 

17. Magna fopalchrorum regina. —) A ſublime poetical appellation 

for Death: and much in the manner of his Engliſh poetry. | 
ui Elegy, with the next on the death of =_ Andrews, the 
Odes on the death of Frofelfbr Gollyn and biſhop Felton, and — 


poem on the Fifth of November, are very correct and manly per 
formances for a boy of ſeventeen, | This was our author's firſt year * 


Cambridge. They over a great fund and — * antient li- 
terature. 
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; 


EL E G. III. Anno Etatis 17. 
In obitum Præſulis Wintonienfis *. _ 
Oeſtus eram, et tacitus nullo comitante ſe- 
2 debam, | dz 2248 | 
Hzrebantque animo triſtia plura meo, 
Protinus en ſubiit funeſtæ eladis imago 2 
Fecit in Angliaco quam Libitina ſolo; 


Dum procerum ingreſſa eſt ſplendentes marmore 


: ies base mirage) Nh img ep £120. 5 
Dira fepulchrali mors metuenda face; 


* ” 4 


* Lancelot Andrewes, biſhop of Wincheſter, had been originally 
Maſter of Pembroke. Hall in Cambridge. He died at Wincheſter- 
Houſe in Southwark, Sept. 26, 1626. See the laſt Note. 

It is a great conceſſion, that he compliments biſhop Andrewes, in 
his CyuxcH-Governm. B. i. iii. But others better adviſed are 
content to receive their beginning [the biſhops] from Aaron and 

* his ſons: among whom biſhop Anyrewes” of late years, and in 
_ ** theſe times [Uſher] the primate of Armagh, for their LEAARR We 
are reputed the BEST ABLE to ſay what may be ſaid in their Opi- 
** nion.” This piece was written 1641. PRost-woRKs, vol. i. 45. 
But ſee their arguments anſwered, as he pretends, ibid. ch. v. p.47. ſeq. 
4. Fecit in Angliaco quam Libitina ſolo.] A very ſevere plague now 
raged in London and the neighbourhood, of which 35417 perſons are 
ſaid to have died, See Whitelock's Max. p. z. and Ruſhworth, Cour. 
vol. 1. p. 175. 201. Milton alludes to the ſame peſtilence, in an Ode 
Written in the ſame, year, On THE DeaTH or a Falk Inrart, v.67. 
| To turn ſwift-ruſhing black Perdition hence, 
Or drive away the ſlaughtering Pzs11LzNCE. Ae 


5. Dum procerum ingreſſa ef# ſplendentes marmore turres, &c.] Th 
lines remind me of the following in Wilſon's: Collection of Verſes, 
called Vira ET OBiTus FrRaTruM SUFFOLCIENSIUM, made and 
printed in the year 1552. 4to. Signat, F. i. They are in Reniger's 
— Jhaye ſtill more pleaſure in tranſcribing them, as they 8 
0 1 * | . 4 With 


Pulfavitque auro gravidos et jaſpide muros; 
Nec metuit ſatrapum ſternere falce greges. 
Tunc memini clarique ducis, fratriſque verendi 

Intempeſtivis oſſa eremata rogis: nett 10 
Et memini Heroum quos vidit ad æthera raptos, * 
Flevit et amiſſos Belgia tota duces: 
At te precipue luxi, digniſſime Præſul, 
Wintoniæque olim gloria magna tuæ; 


Delicui fletu, et triſti fic ore querebar, 15 


Mors fera, Tartareo diva ſecunda Jovi, 
Nonne ſatis quod ſylva tuas perſentiat iras, 
Et * in herboſos j you tibi detur agros, 


* 
n 


with a ata and partcalarity not elſewhere to be found, the 
ſtyle of the architecture of our great houſes about that time. Death 
is the 78 

Ilia lacunatis n men 1 
Intrat.— 


Nune tacito penetrat laqueata palatia greſſu, 
Ac aulzaras marmoreaſque domos. 
Nec metuit bifores portas, valvas bipatentes, 
Quin nec ferriſonæ peſſula dura ſere. 
Sive ſupercilium quod tollant atria longum, 
Altaque culminibus diſſita tecta ſuis ; 
Sive lorieatam eruſtoſo mar more frontem, 
Atque ſtriaturis omnia ſculpta ſuis ; 
Non quæ truncoſis ſurgunt pinnacula nodis, 
Non faſtigiatum turrigerumque caput : 
Ne ſe nobilitas cuneatis jactet in aulis, &c. 


v4 "1 


11. Et memini Heroum, &c.] At this time England was 3 


ted with Holland and the United Provinces in a war againſt Spain. 


The allufion ſeems to be to a ſhip blown up, or mine ſprung, in 


which ſame Dutch captains loſt their lives. The preceding cquplet 
has perhaps ſome relation to the ſame war, 
Quodque 
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Quodque afflata tuo marceſeant lilin taboo, 
Et crocus, et pulchræ Cypridi ſacra roſa, 20 
- Nee ſinĩs, ut ſemper fluyio contermine quercus 
Miretur lapſus pretereuntis aqua? ? 
Et tibi ſuccumbit, liquido que plurima cœlo 5 
Evehitur pennis, quamlibet augur avis. 
Et quæ mille nigris [errant animalia ſylyis, 23 
Et quot alunt mutum Proteos antra pecus. 
Invida, tanta tibi cum ſit conceſſa poteſtas, 
Quid juvat humana tingere cde manus ? 
Nobileque in pectus certas acuiſſe ſagittas, 
Semideamque animam ſede fugaſſe ſua? 30 
Talia dum lacrymans alto ſub pectore volvo, 
| Roſcidus occiduis Heſperus exit aquis, 


21, =—— Flavio contermind puertus, &.] Ovid, Mir an, viii. 620. 
—— ili CONTER MINA — b 
The epithet is 4 favourite with Ovid. Mara. xv. 315, © Noſtrit 
n CONTERMINUS arvis.“ Ibid. i, 774. Terre conrzA MN noſ- 
© trz.” Ibid. iv. go. ©* Ardua morus erat gelido cohrRRuiNnA fonti.“ 
Ibid. viii. 552." © ConTEerMina ripe.” Ertsr. xx Pony. iv. vi. 45. 
„Heu nobis nimium conTsRMINUs,” Fatt. Ii. 55. ( Phrygiz con · 
« TERMINA matri ſoſpita.“ This word, ſo commodious for verlifica- 

tion, is not once uſed by Virgil. | | 

Here is a beautiful pictureſque image, but where the juſtneſs of 
the poetry is marred by the admiſſion of a licentious fiction, which 
yet I cannot blame in a young writer of fancy. When the ingrafted 
tree in Virgil wonders at its foreign leaves and fruits not its own, 
the preternatural novelty, producing the wonder, juſtifies the boldneſs 
of attributing this affection to a tree. In the preſent inſtance, it was 
not wonderful nor extraordinary, that a ſtream ſhould flow, or flow 
perpetually, The conceit is, that an oak ſhould wonder at this. 

32. Roſcidus ocxiduir Heſperns exit 1707 Ovid, FxsT, ii. 314. 

Hesrrxvs et fuſco xoscinos bat equo. * A ; 
* - g An, 


L118 BR” wy 
Et Tarteffiges fob ; 8 
Phœbus, ab Eoo littore menſus iter, 
Nec mora, membra cavo poſui reſovenda cubil}, 
Condiderant oculos noxque foperque meos: 36 
Cum mihi viſus eram lato ſpatiarier agro, 
Heu ngquit ingenium viſa referre meum. 

Illic punicea radiabant omnia luce, 


Ac veluti cum pandit opes FThaumantia proles, 
veſtitu nituit multicolore ſalum. 

Non dea tam variis ornavit floribus hortos 

Alcinoi, Zephyro Chloris amata levi. 


Again, Wb Ex Por. ii. v. 50. | 
| Qualis ab Eois Lucifer EXIT aquts. N 


See alſo MRT Au. xv. 189. 
33. Et Tarteffaco, &c.} Ovid, Max AM. Zir. 416. 


preſſerat occiduus TarTES51A littora Phœbus. 


Tarteſſiacus occurs in Martial, Erics. ix. 46. See below, Er. v. 83. 


— Quid cum TaarsssiDs lympha © 


We are to underſtand the ſtraits of Hercules, or the Atlantic ocean. 
41. The ground glittered, as when it reflects the manifold hues 
* of a rainbow in all its glory.” We have Taaumanrtas Iris, in 
Ovid, MeTan. iv. 479. See alſo Virgil, ix. 6. 
1 dia tam variis ornavit flaribus hortas 
Alcinoi, Zephyro Chlori; amata levi.] Eden is compared to the 
Homeric garden of Alcinous, Pazap. L. B. ix. 439. B. v. 341. 
Chloris is Flora, who according to antient fable was beloved by 
Zephyr. Hence our author is to be explained, Para. L. B. v. 16. 


Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
See — Fasr. = v. 195. ſeq. Sha is. again called ark by our 


Biſque . terram ſparſiſti, Cutont, ſenilem 
ramine, * tuas abſtulit Auſter opes. 1 ; 
et 


Ut matutino cum juga ſole rubent. 40 
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Flumina vernantes lambunt argentea campos, 45 


Ditior Heſperio flavet arena Tago. Ret 
* odoriferas per opes levis aura Favoni, 
Aura ſub i innumeris nie nata roſis, 


vet there, — W to > che true 12 of the wed, ſhe is 
more properly the power of vegetation. Chloris is Flora in Dium- 
mond*s Sonnets, Signat. E. 2. ut ſupr. | 

| Faire CyLon1s is, when ſhe doth paint Aprile. 


In Arioſto, Mercury ſteals Vulcan's net made for Mars and Venus to 
| _— Chloris. Oxz. Fun, C. xv; $7- 


CaLoR1DA bella, che per aria vola, &c. 


45. In the garden of Eden, ** the criſped brooks roll on orient 
and 8anDs OF GOLD.” PARAD. L. B. iv. 237. #4 
47. Serpit odoriferas per opes levis aura Favoni, 
Aura ſub innumeris bumida nata'roffs,) So in the ſame garden, 
v.1 56. But with a conceit. | 
Url calgs * + 
2 their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
: NarTrve perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Theſe balmy ſpoils. — 
In the text, the aura, or breath of Favonius, is born, or becomes 
humid, under innumerable roſes. Simply, it contracts its fragrance 
from flowers, Compare CyYMBELINe, A. iv. S. ii. 
— They are as gentle | 
As zephyrs BLOWING BELOW the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head. 


Perhaps, by the way, from Cutwoode's Ca LTHA wi 1599. 
ſt. 22. Of the primroſe. [And ſee ſt. 23.] 
| Waeccins the wanton with each wind and blaſt, 

Jonſon ſhould not here be forgot, MasQues, vol. vi. 39. 
As gentle as the ſtroking wind 
Runs o'er the gentler flowers. 

We have Favonius for Zephyr, Lucretius's genitabilis aura Favoni, in 

| SONN, xXx. 


s - a 


—— Tilt Favonius reinſpire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in rel attire 
The lily and 101. 


Where ſec the Note. 
n 


r nh 


T alis 
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Talis in extremis terræ Gangetidis oris 
Luciferi regis fingitur eſſe domus. 50 
Ipſe racemiferis dum denſas vitibus umbras, tO 
Et pellucentes miror: ubique locos 
Ecce mihi ſubito Præſul Wintonius aſtat, , 
Sidereum nitido fulſit in ore juba 
Veſtis. ad auratos defluxit candida talos, 55 
Infula divinum cinxerat alba caput. N 
Dumque ſenex tali incedit venerandus mp 
Intremuit læto florea terra ſono. 


49. Talis in extremis ori etidis 6 oris — 
"Luciferi regis ore Geng domus.] I know not where this fe. 
tion is to be found; But our author has given a glorious deſcription 
of a palace of Lucifer, in the Pa KA bist Los r, B. v. 757. 


At length into the limits of the north. , 
They came, and Satan to his ROYAL SEAT 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount, 
|  Rais'd on a mount, with pyramids and towers 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The PaLace of GREAT LVcirER, ſo call 
That ſtructure, in the dialect of men 
nterpreted; which not long after, he 
; ng all e uality with God, 
In imitation of that mount, whereen 
- Meſſiah was declar'd in ſight of heaven, 
The Mountain of the Congregation call'd, &c. 


Here is a mixture of Arioſto and Iſaiah, Becauſe Lucifer is ſimply 
laid by the prophet, to fit upon the mount of the Congregation on 

* the ſides of the north, Milton builds him a palace on this moun- 
tain, equal in magnificence and brilliancy to the moſt fuperb roman- 
tic caſtle. In the text, by the utmoſt parts of the Gangetic land, we are 
to underſtand the north ; the river Ganges, which ſeparates India from 
e e * che mountain Taurus. 


LI „ Agabel 


, 7 
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Agmina gemmatis plaudunt cœleſtia pennis, 
Pura triumphali perſonat æthra tuba. 60 
Quiſque novum amplexu comitem cantuque ſalutat, 

Hoſque aliquis placido miſit ab ore ſonos; 
Nate veni; et patrii felix cape gaudia regni, 
Semper abhinc duro, nate, labore vaca. 

Dixit, et aligeræ tetigerunt nablia turmæ, 65 
At mihi cum tenebris aurea pulfa quies. 
Flebam tur batos Cephaleia pellice ſomnos, 
Talis contingant fomnia ſepe mihi c. 


59. Agmina gemmati: FREY exxleflia deen 1 Not frem the Ftalian 
poets, but from Ovid's Cupid; Ree. Amor. v. 39. | 


— Movit Amor cx&MMATAsS aureus s. 
Again, Ano, i. Il. 4t. Of the ſame, 
Tu rExnas'GEMMA, gemma variante capillos, &c. 


In Paxzapiss Losr, Milton has been more ſparing in deapeating the 
plumage of his angels, 
61. Quiſgue novum * comitem cantuque Jalutat.] So in Lyci- 
DAS, v. 178. 
There entertain him all the ſaints abba, &c. 


68. Talia contingant Jomnia ſepe mibi.] Ovid concludes one of his 
moſt exceptionable Elegies in the Amorss, Which! will not point out, 
with ſuch a pentameter, F 
* Milton, as he grew old in puritaniſm, "muſt have looked back 
with diſguſt and remorſe on che panegyric of this performance, as on 
one of the fins of his youth, inexperience, and orthodoxy : for he 
had here celebrated, not only a biſhop, but-a biſhop who ſupported 
the dignity and conſtitution of the Church of England, in their moſt 
* Late the diſtioguiſhed favourite of Elizabeth and James, 
and the defender of regal prerogative. Clarendon ſays, that if An- 
drewes, who loved and underſtood the Church,” had ſucceeded 
Bancroft in the ſee of Canterbury, that infection would caſily have 
0 been kept out, which could not afterwards be ſo we — * 
; n B. i. p. 88. edit. 1721. 


2 


ELEG. 


EI EO. IV. Anno Etatis 18, 


Ad « Thomam Junium preceptorem fuum, apud 


mercatores Anglicos Hamburge. agentes, Paſtoris 
 munere fungentem *. * «AYR vow 


* * 


I, pete Teutonicos læve per æquor agros; 
Segnes rumpe moras, et nil, precor, obſtet eunti, 
Et feſtinantis nil remoretur iter, t 


* Thomas Young, now paſtor of the church of Engliſh merchants 
n Hamburgh, was Milton's private preceptor, before he was ſent to 
Saint Paul's ſchool. - Aubrey in his manuſcript. Life, calls him, 
« a puritan in Eſſex who cutt his haire ſhort,” Under ſuch an inſtructor, 
Milton probably firſt imbibed the principles of puritaniſm: and 28 4 
puritan tutor was employed to —— 
at the perſuaſions or inclinations of the father. Beſides, it is ſaid that 
our author's grandfather, who lived at Halton, five miles eaſt of 
Oxford, and was one of the rangers of Shotover - foreſt, diſinherited 
his ſon for being a proteſtant: and, as converts are apt to go to excels, 
I ſuſpe& the ſon embraced the oppoſite extreme. The firſt and fourth 
of Milton's Familiar Epiſtles, both very reſpectful and affectionate, 
are to this Thomas Young, See Pross Works, ii. 565. 567, In 
the firſt, dated, at London, inter zrbana diverticu/a, Mar. 26, 16252 
he ſays he had reſolved to ſend Young an Epiſtle in verſe: but thought 
proper it the ſame time to ſend one in proſe. The Elegy now before 
us, is this Epiſtle in verſe. In the ſecond, dated from Cambridge, 
ul. 21, 1628, he ſays, © Rus tuum accerſitus, ſimul ac ver ado- 
verit, libenter adveniam, ad capeſſendas anni, tuique non minus 
i colloquii, delicias ; et ab urbano ſtrepitu ſubducam me pauliſper.” 
Whatever were Young's religious inſtru 


tudy of poetry. v. 29. . 7 
Primus ego Aonios, illo præeunte, receſſus 115 
Luſtrabam, et bifidi ſacra vireta jugi; 
Pierioſque hauſi latices, Clioque favente, 
Caſtalio ſparſi læta ter ora mero. 
Yet theſe coupleta may imply only, a firſt acquaintance with the 


claſſics, ' « 
b 6 This 


Lene wm. 


rre per immenſum ſubito, mea litera, pontum, 


e ſon, we may fairly gueſs 


ions, our author profeſſes to 
have received from this learned maſter his firſt introduction to the 


—— — r = ——rM_—_ — — BL_C 


. 
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Ipſe ego Sicanio frænantem carcere ventos 3 


Colon, et virides ſollicitabo Deos, 


5 


This Thomas Voung, who appears to have returned to England in 
or before the year 1628, was doctor Thomas Young a Member of 
the Aſſembly of Divines, where he was a conſtant attendant, and 
one of the authors of the book called SuxgcyyMnvus, defended by 
Milton; and who from a London preacherſhip in Duke's Place was 
preferred by the parliament to the maſterſhip of Jeſus College in 
Cambridge, Neale's His r. Pys. iii. 132. 69, Clarke à calviniſtic 
biographer, atteſts that he was ** a man of great learning, of much 
«« prudence and piety, and of great ability and fidelity in the work 
« of the miniſtry”, Lives, p. 194. > | 

I have a Sermon by Young, intitled Horz's Incovracement, of 


a comfortable length, preached before the Houſe of Commons, on 2 


Faſt-day, Feb. 28, 1644. Printed by order of the Houſe, Lond.1644. 
to. At the foot of the Dedication he ſtyles himſelf, “ Thomas 
« Young, Sancti Evangelit in comitatu. Suffolcienfi miniſter.” An, 


other of his publications, as I apprehend; is a learned work in Latin 


called DIES Dominica, on the obſervation of Sunday. Printed, 


Anno 1639. No place. 4to. « Biſhop Barlow ſays in the Bodleian copy 
of this book, in a Latin note, that it was written by Dom. Dofor 


Young, as he had been informed in 1658, by N. Bernard, chaplain to 


archbiſhop Uſher. He adds * Nit fuerit pradifius D. Younge, mibi ' 
« non certb conſtat. The Dedication to the Reformed Church, is ſub- 


ſcribed, TyzorniLvs Pnito-Kvrraces, Loncardienfis. | The laſt 


word I cannot decypher. I learn the following particulars from a 
_ manuſcript Hiſtory of | Jeſus College. He was a native of Scotland. 


He was admitted Maſter of the College by the earl of Mancheſter in 
rſon, Apr. 12, 1644. He was ejected from the Maſterſhip for refu- 
Ang the Engagement. He died and was buried at Stow- market in 
Suffolk, where he had been Vicar thirty years. 
1. Curre per immenſum ſubito, mea litera, pontum, &c.) One of Ovid's 


epiſtolary Elegies begins in this manner, where the poet's addreſs id 


to his own epiſtle. Tais T. iii. vii. 1. 
Vade ſalutatum ſubito pererata Perillam, 
Litera, & c. | Keg 
And Milton, like Ovid, proceeds in telling his Epiſtle what to ſay. 
In this ſtrain, among other circumſtances, Milton informs his Epiſtle, 
v. 41. | 


Invenies dulci cum conjuge forte ſedentem, 
Mulcentem gremio pignora parva ſuo; 
Forſitan aut yeterum prælarga volumina patrum  - 
Verſantew, aut veri biblia ſacra Dei. | % 
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Kirk ad 
Coraleatihs ſuis comitatam Dorida a Nyn phis, , 
Ut tibi dent placidam per ſua regna viam. 
At tu, A poteris, celeres tibi ſume jugales, | 
 VeRta.quibus-Colchis fugit ab ore viri; - 10 
Aut queis Triptolemus Scythicas devenit i in oras, - 
| Gratus Eleuſina miſſus ab urbe puer. | 
Atque ubi Germanas flavere videbis arena, 
Ditis ad Hamburgæ meœnia flee. —_ : 
_— occiſo our wank nomen ab . 


TY 81 1 4. 2 
8⁰ on 'v v. 3. 1 | "II 
Aut illam invenies dulci cum matre ſedentem,” ' ' 
'Aut inter libros Piefidaſque ſuas, &c. | 
5. — Frenantem cartere bent, 4 
alen. —) I take this opportunity, of iloftratiog or of cor- 
refting what I have ſaid on Hippotades another name of this deity, in 
1 Note on LSI. v. 96. Ovid affords theſe additional ' inſtances. 
Hir rorab regnum. “. MerA. xiv. 86. Again, Zolon Hir- 
« p0TADEN, frenantem carcere ventos.“ Ibid. 224. In the laſt in- 
ſtance, we have an hemiſtic of Milton's text. 
Our author's wiſhes gf ſpeed to his Epiſtle, are expreſſed and ex- 
* under a great and beautiful variety of N ions ms 
_--* 
«Ia the ſwift car of Medea, in which the fled from A 
40 u 3 
11. Aut queis Triptolemus, Ec.] Triptolemus was carried flom Eleuſis 
in Greece, into Scythia, and the moſt uncultivated regions of the 
globe, on winged ſerpents, to teach mankind the uſe of wheat, Here 
is a manifeſt imitation of Ovid, who in the ſame. manner wiſhes at 
once, both for the chariots of Medea and Triptolemus, that 1 in an 
inſtant he may reviſit his friends. TR IST. iii. viii. 1. * 
Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem conſcendere carrus, _ 1 
Mifit in ignotam qui rude ſemen humum; 
Aut ego Medez cuperem frenare dracones, 
Quos habuit, fugiens arce, Corinthe, tua, &c. 


Compare Ma rau. B. v. 645. ſeq. : 
15, Dicitur occiſo guæ ducere nomen ab Hama.) Krentz us, a Gothic 


geographer, ſays, that the city of Hamburgh in Saxony took its _ 
£6 on 
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Cimbrics quem \ fertur clara dediſſe neci. 
vivit ibi antique clarus pietatis honare 
Præſul, Chriſticolas paſcete doctus ov es; 
Ille quidem eſt animæ pluſhuam pars altera noſtrz, 
. Dimidio vitz vivere cogor ega. | | PDP 180 
Hei mihi quot, pelagi, quot montes interjeat, 
| Me faciunt alia parte carere mei! TM 
Charior ille mihi, quam tu Joifiime: Graium 
Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat; | 
| Quimque Stagyrites generoſo magnus alumno, 2 'S 
Quem peperit Lybico Chaonis alma Jovi. 


Qualis ame qualis Philyreiue heros 


from "IS, a puillunt "TI champion, who was killed on the ſpot 
where that city ſtands by Starchater a Daw giant. SAXONIA, Lib. i. 
e., xi. p. 12. edit, Wechel. 1575. fol. The Cimbrica clava is the club 
of the Dane, In deſcribing Hamburgh, this ramantic tale a not 
eſcape Milton. | 
21. Hei mibi, quot palags, be.] Homer, Is, gs. 
—— ET«1 {GAG Toke parts 
| Oben 75 oxi, Ned v diert. 
- — Etfi valde multi interjecti ſunt 
; . Monie/pue umbrofi, et mare roſonans. - 


But I believe under a fimilar ET, he copied his favourite 5 


bard, Tais r. iv. vii. 21. 


Innumeri montes inter me teque, vieque, |, 
Fluminaque, at campi, nec freta pauca jacent. 

23. Dearer than Socrates to Alcibiades, who. was the ſon of Cli. 
nias, and has this appellation in Ovid's I is, © Cliniadzque modo,” 
Kc. v. 635. Alcibiades, the ſon of Clinias, was antiently deſcended 
from Euryſaces, a ſon of the Telamonian Ajax. 

25. Ariſtotle preceptor to Alexander the Great. 

27. Qxali, Amynterides, guatis Philyrezus beros, &c.) Phenix the ſon 
of das and Chiron, both inſtructors of Achilles.“ Aurx- 
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E 
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Myrmidonum regi, talis et Me mihl. 
Primus ego Ants illo przunite —— ffs 
Luſtrabam, et bifidi kacta vireta jugi, © 30 
Pierioſque hauf latices, Clioque fabente, 
/ Caftalis ſpark læta ter dra mero. 15 l 
Flammeus at Gignum ter viddcar ln Bhs, | 
Induxitque auro lanea terga novo, ; 0 * Ef | 
Biſque novo terram ſparſiſti, Chlori, Fenilem A 35 | 


4 414 


Gramine, biſque tuas abſtulit Auſter opes: 
Necdum ejus licuit mihi lumina paſcere voltu, * 
Aut lingua dulces aure bibiſſe ſonos. . 
Vade igitur, eurſuque Eurum preverte ſonorum, 
Quam ſit opus monitis res docet, ipſa e. : 
Invenies dulci cum conjuge forte ſedentem, 4. 
Miolcentem grethio pignora chara ſu. 
Forſitan aut yeterum prælarga volumina MA” 


Verſantem, aut veri biblia — Dei, 


— 


„ TORIDES Phenix,” occurs in * Aut, EL And 
AuynTorIbes, ſimply,” in the III, V. 261. We find hilyreius 
* heros” for Chiron, MeTAam. ii. 676. And Fas. B. v. 391. See allo. 
Aar. AMATOR. i. 11. The inſtances are, of the love of ſcholars to 
their maſters in antient ſtory. 2M 
32, See Comvs, 911. ſeq. er 
Thus I ſprinkle on thy breaſt, c. | 


33. Ethon, one of Ovid's ſteeds of the ſun, had three times paſſed 
oyer the Sign Aries, illuminating his fleece with new gold: and there 
been two ſprings and two winters, I preſume, he means five 

| years. Young therefore ceaſed to be Milton's tutor, at, leaſt went 
abroad, when Milton was about thirteen, in 1621, 


Cœleſtive 
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Cerleſtive animas ſaturantem rore ene 45 | 
Grande falutiferarreligionis opus. ie; 
Utque ſolet, multam fit dicere cura 1 7 . 

| Dicere quam decũit, fi modo adeſſet, herum. 

Hzc . quoque, paulum oculos, i in humum defir 
modeſtos, a R 

Verba verecundo ſis memor ore loquiz : | 50 
Hec' tibi, fi teneris vacat inter prelia | Muße, 
Mittit ab Angliaco littore fida manus. | 
Accipe finceram, quamvis ſit ſera, falutem "14 

Fiat et hoc ipſo gratior illa tibi. art 
Sera quidem, ſed vera fuit, quam caſta ern 55 
Icaris a lento Penclopeia viro, Wl 
Aſt ego quid volui manifeſtum tollere crimen, 
Ipſe quod ex omni parte levare nequit? 
a Arguitur tardus merito, noxamque 1 
Et pudet officium deſeruiſſe ſuum. - 60 
Tu modo da veniam faſſo, veniamque roganti, 


- Crimina diminui, quæ patuere, ſolent. 


49. —— Ocules in humum defixa modeſtos.] Ovid, Ano, iii. vi. 67, 
lla oculos in humum dejecta modeſtos. 
55. The allufion is to a well-known Epiſtle of Ovid. 


61. Tu modo da veniam A. —] Ovid, Erisr. ex PoxT. iv. ii. 23. 

Tu modo da veniam faſſo.” Ibid- I. Vi. 22. Da veniatn faſſo, tu 

mihi, &c.” Erisr. Hero. iv. 156, © Da veniam faſſæ, duraque 

« corda dom.“ Ibid. xvi.11. © Parce, precor, faſſo.“ Ibid, xvii. 225. 
Da veniam faſſæ.“ Ibid. xx. 4. Da vegiam faſle.”. N 

| on 
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Nop ferus in payidos rictus diducit hiantes, 
Vulnifico. pronos nec rapit ungue leo. 
 Sepe ſariſſiferi crudelia pectora Thracis , 65 
Supplicis ad mceſtas delicuere preces: 
Extenſæque manus avertunt fulminis ictus, 
Placat et iratos hoſtia parva Deos. A 
jamque diu ſeripſiſſe tibi fuit impetus illi, 
Neve moras ultra ducere paſſus Amor; 570 
Nam vaga Fama refert, heu nuntia vera malorum! 
In tibi finitimis bella tumere locis, 
Teque tuamque urbem truculento milite cingi, 
Et jam Saxonicos arma paraſſe duces. 


: by 
- 


Te circum late campos populatur Enyo, n ; - 
Et ſata carne virum jam cruor arva rigat; 5 
Germaniſque ſuum conceſſit Thracia Martem, 
Illuc Odryſios Mars pater egit equos; 
Perpetuoque comans jam defloreſcit oliva, 
Fugit et æriſonam Diva peroſa tubam, T 8 


65. Ovid, Mrau. xii. 466. Macedoniaque ſariſſa. - 
74. Et jam Saxonieos arma paraſſe duces.) About the year 1626, when 
this Elegy was written, the imperialiſts under general Tilly, were 
often encountered by Chriſtian duke of Brunſwick, and the dukes of 
Saxony, particularly duke William of Saxon Weimar, and the duke 
of Saxon Lawenburgh, in Lower Saxony, of which Hamburgh, where 
Young reſided, is the capital. See v. 77. Germany, in general, either 
by invaſion, or interiour commotions, was a ſcene of the moſt bloody 
war from the year 1618, till later than 1640. Guſtavus Adolphas 
conquered the greater part of Germany about 163m. 
btrogel M m m Fugit 


— 
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Fugit io terris, et jam non ultima virgo 


Creditur ad ſuperas juſta volaſſe domos. 
Te tamen interea belli circumſonat horror, 
Vivis et ignoto ſolus inopſque ſolo; 


Et, tibi quam patrii non exhibuere penates, 85 


Sede peregrina quæris egenus opem. 
Patria dura parens, et ſaxis ſevior albis- 
© Spumea que pulſat littoris unda tui, 
Siccine te decet innocuos exponere fetus, 
Siccine in externam ferrea cogis humum, 90 


Et ſinĩs ut tertis quætant alimenta remotis 


Quos tibi proſpiciens miſerat ĩpſe Deus, 


Et qui læta ferunt de cœlo nuntia, quique 


Quæ via ee ducat ad _ docent? 


: WY 2 of WAY une; hb Ovid, of nn 
3 xiv. 217. 
— Sous, ivors, exſpes— 

Theſe circumſtances, added to others, ho. us {rongly to ſuſpecl, 
that Young was a nonconformilt, and probably compelled to quit 
England; on account of his religious opinions and practice. He ſeems 
to have been driven back to England, by the war in the Netherlands, 
not long after this Elegy was written. See v. 71. ſeq. And the firſt 
Note. 

96. Sede peregrina guæris egenus opem.] Before and aſter 1630, many 


Engliſh miniſters, puritanically aJetted, left their cures, and ſettled 


-tn Holland, where. they became paſtors of ſeparate congregations : 


when. matters took another turn in England, they returned, and were 


-zewarded for their unconforming obſtinacy, in the new preſbyterian 
eſtabliſnment. Among theſe were Nye, Burroughs, Goodwin, Simp- 
ſon, and Bridge, eminent members of the Aſſembly of Divines. See 
Wood, Arn. Oxon. ii. 504 n HisT, Pu-. iii. 376. 


11301 ct a Digna 


— 
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Digna quidem Stygiis quæ vivas clauſa tenebris, 
Aternaque anime digna. perire fame! _ 96 
Haud aliter vates terrz Theſbitidis olim 
Preſſit ĩnaſſueto devia teſqua pede, 10 
Deſertaſque Arabum ſalebras, dum regis Achabi 
Effugit, atque tuas, Sidoni dira, manus: 100 


100, —dSidoni dira.—] Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, was the daughter 
of Ethbaal king of the Sidonians.  Sinox1 is a vocative, from 
Sidonis, often applied by Ovid to Europa the daughter of Agenor 
king of Sidon or Syria. FASEB. v. 610. NW 


$1pont, fic fueras accipienda Jovi. 


And, ibid. 612, And Aur. AMATOR, iii, 252, See alſo MaTan. 
xiv. Jo. ii. $40. he 5 
Some of theſe ſcriptural alluſions are highly poetical, and much in 
Milton's manner. His friend, who bears a ſacred character, forced 
abroad for his piety and religious conſtaney by the perſecutions of a 
tyrannic tribunal, and diſtreſſed by war and want in a foreign country, 
is compared to Elijah the Tiſhbite- wandering alone over the Arabian 
deſerts, to avoid the menaces of Ahab, and the violence of Jezebel, 
Sec B. Kincs, i. xix. 3. ſeq. He then ſelects a moſt ſtriking miracle, 
under which the power of the Deity is diſplayed in ſcripture-as a 
protection in battle, with reference to his friend's ſituation, from the 
ſurrounding dangers of war, © You are ſafe under the radiant ſhield 
« of him, who in the dead of night ſuddenly diſperſed the Aﬀyrians, 
while the ſound of an unſeen trumpet was clearly heard in the 
« empty air, and the noiſes of inviſible horſes and chariots ruſhing 
to battle, and the diſtant hum of claſhing arms and groaning men, 
« terrified their numerous army. 3 
Terruit et denſas pavido cum rege cohortes, 
Aere dum vacuo buccina clara ſonat, 
Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, 
Currus arenoſam dum quatit actus humum, 
Auditurque hinnitus equorum ad bella ruentum, 
Et ſtrepitus ferri, murmuraque alta virum. 


See B. Kas, iis vii. 5. For the Lord had made the hoſt of the 
* Syrians to hear a noiſe of chatiots and a noiſe of horſes, even the 
* noiſe of a great hoſt, c.“ Siomea arx. is the city Samaria, now 
| beſieged by the Syrians, and where the kings of Iſrael now reſided. 
It was the capital of Samaria. Priſca Damaſcus was the capital of 
Syria, Pavido cum rege is Benhadad, the king of Syria. In the ſe- 
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Talis et horriſono laceratus membra flagello, b 


Paulus ab Emathia pellitur urbe Cilix. 


Piſcoſæque ipſum Gergeſſæ civis leſum 


Finibus ingratus juſſit abire ſuis. 104 
at tu ſume animos, nec ſpes cadat anxia curis, 
Nec tua concutiat decolor oſſa metus. 
Sis etenim quamvis fulgentibus obſitus armis, 
Intentenzque tibi milia tela necem, 
At nullis vel inerme latus violabitur armis, 
Deque tuo cuſpis nulla cruore bibet. 110 
Namque eris ipſe Dei radiante ſub ægide tutus, 
llle tibi cuſtos, et pugil ille tibi; 


IIle Sionææ qui tot ſub mœnibus arcis 


Aſſyrios fudit note ſilente viros ; 


Inque fugam vertit quos in Samaritadas oras 115 


Miſit ab antiquis priſca Damaſcus agris, 
Teruit et denſas pavido cum rege cohortes, 


nel of the narrative of this wonderful conſternation and flight of 
2 Syrians, the ſolitude of their vaſt deſerted camp affords a molt 
affecting image, even without any poetical enlargement. We came 
© to the camp of the Syrians, and behold there was no man there, 
„ neither voice of man; but horſes tied, and aſſes tied, and the tents 


% as they were.“ Ibid. vii. 10. This i is like a ſcene of inchantment 


in romance. 
101. 74 et horrifeno lncrratus membra Hagellb, &c.] Whipping and 


impriſonment were among the puniſhments of the arbitrary Star- 


chamber, the threats Rec1s AcyaBi, which Young fled to avoid. 
109. At nullis vel inerme latus, &c.] See the ſame philoſophy in 
Conus, v. 421, 
Aere 
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Aere dum vaccuo buccina clara ſonat. 
Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, | 
Currus arenoſam dum quatit actus humum, 120 
Auditurque hinnitus equorum ad bella ruentum, 
Et ſtrepitus ferri, murmuraque alta virum. 
Et tu (quod ſupereſt miſeris) ſperare memento, 

Et tua magnanimo pectore vince mala; . 
Nec dubites quandoque frui melioribus annis, 125 

Atque iterum patrios poſſe videre lares. 


EL EO. V. Anno tatis 20. 
In adventum veris. 


T* ſe perpetuo Tempus revolubile gyro, 
Jam revocat Zephyros vere tepente novos ; 


Induiturque brevem Tellus reparata juventam, 
Jamque ſoluta gelu dulce vireſcit humus. 
Fallor ? an et nobis redeunt in'carmina vires, 5 


123. Et tu quod ſupereſt, &c.) For many obvious reaſons, aT is 
likely to be the true reading. "7" 


125. This wiſh, as we have ſeen, came to paſs. He returned : 
and when at length his party became ſuperiour, he was rewarded with 
appointments of opulence and honour, 


5. Fallor? An et, &c.] So in the Epigram, PrxopiT, BouBarD, v.3, 
Fallor? An et mitis, &c. | 

Again, Et. vii. 56. | ai” 

Fallor ? An et radios hinc quoque Phoebus habet? 

This formulary is not uncommon in Oxid. As thus, FazsT. B.v.549. 


—Fallor ? An arma ſonant, &. 
Ingeniumque 
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Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adeſt? 
Munere veris adeſt, iterumque vigeſeit ab illo, | 
(Quis putet) atque aliquod jam ſibi poſcit opus, | 
Caftalis ante oculos, bifidumque cacumen oberrat, | 
| Et mihi Pyrenen ſomnia nocte ferunt; 10 | 


6. Ingeniumgue mibi manere veris adiſt.] See v. 23. There is a 
notion that Milton could write verſes only in the ſpring or ſummer, 
which perhaps is countenanced by theſe paſſages. But what poetical 
mind does not feel an expanſion or invigoration at the return of the 
ring, at that renovation of the' face of nature with which every | 
mind is in ſome degree affected? In one of the Letters to Deodate he N 
ſays, “ ſuch is the impetuoſity of my temper, that no delay, no reſt, 
© © no care or thought of any thing elſe can ſtop me, till I come to my 
_ © journey's end, and put a period to my preſent ſtudy.” PRosz- | 
Works, ii. 567. In the Paravise LosrT, he ſpeaks of his aptitude 
for compoſition in the night, B. ix. 20. | 


If anſwerable {kilf I can obtain 
From my celeſtial patroneſs, who deigns 
Her x1Ga4TLY viſitations, unimplor'd : 
And diQates to me ſlumbering, or inſpires 
| Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe. + 
Again, to Urania, B. vii. 28. 8 
Not alone, while thou ' 


Vifit't my ſlumbers nicnTLyY, or when morn 
Purples the eaſt. . 


Again, be ſays that © he viſits ntcnTLY the ſubjefts of ſacred 
poetry.“ B. iii. 32. And adds, v. 37. , | 
Then feed on thoughts: that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers, —— 
In the ſixth Elegy, he hints that he compoſed the Ode on the Nativity 
in the morning, v. $7. 

Dona quidem dedimus Chriſti natalibus illa, 

. Hla ſub. AURORA LUX mihi rRIM4A dedit. | 
That is, as above, when morn purples the eaſt.” In a Letter to 
Alexander Gill, he ſays that he tranſlated the hundred and fourteenth 
Pſalm into Greek heroics, © ſubito neſeio quo impetu ante Lucis 
„ EXORTUM.” PROSE-WORKS, ii. 567. See alſo below, v. 9. 

3 N Caſtalis ante oculos bifidumque cacumen oberrat, 

Et mihi Pyrenen ſomnia nocTs ferunt, 


Concitaque 


VEST we 


Concitaque arcane fervent mihĩ pectora motu, | 
Et furor, et ſonitus me ſacer intus agit. 
Delius ipſe venit, video Pentide lauro 
_ Implicitos crines, Delius ipſe venit. 44 
jam mihi mens liquidi raptatur in ardua coli, 1 5 
- Perque vagas nubes corpore liber eo; bent! 
Perque umbras, perque antra —— 
Et mihi fana patent interiora Deum 
Intuiturque animus toto quid agatur Olympo, 
Nec fugiunt oculos Tartara cæca moos. 20 
Quid tam grande ſonat diſtento ſpiritus ore? 
Quid parit hee rabies, quid ſacer iſte furer? 
Ver mihi, quod dedit ingenium, cantabitur Illo; 
Profuerint iſto reddita dona modo. 
Jan, Philomela, tuos foliis adoperta novellis, 2 
Inſtituis modulos, dum filet omne nemus: 6 
Urbe ego, tu ſylva, fimul incipiamus utrique, 
Et ſimul adventum veris uterque canat. 
Veris io rediere vices, celebremus honores viinisH 


* 
— 


13, Delius ipſe venit, &c.] Milton ſeems to have gh of the 
beginning of Callimachus's Hymn to Apollo. | 
25. Jam, Philomela, tuos faliis adoperta novellis, 

Inflituis modules, dum filet omne nemus.] There is Sir: 
gance and purity of expreſſion in foltir azoperia none. whole 
imagery was afterwards transferred into the firſt Sonnet, v. * 

ONien rise, that on yon bloomy ra 

WARBLEST at eve, "WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE STILL, 


Veris 


— 
* 
£1 


- 
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Veris, et hoc ſubeat Muſa perennis opus. 30 
Jam ſol Æthiopas fugiens Tithoniaque arva, 
Flectit ad Arctoas aurea lora plagas. Nui 
Etſt brevis noctis iter, brevis eſt mora noctis opace, 
- : Horrida cum tenebris exulat illa ſuis. 
Jamque Lycaonius plauſtrum cœleſte Bootes 3; 
Non longa ſequitur feſſus ut ante via; 
Nunc etiam ſolitas circum Jovis atria toto 
Excubias agitant ſidera rara polo: 
Nam dolus, et cædes, et vis cum nocte receſſit, 
Neve Giganteum Dii timuere ſcelus. 40 
Forte aliquis ſcopuli recubans in vertice paſtor, 
Roſcida cum primo ſole; rubeſcit humus, 


30. — Hoc Jubeat Muſa perennis opts.) Originally guotannis, edit, 
1645. Salmaſius pretends to have obſerved ſeveral falſe quantities in 
our author's Latin poems. This was one, and perennis appeared in 

the ſecond edition, 1673. See Salmal. Resyons. edit. Lond. 1660, 
. 5. It is remarkable, that Tickell and Fenton ſhould both have pre- 
erved guotannis, who might have been taught better even by Tonſon, 

edit. 1905. Nicolas Heinſius, in an Epiſtle to Holſtenius, complains 
of theſe falſe quantities: and, for elegance, prefers our author's 

Derzxs10 to his Latin poems, See Burman, SYLL 0G. ili. 669, But 

Heinſius, like too many other great critics, had no taſte, | 

2. Flectit ad arctoas aurea lora plagas.] Ovid r. AMATOR. i. 
| 405 Of Bacchus. if y ] AR 
21 Tigribus adjunctis Aux EA LORA dabat, 
The expreſſion is finely transferred. | COTA 

38. Excubias agitant fidera, ] Ode on Nariv. v. 21. 
And all the ſpangled hoſt xzze waTcu in ſquadrons bright. 
39. Nam dolus, et cardes, et vis, &.] Ovid, Mera, i. 130. 

In quorum ſubiere locum, fraudeſque, doLi Qu, 
A r2 3 LIaſidiæque, et vis, &. res! / 


. 


Hac 


2 L. IB B BR. 4 a 


Hac, ait, * certe caruiſti nocte puella, 2 LIP 
Phœbe, tua, celeres quæ retineret equos. * 


Læta ſuas repetit ſylvas, pharetramque reſumit 
Cynthia, luciferas ut videt alta.rotas;  _ 46 
Et tenues ponens radios, gaudere videtur | 


Officium fieri tam breve fratris ope. 4 
Deſere, Phœbus ait, thalamos, Aurora, ſeniles, 


Quid juvat effœto procubuiſſe toro? 50 | 


Te manet Æolides viridi venator in herba, f 


43. Hac, ait, bac certe caruiſti note puella 
5 Phabe tua. ——] Ovid, Ax r. AMATOR. ii. 249. 
| Szpe tua poteras, Leandre, carere puella. | 
| 46. Cynthia, luciferas ut videt alta rotas.] Ovid, ART. Auaton. 
iti, 180. 
Roſcida LuciyeRos cum dea jungit EQU0s, 
Again, Erisr. Hzxo01D. xi. 46. 5 
Denaque LUciFEROS luna movebat xqos. 
49. Deſere, Phabus ait, &c.] © Leave the bed of old Tithonus.“ 
Compare the whole context with Ovid, Amos. i. xiii. 37. 
lIlllum dum refugis, longo quia frigidus ævo, 
Surgis ad inviſas a ſene mane rotas : 
At fiquem manibus Cephalum complexa teneres, 
| Clamares, Lente currite noctis equi. 


Again, Epiſt. Ha ROI. iv. 93. 


Clarus erat ſilvis Cephalus, multzage per herbam 
Conciderant, illo percutiente, fer. 

Nec tamen Auroræ male ſe przbebat amandum,. 
Ibat ad hunc ſapiens a ſene diva viro. 


See the next Note. | 
Te manet olides, &c.] Cephalus, with whom 3 fell in 


love as the ſaw him hunting on mount Hymettus. Ovid, MaTAM, 


vii. 01. 
; Cum me cornigeris tendentem retia cervis, N Wt 
Vertice de ſummo ſemper florentis Hymetti, | 
Lutea mane videt pulſis Aurora tenebris, &c. ä 
Nun He 


#% 
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' Surge, tuos ignes altus Hymettus habet. 
Flava verecundo dea crimen in ore fatetur, 

Et matutinos ocius urget equos. 

Exuit inviſam Tellus rediviva ſenectam, 5; 
Et cupit amplexus, Phoebe, ſubire tuos; 

Et cupit, et digna eſt. Quid enim formoſius illa, 

Pandit ut omniferos luxurioſa ſinus, 

8 Atque Arabum ſpirat meſſes, et ab ore venuſto 

Mitia cum Paphns fundit amoma rofis ! bo 

Ecce coronatur ſacro frons ardua luco, 


He is called, Solides Cephalus, ibid, vi. 681. And Solides, ſimply, 
kid. vii. 672. Hence our author, Ex. iii. 67. * 
Flebam turbatos CEPEHALEIA PELLICE ſomnos. 
And Cephalus is © the Attic boy,” with whom Aurora was accuſ- 
tomed to hunt, IL PENS. v. 124. 
53. Flava verecunds dea crimen ix ore futetur.] Ovid, Ma rA M. i. 484. 
| Pulchra verecundo ſuffunditur ora rubore. . 
57. — . digna oft, ——) That is pulcbra, So above, EX. i. 53. 
Ah! quoties dic ſtupui miracula form ! 
Cicero, ve InvenT, L. ii. J. Ei pueros oſtenderunt multos 
« præditos PIGCNITATE.” And afterwards, from the beanty of theſe 
boys, the dignitas of their ſiſters is eſtimated, Milton, at theſe earl) 
years, ſeems to have been nicely ſkilled in the force of Latin 
and to have known the full extent of the Latin tongue. 
58. Pandit ut omniferos lururigſa finus.) See Pax Ab. L. B. v. 338. 
Whatever Earth AIT-ZARIxe mother yields. 
He adds, | 1 Coty | 
Atque Arabum ſpirat meſſes. —— 
So of ExzTn, Para. L. vii. 318. | 
——— Made gay, 
* Her boſom ſmelling fweet, —— | 
Milton here thought of Ovid's TzLtvs, who makes a ſpeech, and 
who lifts her © qux1y8ROs vultus.“ Maran, ii, 27 


Cingit 


IL IB E R. A4 
a Cingit ut Idæam pinea turris Opims  - 
Et vario madidos intexit flore capillos, _ 
Floribus et viſa eſt poſſe placere fi uis, 470 1. 
| Floribus effuſos ut erat redimita capillos, 65. 
Tznario placuit diva Sicana Deo. 8 4 
Aſpice, Phœbe, tibi faciles hortantur amoteß, 1 
Mellitaſque moyent lamina verna preces : 
Cinnamea Zephyrus leve plaudit odorifer . 
Blanditiaſque tibi ferre videntur aves. 70 5 
Nec fine dote tuos temeraria quærit amores | 
Terra, nec optatos poſcit egena tors; _ 
Alma ſalutiferum medicos tibi gramen in uſus 


Præbet, et hinc titulos adj uvat ipfa 1 tuos : 8 


* . - Y 
-« 


62, The head of his perſonified Earth crowned with Wan 


reſembles Ops, or Cybele, crowned with towers. But in pines turris, 


he ſeems to have confounded her crown of towers with the pines of 
Ida. Tibullus calls her Lr Ops. EL. i. iv. 68. 


66. Tænario placuit, &c.] Sce Paran. L. B. iv. 268; © Where Pro- 
| ſerpine, &c.” And Ovid, 9 1 B. v. 391. 
There are touches of the great poetry in * deſeri or pe: 
By nification of Earth. F Pens ; 
| 6g. Cinnamea Zephyrus leve plaudit edrifer 8 ] See Ex. iii. 47. 
Serpit odoriferas per opes ll aura Favoni. 
And Couus, v. 989. Pg) = 
And weſt winds with MUSK1E WING 
About the cedarn allies fling, ke. 
And PAR AD. L. B. viii. 515. 
—— Gentle airs 15 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wWixos 
_ 'Flung roſe, flung odours, from the sri ſhrub. 


7285 ons which their wings had collected cy 
| Nun 2  Quod 
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ow! ſi te pretium, fi te fulgentia tangunt 9 75 
Munera, (muneribus ſæpe coemptus amor) 
Illa tibi oſtentat quaſcunque ſub ©quore vaſto, 
Et ſuperinjectis montibus abdit opes. | 
Ah quoties, cum tu clivoſo feſſus r 
In veſpertinas præcipitaris aquas, 80 
Cur te, inquit, curſu languentem, Fhœbe, diurno 


Heſperiis recipit cærula mater aquis? 
Quid tibi cum Tethy? Quid cum Tarteſſide lympha, 


Dia quid immundo perluis ora falo? 
Frigora, Phœbe, mea melius captabis in umbra, 
Huc ades, ardentes imbue rore comas. « 86 
Mollior egelida veniet tibi ſomnus in herba, 
HFuc ades, et gremio lumina pone meo. 
aue jaces, circum mulcebit lene ſuſurrans 
Aura, 298 humentes corpora fuſa roſas. 90 


83. Quid tiki cum Tetly, &c.] In the manner of Ovid, Whew 
Hex ois. vi. 47. 


Quip mihi cym Minyis? Qu1D cum Tritonide pinu ? 
Quid T1BI cum patria, navita Tiphy, mea? 
See above, EL. iii. 33. | 
89. Mulecbit line ſuſurrans 
Aura, per bumentes * fuſa roſas.] See Note on v. 69. 
And Er. iii. 48. | 
Aura ſub innumeris humida nata roſis. 


Again, Parap, Rec. B. ii. 363. Fragrant gales are introduced, as 
N the voluptuoufneſs of the inchanted RE in the wil 


— And 2 
Of gentleſt gale, Arabian odours fann'd 
From their foft wings, and Flora' s earlieſt ſmells. 


Nec 


S 8&2 [IF 


— 


* 4. 1 P KR 9 46d 
Nec me (erede mihi) terrent Semeleia fat, 
Nec Phaetonteo fumidus axis equs 
cum tu Phœbe tuo ſapientius uteris ignt, 
Huc ades, et gremio lumina pone meoo. 
Sic Tellus laſciva ſuos ſuſpirat amore 95 
Matris in exemplum cætera turba ruunt: 
Nune etenim toto currit vagus orbe Cupido, 
Languenteſque fovet ſolis ab igne faces. 
Inſonuere novis lethalia cornua nervis 
Triſte micant ferro tela coruſca novo. 100 
Jamque vel invictam tentat ſuperaſſe Dianam, 
Quzque ſedet facro Veſta pudica foo. 
Ipſa ſeneſcentem reparat Venus annua formam, 
Atque iterum tepido creditur orta mari. 
Marmoreas juvenes clamant Hymenze per urbes, 
Littus, io Hymen, et cava ſaxa ſonant.' 106 
91. FRE Semeleis fata.] An echo to Ovid's | Semeleia proles » 
Mr rau. B. v. 329. ix. 640. And in other places. Semele's ſtory is 
well kuown, See Ovid's, AMOR. iii. 3. 37. k ls of 
—— S$emele miſerabilis arfit, _ 
Officio eſt illi pœna reperta ſuo, &c. Ie 
And Fas r. vi. 485. | . t 
93. More wiſely than when you lent your chariot to Phaeton, and 
when I was conſumed * by the exceſs of your heat.” He alludes to 
the ſpeech or complaint of TzLLus, in the ſtory of Phaeton. See 
MzTau. ii. 272. And Note on v. 58. Not to inſiſt particularly on 
the deſcription of the perſon of Milton's TzLLus, and the topics of 


perſuaſion ſelected in her approaches and her ſpeech, the general 
conception of her courtſhip of the ſun, is highly poetica. 


105. Marmoreas juveaes clamant Hymenae per urbes.] fee Orid. 
| PIST, . 
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Cultior ille venit, tunicaque decentior apta, 
Puniceum redolet veſtis odora crocum, 
Egrediturque frequens ad amœni gaudia veris 
Virgineos aura cinta puella ſinus. 110 
Votum eſt cuique ſuum, votum eſt tamen omni. 
bus un um, . 
Ut ſibi quem cupiat, det Cytherea virum, 
Nunc quoque ſeptena modulatur arundine paſtor, 
Et ſua quæ jungat carmina Phyllis habet. 
Navita nocturno placat ſua ſidera cantu, 115 
Delphinaſque leves ad vada ſumma vocat. 
Jupiter ipſe alto cum conjuge ludit Olympo, 
Convocat et famulos ad ſua feſta Deos. 
Nunc etiam Satyri, cum ſera crepuſcula ſurgunt, 


Pojer: Made. xiv. 27. Volgu Hack: Hymenze, vocant, be 
And xii. 143. And Awor. i. 563, But this was the uſual Prothals 
mion. | 
108, Puniceum redelet veſtis odera crocum.] So in L'ALLEGRO, v. 124 
| There let Hymen oft appear 
In SAFFRON 05. | | 
80 ads Jrowas, Bair, PasT. B. ii. S. v. p. 131. 
— A roabe vnfit, 
Till Hymen's 8aryFRON'D weede had uſher'd it. 
Hence we muſt explain B. and Feeder, Woman's nan A. i. S. ii. 
vol. vin. p. 179. 
| Pardon me, YELLow Hymen, —— | 
The text has a-reference-to Ovid's Hymen, who is ® cRoceo velatui 
* amictu,” Mr AM. x. 1 | 
119. — Cam ſera crepuſcula ſurguat. J So in Quixr. Novus. 
v. 54. 
1 - Reddiderant dubiam ja. SERA CREPUSCULA lucem. oa 
] 


pervolitant celeri florea rura choro, 120 
Sylvanuſque ſua cypariſſi fronde revinctus, 
Semicaperque Deus, ſemideuſque caper. 
Quæque ſub arboribus Dryades latuere vetuſtis, 

Per juga, per ſolos expatiantur agros. 

Per ſata luxuriat fruticetaque Mænalius Pan, 125 

Vix Cybele mater, vix ſibi tuta Ceres 


Atque aliquam cupidus prædatur Oreada F aunus, 


Conſulit in trepidos dum fibi nympha pedes ; 
Jamque latet, latitanſque cupit male tecta videri, 
Et fugit, et fugiens pervelit ipſa capi. 130 
Dii quoque non dubitant cœlo præponere ſylvas, 
Et ſua quiſque fibi numina lucus habet. 

Et ſua quiſque diu fibi numina lucus habeto, 
Nec vos arborea dii precor ite domo. 
Te referant miſeris te, Jupiter, aurea terris 135 

Sacla, quid ab nimbos aſpera tela redis ? 
Tu ſaltem lente rapidos age, Fhœbe, e, jugales, 


Ovid, MezTan, i, 219. N 
— Traherent cum $8RA CREPUSCULA lucem. | 
121. Sylvanus is crowned with cypreſs from the Cypariſſus. 


In the next line, © Semicaperque Deus” is from Ovid, Fas r. iv. 752. 
See alſo ME TAM. xiv. 515. Semicaper Pan.“ 


127, ———Proedatur Oreade Faunts.] See what is ſaid of the moun- 


| tain-nymph Liberty, in L'ALLEGRO, v. 36. 


134. Nec vos arbarea Dii precor ite domo.] PazaD, L. B. v. 137. 
From under dy ARBOROUS roof,” | 
Qua 


- 
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Qua potes, et ſenſim tempora veris cant; 
hen productas tarde ferat hiſpida noctes, 
Ingruat et noſtro ſerior umbra _ : 140 


ENA G. VI. 2 


Ad ae ee ruri commer ante, 


Qui cum Idibus Decemb. ſeripfſſet; et ſua carming 
© excuſart poſtulaſſet f ſolito minus eſſent bona, quod 
inter lautitias quibus erat ab amicis exceptus, haud 


atis felicem operam Mufis dare ſe * affirmabat, 
bor habuit reſponſum. 


Ieto tibi ſanam non plenůo ventre ſalutem, 
Qua tu diſtento forte carere potes. 
At tua quid noſtram prolectat Muſa camœnam, 
Nec ſinĩt optatas poſſe ſequi tenebras? 
Carmine ſcire velis quam te redamemque colamque, 
Crede mihi vix hoc carmine ſcire queas. 6 
Nani neque noſter amor modulis includitur arctis, 
Nec venit ad claudos integer ipſe pedes. 


Quam bene ſolennes epulas, * Decem- 
brem, ä 


Feſtaque olim quæ coluere Deum, 10 


138. — . veris cant. See EL. i. 48. And the Note. 
| — 


{LIPS 1s - oy 
Deliciaſque refers, hiberni gaudia ruris, 3. 
Hauſtaque per lepidos Gallica muſta focos ! 
Quid quereris refugam vino dapibuſque poeſin ? 
Carmen amat Bacchum, carmina Bacchus amat. 
Nec puduit Phœbum virides geſtaſſe corymbos, 
Atque hederam lauro præpoſuiſſe ſuæ. 16 
Sepius Aoniis clamavit collibus Euœ 
Miſta Thyoneo turba novena choro. 
Naſo Corallæis mala carmina miſit ab agris: 
Non illie epulæ, non ſata vitis erat. 20 


12. Hauſtaque per lepidos Galli ca mf foes} See Sonnet to . 
rence, XX. 3. 10. | 
Where ſhall we ſometimes moet; and by the fire 
Help waſte a ſullen day ? 
What neat repaſt ſhall feaſt us, light and choice 
Of Attic taſte, with wine, &c. 
Deodate had ſent Milton a copy of verſes, in which he deſcribed the 
feſtivities of Chriſtmas. | 
19. Naſo Corall, la carmina miſit ab agris.] Ovid's Than, and 
Epiſtles from Pontus, ſuppoſed to be far inferiour to his other works, 
This I cannot allow. Few of his works have more nature. And 
where there is haſte and negligence, there is often a beautiful careleſs 
elegance. The Corallzi were the molt ſavage of the Getes. Ovid 
calls them “ pelliti Corallzi,” EIsr. Pon r. iv. viii. 83, And again, 
ibid. iv. ii. 37. 
Hic mihi cui recitem, niſi flavis ſcripta Corals: 


See our author above, EL. i. 21. Ovid himſelf acknowledges, ut 
ſupr. iv. ii. 20. 
Et carmen vena pauperiore fluit. 
See alſo Tais r. i. xi. 35. iii. xiv. 35. iii. i. 18. v. vii. 59. v. xii. 35. 
And ErisT, Poxr. i. v. 3. iv. xiii. 4. 17. 8 
20. Non illic epulæ, non ſata vitis erat.) Ovid, Eis r. Poxr. i. 31. 
Non Erur is oneror: quarum ũ tangar amore, 
Eſt tamen in Geticis copia nulla locis. 


Ooo Tais r. 
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| Quid niſi vina, roſaſque, racemiferumque Lyaum, 
- Cantavit brevibus Teia Muſa modis ? 
Pindaricoſque inflat numeros Teumeſius Euan, 
Et redolet ſumptum pagina quaque merum ; 
Dum gravis everſo currus crepat axe ſupinus, 2g 
Et volat Eko pulvere fuſcus eques. 
Quadrimoque madens Lyricen Romanus Iaccho, 
Dulce canit Glyceran, flavicomamque Chloen. 
Jam quoque lauta tibi generoſo menſa paratu 
Mentis alit vires, ingeniumque ſovet. 30 
Maſſica fœcundam deſpumant pocula venam, 
Fundis et ex ipſo condita metra cado. 


Tais r. iii. x. 71. 
Non hic pampinea aue latet uva fob umbra, 
Again, Erisr. PowT. iii. i. 112. 
» Nec tibi pampineas Autumnus porrigit uvas. 
. ibid. i. iii. 51. 
Non ager his nun. non _— * uvas. 
Again, i. vii. 13. | 
Nos habeat regio nec pomo 4 0 uvis. 
Again, ibid. iii. viii. 13. 


Non hic pampineis amicitur vitibus Ams, &e. 
21. Aid nifi | 
Cantavit brevibus Teia Muſa media. Ovid, T1587. ii. 364. 


Qutd isi cum multo venerem confundere vino 
Præcepit Lyrici Tara Mus ſenis? 


Again, Ax r. AMATOR, iii. 350. 
——Viacoſi TEIA Mus ſenis. 
See alſo Mer AM. xv. 413. 


Victa RACEMIFERO ** dedit India Baccho. 
Addimus 


And Fas r. vi. 483, 


L1BER s 


Addimus his artes, fuſumque per intima Phœbum 
Corda : favent uni Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres. 

Scilicet hand mirum, tam dulcia earn te, 
Numine compoſito, tres peperiſſe Deos. 36 

Nuac-quoque Threſſa tibi cœlato barbitos auro 
Inſonat arguta molliter icta manu; | 
Auditurque chelys ſuſpenſa tapetia circum, - 


| Virgineos tremula que regat arte pedes. 40 


Illa tuas ſaltem teneant ſpectacula Muſas, 
Et revocent, quantum crapula pellit iners. 

Crede mihi, dum pſallit ebur, comitataque plectrum 
Implet odoratos feſta chorea tholos, | 


Percipies tacitum per pectora ſerpere Phœbum, 45 


Quale repentinus permeat oſſa calor, 

Perque puellares oculos, digitumque ſonantem, 
Irruet in totos lapſa Thalia ſinus. 

Namque Elegia levis multorum cura Deorum eſt, 


Et vocat ad numeros quemlibet illa fuos; 50 


Liber adeſt elegis, Eratoque, Cereſque, Venuſque, 
Et cum * matre tenellus Amor. 


37. Nunc quoque Three fili, 86.) The Thracian hatp. Orpheus 


was of Thrace, Ovid, Eris r. Hexo1D. ui. 118. 
Tuxziciau digitis increpuiſſe lyram, 


The ſame pentameter occurs, AMOR. ii. xi. 3a. See Note on Couus, 
v. 34. 


O O O 2 


Talibus 5 


4 E IL. E G IAR U M 
Talibus inde licent convivia larga poetis, 
Sæpius et veteri commaduiſſe mero: 


At qui bella refert, et adulto ſub Jove calm, 55 
Heroaſque pios, ſemideoſque duces, 


Et nunc ſancta canit ſuperum conſulta deorum, 
Nunc latrata fero regna profunda cane, 


5. At qui bella refert, &c.] Ovid, Anacreon, Pindar, and Horace, 
wh lged in convivial feſtivity : and this alſo is an indulgence which 
muſt be allowed. to the profeſſed writer of elegies and odes. But the 
epic poet, who has a more ſerious and important taſk, muſt live ſpa- 
ringly, according to the dictates of Pythagoras. Milton's panegyrics 
on temperance both in eating and drinking, reſulting from his own 

ractice, are frequent. See Parad. L. B. v. 5. xi. 472. 515. 530. I 
EN8. 46. And Couus, in ſeveral places. But Milton conceived his 
argument of Paradiſe Loſt to be of much more dignity and difficulty, 
than the ſubjects of Homer and Virgil, here inſinuated. See B. ix. 13. 
Argument 
Not leſs, but more heroic, than the wrath | 
Of ſtern Achilles, on . a 
Again, B . i. 13. 
— *. 8 ſong, 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar 
Above th' Aonian mount, ke. — 
Again, B. iii. 3. 
Above th' Olympian hill I ſoar, 
Above the flight of Pegaſean wing, &c. 


And B. iii. 17. 
With other notes than fo th Orphean lyre, &c. 
Again, B. i. 24. 
—— To the highth of this great 2 
Again, B. ix. 27. 
Not ſedulous by nature to indite 
 Waxs, hither to the only argument 
Heroic deem'd, &c. &. 
— Me of theſe 
Nor ſkill'd, nor ſtudious, HIGHER ARGUMENT 
Remains, —— 


Compare our author's Cn. erna. B. ii. bus badete, 
vol. i. 60. 
Ille 


FCC IG. . £2 7 a4 


daughter of the ſun, and, as ſome ſay, of Hecate, Ovid, Mx TAM. vii. 


L IB E R. 477 
lle quidem parce, Samii pro more magiſtri, 
Vivat, et innocuos præbeat herba cibos 60 

Stet prope fagineo pellucida lympha catillo, 
Sobtiaque e puro pocula fonte bibat. I 

Additur huic ſceleriſque vacans, et caſta juventus, 
Et rigidi mores, et fine labe manus. 

Qualis veſte nitens ſacra, et luſtralibus undis, 65 

Surgis ad infenſos augur iture Deos. 


Hoc ritu vixiſſe ferunt poſt rapta ſagacem _. 
Lumina Tirefian, Ogygiumque Linon, 

Et lare devoto profugum Calchanta, ſenemque | 
Orpheon, edomitis ſola per antra feris 151 70 

die dapis exiguus, fic rivi potor Homerus | 
Dulichium vexit per freta longa virum, _ 

Et per monſtrificam Perſeiæ Phœbados aulam, 
Et vada fœmineis inſidioſa ſonis, . 


65. — Lyftralibas undis.] See Note on Comvs, v. 912. 
67. — Poſt noun ſagacem 
Lumina Tirefian, ——] Pax AD. L. iii. 35. 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides, 
And Tireſias, and Phineus, prophets old, 
Doctor Bentley propoſes to reject intirely the ſecond of theſe lines. 
But, to ſay no more, this enumeration of Tireſias in company with 
other celebrated bards of the higheſt antiquity, would alone ſerve for 
a proof that the ſuſpected line is genuine. And Tireſias occurs again, 
De Iop EA PLaTONICA, v. 26. 
72. Dylichium vexit, &c.] It is worthy of remark, that Milton here 
. Homer's poetical character by the Odyſſey, and not by the 
iad. ; 
73. Et per monfrificam Perſeie Phabades aulam.] Circe was the 


71. 
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Perque tuas, rex ime, domos, ubi ſanguine nigro 


Dicitur umbrarum detinuiſſe greges. 76 


Diis etenim ſacer oft vates, divumque ſacerdos, 


Spirat et occultam pettus et ora Jovem. 
At tu ſiquid agam ſcitabere (6 modo ſaltem 
Effe putas tanti noſcere ſiquid agam) 80 
Paciferum canimus cœleſti ſemine regem, 
Fauſtaque ſacratis ſæcula pacta libris; 
Vagitumque Dei, et ſtabulantem paupere tecto 
Qui ſuprema ſuo cum patre regna colit; 
Stelliparumque polum, modulanteſque æthere turmas, 
Et ſubito eliſos ad ſua fana Deos. 
Dona quidem dedimus Chriſti natalibus illa, 
Illa ſub auroram lux mihi prima tulit. 
Te quoque preſſa manent patriis meditata cicutis, 
Tu mihi, cui recitem, judicis inſtar eris*. go 


74. © Hecates PEXsZIDOs aras.“ And RED. Amor. 263. Quid 


tibi profuerunt, 'Circe, Prxssipos herbæ ?“ And Ovid mentions 


Circe's AuLa. META. xiv. 44. | 
— Perque ferarum 
Agmen adulantum media procedit ab auLa. 
89. Te quoque preſſa manent patriis meditata ricutis.) His Engliſh Ode 


on the Nativity. This he means to ſubmit to Deodate's inſpection, 


« You ſhall next have ſome of my ExcLisp poetry. 
90. Tu 'mibi, cui recitem, judicis inſtar eris.] In Couus, we have 
ſuppoſed the ſimple © ſhepherd lad,” filled in plants, to be the ſame 


Charles Deodate, to whom this Elegy is addreſſed, v. 619. See ſupr. 


p- 429. For, as here, | 
He lov'd me well, and oft would nid ME SING; 
Which when I did, he on the tender. graſs 
Would fit, -and hearken even'to extaſy, &c. 


L I. B E R. 422 


See Ovid, Erisr. Pon r. iv. ii. 37. 6 

Hic, mea curl RECITEM, &. 

Again, Tais r. iv. i. 18. : 

Sed neque CUL RECITEM, quiſquam eſt, &c, —— 1 
The tranſitions and connections of this Elegy, are conducted 
with the ſkill and addreſs of a maſten, and form a train of alluſions 
and, digreſſions, productive of fine ſentiment and poetry. From a 
trifling and unimportant circumſtance, the reader is led to 
great and lofty imagery, I will give a ſhort and haſty analyſis, 

You have well deſcribed in. your verſes the merriments of Chriſt. 
maſs, But why do you infinuate, that your poetry is weakened b 
feaſting and wine? Bacchus loves poetry. And Phebus is not-aſham 
to decorate his brows with, ivy-berries. Even the Muſes, mixed with 
Bacchanalian dames, have joined in their ſhouts on mount Parnaſſus. 
The worſt of Ovid's poetry, is that which he ſent from Scythia, 
where never vine was planted. What were Anacreon's ſubjects but 
the grape and roſes? Every page of Pindar is redolent of wine; 
While the broken axle- tree of the proſtrate chariot reſounds, and the 
rider flies dark with the duſt, of Elis. It is when warmed with the 
mellow caſk, that Horace ſweetly chants his Glycere, and his yellow- 
haired Chloe. Your genius has therefore been invigorated rather than 
depreſſed by mirth. You have been facrificing to Bacchus, Apollo, 
and Ceres, No wonder your verſes are ſo charming, which have 
been dictated by three deities. Even now you are ing to the 
harp, which regulates the dance, and guides the ſteps: of the virgin 
in a tapeſtried chamber. At leaſt give way to this milden retaxation. 
Such ſcenes infuſe poetic warmth, Hence elegy frames her tendereſt 
ſong, Nor is it only by Bacchus and' Ceres that Elegy is befriended”: 
but by other feſtive powers, by Erato, and by Love with his purple 
mother, Yet although the elegiac poet, and thoſe who dealt in the 
lighter kinds of verſe, may enliven the imagination by theſe convivial 
galeties z yet he who ſings of wars, and Jove, pious heroes, and 
leaders exalted to demigods, the decrees of heaven, and. the profaund 
realms of hell, muſt follow the frugal precepts of the Samian ſage, 
mult quaff the'pellucid, fs from the beechen cup, or from the 
pure fountain, To this philoſophy belong, chaſte and blameleſs 
youth, ſevere manners, and unſpotted hands. Thus lived Tireſias, 
ſagacious after the loſs of ſight, Ogygian Linus, the fugitive Chal - 
chas, and Orpheus the conqueror of beats in the lonely caverns. | 
It was thus that the temperate Homer conducted Ulyſſes through the 
tedious ſeas, the monſter- breeding hall of Circe, and the ſhallows 
of the ſyrens, enſnaring men with female voices : and through your 
habitations, O king of the abyſs, where he detained the flocking 
ghoſts with libations of black blood. For in truth, a poet is ſacred ; 
he is. the prieſt of heaven, and his boſom conceives, and his mouth 
utters, the hidden god. Meanwhile, if you wiſh to be informed how 
I employ myſelf as a poet, &c. | 
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480 ELEGIARUM 
E LEG. VII. Anno Ætatis 19. 
Ondum blanda tuas leges, Amathuſia, noram, 
Et Paphio vacuum pectus ab igne fuit. 
Szpe cupidineas, puerilia tela, ſagittas, 
_ - Atque tuum ſprevi maxime numen Amor. 
Tu puer imbelles, dixi, transfige columbas, 5 
Conveniunt tenero mollia bella duci: 
Aut de paſſeribus timidos age, parve, triumphos, 
Hæc ſunt militiæ digna trophæa tuæ. 
In genus humanum quid inania dirigis arma? 
Non valet in fortes iſta pharetra viros. 10 
Non tulit hoc Cyprius, neque enim Deus ullus ad iras 
Promptior, et duplici jam ferus i gne calet. 
Ver erat, et ſummæ radians per culmina villæ 
Attulerat primam lux tibi, Maie, diem: 
At mihi adhuc refugam quærebant lumina noctem, 
Nec matutinum ſuſtinuere jubar. 16 
Aſtat Amor lecto, pictis Amor impiger alis, 
Prodidit aſtantem mota pharetra Deum: 
Prodidit et facies, et dulce minantis ocelli, 
Et quicquid puero dignum et Amore fuit. 20 


15. A. mibi adbuc refugam auertbant lumina nftem, 
Nec matutinum ſuſtinuere jubar.] Here is the elegance of poe- 
tical expreſſion. But he really complains of the weakneſs of his eyes, 


which began early. * 
| Talis 


8 
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Talis i in æterno juvenis Sigeius Olympo 


- Miſcet amatori pocula plena Jovi ; 
Aut, qui formoſas pellexit ad oſcula nymphas, 
Thiodamantæus Naiade raptus Hylas. 
Addideratque iras, ſed et has decuiſſe putares, 25 
Addideratque truces, nec ſine felle, minas. 
Et miſer exemplo ſapuiſſes tutius, inquit, 153.4 
Nunc mea quid poſſit dextera, teſtis eris. 
Inter et expertos vires numerabere noſtras, 
Et faciam vero per tua damna fidem. 30 
Ipſe ego, ſi neſcis, ſtrato Pythone ſuperbum | 
Edomui Phebum, ceſſit et ille mihi; 
Et quoties meminit Peneidos, you fatetur 


21, Talir is y > Kc. ] This line is from Tibullus, iv. ii. 1 3. 
Talis IN ZTERNO felix Vertumnus OL x Muro. 
Ganymede and Hylas are alſo inftanced as two beautiful boys in Pa- 


RAD, REG. B. ii. 352. 
Tall ſtripling youths, rich-clad, of fairer hue 


Than GanyYMEDE or HYLas, m— 
' 25. Addideratgue iras, ſed et bas decuiſſe putares.) This reminds us 


of what Olivia ſays, of the ſuppoſed boy, with whom ſhe falls in love. 


TwELFTH NIGHT, A. iii. S. 1. 
O what a deal of ſcorn Looks BEAUTIFUL 


In the contempt and ANGER of his lip. a 
Compare Anacreon's BATHTLLTVs, xxvili. 12. And anne EPAE- 
THE, IDYLL. Xviil. 14. 
n—— A res 
"Hy nans* 323 deyas iptdiCore N iges. 
| —— Attamen etiam fic 
Pulcher erat, ex ira magis accendebatur amator. 
And Shakeſpeare's Venus and Apontis, edit. 1596. Signat. A.iiij. 
Which * BEAUTLE in his ANGRIE eh. 


Pp p Certius 


4 ELEGIARUM 
Certius et gravius tela nocere mea. 
Me nequit adductum curvare peritius arcum, 35 

Qui poſt terga ſolet vincere, Parthus eques : 


Cydoniuſque mihi cedit venator, et ille 
Inſeius uxori qui necis author erat. 

Eſt etiam nobis ingens quoque victus Orion, 
Herculezque manus, Herculeuſque comes. 40 


Jupiter ipſe licet ſus fulmina torqueat in me, 


Herebunt lateri ſpicula noſtra Joyis, 
Cætera quæ dubitas melius mea tela docebunt, 
Et tua non leviter corda petenda mihi. 


Nec te, ſtulte, tuæ poterunt defendere Muſe, 4; 


Nec tibi Phœbeus porriget anguis opem. 
Dixit, et aurato quatiens mucrone ſagittam, 


37. Cydeniuſque mibj, be. ] Perhaps indefinitely, as the Cydoians 


were famous for hunting and archery. 


1 Ibid. Et ille, &c] Cephalus, who unknowingly ſhot his wife 
rocris, 
EP etiam nobis ingens quoque viftus Orion.) Orion was alſo a fa- 
mous hunter. But for his amours we muſt conſult Ovid, Ax x. Aus- 
rok. i. 73 1. 
Pallidus in Lyricen ſylvis errabat Orion. 
See Parthenius, ExorIc. cap. xx. 


46. Nec tibi Phebeus porriget angyis opem. ] ** No. medicine will avail 
« you. Not even the ſerpent, which Phebus ſent to Rome to cure 
the city of a peſtilence. See Ovid, Mera. xi 742. £7425 
Huc ſe de Latia pinu PuozBervs ancuis = AY 
Contulit, et finem, ſpecie cceleſte reſumpta, 
| Luctibus impoſuit ; yy ſalutifer urbi. 
ee ſee the fable at large. 
47. — . guatiens mucrone 3 So in bass. L. B. iv. 
763. Here 


. — 


fe 


JL 1B E R 
Evolat in tepidos Cypridos ille fihus. 
At mihi riſard tonuit ferus ore mihzci; | 
Et mihi de puero non metus ullus erat. 50 
Et modo que noſtri ſpatiantur in urbe Quirites; 


$3 


Et modo villarum proxima rura placent. 
Turba frequens, facieque fimillima turba dearum, 


Splendida per medias itque reditque vias: 
Auctaque luee dies gemino fulgore coruſcat: 55 
Fallor? An et radios hine quoque Phœbus habet? 
Hæc ego non fugi ſpectacula grata ſeverus, 
Impetus et quo me fert juvenilis, agor, 
Lumina luminibus male providus obvia miſt, 
Neve oculos potui continuiſſe meos. - 60 
Unam forte aliis ſupereminuiſſe notabam, 
Principium noſtri lux erat illa mali. 
die Venus optaret mortalibus ipfa videri, 
Here Love his coLDen ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings. 
Where, by the way, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved to me, there is a 
palpable imitation of Jonſon, Hymznz1, vol. v. p. 291. 
Marriage Love's object is, at whoſe bright eyes 
He lights his torches, and calls them his ſkies; 


For her he wings his ſhoulders, &. — | 


But our author has a reference to Ovid's Cupid, who has a golden 

dart with a ſharp point, which is attractive; and one of lead and 

blunted, which is repulſive, Mer AM. i. 470. ' | 
Quod facit, Aux ATU ell, et cuſpide fulget acuTa. 


So again, of faithleſs love, Strait his, [Love's] arrows loſe their 


* GOLDEN heads,” Divorce. B. i. ch. vi. Prost-worKs, i. 174. 
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484 E L EG IA R U- M 
Sic regina Deum conſpiciade fuit. 


Hanc memor objecit nobis malus ille dards 65 


Solus et hos nobis texuit ante dolos. 
Nec procul ipſe vafer latuit, multæque ſagittæ, 
Et facis a tergo grande pependit onus: 


Nec mora, nunc ciliis hæſit, nunc virginis ori, 


Inſilit hinc labiis, inſidet inde geni:: 70 
Et quaſcunque agilis partes jaculator oberrat, 
Hei mihi, mille locis pectus inerme ferit. | 
Protinus inſoliti ſubierunt corda furores, 

Uror amans intus, flammaque totus eram. 


I nterea miſero quæ jam mihi ſola placebat, 75 


Ablata eſt oculis non reditura meis. 


Aſt ego progredior tacite querebundus, et erco, 


Et dubius volui ſæpe referre pedem. 

Findor, et hæc remanet: ſequitur pars altera votum, 
Raptaque tam ſubito gaudia flere juvat. 80 

Sic dolet amiſſum proles Junonia celum, 

Inter Lemniacos præcipitata focos : 

Talis et abreptum ſolem reſpexit, ad Orcum 
Vectus ab attonitis Amphiaraus Jui. 


84. 2 ab attonitis Ampbiaraus guis.) An echo to a n 
in Ovid, Erisr. Poxt. iii. i. 52. | 
otus humo merſis Aupmianavs EQU15, 
gee Statius, TuRB. vii. 821. 
Nam ingens haurit ſpecus, et tranſire parantes 


Mergit _ non arma manu, non frena remiſit; Ant 
icu 


AL EWING @&s. 
Quid faciam infelix, et luctu victus? Amores 85 
Nec licet inceptos ponere, neve ſequi. 
O utinam, ſpectare ſemel mihi detur amatos 
Vultus, et coram triſtia verba loqui ! 
Forſitan et duro non eſt adamante creata, 
Forte nec ad noſtras ſurdeat illa preces! 90 
Crede mihi, nullus fic infeliciter arfit, 1001 
Ponar in exemplo primus et unus ego. 
Parce percor, teneri cum ſis Deus ales amoris, 
Pugnent officio nec tua facta tu. 
Jam tuus O certe eſt mihi formidabilis arcus, 9 
Nate dea, jaculis nec minus igne potens: | 
Et tua fumabunt noſtris altaria donis, _ 
Solus et in ſuperis tu mihi ſummus eris.' 
Deme meos tandem, verum nec deme, furores, 3 
Neſcio cur, miſer eſt ſuaviter omnis amans: 
Tu modo da facilis, poſthæc mea ſiqua futura eſt, 
Cuſpis amaturos figat ut una duos. 102 
Sicut erat, rectos defert in Tartara un ; 


Reſpexitque cadens cœlum, campumque coire 
Juſſit, &c, — | 


The application is beautiful from a young mind teeming with elaſſical 


hiſtory and imagery. The alluſion, in the laſt couplet, to Vulcan, is 
perhaps leſs happy, although the compliment is greater. In the ex- 
ample of Amphiaraus, the ſudden and ſtriking tranſition from light 
and the ſun to a ſubterrancous gloom, perhaps is more to the poet's 


Purpoſe, 
* Hæc 


4% BL EG. LIBER. 


" 


} 
* 


H ego, mente olim leva, ſtudioque ſupino, 

Nequitiæ poſui vana trophæa meæ. 

- Scilicet abreptum fic me malus impulit error, 
Indociliſque ætas prava magiſtra fuit. 

Donec Socraticos umbrofa Academia rivos 5 
Præbuit, admiſſum dedocuitque jugum. 

Protinus extinctis ex illo tempore flammis, 

Cincta rigent multo pectora noſtra gelu. 

Unde ſuis frigus metuit puer ipſe ſagittis, 

Et Diomedeam vim timet ipſa Venus “. 10 


1. The elegiac poets were among the favourite claffical authors of 
Milton's your, Arvie SMECTYMN. Others, were the ſmooth Ele- 
* giac Poets, whereof the ſchools are not ſearce : whom, both for the 
* pleaſing ſound of their aumerous writing, which in imitation 1 
te found moſt eafy, and — agreeable td nature's part in me; and 
« for. their, matter, which what it is, there be few who know not, I 
* was ſo allured to read, that no recreation came to me better wel- 
* come.” PRosz-WoRKs, vol. i. to. ,  * G. 

10. Et Diemedetm vim timet ipſa Venus.] Ovid makes this fort of 
alluſton to Homer's incident of Venus wounded: by Diomed. In the 
beginning of the Remedy oy Love, Ovid with great livelineſs intro- 
duces Cupid alarmed at ſuch a title, and anticipating hoſtilities. But 
with equal livelineſs the poet apologiſes and explains, v. 5. 

Non ego Tydides, a quo tua ſaucia mater 

In liquidum rediit zthera, Martis equis. 


EPIGRAM- 
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EPIGRAMMATUM 


LE TP mn 


I. In Proditionem Bombardicam. © 


\UM fimul in regem nuper ſatrapaſque Britannos 
Auſus es infandum, perfide Fauxe, nefas, 


Fallor ? An et mitis voluiſti ex parte videri, 
Et penſare mala cum pictate ſcelus ? 
Scilicet hos alti miſſurus ad atria eeli,, 3 
Sulphureo curru, flammivoliſque rotis:: 
Qualiter ille, feris caput inviolabile en, obft 
| Liquit lordanios turbine raptus agros. 


6. Sulpbureo curry 3 ue rotis.] In Panab. Sas, . . , 16, 
| And the great Tiſhbite, who oy FizryY 2 ih 
Rode up to heaven, &. 


And in Taz Passion, ſt. vi. 


See, ſee the CHARIOT, and thoſe whing WHEEL Ss. 
That wulkr'p the prophet vr at — ood. 
Again, In OziT, Px xsvur, Eriens.- v. 49. | 


Vates ut olim YT ad calym 3 


Auriga cur 1GNEL, 
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488 EPIGRAMMATUM 
II. In eandem. 


Iccine tentaſti cœlo donaſſe Iicobum, 

Quæ ſeptemgemino Bellua monte lates ? 

Ni meliora tuum poterit dare munera numen, 
Parce precor, donis inſidioſa tuis, 

Ille quidem ſine te conſortia ſerus adivit 5 

Aſtra, nec inferni pulveris uſus ope. 

Sie potius fœdos in cœlum pelle cucullos, 
Et quot habet brutos Roma profana Deos: 

Womens hac aut alia niſi quemque adjuveris arte, 
Crede NN wendy vix bene ſeandet iter. 10 


(| 
0 2 


III. * eandem. 

eee derifit Ticobus ignem, 
1 Et ſine quo ſuperum non adeunda domus. 
Frenduit hoc trina monſtrum Latiale corona, 

Movit et borrificum cornua dena minax. 
Et nec inultus ait, temnes mea ſacra, Britanne: 

Supplicium ſpreta religione dabis. 6 
Et l ſtelligeras unquam penetraveris arces, 
Non niſi per flammas triſte patebit iter. 
O quam funeſto ceciniſti proxima vero, 
Verbaque ponderibus vix caritura ſuis! 10 
* prope Tartareo ſublime rotatus ab igni, 
dat ad æthereas, umbra peruſta, plagas. 

IV. I. 


Ge 
— 


IV. In eandem. , 


Uem modo Roma ſuis devoverat impia diris, 
Et Styge damnarat, Tænarioque finu ; 


Hunc, vice mutata, jam tollere geſtit ad aſtra, 
Et cupit ad ſuperos evehere uſque Deos. 


V. In inventorem bombarde. 


Ice laudavit cæca vetuſtas, 
Qui tulit ætheream ſolis ab axe facem; 
At mihi major erit, qui lurida creditur arma, 
Et trifidum fulmen ſurripuiſſe Jovi. | 4 2 


VI. Ad Leonoram Rome canentem *. 


Ngelus unicuique ſuus, fic credite gentes, 
Obtigit æthereis ales ab ordinibus. 


Quid mirum, Leonora, tibi fi gloria major? 
Nam tua præſentem vox ſonat ipſa Deum. 


4. Et trifidum fulmen ſurripuiſſe Jovi.) This thought was afterwards 
transferred to the Parxavise Los r. Where the fallen angels are ex- 
ulting in their new invention of fire - arms, B. vi. 490. 

— They ſhall fear we have diſarm'd 
The thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 


* Adriana of Mantua, for her beauty ſurnamed the Fair, and hey 
daughter Leonor a Baroni, the lady whom Milton celebrates in 
theſe three Latin Epigrams, were eſteemed by their contemporaries 
the fineſt ſingers in the world. Giovanni Battiſta Doni, in his book de 
PRESTANTIA Music VETER15, publiſhed in 1647, ſpeaking of the 
merit of ſome modern vocal performers, declares that Adriana, or 
her daughter Leonora, would ſuffer injury by being compared ta the 

224 ancient 
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Aut Deus, aut vacui certe mens tertia cœli 
Per tua ſecreto guttura ſerpit agens; 


ancient Sappho, B ii. p.57. There is a volume of Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French and Spaniſh poems in praiſe of Leonora, printed at Rome, en- 
- titled Applauſi poetici alle glorie della Signora LEONOR a BARON. Nicius 
Erythreus, in his PIN ACOTUH A, calls this collection the TyeaTruy 
of that exquiſite Songſtreſs Eleonora Baroni, © in quo, omnes hic 
% Rome quotquot ingenio et poeticæ facultatis laude præſtant, carmi. 
4 nibus, cum Etruſce tum Latine ſcriptis, s1iNGULARI AC PROR 
© DIVINO MULIJERJS TLLIUS canendi artificio, tamquam fauſtos quoſ- 
„dam clamores et plauſus edunt, &c.“ Pinac. ii. p. 427. Lip, 
1712, 12mo. In the, Pos LiIxIcHE of Fulvio Teſti, there is an 
encomiaſtic Sonnet to Leonora, Pogs. Lys, del Conte Fulvio Teſti, 
Ven. 1691. p. 361. | 
| Se I angioletta mia tremolo, e chiaro, &c, 
M. Maugars, Priour of S8. Peter de Mac at Paris, king's interpreter of 
the Engliſh language, and in his time a capital practitioner on the 
viol, has left this eulogy on Leonora and her mother, at the end of 
his judicious Diſconrs ſur la Mauſi ue d Italia, printed with the Life of 
Malherbe, and other treatiſes, at Paris, 1672. 12mo, Leonora has 
s fine parts, and a happy judgement in diſtinguiſhing good from bad 
% muſic: ſhe underſtands it perfectly well, and even compoſes, which 
% makes her abſolute miſtreſs of what ſhe ſings, and gives her the 
0 moſt exact pronunciation and expreſſion of the ſenſe of the words, 
* She does not pretend to beauty, yet ſhe is far from being diſagreea- 
&« ble, nor is ſhe a coquet. She ſings with an air of confident and 
liberal modeſty, and with a pleaſing gravity, Her voice reaches 
« a large compaſs of notes, is juſt, clear, and melodious ; and ſhe 
« ſoftens or raiſes it without conſtraint or grimace. Her raptures and 
*« ſighs are nor too tender; her looks have nothing impudent, nor 
« do her geſtures betray any thing beyond the reſerve of a modelt 
girl. In paſſing from one ſong to another, ſhe ſhews ſometimes the 
70 Airigons of the enharmonic and chromatic ſpecies with ſo much 
& air and ſweetneſs, that every hearer is raviſhed with that delicate 
and difficult mode of finging. She has no need of any perſon to 
* affiit her with a theorbo or viol, one of which is required to make 
* her ſinging complete; for ſhe plays perfectly well herſelf on both 
« thoſe inftruments. In ſhort, I have been ſo fortunate, as to hear her 
* ſing ſeveral times above thirty different airs, with ſecond and 
« third ſtanzas of her own compoſition. But I muſt not forget, that 
« one day ſhe did me the particular favour to ſing with her mother 
% and her filter: her mother played upon the lute, her ſiſter upon 
« the harp, and herfelf upon the theorbo. This concert, compoled. 
« of three fine voices, and of three different inſtruments, ſo power- 


« fully 


— 


L III 5.5 a9 


Serpit agens, faciliſque docet mortalia corda 


Senſim immortali aſſueſcere poſſe ſono.  _ 
Quod ſi cuncta quidem Deus eſt, per cunctaque fuſus, 
In te una loquitur, cætera mutus habet. 10 


VII. Ad ys | 


| A Ltera Torquatum cepit Leonora poetatn, 


| Cujus ab inſano ceſſit amore furens. 
Ah miſer ille tuo quanto felicius ævo 
Perditus, et propter te, Leonora, foret ! 


« fully captivated my ſenſes, and threw me into ſuch raptures, that 
« I forgot my mortality, et crus etre deja parmi les anges, jouiſſant des 
* contentemens des bienherneux.” See Bayle, Dit, Barons. Hawkins, 
Hisr. Mus. iv. 196. To the excellence of the mother Adriana on 
the lute, Milton alludes in theſe lines of the ſecond of theſe three 
Epigrams, v. 4. | ? 
| Et te Pieria ſenſiſſet voce canentem 

Aurea MATERN#& fila movere LY E. 4 

When Milton was at Rome, he was introduced to the concerts of 
Cardinal Barberini, afterwards Pope Urban the eighth, where he 
heard Leonora ſing and her mother play, It was the faſhion for all 
the ingenious ſtrangers who viſited Rome, to leave ſome verſes ow 
Leonora, ; 8 | 

1. Angelus unituique, &c.) See Note on Couvs, v. 658. 

1. Altera Torguatum cepit Leonora. —] In the circumſtantial account 
of the Lire of Taſſo written by his friend and patron G, Battiſta 
Manſo, mention is made of three different Ladies of the name o 
Leonora, of whom Taſſo is there ſaid to have been ſucceſhyely ena- 
moured. G1es. Lts. edit. Haym, Lond. to. 1724. p. 23. The firſt 
was Leonora of Eſte, ſiſter of Alfonſo, Duke of Ferrara, at whoſe 
court Taſſo refided. This Lady, who was highly accompliſhed, lived 
unmarried with her elder ſiſter D. Lucretia, Who had. been married, 
but was ſeparated from her husband the Duke of Urbino. The 
Counteſs of San Vitale was the Second Leonora, to Whom Taſſo was 
ſaid to be much attached, p. 26. Manfo relates, that the Third Leo- 
nora was a young lady in the ſervice of the Prineeſs of Eſte, who 
was very beautiful, and to whom Taſſo paid great attention, p. 27+ 

er * 
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Et te Pieria ſenſiſſet voce canentem , 5 
Aurea maternæ fila movere lyræ: 

Quamvis Dircæo torſiſſet lumina Pentheo 

| Szvior, aut totus deſipuiſſet iners, 

Tu tamen errantes cæca vertigine ſenſus 


Voce eadem poteras compoſuiſſe tua; 10 


Et poteras, ægro ſpirans ſub corde, quietem 
F lexanimo cantu reſtituiſſe fibi. 
VIII. 44 eandem. | 
Redula quid liquidam Sirena Neapoli jactas , 
Claraque Parthenopes fana Achel6iados 


Littoreamque tua defunctam Naiada ripa, 


He addreſſed many very elegant Love-verſes to each of theſe three 


different Ladies; but as the pieces addreſſed to Leonora Princeſs of 


Eſte have more Pass10Nn than GaLLanT&y, it may juſtly be inferred, 
notwithſtanding the pains he took to conceal his affection, that ſhe 
was the real favourite of his heart, | 

Among the many remarks that have been made on the Gierusa- 
LEMME-LIBERATA- of Taſſo, I do not remember to have ſeen it ob- 
ſerved, that this great poet probably took the hint of his fine ſubject, 
from a book very popular in his time, written by the celebrated Be- 
nedetto Accolti, and entitled, Ds BELLO a CurisTIANis CONTRA 
BARBAROS GESTO, pro Chriſti Sepulchro et Judæa recuperandis, Lib. iv. 
Venetiis per Bern. Venetum de Vitalibus. 1532. 4to. It is dedicated to 
Pietro de Medici. Dr. J. WaRTox. 

This alluſion to Taſſo's Leonora, and the turn which it takes, are 
inimitably beautiful, | 
7. For the ſtory of Pentheus, a king of Thebes, Tee Euripides's 
Baccyz, where he ſecs two ſuns, &c. v. 916. Theocritus, Io rr. 
xxvi. Virgil, Ex. iv. 469. But Milton, in tor/i/et lumina, alludes to the 
rage of Pentheus in Oyid, ME rA Mu. iii. 577. 
5 Aſpicit hunc oculis Pentheus, quos ira tremendos 

Fecerat. | 1 

1, 2z. Parthenope's tomb was at Naples: ſhe was one of the Sirens. 
She is called Partbenope Acbeluias, in Silius Italicus, xii, 35. See 
Couus, v. 878. 5 By 


L' P38 R2';7 ap 
Corpora Chalcidico ſacra dediſſe rogo? 
Illa quidem vivitque, et amœna Tibridis unda 5 
Mutavit rauci murmura Pauſilipi. 9 
Illic Romulidum ſtudiis ornata ſecundis, 


Atque homines cantu detinet atque Deos. 


IX. In SALMASII HUNDREDAM *, 


UIS expedivit Salmaſio ſuam Hundredam, 
Picamque docuit verba noſtra conari ? 


Magiſter artis venter, et Jacobei 

Centum, exulantis viſcera marſupii regis. 

Quod fi doloſi ſpes refulſerit nummi, 8 
Ipſe, Antichriſti modo qui primatum Pape 
Minatus uno eſt diſſipare ſufflatu, 

Cantabit ultro Cardinalitium melos. 


| By the ſongs of Sirens ſweet, -. 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, cc. 
Chalcidicus is elſewhere explained. See EIrATRH. Duo. v. 182. 
I need not enlarge on the grotto of Pauſilipo, near Naples. | 


This Epigram is in the Dzyens10 againſt Salmaſius, ProsE- 
WORKs, ii. 296. See an Engliſh tranſlation above, p. 376. 

1. Salmaſius in his Defence of the king, had aukwardly attempted 
to turn ſome of our forenſic appellations into Latin ; ſuch as, the 
County-Court, Sheriff's turn, the Hundred of a county, &c. 

4. King Charles the ſecond, now in exile, and ſheltered in Holland, 
= Salmaſius, who was a profeſſor at Leyden, one hundred Jace- 

uſes to. write his Defence, 1649. 

8. Will change his note: after affronting the pope, will ſing the 
Pope's praiſes with the moſt obſequious adulation of a cardinal, See 
the nen to Perſius's Lets. 

X. In 
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X. 75 Salmaſium “. 


Audete mini, et quicquid eſt pileium ſalo, 
Qui frigida hyeme incolitis algentes freta! 
Veſtrum miſertus ille Salmaſius Eques 
Bonus, amicire nuditatem cogitat ; 
Chartæque largus, apparat papyrinos 5 
Vobis cucullos, præferentes Claudii 
Inſignia, nomenque et decus, Salmafi: a 
Geſtetis ut per omne cetarium forum 
Equitis clientes, ſcriniis mungentium 
: ING virorum, et capſalis, eee *, 10 


This is in the Danes SECUNDA, ut ſupr. ii. 322. It is there 
introduced with the following ridicule on Morus, the ſubj ect of the 
next Epigram, fôr having predicted the wonders to be worked by 
Salmaſius's new edition, of rather reply. Tu igitur, ut piſciculus 
« jlle anteambulo, præcurris Balznam Salmaſii.“ 


7. Claudius Salmaſius. Milton ſneers at a eireumſtanee which was 
true : Salmaſius was really of an ancient and noble family. 

g: Cubito mungentium, a cant appellation among the Romans for Fh. 
mongers. It was ſaid to Horace, of his father, by way of laughing at 
his low birth, “ Quotics ego vidi patrem tuum cybito emungentem ?” 
Sueton. Vir. Hogar. p. 525. Liv 1748, Horace's father was a 
ſeller of fiſh. The' joke i is, that the ſheets of Salmaſius's new book, 
would be fit for nothing better than to wrap up' fiſh: that they ſhould 


be conſigned to the ſtalls and ſhelves of fiſkmongers. He applies the 


ſame ſarcaſm: to his Confuter who defended epiſcopacy, Ayo, 
* $SwecCTYMN. F. viii. © Whoſe beſt folios are predeſtined to no better 
1% purpoſe, than to make winding . in Lone for pilchards.” 
Paosz-wokks. i. 121. 

*' Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, among — learned men who 
fed her vanity, had invited Salmaſius to her court, where he wrote 
his DrrENSs10. She had peſtered him with Latin letters ſeven pages 
long, and told him ſhe would ſet out for Holland to fetch him, if he 
did not come. When he arrived, he was often indiſpoſed on account 


of the coldneſs of the climate : and on theſe occaſions, the _ 
wo 
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would herſelf call on him in a morning; and, locking the door of his 
apartment, uſed to light his fire, give him his breakfaſt, and ſtay with 
him ſome hours. This behaviour gave riſe to ſcandalous ſtories, and 
our critic's wife grew jealous, It is ſeemingly a ſlander, what was firſt 
thrown out in the Mexcurivus Poliricus, that Chriſtina, when Sal- 
mafius had publiſhed his work, diſmiſſed him with contempt, as a 
paraſite and an advocate of tyranny. [See alſo Milton againſt More, 
PROSE-WORKS, ii. 317. 329. and Philips, ibid. p. 397.] But the 
caſe was, to ſay nothing that Chriſtina loved both to be flattered and 
to tyranniſe, Jalmaſius had now been long preparing to return to 
Holland, to fulfill his engagements with the univerfity of Leyden : 
ſhe offered him large rewards and appointments to remain in Sweden, 
and greatly regretted his ar; jnagay And on his death, very ſhortly 
afterwards, ſhe wrote his widow a letter in French, full of concern for 
his loſs, and reſpect for his memory, See his Vita and EpisToL#, 
by Ant. Clementius, pp. 52. 71. Lugd, Bat. 1656. 4to. * Such, how- | 
ever was Chriſtina's levity, or hypocriſy, or caprice, that it is pof- 
fible ſhe might have ated inconſiſtently in ſame parts of this buſj- 
neſs. For what I have faid, I have quoted a good authority. It 
appears indeed from ſome of Voſſius's Epiſtles, that at leaſt ſhe com- 
mended the wit and ſtyle of Milton's performance: merely perhaps 
for the idle pleaſure of piquing Salmaſius, See Burman's SYLLoG. 
Eris rot. vol. iii. p. 596. 259. 270. 271. 313. 663. 665. Of her 
majeſty's oſtentatious or rather accidental attentions to learning, ſome 
traites appear in a letter from Cromwell's envoy«at Upſall, 1653, 

Thurlow's SrATE-PA ERS, vol. ii. 104. While ſhe was more booki/b 
given, ſhe had it in her thoughts to inſtitute an Order of Parnaſſus; 
« but ſhee being of late more addicted to the court than ſcholars, 
and having in a paſtoral comedie herſelfe acted a ſhepheardeſſe part 
« called Amaranta, the humour tooke her to inſtityte for her order 
« that of Amaranta : ſhee in the creation inveſts with a ſcarfe, &c.“ 
Her learned ſchemes were ſometimes interrupted by an amour with a 
ime miniſter, or foreign embaſſadour: unleſs perhaps any of her 
iterary ſycophants had the good fortune to poſſeſs ſome other pleaſing 
arts, and knew how to intrigue as well as to write, She ſhewed neither 
taſte nor judgment in rewarding the degrees or kinds of the merit of 
the authors with which ſhe was ſurrounded: and ſhe ſometimes careſſed 
buffoons of ability, who entertained the court with a burleſque of 

her moſt favourite literary characters. It is perhaps hardly poſſible to 
read any thing more ridiculous, more unworthy of a ſcholar, or more 
diſgraceful to learning itſelf, - than Nicholas Heinſius's epiſtles to 
Chriſtina, In which, to ſay nothing of the abject expreſſions of adu- 
lation, he pays the moſt ſervile compliments to her rayal knowledge, 

in conſulting her majeſty on various matters of erudition, in tellin 
her what libraries he had examined, what Greek manuſcripts he ba 
collated, what Roman inſcriptions he had collected for her inſpection, 
and what conjectural emendations he had made on difficult paſſages of 
| the 
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I Alli ex concubitu gravidam te, Pontia, Mori, 


Quis bene moratam, morigeramque neget *? 


the claſſics. I do not mean to make a general compariſon : but Chriſtina's 
pretenſions to learned criticiſm, and to a decifion even in works of 
profound philoſophical ſcience, at leaſt remind us of the affectations 
of a queen of England, who was deep in the moſt abſtruſe myſteries 
of theology, and who held ſolemn conferences with Clarke, Water. 
land, and Hoadly, on the doctrine of the Trinity. 

| See Notes on the laſt Epigram. | 

Salmaſius's Reply was poſthumous, and did not appear till after the 
Reſtoration : and his DeyFexs10 had no ſecond edition. 

From Milton's Derens10 SECUNDA, ut ſupr. ii. 320. And his 
Resyons10 to Morus's Supplement, ibid. ii. 383, This diſtich was 
occaſioned. by a report, that Morus had debauched a favourite wait. 
ing maid of the wife of Salmaſius, Milton's antagoniſt, See Bur. 
man's SYLLOG, Eris r. iii. 307. Milton pretends that he picked it 
up by accident, and that it was written at Leyden, It appeared firſt, 
as I think, in the Msxcurivs Poliricus, a fort of newſpaper pub- 
liſhed at London once a week in two ſheets in quarto, and com- 
mencing in June 1649, by Marchmont Nedham, a virulent but ver- 
ſatile party ſcribbler, who ſometimes libelled the republicans and 
ſometimes the royaliſts with an equal degree of ſcurrility, and who 
is called by Wood a great crony of Milton. Theſe papers, in or after 
the year $054, irhape at the inſtigation of our author, contain many 
paſquinades on Morus. Bayle, in the article Mok us, cites a Letter 
from Tanaquil Faber. Where Faber, ſo late as 1658, under the 
words calumniolæ and rumuſculi, alludes to ſome of Morus's gallan- 
tries: 128 to this epigram, which ſerved to keep them alive, and 
was ſtill very popular. Morus laid himſelf open to Milton's humour, 
in aſſerting that he miſtook the true ſpelling of the girl's name. 
* Box riAu, fateor, aliud apud me manuſcriptum habet. Sed prima 
* utrobique litera, quz ſola variat, ejuſdem fere apud vos poteſtatis 
« eſt, Alterum ego nomen, ut notius et elegantius, falvo criticorum 
jure, præpoſui.“ Aurox. PRO 8E, &c. ut ſupr. ii. 383. And ſheis 
called BouriA in a citation of this Epigram in a letter of N. Hein- 
ſius, dated 1653. SYLLoG. ut ſupr. iii. 307. Where ſays the critic, 
« Apnoſcis in illo Ouweniani acuminis ineptias.“ He adds, that the 
Epigram was ſhewn him by Ulac, from the London newſpapers, 
Gazettis Londinenſibus, where it was preceded by this unlucky anec- 
dote of our amorous ecclefiaſtic. And in another, dated 1652. Ga- 
< zettz certe Londinenſes fabellam narrant lepidiſſimam, &c.” Ibid. 


p. 305. Again, in a Letter from J. Voſſius to N. Heinſius, _ 
1652, 
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1652. Mihi ſane Æthiops Morus] multo rectius facturus fuiſſe vi- 
« detur, fi ex Ovidii tui præcepto a Domina incepiſſer, Minor qui- 
dem voluptas illa fuiſſet, ſed longe majorem iniviſſet gratiam, Di- 
« yulgata eſt paſſim hæc fabella, etiam in gazettis publicis Londinen- 

fibus. Addita etiam EriokauuATA.“ Ibid. p. 649. Again, from 
J. Ulitius at the Hague to N. Heinſius, dated 1652. © Prodiit liber 
« cui tit. CLAMox, & c. Angli Morum pro autore habentes, nupero 
« Novorum [News] Schedio cum vehementer perſtrinxere, inter alia 


« facinora objicientes adulterium cum Salmaſiana pediſſequa, dame 


« ſuivante, quam hoc epigrammate notarunt, Galli a concubitu, &c.“ 
Ibid. p. 746. See alſo p. 665. M. Colomies ſays, that Milton wrote, 
among other things againſt Morus, “ un ſanglant diſtique Latin dans 
la gazete de Londres, qui couroit alors toutes les ſemaines.“ BIT. 
Cxo1s. A La Rochelle, 1682. p. 19. 12zmo. 

In 1654, Milton publiſhed his DETENSIO SecunDa abovemen- 
tioned, againſt Morus, or Alexander More, a Scotchman, a pro- 
teſtant clergyman in Languedoc, an excellent ſcholar, and a man © 
intrigue, although an admired preacher, Morus was ſtrongly ſuſ- 

ed to have written ROII Sancuinis CLamor 4D Cru, in 
1652, an appendix to Salmaſius againſt the king's murther. But the 
book was really written by Peter du Moulin the younger, afterwards 
prebendary of Canterbury, who had tranſmitted the manuſcript to 
Salmaſius, Morus's friend. Morus was only the publiſher, except 
that he wrote a Dedication to Charles the ſecond. Afterwards Salmaſius 
ind Morus had an irreconcileable quarrel about the diviſion of fixty 
copies, which the printer had agreed to give to the one or the other, 
Burman's SYLLoG. Erisr. iii. 648. Du Moulin actually owns the 
ROI SavQuinis CLamoR, in his ReeLyY To a PERSON or Ho- 
xouR, &c, Lond. 1675. 4to. p. 10. 45. © I had ſuch a jealouſie 
«to ſee that Traytor [Milton] praiſed for his language, that I writ 
* againſt him CLamos, &c.” A curious Letter in Thurlow's STATE» 
Parers, relating to this buſineſs, has been overlooked, from Bourdeaux, 
the French embaſſadour in England, to Morus, dated Aug. 7. 1764. 
Sir, at my arrival here, I found Milton's book ſo publick, that - 
© perceived it was impoſſible to ſuppreſs it. This man [Milton] hath 
deen told, that you were not the author of the book which he 
* refuted; to which he anſwered, that he was at leaſt aſſured, that 
you had cauſed it to be imprinted : that you had writ the Preface, 
* and, he believes, ſome of the verſes that are in it : and that, that 
* is enough to juſtify him for ſetting upon you. He doth alſo add, 
he is very angry that he did not know ſeveral things, which he 
* hath heard figce, being far worſe, as he ſays, than any he pot forth 
in his book; but he doth reſerve them for another, if ſo be you 
* anſwer this. I am very ſorry for this quarrel which will have a long 
| * ſequence, as I perceive; for after you have anſwered this, you 
* may be ſure he will reply with a more bloody one: for your ad - 
* verſary hath met with ſomebody here, who hath told him ſtrange . 
« | ha | Seb „ ſtones 


* 
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XIT. Apologus de Ruſtica er Hero *, 


: NR ex malo ſapidifſima poma quotannis 
| Legit, et urbano lea dedit Domino: 


66 ftories of you.“ Vol. ii. p. 529. Morus replied in Fivzs punLica, 0 
chiefly N teltimonies of his morals and orthodoxy : and Mil- 
ton anſwered in his AuTnor1s PRO 5E DETEXSsIO, publiſhed 1655. 
Morus then publiſhed a SurrLEMENTUM to his Fipes: puBL ic ; 
and Milton, in a ſhart RESY Ox s io, ſoon cloſed the controverſy. See 
alſo a Letter of intelligence from the Hague to Thurlow, dated Jul. z, 
1654. Ibid. p. 394- ** They have here two or three copies of Milton 
« againſt the famous Profeſſour Morus, who doth all he can to ſup- 
4 preſs the book. Madam de Saumaiſe [Salmaſius's wife] hath a great P 
many letters of Morus, which ſhe hath. ordered to be printed to 
& render him ſo much the more ridiculous, He ſaith now, that he is 
& not the author of the Preface [Dedication] to the CLamor : but 
& we know very well the contrary. One Ulack [the printer of the 
« CLaMor] a printer, is reprinting Milton's book, with an apology * 
4c for himſelf: but Ulack holds, it for an honour to be reckoned on 
e that fide of Salmaſius and Morus. — Morus doth all he can to per- 
4 ſuade him from printing it.” Salmaſius's wife, ſaid to have been a 
ſcald, and called Juno by his brother-critics, was highly indignant at 
Morus's familiarity with her femme de chambre, and threatened him with 
a proſecution, which I believe was carried into execution. See SYL- 
LOG, ut ſupr. iii. 324. Perhaps Morus was too inattentive to the 
miſtreſs. Heinſius relates no very decent hiſtory, of her whipping C 
one of the young valets of the family, a boy about ſeventeen ; a piece | 
of diſcipline with which he ſays ſhe was highly delighted, and which 
- Undoubtedly ſhe thought more efficacious when inflifted. by herſelf in 
rſon. It appears, that our waiting maid, whom Heinſius calls Hebs 
aledonia, aſſiſted. Burman's SLL od. iii. p. 670. Voſſius calls the 
irl Anglicana puella, Ibid, p. 643. 650. 651. See alſo p. 647. 658. 
62. 663. And ii. 748. | 
This diſtich is inconfiſtent with our author's uſual delicacy. But 
revenge too naturally ſeeks gratification at the expence of propriety. 
And the ſame apology muſt be made, for a few other obſcene ambi- 
guities on the name of More, in the proſe part of our author's two 
Replies to More. I take this opportunity of obſerving, that Fenton, 
in a Mifcellany which he publiſhed, called the OxxoRD MiscEL- 
LAT, AND CAMBRIDGE POEMS, has printed a very looſe: but witty 
Engliſh Epigram under the name of Milton, which had long before 
appeared among the poems of Lord Rocheſter, who has every preten- 
ſion to be its right owner. To this Miſcellany Fenton has prefixed 2 
long Dedication to Lord Dorſet. See p. 286. : 
This piece firſt appeared in the edition 1673. Hinc 


U 
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Hinc incredibili fructus dulcedine captus, 
Malum ipſam in proprias tranſtulit areolas. 
Hactenus illa ferax, ſed longo debilis ævo, 5 


Mota ſolo aſſueto, protenus aret iners. 

Quod tandem ut patuit Domino, ſpe luſus inani, 

Damnavit celeres in ſua damna manus 

Atque ait, Heu quanto ſatius fuit illa Coloni, 
Parva licet, grato dona tuliſſe animo! 10 

Poſſem ego avaritiam frænare, gulamque voracem: 

Nunc periere mihi et fetus, et ipſe parens. 


XIII. Ad CuRISTINAM Sur coRUM REGINAM, 
nomine CROMWELLI *, 


; Ellipotens virgo, ſeptem regina trionum, 
Chriſtina, Arctoĩ lucida ſtella poli ! 
Cernis, quas merui dura ſub caſſide rugas, 


Utque ſenex armis impiger ora tero : 


„ Theſe lines are ſimple and finewy. They preſent Cromwell in A 
new and pleaſing light, and throw an air of amiable dignity on his 
rough a | obſtinate character. They are too great a compliment to 


Chriſtina, who was contemptible both as a queen and a woman, The 


uncrowned Cromwell had no reaſon to approach a princeſs with ſo 
much reverence, who, had renounced her crown, The frolics of other 
whimſical modern queens have been often only romantic. The pranks 
of Chriſtina had neither elegance nor even decency to deſerve ſo can- 
did an appellation. An ample and lively picture of her court, poli- 
tics, religion, intrigues, rambles, and maſquerades, is to be gathered 
from Thurlow's STaTs Payzzs. Of her travels through ſeveral cities 
in a fantaſtic maſculine dreſs, I ſele& the following anecdotes, from 


various Letters of that collection, about the years 1054, 1655. This 
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with a black hood about her 
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- Invia fatorum dum per veſtigia nitof, 5 


Exequor et populi fortia juſſa manu. 


lacid flar of the northern pole ſoon deſerted her bright ſtation, and be. 
came a deſultory meteor. ** The qoom when ſhe came into the inn 
Cat Elfineur], had boots on, and a carbine about her neck.” Vol, 
ii. 404. We hear [at Bologne] ſtrange ſtories of the Swediſh queen 
« with her Amazonian behaviour: — in her diſcourſe ſhe talks loud 
tc and ſweareth notably.” Ibid. 546. The queen came this week to 
% Antwerp in man's apparel, diſguiſed as a page to one of her own 
« ſervants: not ſo much as a maid beſides in her company.“ Ibid, 
p- 449. She arrived at Bruſſels laſt week, more man like than wo. 
% man. Her train here yet conſiſts of two earls, two men-ſervants, 
* and one woman.” Ibid. p. 536. She travails a hors back lyk a 
% man, being clad ſo from middle upwards, with doublet, calſack, 
* band, hat, fether, in ſo much that the Italians fay ſhe is an Her. 
“ mofrodyte.” Ibid. vol. iv. 172. © In her paſſing through the mul- 


* titude [at Franckfort] ſhe. made ſeveral ſtrange grimaces and faces, 


* and was not able to keep her countenance long. When ſhe ap- 
© proached the forts, ſhe ſat in the right boot of the coach, in a black 
2% velvet coat, and a hat with feathers, &c.— Coming nearer to the 
« city itſelf, ſhe ſuddenly changed her black coat, and put on a grey, 

Head, and gott to the left boot, &c.“ 
Tbid. p. 89. She had all the failings of her own ſex, without any 
of the virtues of the ſex which ſhe affected to imitate. She abdicated 
her kingdom in 1654. So that this Epigram could not have been writ- 
ten after that time, It was ſent to the queen with Cromwell's picture, 


on Which it was inſcribed, It is ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the portrait. 


Doctor Newton, whoſe opifiion is weighty, aſeribes theſe lines to 
Milton, as coinciding with his department of Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell. See alſo Birch's Lize of Milton, p. Ixii. Toeland, by 
whom they were firſt printed, from common report, indeciſively gives 
them either to Milton or to Andrew Marvell. LIE, p. 38. Prost- 
woRKXs, vol. i. p.38. Tol. I ſuſpect, that Milton's habit of facility in 
elegiac latinity had long ago ceaſed: and I am inclined to attribute 
them to Marvell, ſo good a ſcholar, as to be thought a fit aſſiſtant to 
Milton in the Latin Secretaryſhip, and who, as Wood fays, “was very 
« intimate and converſant with that perſon.” Aru. Oxon, ii. 818. 
Again, he calls Marvell, “ ſometimes one of John Milton's compa- 


. © njons.” Ibid. p. 8i7. And he adds, that Marvell was “ cried up 
as the main witmonger ſurviving to the fanatical party.” In other 


words, Marvel! ſatiriſed the diflipations and profligate amours of Charles 
the ſecond with much wit and freedom. 

Of Marvell's reſpect and friendſhip for Milton ſome proofs appear, 
among other anecdotes of Milton and his friends not generally known, 


in the Second Parr of Marvell's REUEARSALI Rs 0c” 
: | a | Ond. 


* 


Aſt tibi ſubmittit frontem reverentior umbra- 
Nec ſunt hi vultus regibus uſque truces. 


Lond. 1673. 8vo. This book is an attack on Dr Samuel Parker, fa- 
mous for his tergiverſation with the times, now an antipuritan in 
the extreme, and who died biſhop of Oxford, and king James's 
popiſh preſident of Magdalen college Oxford. See p. 377. He re- 
proaches Parker, for having in his RxprooF, and his TxansPROSER 
REHEARSED, run upon an author John Milton, which doth not a 
« little offend me.” He ſays, that by accident he never ſaw Milton 
for two years before he wrote the Firſt Part of his ReænEARSALL, 
which Parker had attributed to Milton. But after I undertook 
« writing it, I did more carefully avoid either viſiting or ſending to 
« him, leſt I ſhould any way involve him in my conſequences, —Had 
« be took you in hand, you would have had cauſe to repent the 
* occaſion, and not eſcaped ſo eaſily as you did under my Trans- 
lohn Milton was and is, a man of as great learning and 
« ſharpneſs of wit as any man. It was his misfortune, liying in a 
« tumultuous time, to be toſſed on the wrong ſide; and he writ 
« fagrante bello, certain dangerous treatiſes.—At his majeſty's happy 
« return, John Milton did partake, as you yourſelf did, for all your 
« huffing, of his royal clemency, and has ever fince expiated himſelf 
«in a retired filence. It was after that, I well remember it, that 
« being one day at his houſe, I there firſt met you, and accidentally, 
« —Then it was, when you, as I told you, wandered up and down 
« Moorkields, aſtrologizing upon the duration of his majeſty's govern- 
ment, that you frequented John Milton inceſſantly, and haunted 
« his houſe day by day. What diſcourſes you there uſed, he is 
too generous to remember. But he never having in the leaſt pro- 
« yoked you, for you to inſult thus over his old age, to traduce him 
* by your ſcaramuccios, and in your own perſon, as a ſchoolmaſter, 
« who was born and hath lived more ingenuouſly and liberally than 
* yourſelf; to have done all this, and lay at laſt my ſimple book to 
* his charge, without ever taking care to inform yourſelf better, 
* which you had ſo eaſy an opportunity to do ;—it is inhumanly and 
* inhoſpitably done; and will, J hope, be a warning to all others, 
«as it is to me, to avoid (I will not ſay) ſuch a Judas, but a man that 
« creeps into all companies, to jeer, trepan, and betray them.“ 
The Firſt Part of this RenearsaLlL was publiſhed, 1672. This was 
in anſwer to a PaEFAcE written by Parker to Biſhop Bramhall's ' 
VindicaTion or HimsELy, &c. Lond. 1672. 8vo. Reprinted by 
itſelf the-next year. Parker replied in A REeyRoor, &c. Lond. 1673, 
Marvell anſwered in a Second Part of the RRHZARSALL Trans- 
PROSED, cited above. ** | 

And here it muſt be remarked, that Marvell was miſtaken in ſup- 


poſing the TxansPROSER REHEARSED, in which moſt of this abuſe of 
| Milton 
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Milton appears, to be written by Parker: it was written by R. Leigh, 
formerly of Queen's College Oxford, but now a player, Oxon. 1673. 
12mo. In which the writer ſtyles Milton e blind author of Paradij: 
Loft, and talks of his groping for a beam of tight, in the Apoſtrophe Hai 
holy light, &c. p.41. In another place, Milton is called a /chi/matick ix 
poetry, ' becauſe he writes in blank- verſe. p. 43. See alſo p. 126, ſeq, 
He is traduced as a Latin Secretary and an Engliſh Sehoolmaſter, p. 128. 
Other ſcurilities follow for ſeveral pages, too groſs and obſcene to be 
recited. I muſt not forget, that in the Reyrooy, really written by 
Parker, Milton is called © a friend of ours.” 1. 125. 

In his RRUEARSALL, Marvell calls Parker Bayss : and this title, 
ſays Wood, was © from a comedy then lately publiſhed by the duke * 
of Buckingham, wherein one Mr. Bayes actetb a part.“ Ar R. Oxox, 
zi. 817. Mr. Maſon ſays, of the ſuperiour keenneſs of Marvell's far. 
caſtic raillery againſt his adverſary Parker in the courſe of this con- 
2104 1 Ev'n MITRED DULNESsS learns to feel, 
As conveying a general idea, the combination MITRED DULNESS may | 
Have its propriety: But in the preſent particular inſtance, he might 
have faid as juſtly, and more characteriſtically, m1TRED MEANNESs, 
* Marvell was appointed aſſiſtant ſecretary to Milton in 1657. See 
Sec. P. Renrars, TxaNsTROS ut ſupr. p. 127, 128. And I have 
before obſerved, that Chriſtina ceaſed to be queen of Sweden in 
1654. At leaſt therefore, when theſe lines were written, Marvell wa Q 
not aſſociated with Milton in the ſecretaryſhip. 
I muſt add, that neither Marvell nor Milton lived to read the abuſe 
which Parker beſtowed on both of them, in his poſthumous Con- 
-MENTARI SUI TEMPOR1S, Lond. 1727, 8vo. I will tranſlate a ſmall Pg 
part only. He is ſpeaking of the pamphleteers again the royal party Colle 
at Cromwell's acceſſion. Among theſe calumniators was a naſcal, 


% one Marvell. As he had ſpent his youth in debauchery, fo from — 
* natural petulance, he became the tool of faction in the quality of 5 
% ſatyriſt. Vet with more ſcurrility than wit, and with a mediocrity 973 


6 of talents, but not of ill- nature. Turned out of doors by his father, 
< expelled the univerſity, a vagabond, a ragged and hungry poetaſter, 
*:kieked and cudgelled in every tavern, he was daily chaftiſed for hu 
„ impudence. At length he was made under-ſecretary to Cromwell, by 
*-the procuration of Milton, to whom he was a very acceptable chi- 
© rater, on account of a SIMILAR MALEVOLENCE of diſpoſition, &c." 
B. iv. p. 275. This paſſage was perhaps written about the year 1680. 
PARADISE Los r had now been publiſhed thirteen years, and its ei- 
cellencies muſt have been fully eſtimated and ſufficiently known ; yet 
in ſuch terms of contempt, or rather neglect, was its author now 
. deſcribed, by a popular writer, certainly a man of learning, and ver 
ſoon afterwards a biſhop. | 
To recur to the text, which perhaps has been long ago forgot. 
Milton has a prolix and -moſt ſplendid panegyric on queen Chriſtina, 
dictated by the ſuppoſition: that ſhe-diſmiſſed Salmaſius from her coun 
on account of his Dzrgnce oF THE King, See Milton's Prost. 
WORKS, Il, p. 329. | | 
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In obitum Procancellarii, medici w. 
Anno EÆtatis 17. 
Arere fati diſcite legibus, 
L * Manuſque Parcæ jam date ſupplices, 


Qui pendulum telluris orbem 
Iäpeti colitis nepotes. 


2 
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* This Ode is on the death of doctor John Goſlyn, Maſter of Caius 
College, and king's profeſſor of medicine at Cambridge; who died, 
while a ſecond time Vice-chancellor of that univerſity, in October, 
1626, See Fuller's HisT, Cams. p. 164. Milton was now ſeven- 
teen. But he is here called fixteen in the editions of 1645, ant 
1673. A fault which has been ſucceſſively continued by Tonſon, - 
Tickell, and Fenton. ; Ja 

I am favoured in a letter from doctor Farmer with theſe informa- 
tons. „1 find in Baker's MSS, vol. xxviti. Chargis of buryall and 
* funeral of my brotber- doctor Goftlin who departed this lift the 21 of Ott. 

* 1626, and his funerall folemnized the 16th of Nov. following. And ſo 

it ſtands in the College GzsTa-Boox. He was a Norwich-man, 3 
and matriculated Dec. 3, 1582. A benefactor to Caius and Catha- 

* rine-Hall ; at which laſt you once dined at his expence, and fav 

dis old wooden picture in the Combination room.“ 

For his conſiderable benefactions to Caius college, ſee Blomefield's 
ANNALs of that college, in Ives's S£LECT Parzxs, Lond: 1773. p. 76. 

And Blomefield's Cor LC TAN. CANTABRIG. p. 102, For thoſe to 
Catharine-Hall, ſee Fuller, ubi ſupr. p. 83. And ſee Kennet, RRC. 


Caron, p. 870. — 75 
Vos 
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Vos ſi relicto mors vaga Tænaro | 5 


Semel vocarit flebilis, heu more 
Tentantur incaſſum, dolique; 
Per tenebras Stygis ire certum eſt. 
Si deſtinatam pellere dextera 
Mortem valeret, non ferus Hercules, 10 
Neſſi venenatus cruore, 
Emathia jacuiſſet Oeta. 
Nec fraude turpe Palladis invidæ 
Vidiſſet occiſum Ilion Hectora, aut 
Quem larva Pelidis peremit | 15 
Enſe Locro, Jove lacrymante. 
Si triſte fatum verba Hecateia 
Fugare poſſint, Telegoni parens 


11. Horace, Erob. xvii. 31. 
—— Atro delibutus HERcurEs 
NzEssI CRUORE, —— 


On this fable of Hercules, our author grounds a compariſon, Pa x45, 
L. ii. 543. Felt th' envenom'd robe, &c.” | 

15. Juen larva Pelidis peremit, &c.] Sarpedon, who was lain by 
Patroclus, diſguiſed in the armour of Achilles, At his death his 
father Jupiter wept a ſhower of blood. See the ſixteenth Iliad. 

17. Si triſte fatum, &c.) “ If inchantments could have ſtopped death, 
« Circe, the mother of Telegonus by Ulyſſes, would have till lived; 
* and Medea, the ſiſter of Ægialus or Abſyrtus, with her magical rod.” 
Telegonus killed his father Ulyſſes, and is the ſame who is called 
parricida by Horace, Milton denominates Circe Te/egoni parens, from 
Ovid, Erisr. Por. iii. i. 123. | | 
| TELEGONIQUE PARENS vertendis nota figuris, 
Ibid. —— Yerba Hecateia.] Ovid, MsTaM, xiv. 44. 


— CATE carmina miſcet, 
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Vixiſſet infamis, potentique e 
Ægiali ſoror uſa virga. | 20 
Numenque trinum fallere ſi queant 
Artes medentum, ignotaque gramina, 
Non gnarus herbarum Machaon | 
Eurypyli cecidiſſet haſta: 12 * 642201 
Læſiſſet et nec te, Philyreie, 2 25 
dagitta Echidnæ perlita ſanguine, 1 
Nec tela te fulmenque avitum, 
Ceſe puer genitricis alvo, 
Tuque O alumno major Apolline, 
Gentis togatæ cui regimen datum, Aut 26 
Frondoſa quem nunc Cirrha luget, 


Et mediis Helicon in undis, p 


22. Artes medentum, ignotaque gramina.] Not ſo much the power, as 
the ſkill, of medicine. This appears from the names which follow. 


23, —— Machaon, &c.] Machaon, the ſon of Z(ſculapius, one of 
the Grecian leaders at the ſiege of Troy, and a phyſician, was killed 
by Eurypilus. See the Iliad. | 640%," KU 

24, —— Philyreie, &c.] Chiron, the ſon of Philyra, a preceptor 
in medicine, was incurably wounded by Hercules, with a dart dipped 
in the poiſonous blood of the ſerpent of Lerna, See above, EL. iv. 27. 

27, Nec tela te, &c.] Æſculapius, who was cut out of his mother's 
womb by his father Apollo. Jupiter ſtruck him dead with lightening, 
for reſtoring Hippolytus to life. 


28. Tugue O alumno major Apolline.] Certainly we ſhould read Apol- 
linis. But who was this pupil of Apollo in medicine ? Had it been 
Aſculapiug, the tranſition would have been more eaſy. But Aſcula- 
pius was ſent by Apollo to Chiron, to be educated in that art., I 
think therefore, although Milton's alluſions in theſe pieces are chiefly 
to eſtabliſhed Grecian fable, we ſhould here underſtand Virgil's IAI, 
who was Phærbo ante alies dilectus, — * he imparted /#as 2 
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Jam præfuiſſes Palladio gregi 
Lætus, ſuperſtes; nec fine gloria: 
Nec puppe luſtraſſes Charontis 35 
Horribiles barrathri receſſus. | 
At fila rupit Perſephone tua 
Irata, cum te viderit artibus, 


- - Succoque pollenti,. tot atis 
Faucibus eripuiſſe mortis. 40 
Colende Præſes, membra precor tua 
Molli quieſcant ceſpite, et ex tuo 
Creſcant roſæ, calthæque buſto, 
Purpureoque hyacinthus ore. 
Sit mite de te judicium Eaci, rn 
Subrideatque Ætnæa Proſerpina; i 
Interque felices perennis 
Elyſio ſpatiere campo. 
ſua munera. En. xii. 391. ſeq, It ſhould be remembered, that the 
word Alumnus is more extenſively, favourite, votary, &c. 
Jn Milton's Latin poems, it is often difficult to aſcertain the names 
of perſons and places. To ſhew his learning, he frequently clouds 
© his meaning by obſcure or obfolete patronymics, and by the ſubſtitu- 


tion of appellations formed from remote genealogical, hiſtorical, and 9 
even geographical, alluſions, But this was one of Ovid's affectations. 


- 1 | Los 
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In Quintum bars, b. Anno Kut 17. 


AM pius extrema veniens Iicobus ab arcto, 
Teucrigenas Populos, lateque patentia regna 


Albionum tenuit, jamque inviolabile fedus _ 
Soeptra Caledoniis conjunxerat Anglica Scotis : : 
Pacificuſque novo, felix diveſque, ſedebat 5 
In ſolio, occultique doli ſecurus et hoſtis : 5 5 
cum ferus ignifluo regnans Acheronte tyrannps, 
Eumenidum pater, #thereo vagus exul Olympo, 
Forte per immenſum terrarum erraverat orbem, 
Dinumerans ſceleris ſocios, vernaſque fideles, - 10 
Participes regni poſt funera mœſta futuros: gt 
Hic tempeſtates medio ciet acre diras, _ 

Illic unanimes odium {truit inter amicos, | 
Armat et invictas in mutua yiſeera gentes; | N 


Regnaque olivifera vertit florentia pace: I 5 


Et quoſcunque videt puræ virtutis amantes, 
Hos cupit adjicere imperio, fraudumque magiſter 


* I have formerly remarked, that this little poem, as containing a 
council, conſpiracy, and expedition of Satan, may be conſidered as 
pony early and promiſing en of Milton's genius to che Pataviss 


«a Regnague olivifera vertit florentia pace.] Offer is en Selen 
epithet, FasT, iii. 151. 
Primus of tvirtrts Romam deductus ab arvis. 


And in the In1s, „ OrIVI EXA Sicyone,” v. 317. 5 
Siſz Tentat 
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Tentat inacceſſum ſceleri corrumpere pectus; ; 


Inſidiaſque locat tacitas, caſſeſque latentes 


Tendit, ut incautos rapiat, ceu Caſpia tigris 20 


Inſequitur trepidam deſerta per avia prædam 


Nocte ſub illuni, et ſomno nictantibus aſtris. 
Talibus infeſtat populos Summanus et urbes, 


Cinctus czrulex fumanti turbine flammæ. 


Jamque fluentiſonis albentia rupibus arva 23 
Apparent, et terra Deo dilecta marino, 

Cui nomen dederat. quondam Neptunia proles ; 
Amphitryoniaden qui non dubitavit atrocem, 


Z4quore tranato, furiali poſcere bello, 


Ante expugnatæ crudelia ſæcula Trojz. N 30 
At ſimul hanc, opibuſque et feſta pace beatam, 
Aſpicit, et pingues donis Cerealibus agros, 


Quodque magis doluit, venerantem numina veri 


23. —— Popules Sammazus et ORE ] dena i is an obſolete and 
uncommon name for Pluto, or the god of ghoſts and night, which 
Milton moſt probably had from Ovid, Fas. vi. 731. 

27. Cui nomen dederat quondam Neptunia proles.] “ Albion a giant, 
* ſon of Neptune, who called the [this] iſland after his own name, 
and ruled it forty four years. Till at length paſſing over into Gaul, 


1 in aid of his brother Leſtrygon, againſt whom Hercules was haſting 


* out of Spain into Italy, he was there flain in fight, &c.“ Milton's 
HIs r. EncL. B. i. Prost-woRKs, ii. 2. 


31. At fimul banc opibiſpue er fefta pace beatam, . The whole 


context is from Ovid's Exvy, Mr M. ii. 794. 


— Tandem Tritonida conſpicit arcem, 
Ingeniiſque, ori us q uz, ET FESTA PACE, virentem : 
| W tenet lachrymas, &.. 
Sancta 


dal 
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Santa Dei populum, tandem ſuſpiria rupit . 
Tartareos ignes et luridum olentia ſulphur; 35 
Qualia Trinacria trux ab Jove clauſus in Ætna 
Efflat tabifico monſtroſus ob ore Tiphœus. 
Igneſcunt oculi, ſtridetque adamantinus ordo 
Dentis, ut armorum fragor, ictaque cuſpide cuſpis. 
Atque pererrato ſolum hoc lacrymabile mundo 40 
Inveni, dixit, gens hæc mihi ſola rebellis, 
Contemtrixque jugi, noſtraque potentior arte. 
Illa tamen, mea fi quicquam tentamina poſſunt, 
Non feret hoc impune diu, non ibit inulta. 
Hactenus: et piceis liquido natat are pennis ; 
Qua volat, adverſi præcurſant agmine venti, 46 
Denſantur nubes, et crebra tonitrua fulgent. 

Jamque pruinoſas velox ſuperaverat Alpes, 
Et tenet Auſoniz fines : a parte ſiniſtra 
Nimbifer Appenninus erat, priſcique Sabini, 50 
Dextra veneficiis infamis Hetruria, nec non 
Te furtiva, Tibris, Thetidi videt oſcula dantem ; 
Hinc Mavortigenæ conſiſtit in arce Quirini. 
Reddiderant dubiam jam ſera crepuſcula lucem, | 
Cum circumgreditur totam Tricoronifer urbem, 


$5. He deſcribes the proceſſion of the Pope to Saint Peter's church 
at Rome, on the eve of Saint Peter's day. 


Panificoſque 
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Panificoſque Deos portat, ſeapuliſque virorum 56 
Evehitur; præeunt ſubmiſſo poplite reges, 
Et mendicantum ſeries longiſſima fratrum ; 
Cereaque in manibus geftant funalia cæci, 
Cimmetiis nati in tenebris, vitamque trahentes: 
Templa dein multis ſubeunt lucentia tædis, 61 
(Veſper erat ſacer iſte Petro) fremituſque canentum 
Sæpe tholos implet vacuos, et inane locorum. 
Qualiter exululat Bromius, Bromiique caterva, 
Orgia cantantes in Echionio Aracyntho, 65 
Dum tremit attonitus vitreis Aſopus in undis, 
Et procul ipſe cava reſponſat rupe Cythæron. 
His igitur tandem ſolenni more peractis, 
Nox ſenis amplexus Erebi taciturna reliquit, 
Præcipiteſque impellit equos ſtimulante flagello, 
Captum oculis Wen Melanchætemque fe- 
rocem, 4 Ae 7¹ 


58. The orders of mendicant friars. 
70. Previpiteſque impellit eus, &c.) See Note on ee v. 554. 
And Ovid, Eis r. Poxr. iii. 56. 


Sive pruinoſi Noctis aguntur equi. 


And Sil. Italicus, xv. 285. 
Nox atro circumdata corpus amictu, 

| ' Nigrantes 3 invexit equos, — 
Compare Euripid, Jon. v. 1151. Schol. Paoeniss. v. 3. 
21. Captum oculis Typhlonta, &c. ] I believe Milton is the firſt — 
who has given names to the horſes of Night, Spenſer deſcribes the 
. of her four horſes, F. Ci. v. 28. 20. 


Atque 


9 
* 
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Atque Acherontzo prognatam patre Siopen , .. 
T orpidam, et hirſutis horrentem Phrica capillis. 
Interea regum domitor, Phlegetontius heres. 
Iogreditur thalamos, neque enim ſecretus adulter 
Producit ſteriles molli fine pellice noctes;; 76 
At vix compoſitos ſomnus claudebat ocellos, 
Cum niger umbrarum dominus, rectorque ſilentum, 
Prædatorque hominum, falſa ſub imagine tectus 
Aſtitit; aſſumptis micuerunt tempora canis, 80 
Bar ba ſinus promiſſa tegit, cineracea longo 
dyrmate verrit humum veſtis, pendetque cucullus 
vertice de raſo, et, ne quicquam deſit ad artes, 
Cannabeo lumbos conſtrinxit fune ſalace s, 
Tarda feneſtratis figens veſtigia calceis. 85 
Talis, uti fama eſt, vaſta Franciſcus eremo 


80. — Aſumptis micuerunt tempora canis, 8 
Barba finus promiſſa tegit.—] This reminds us of Satan's 45 
e to our Saviour in the form of an old man, in the wilderneſe. 
AR AD. Rec, B. i. 497. 
And Satan, bowing low 
His GRAY DISSIMULATION, diſappear'd. 

84. Satan is here diſguiſed like a cordelier, or Franciſcan friar, 

88. —Feneſtratis figens veſtigia calceis.) That is, his ſhoes were 
torn, full of holes. Plautus ſays, © Nulla FexnzsTRAT10R domus.“ 
There is an old verb FenesTRo, to open, to perforate. But the phraſe 
is Engliſh, K. Leas, A. iii. S. iv. PP | 

How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your lep and winpow'p raggedneſs defend you, &c. 
See the next Note. 5 þ 8 | g 

86. — 74 Franciſcus eremo, &c. ] Francis Xavier, called the 
Apoſtle of the Indians, whom he was ſent to convert about the ycar 

| 1542, 


4 
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Tetra vagabatur ſolus per luſtra ferarum, 
dylveſtrique tulit genti pia verba ſalutis 
Impius, atque lupos domuit, Lybicoſque leones. 
 _ Subdolus at tali Serpens velatus amictu, 90 
Solvit in has fallax ora execrantia voces; 


Dormis nate? Etiamne tuos ſopor opprimit artus ? 


Immemor, O, fidei, pecorumque oblite tuorum |! 


Dum cathedram,venerande,tuam,diademaque triplex 


Ridet Hyperboreo gens barbara nata ſub axe, 95 
Dumque pharetrati ſpernunt tua jura Britanni : 
Surge, age, ſurge piger, Latius quem Cæſar adorat, 
Cui reſerata patet convexi janua coli, 
Turgentes animos, et faſtus frange procaces, 
Sacrilegique ſciant, tua quid maledictio poſſit. 


1542, by Ignatius Loyola, He encountered a variety of perils in the 
_ ealtern deſerts, which he traverſed in a ſhort black gown of canvas or 

fack-cloth. At Goa, the people obſerving that his ſhoes were patched 
or worn out, offered him pew. But ſuch was his mortification, that he 
could not be perſuaded ** ut+veteres calceos permutaret novis, &c.” 
See his VI rA, by Turſellinus, edit. ii. 1627. 12mo. Lib. ii. p 141. Here 
we have Milton's calcei feneſtrati. Among his many pretended miracles 
it is one, that, during this extraordinary progreſs, he tamed lions and 
other beaſts of the wilderneſs. And for theſe he is ſtyled Inpius by 
our author, There is an old print of ſaint Francis in a deſert taming 
lions, 
92. Dermis nate? —=] This is Homer's, Ee, *Argtes J. IL, ii. 
$60. See alſo PARA D. L. B. v. 672. Sleep'ſt thou, companion 

dear?” And Virgil, Ex. iv. 550. Nate dea, potes hoc ſub caſu 
„ ducere ſomnos ?” 

95. See Mansvs, v. 26, 

101. See Nate on Lycipas, v. 110. And Couus, v. 13. On the 
laſt paſſage, a Maſque of Jonſon might have been cited, in the figure 
of Truth, HYMEN. vol. v. p. 296. | A 

er 
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Et quid Apoſtolicæ poſſit cuſtodia clavis; 101 
Et memor Heſperiæ disjectam ulciſcere elaſſem, 
Merſaque Iberorum lato vexilla profundo, 
danctorumque cruci tot corpera fixa probroſe, 
Thermodoontea nuper regnante puella. 105 
At tu fi tenero mavis torpeſcere lecto, 
Creſcenteſque negas hoſti contundere vires; 
Tyrrhenum implebit numeroſo milite pontum, 
Signaque Aventino ponet fulgentia colle: 
Relliquias veterum franget, flammiſque cremabit ; 
Sacraque calcabit pedibus tua colla profanis, 111 
Cujus gaudebant ſoleis dare bafia reges. Pe 
Nec tamen hunt bellis et aperto Marte laceſſes, 
Irritus ille labor; tu callidus utere fraude: 
Quzlibet hæreticis diſponere retia fas eſt. 115 
Jamque ad conſilium extremis rex magnus ab oris 
Patricios vocat, et procerum de ſtirpe creatos, _ 
Grandzvoſque patres trabea, caniſque verendos ; _. 
Hos tu membratim poteris conſpergere in auras, 


Her left [holds] a curious bunch of golden keys 
With which heaven's gate ſhe locketh and diſplays. 
Where DisrLA rs is hen. Compare PRAD. L. B. ii. 725. $50. 
971. B. iii. 485. And REVELATIONS, ix. 1. Xx. 1. „ 
105. Thermodronted nuper regnante 2 The amazon, queen Eli- 
2abeth. She is admirably characteriſed. Audetpue viris roncurrere virgo. 
Ovid has Thermodontiacus, Mr AM. ix. 199. And Thermodoontiacus, 


xi; 611, 
Ttt Atque 
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Atque dare in cineres, nitrati pulveris igne 120 
Adibus injecto, qua convenere, ſub imis. 
Protinus ipſe igitur quoſcunque habet Anglia fidos 
Propoſiti, factique, mone : quiſquamne tuorum 
Audebit ſummi non juſſa faceſſere Pape ? 
Perculſoſque metu ſubito, caſuque ſtupentes, 125 
Invadat vel Gallus atrox, vel ſævus Iberus. 
Sæcula fic illic tandem Mariana redibunt, 
Tuque in belligeros iterum dominaberis Anglos. 
Et, nequid timeas, divos divaſque ſecundas 
Accipe, quotque tuis celebrantur numina faſtis. 
Dixit, et adſcitos ponens malefidus amictus, F 131 
Fugit ad infandam, regnum illætabile, Lethen. 
Jam roſea Eoas pandens Tithonia portas, 
Veſtit inauratas redeunti lumine terras ; 
Moeſtaque adhuc nigri deplorans funera nati, 135 
Irrigat ambrofiis montana cacumina guttis: 
Cum ſomuos pepulit ſtellatæ janitor aulz, 


Nocturnos viſus, et ſomnia grata revolvens. 


127. The times of queen Mary, when popery was reſtored. 

135. Her black ſon Memnon. See Ir Pexs, v. 18. Aurora fill 
weeps his untimely death at the ſiege of Troy. 

138. Nefurnos viſus, et ſomnia grata revalvens.] Doctor Newton 
conjectures re/o/vens, But the poet means, literally, relling back. The 
Janitor of the ſtarry hall drove away ſlumbers, and rolled back again 
into darkneſs the viſions of the night. 

Eſt 
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Eſt locus æterna ſeptus caligine noctis, | 

Vaſta ruinoſi quondam fundamina tecti, 140 
Nunc torvi ſpelunca Phoni, Prodotæque bilinguis, 
Effera quos uno peperit Diſcordia partu. 
Hic inter cæmenta jacent, præruptaque ſaxa, 
Oſſa inhumata virum, et trajecta cadavera ferro; 
Hic Dolus intortis ſemper ſedet ater ocellis, 145 
Jurgiaque, et ſtimulis armata Calumnia fauces, 
Et Furor, atque viæ moriendi mille videntur, 
Et Timor, exanguiſque locum circumvolat Horror; 
Perpetuoque leves per muta ſilentia Manes 
Exululant, tellus et ſanguine conſcia ſtagnat. 1 50 
e of ade, Munker, ad Proper 444, in N 
cher's Porn Is LAND, C. vii. 69. 72. But Fletcher's poem was pub- 
liſhed in 1633. Milton's was written in 1626. This cave with its 


inhabitants is finely imaged, and in the ſtyle of Spenſer. _— 

148, Exanguiſque locum circumvolat Horror.) Spenſer, having 
deſcribed the perſonages that ſate by the fide of the high-way leading 
to hell, adds this image to complete the dreadful groupe. F. Q_u1. 
VII. 2. 


And over them ſad Horor with grim hew 
Did alwaies ſoar, beating his iron winges. 
A is perſonified in Para, L. B. iv. 989. In the Bgure of 
Satan. 
His ſtature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sate HORROR plum'd, —— 


Where, ſays doctor Newton, © Horror is perſonified and made the plume 
* of his helmet,” Other and better explications might be affered. 
But, I believe, we have no preciſe or determinate conception of what 
Milton means. And we detract from the ſublimity of the paſlage in 
endeavouring to explain it, and to give a diſtin fignification, Here 
is a nameleſs terrible grace, reſulting from a mixture of ideas, and a 


confuſion of imagery, | 
Ttt 2 Ipſi 
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Ipſi etiam pavidi latitant penetralibus antri 


Et P honos, et Prodotes; nulloque ſequente per 
antrum, YO 

Antrum horrens, ſcopuloſum, atrum feralibus 

umbris, Wo? 


Diffugiunt ſontes, et retro lumina vortunt: 


Hos pugiles Rome per ſæcula longa fideles 155 

Evocat antiſtes Babylonius, atque ita fatur. 
Finibus occiduis circumfuſum incolit æquor 

Gens exoſa mihi; prudens natura negavit 

Indignam penitus noſtro conjungere mundo: 

Illuc, fic jubeo, celeri contendite greſſu, 160 

Tartareoque leves difflentur pulvere in auras 

Et rex et pariter ſatrapz, ſcelerata propago : 

Et quotquot fidei caluere cupidine verz, 

Conſilii ſocios adhibete, operiſque miniſtros. 

Finierat, rigidi cupide paruere gemelli. 165 
Interea longo flectens curvamine cœlos 


154. Diffugiunt ſontes, &c ] There is great poetry and ſtrength of 
imagination in ſuppoſing that Murther and Treaſon -. fly as alarmed 
from the inmoſt receſſes of their own horrid cavern, looking back, 
and thinking themſelves purſued. | 
156. Evecat antiſtes Babylonius, &c.) The pope. The addreſs is in 
imitation of Virgil, Ex. i. 67. Gens inimica mihi, &c.“ 
| wh; wn Paruere gemelli.) In paruere is a falſe quantity, yet very 
excuſable amidſt ſo much good poetry and expreſſion, eſpecially from 
a youth of ſeventeen, But Milton might fairly defend himſelf, by 
reading & as the » conſonant, for which there are authorities. 


166. Longo feftens eurvamine cælu.] See Couvs, v. 1015. 


Where the zow'p welkin flow doth BznxD. | 


But 


In t. 
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Deſpicit ætherea dominus qui fulgurat arce, 
Vanaque perverſe ridet conamina turbe, | 
Atque ſui cauſam populi volet ipſe tueri. 
Eſſe ferunt ſpatium, qua diſtat ab Aſide terra 
Fertilis Europe, et ſpectat Mareotidas undas ; 171 
Hic turris poſita eſt Titanidos ardua Fame 


| But Ovid has a like contexture, with a different idea. META. vi. 
64, Of a rainbow, | 2 | 
Inficere ingenti longum curvamine cœlum. 


171. — Mareotidas undas.) Mareotis is a large lake in Egypt, con- 
nected by many ſmall channels with the Nile. See Ovid, Marau. 
ix. 772. 

172. Hic turris poſita eſt, &c.] The general model of this Tower 
of Fa uE is Ovid, META. xii. 39, But Milton has retouched and 
variegated Ovid's imagery. The reader ſhall compare both poets. 


Orst locus mzp1o eſt, inter terraſque fretumque, 
Cœleſteſque plagas, triplicis conFinia mundi; 
Unde, quod eſt uſquam, quamvis regionibus abſit, 
Inſpicitur z penetratque cavas vox omnis ad aures. | 
Fama tenet, ſummaque locum fibi legit ih arce : 
Innumeroſque aditus, ac mille foramina tectis 
Addidit, et nullis inclufit limina portis, , | 
Notte dieque patent: tota eſt ex E $0NANT1: | | 
Totque fremit, voceſque refert, iteratque quod audit. | il 
Nulla quies intus, nullaque filentia parte. 4 
Nec tamen eſt clamor, ſed FaRvZ MURMURA VOC18, @ 
Qualia de pelagi, ft quis procul audiat, undis 

Eſſe ſolent ; qualemve ſonum, cum Jupiter atras g 
Increpuit nubes, extrema tonitrua reddunt. | 
Atria turba tenent; veniunt leve vulgus, euntque. 
Mixtaque cum veris paſhm commenta vagantur 
Millia rumorum, confuſaque verba volutant. 
E quibus hi vacuas implent ſermonibus auras, - | 
Hi narrata ferunt alio ; menſuraque ſicti 
Creſcit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit autor. | | 
Illic Credulitas, illic TEMERAaRrivs Error, 
Vanaque Lztitia eſt, conſternatique Timores, i 
Seditioque repens, dubioque auctore SUsURRI, &c. 


In the figure of his Fame, however, our author adverts to Virgil. 
dee the next Note. And Notes on v. 174. 175. 177, 207. 


Ibid. 
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rea, lata, ſonans, rutilis vicinior aſtris 

Quam ſuperimpoſitum vel Athos vel Pelion Offe. 
Mille fores adituſque patent, totidemque feneſtræ, 
Amplaque per tenues tranſlucent atria muros: 176 
Excitat hic varios plebs agglomerata ſuſurros; 
Qualiter inſtrepitant circum mulctralia bombis 
Agmina muſcarum, aut texto per ovilia junco, 
Dum Canis æſtivum cœli petit ardua culmen. 180 
Ipſa quidem ſumma ſedet ultrix matris in arce, 
Auribus innumeris einctum caput eminet olli, 


Ibid. — Titanides, = Ovid has T1Tan1Da Circen, M rau. xiv, 
376. Again, xiii. 968. Fams is the ſiſter of Cacus and Enceladus, 
two of the Titans, Ex. iv. 179. 

174. QAuam ſuperimpoſitum vel Athos, &c.] Chaucer's Hovss or 
Fames ſtands on a rock, higher than any in Spain. H. F. B. iii. 27, 

175, — Totidemgue feneſtræ.] From Chaucer, H. F. B. iii. 101. 
Imageries and tabernacles 

I ſawe, and FULL EKE Or WI d powrs 
As flekis fallin in grete ſnowes, &c. 


But Chaucer ſeems to have mentioned the numerous windows as or- 
naments of the architecture of the Houſe, rather than with Milton's 
allegorical meaning. 

177. Not to copy Ovid too perceptibly, Milton adopts this compa- 
riſon from Homer, which is here very happily and elegantly applied, 
II. ii. 469. Holt fund, &c.” See Para. L. ii. 770, 

Much the ſame compariſon is in Pax AD. Rec. iv. 15. 

Or as a ſwarm of flies in vintage time 
About the wine preſs, &c, —— 


See alſo Ir, xvi. 641. 
I muſt however obſerve, that Chaucer, i in the ſame argument, has 
the outline of the ſame compariſon, H. F. iii. 431. 


I heard a noiſe approchin blive, 
That fareth as bees don in an hive 
Againſt ther time of outflying, &c. 


duet 
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Queis ſonitum exiguum trahit, atque leviſſima captat 

Murmura, ab extremis patuli confinibus orbis. | 

Nec tot, Ariſtoride ſervator inique juvence 185 

Iſidos, immiti volvebas lumina vultu, 

Lumina non unquam tacito nutantia ſomno, 

Lumina ſubjectas late ſpectantia terras. 

 Iſtis illa ſolet loca luce carentia ſæpe 

Perluſtrare, etiam radianti impervia ſoli: 190 

Milleniſque loquax auditaque viſaque linguis 

Cuilibet effundit temeraria ; veraque mendax 

Nunc minuit, modo confictis ſermonibus auget. 
Sed tamen a noſtro meruiſti carmine laudes 

Fama, bonum quo non aliud veracius ullum, 195 

Nobis digna cani, nec te memoraſle pigebit 

Carmine tam longo ; ſervati ſcilicet Angli 

Officiis, vaga diva, tuis, tibi reddimus æqua. 

Te Deus, zternos motu qui temperat ignes, 

Fulmine præmiſſo alloquitur, terraque tremente: 

Fama files? An te latet impia Papiſtarum 201 

Conjurata cohors in meque meoſque Britannos, 

Et nova ſceptrigero cædes meditata Iicobo ?' | 
Nec plura, illa ſtatim ſenſit mandata Tonantis, 
Et ſatis ante fugax ſtridentes induit alas, 205 
Induit et variis exilia corpora plumis; _ 
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Dextra tubam geſtat Temeſæd ex re ſbnoram. 
Nec mota, jam pennis cedentes remigat auras, 
Atque parum eſt curſu celeres prævertere nubes; 
Jam ventos, jam folis equos poſt terga reliquit: 


Et primo Angliacas, ſolito de more, per urbes 211 


Ambiguas vores, incertaque mutrmura ſpargit: 
Mox arguta dolos, et deteſtabile vulgat 
Proditionis opus, nec non facta horrida dictu, 
Authoreſque addit ſceleris, nee garrula cæcis 21 


207. Dextra der refat Temeſao ex ere ſonoram.] Her brazen 
trumpet is from Chaucer, which is furniſned by Solus, H. F. B. iii, 


What did this Zolus, but he 
Toke out his blake trompe of bras, &c. a 
Temeſe ls a city on the coaſt of the Tyrrhene ſea, famous for its 
braſs, See Opyss.i. 183. EC TEMEZHN r XAAKON, &c.” And 
Ovid, METaM. xv. 707. © Themeſeſque metalla.” And, ibid. 52, 
Milton has the epithet from Ovid, Mzbicamns Fac, 41. | 

Et — aliquis Temes Za removerit & 4, 

nquam Luna ſuis excutietur equis. 
Again, Fasr. L. v. 441. N 

axes TEMESEAQUE concrepat tra, 

And MzraAM. vii. 207, . . 
Te quoque, Luna, traho, quamvis Temes a labores 
Zr a tuos minuant, —— 


208.— Fam pennis cedentes remigat auras.] See Ap J. Rousiun, 
v. 45. . | a 


* 


—— Vehique ſuperum | 
| In Jovis aulam EMO PENNA.. £24 
This metaphor firſt occurs in Eſchylus, AGamenn, v. 53. Of vulturs. 


Firoegoy wv ipilceoier rgroroprne = | 
Alarum remigiis remigantes. 


Fer inſtances of the Rimiziuer alarum, fee Heinfius on Ovid, Axr. 
AMATOR. ii. 45. Drakenborch on Sil. Ital; xii. 98. Dante turns Oars 


into Wings. IT ZEN. C. xxvi. 121, De remi facemo al.“ 
| Inſidiis 


, Sm md wn 


— 
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| Infidiis loca ſtructa filet; ſtupuere relatis, 


Et pariter juvenes, pariter tremuere puellz, 

Effœtique ſenes pariter, tantæque ruinæ 

Senſus ad ætatem ſubito penetraverat omnem. 
Attamen interea populi miſereſcit ab alto 220 

Ethereus pater, et crudelibus obſtitit auſis 

Papicolum ; capti pœnas raptantur ad acres: 

At pia thura Deo, et grati ſolvuntur honores ; 

Compita læta focis genialibus omnia fumant ; 

Turba choros juvenilis agit : Quintoque Novembris 

Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 226 


In obitum Prafilis Ehenfis x. Anno Atatis 17. 


A DHU madentes rore ſqualebant gene, 
Et ficca nondum lamina  _ 
Adhuc liquentis imbre turgebant ſalis, 
Quem nuper effudi pius, 
Dum mceſta charo juſta perſolvi rogo 5 
Wintonienſis Præſulis. 


220. Attamen interea, &c.] We are diſappointed at this abrupt end- 
ing, after curioſity and attention had been excited by the introdue- 
tion of the goddeſs Fame with ſo much pomp. But young compoſers 
are eager to diſpatch their work. Fame 1s again exhibited in the next 
poem, written alſo at ſeventeen. - 

Nicholas Felton, biſhop of Ely, died Octob. 5, 1626, not man 
days after biſhop Andrewes, before celebrated, Felton had been allo 
maſter of Pembroke Hall. : | 

| U uu Cum 
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Cum centilinguis Fama, proh [ ſemper mali 
Cladiſque vera nuntia, | 
Spargit per urbes divitis Britanniæ, 
Populoſque Neptuno ſatos, 10 
Cedſſiſſe morti, et ferreis ſororibus, 
Te, generis humani decus, 
Qui rex ſacrorum illa fuiſti in inſula 
Quæ nomen Anguillæ tenet. 
Tunc inquietum pectus ira protinus 15 
Ebulliebat fervida, 
Tumulis potentem ſæpe devovens deam: 
Nec vota Naſo in Ibida 
Concepit alto diriora pectore; 
Graiuſque vates parcius 20 
Turpem Lycambis execratus eſt dolum, 
Sponſamque Neobolen ſuam. 
At ecce diras ipſe dum fundo graves, 
Et imprecor neci necem, | 
Audiſſe tales videor attonitus ſonos "785 
Leni, ſub aura, flamine: 


14. Que nomen Anguillz tenet.) Ely, fo called from its abundance 
of eels. Mr. Bowle cites Capgrave, © Locus ille five cænobium a 
* copia anguillarum Hely modo nuncupatur,” Vir. Sancrt, f. 141. b. 
Capgrave wrote about 1440. | 

20. Archilochus, who killed Lycambes by the ſeverity of his 


iambics. Lycambes had eſpouſed his daughter Neobule to Archilo- 


chus, and afterwards gave her to another. See Ovid's In15, v. 54. 
| | Cæcos 


at % %. c mM 


INE 


Cæcos furores pone, pone vitream 
Bilemque, et irritas minas: 
Quid temere violas non nocenda numina, 

Subitoque ad iras percita ? 
Non eſt, ut arbitraris eluſus miſer, 
Mors atra Noctis filia, 
Erebove patre creta, ſive Erinnye, 
Vaſtove nata ſub Chao: 
Aſt illa cœlo miſſa ſtellato, Dei 
Meſſes ubique colligit; 
Animaſque mole carnea reconditas 
In lucem et auras evocat; 


37. Animaſque mole carnea reconditas.] See below, v. 46. 
Fœdum reliqui carcerem. 


* The foul priſon of the body.” And Note on IL PENs. v. 92. And 
our author's APOL. SMECTYMN. F. iii. This frail MansIo0N oF 
* FLESH.” PROSE-WORKS, i. 1 18. Plato ſays, that philoſophers con- 
ſider the ſoul, as Al cy To TOUS, % axxo nets ny, - 
„Nu R. vari d EFTMOr.“— * Avimam ligatam in corpore atque 
** implicitam, ac per inſam, quaſs per carcerem, res confiderare coattam.” 
And juſt below he mentions the ſtraitneſs of this Priſon. Pn =D. Opp. 

edit. 1590, p. 386. G. col. 2. Compare theſe fine lines from Couus, 


v. 46 
25 Till all be made immortal: but when luſt, i 

By unchaſte looks, looſe geſture, and foul talk, 

* But moſt by leud and laviſh act of ſin, | 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts ; 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. 
Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp , 
Oft ſeen in charnel vaults and Faulchers, 
Ling'ring, and fitting by a new-made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it lov'd | 

| Uuu 2 Aud 
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Ut cum fugaces excitant Horz diem 
Themidos Joviſque filiz ; | | 40 
Et ſempiterni ducit ad vultus patris : 
At juſta raptat impios 
Sub regna furvi luctuoſa Tartari, 
Sedeſque ſubterraneas. 
Hanc ut vocantem lætus audivi, cito 45 
Fœdum reliqui carcerem, 
Volatileſque fauſtus inter milites 


And link'd itſelf by carnal ſenſuality 
To a degenerate and degraded ſtate. 


From the ſame philoſophy, as I have obſerved. But although Milton 
was confeſſedly a great reader of Plato, yet all this whole ſyſtem had 
lately been brought forward by May, in his ConTinuaTioN of Lu- 
Can's HisToRICALL Poem, Lond. 1630. 12% The following lines 
in May, bear a ſtrong reſemblance with what I have juſt cited from 
Milton, B. iv. Signat. F. 4. 8 F 

Within the heavens they ſhall for ever be, 

Since here with heaven they made affinitie. 

But thoſe darke ſoules, which drowned in the fleſh 

Did never dreame of future happineſs, 

'That while they lived here, believ'd, or lov'd 

Nothing but what the bodies taſte approv'd ; 

When they depart from hence, ſhall feare the ſight 

Of heaven, nor dare t' approach that glorious light ; 

But wander {till in diſmall darkneſſe, neare 

Their bodies, whom alone they loued here. 

Thoſe ſad and gaſtlie viſions, which to fight 

Of frighted people do appeare by night, 

About the tombes and graves, where dead men lie, 

Are ſuch darke ſoules, condemn'd t' accompanie 

Their bodies there ; which ſoules, becauſe they be 

Groſs and corporeal, men do therefore ſee, 


In this Book, May has tranſlated almoſt the whole of Plato's PDO, 
which he puts into the mouth of Cato, | 
40. See Heſiod's TusoGoyy, And Ovid, Mr. ii. 118. 


— 


Ad 
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Ad aftra ſublimis feror: 
Vates ut olim raptus ad celum ſenex 
Auriga eurrus ignei. 915 Pte 50 
Non me Bootis terruere lucidi | 
Sarraca tarda fri gore, aut 
Formidoloſi Scorpionis brachia, 
Non enſis Orion tuus. | 
Prætervolavi fulgidi ſolis globum, 55 
Longeque ſub pedibus deam * 
Vidi triformem, dum coërcebat ſuos 
Frænis dracones aureis. 
Erraticorum ſiderum per ordines, i 
Per lacteas vehor plagas, 60 
Velocitatem ſæpe miratus novam; 
Donec nitentes ad fores 
Ventum eſt Olympi, et regiam cryſtallinam, et 
Stratum ſmaragdis atrium. 


58. Frenis dracones aureis.] See It. Paus. v. 59. | 


63. Donec nitentes ad fores, &c.] Milton's natural diſpoſition, ſo 
conſpicuous in the PARADISE LosT, and even in his Proſe works, 
for deſcribing divine objects, ſuch as the bliſs of the ſaints, the 
ſplendour of heaven, and the muſic of the angels, is perpetually 
breaking forth in ſome of the earlieſt of his juvenile poems. And 
here, more particularly in diſplaying the glories of heaven, which he 
locally repreſents, and cloaths with the brighteſt material decorations, 
his fancy, to ſay nothing of the apocalypſe, was aided and enriched 
with deſcriptions in romances, By the way, this ſort of imagery, ſo 
much admired in Milton, is much more practicable than many readers 
ſeem to ſuppoſe, | 

63. Regiam chryſtallinam, —] It is the ſame idea in the Ove 
on THe NATIv. ſt, xiti. v. 125. 

Ring out ye CRYSTAL ſpheres, | See 
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Sed hic tacebo, nam quis effari queat, $71 65 ( 

Oriundus humano patre, | a 

Amcnitates illius loci ? Mihi / 

Sat eſt in æternum frui. ( 

Naturam non pati ſenium *. \ 

| E U, quam perpetuis erroribus acta fatiſcit ( 
3 Avia mens hominum, tenebriſque immerſa E 
Mp profundis, 80 
| Oedipodioniam volvit ſub pectore noRem ! | A 
ah de | $ 


See PaRAD. Res. B. i. 8 1. 
Heaven above the clouds 
Unfold her cxyYsTAL doors. 
And PARA D. L. B. vi. 771. . | 
| He on the wings of Seraphs rode ſublime 
On the CRYSTALLINE ſky, —— g 
Again, B. i. 741. 
—— Thrown by angry Jove 
DO Sheer o'er the cxYsTAL battlements. 
And B. vi. 756. a 
Over their heads a YS TAL firmament, 
Whereon a ſapphire throne, &c, — 
Again, ibid. 860, * W. 5 
The cxrsra wall of heaven which opening wide, &c. 
The cxysTALLINE ſphere” is from the Ptolemaic or Gdthic ſyſtem 
of aſtronomy, Para, L. B.iii.482, And ſo perhaps Spenſer, Tz ans 
or Tye Muses, viii. | | | 
From hence we mount aloft unto the ſkie, 
And looke into the ca Y8TALL firmament. 
This was an academical exerciſe, written in 1628, to oblige one 
of the fellows of Chriſt's college, who having laid aſide the levities of 
poetry for the gravity and ſolidity of proſe, impoſed the boyiſh tak 
on Milton, now about nineteen years old. Quidam ædium noſtra- 
rum Socius, qui Comitiis hiſce academicis in Diſputatione ma 
s phica 


» 
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Que veſana ſuis metiri facta derum 
Audet, et inciſas leges adamante perenni 
Aſſimilare ſuis, nulloque ſolubile feclo o 
Conſilium fati perituris alligat horis, RED, 
Ergone marceſcet ſulcantibus obſita rugis 


Nature facies, et rerum publica mater 


Omniparum contracta uterum ſterileſcet ab zvo? | 


Et ſe faſſa ſenem, male certis paſſibus ibit 11 


Sidereum tremebunda caput ? Num tetra vetuſtas, 
Annorumque æterna fames, ſqualorque ſituſque, 
didera vexabunt? An et inſatiabile Tempus 

Eſuriet Cœlum, rapietque in viſcera patrem? 15 
Heu, potuitne ſuas imprudens Jupiter arces 
Hoc contra muniſſe nefas, et Temporis iſto 
Exemiſſe malo, gyroſque dediſſe perennes Ea | 


© phica reſponſurus erat, carmina ſuper quzſtionibus pro more 82 
componenda, prætervectus ipſe jam diu levieulas illiuſmodi nugas, 
* et rebus ſeriis intentior, forte meæ pee commiſit.“ Milton's 
Letter to A. Gill, dat, Cambridge, Jul. 2. 1628, Epiſt. Fam. Pzo$8- 
WORKS, ii. 566, They were printed, not for ſale, and ſent to his late 
ſchoolmaſter at ſaint Paul's, Alexander Gill, aforeſaid, For he adds, 
* Hzc quidem typis donata ad te miſi, utpote quem norim rerum 
poeticarum judicem acerrimum, et mearum candidiſſimum, &c.“ 
It is ſtill a cuſtom at Cambridge, to print the comizial verſes accom- 
panying the public diſputations. SELL | | 
To be able to write a Latin verſe, called Yerffeari, was looked 


upon as a high accompliſhment in the dark ages. This art they ſome- 


times applied to their barbarous philoſophy : and the practice gave 
riſe to the Tairos Verſes at Cambridge, and the Carmina Qua- 
Wr at Oxford. From ſuch rude beginnings is elegance 
enved, „ | 
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Ergo erit ut quandoque ſono dilapſa tremendo 
Convexi tabulata ruant, atque obvius ictu 20 
Stridat uterque polus, ſuperaque ut Olympius aula 
Decidat, horribiliſque retecta Gorgone Pallas; 
Qualis in Ægeam proles Junonia Lemnon 
Deturbata ſacro cecidit de limine cœli? | 
Tu quoque, Phœbe, tui caſus imitabere nati ; 2 5 4 
Præcipiti curru, ſubitaque ferere ruina | 
Pronus, et extincta fumabit lampade Nereus, 
Et dabit attonito feralia ſibila ponto. 
Tunc etiam aerei divulſis ſedibus Hzmi 
Diſſultabit apex, imoque alliſa barathro 30 
Terrebunt Stygium dejecta Ceraunia Ditem, 
In ſuperos quibus uſus erat, fraternaque bella. 
At pater omnipotens, fundatis fortius aſtris, 
Conſuluit rerum ſumme, certoque peregit 
Pondere fatorum lances, atque ordine ſummo 35 
Singula perpetuum juſſit ſervare tenorem. 


23. Qualis in Ægeam, &c.] See above, EL. vi. 81. 
Sic dolet amiſſum ROTES JUNONA cœlum, &. 


And PARA D. L. B. i. 740. 
Men call'd him Mulciber, and how he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, &c. 
Dropt from the zenith life a falling ſtar 
On Lemnos th* Zgean iſle.— 
Ta the laſt line Bentley reads, On Lemnos thence his iſle.” But, w 
[tap po more, Ægean is perhaps aſcertained by owr Latin text. 


Volvitur 


U 
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Volvitur hinc lapſu mundi rota prima diurno;  / 
Raptat et ambitos ſocia vertigine cœlos. «11 
Tardior haud ſolito Saturnus, et acer ut olim 
Fulmineum rutilat criſtata caſſide Mavors. | 40 | 
Floridus æternum Phœbus juvenile coruſcat, 

Nec fovet effœtas loca per declivia terras } 


Devexo temone Deus; ſed ſemper amica 


Luce potens, eadem currit per figna rotarum. 
Surgit odoratis pariter formoſus ab Indis, 45 
Athereum pecus albenti qui cogit Olympo, | 
Mane vocans, et ſerus agens in paſcua cœli; 
Temporis et gemino diſpertit regna colore. 

Fulget, obitque vices alterno Delia cornu, 
Czruleumque ignem paribus complectitur ulnis. 


Nec variant elementa fidem, ſolitoque fragore 51 


Lurida perculſas jaculantur fulmina rupes. 

Nec per inane furit leviori murmure Corus, 

Stringit et armiferos æquali horrore Gelonos 

Trux Aquilo, ſpiratque hyemem, nimboſque vo- 
lutat. | 55 

Utque ſolet, Siculi diverberat ima Pelori 

Rex maris, et rauca circumſtrepit æquora concha 

Ocean tubicen, nec vaſta mole minorem 


Ægeona fuerunt dorſo Balearica cete. 
X XxX | Sed 
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Sed neque, Terra, tibi ſæcli vigor ille vetuſti 60 
Priſcus abeſt, ſervatque ſuum Narciſſus odorem, 
Et puer ille ſuum tenet, et puer ille, decorem, 
Phoebe, tuuſque, et, Cypri, tuus; nec ditior olim 
Terra datum ſceleri celavit montibus aurum 


Conſcia, vel ſub aquis gemmas. Sic denique in 


#vum , | | 65 
Ibit cunctarum ſeries juſtiſſima rerum; 
Donec flamma orbem populabitur ultima, latę 
Circumplexa polos, et vaſti culmina cœli; 
Ingentique rogo flagrabit machina mundi &. 


De Idea Platmice quemadmodum Ari Hoteles 


in tellexit. 


leite, ſacrorum præſides n nemorum ow. 
Tuque O noveni perbeata numinis 
Memoria mater, quæque in immenſo procul 


64. Terra datum ſceltri crlatit montibus aurum 
Conſeia, vel Jub aquis gemmas, —) See EL. v. 77. And Cours, 
v. 718. 5 
: n her 6wn loins 
She hutcht th' all. worſhipt ore, &c, —— 
Again, ibid. 732. 
—— And th* unſought diamonds oe 
Would ſo imblaze the forchead of the deep, &c, 

* This poem is replete with fanciful and ingenious alluſions. ft 
has alſo a vigour of expreſſion, a dignity of ſentiment, and elevation 
of thought, rarely found in very young writers. 

3. This is a ſublime perſonification of Eternity. And there is great 
reach of imagination in one of the conceptions which follows, that 
the original archetype of Man may be a huge giant, ſtalking 3 in ſome 

remote 


4 
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Unuſque et univerſus, exemplar Dei ? 


Interna proles infidet menti Jovis; 


L I. 8 EN 
Antro recumbis otioſa Aternitas, 
Monumenta ſervans, et ratas leges Jovis, 
cœlique faſtos atque ephemeridas Deum; 
Quis ille primus, cujus ex imagine 
Natura ſolers finxit humanum genus, 
Eternus, incorruptus, æquævus polo, 


Haud ille Palladis gemellus innubæ 


Sed quamlibet natura ſit communior, 

Tamen ſeorſus extat ad morem unius, 

Et, mira, certo ſtringitur ſpatio loci: 15 
Seu ſempiternus ille ſiderum comes 

Cœli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 

Citimumve terris incolit lunz globum : 


remote unknown region of the earth, and a his head ſo high as 
to be dreaded by the gods, &c. v. 21, 


. Sive in remota forte terrarum plaga 
Incedit ingens Houixis ARCHETYPUS gigas, 
Et diis tremendus erigit celſum caput, 
Atlante major portitore ſiderum, &c. 


11. Haud ille Palladis gemellus innube, &c. ] © This aboriginal Man, 
* the twin-brother of the virgin Pallas, does not remain in the brain 
of Jupiter where he was generated; but, although partaking of 
* Man's common nature, ſtill exifts ſomewhere by bimſelf, in a ſtate 
of ſingleneſs and abſtraction, and in a determinate place. Whether 


5 amoſg the ſtars, &c.“ 


13. Quamlibet ej natura fit communior,” that is, communis, 
15. „Et (res mira!) certo, &c.“ 

17. In another place, he makes the heavens ninefold. 

18, That part of the moon's orb neareſt the earth, 


XXX 2 Sive 
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Sive inter animas corpus adituras ſedens, 


Oblivioſas torpet ad Lethes aquas: 20 


Sive in remota forte terrarum plaga 

Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 

Et diis tremendus erigit celſum caput, 

Atlante major portitore ſiderum. 

Non, cui profundum cæcitas lumen dedit, 25 
Dircæus augur vidit hunc alto ſinu; 
Non hunc ſilente nocte Pleiones nepos 

Vatum ſagaci præpes oſtendit choro ; 

Non hunc ſacerdos novit Aſſyrius, licet 

Longos vetuſti commemoret atavos Nini, 30 
Priſcumque Belon, inclytumque Oſiridem. 
Non ille trino glorioſus nomine 

Ter magnus Hermes, ut fit arcani ſciens, 


19. See Virgil, Ex. vi. 713. 
 _ ——- Animz, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Lethzi ad fluminis undam, 
ZEternos latices et longa oblivia potant. 
But this is Plato's philoſophy, Pa =o. Opp. 1590. p. 400. C. col. 1. 
25. Tireſias, of Thebes. | 
27, —— Pleiones nepoi.) Mercury, Ovid, Ey1sT, Hero1D, xv. 62, 
Atlantis magni PLE10NzsQUE NEPOS, 
And MzTa. ii. 743. Atlantis PLz10nNEsQUE weeos.” See allo, 
Fas r. B. v. 83. 663. 
29. Non hunc ſacerdes mvit Aſſyrius. —] Sanchoniathon, the eldeſt 
of the profane hiſtorians. His exiſtence is doubted by Dodwell. 


Ter magnus Hermes, ] Hermes Triſmegiſtus, an Egyptian 
philoſopher, who lived ſoon after Moſes, See It Pins. v. 88. „With 
© THRICE-GREAT Hermes, &c.“ # 

| Talem 
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Talem reliquit Iſidis cultoribus. 

At tu, perenne ruris Academi decus, 35 
(Hzc monſtra ſi tu primus induxti ſcholis) 
jam jam poetas, urbis exules tuæ, 
Revocabis, ipſe fabulator maximus; 


Aut inſtitutor ipſe migrabis foras. 


1 


Ad Patrem *. 


UNC mea Pierios cupiam per pectora fontes | 
Irriguas torquere vias, totumque per ora 
Volvere laxatum gemino de vertice rivum ; 
Ut tenues oblita ſonos, audacibus alis 
Surgat in officium venerandi Muſa parentis. 5 
Hoc utcunque tibi gratum, pater optime, carmen 


| | f ' s 
35. At tu perenne, &c.] You, Plato, who expelled the paets from 
your republic, muſt now bid them return, &c. See Plato's 'Timzvs 
and PROTAGORAS, Plato and his followers communicated their no- 
tions by emblems, fables, ſymbols, parables, allegories, and a variety 
of myſtical repreſentations. Our author characteriſes Plato, PARA b. 
Rec. B. iv. 295. | | 
The next to FABLING fell and ſmooth concerTs. 


36. — Induxti. —) The edition of 1673, has induxit, And #is for 
Dis v. 23. J have reformed the punctuation of both the elder editions. 


According to Aubrey's manuſeript Life of Milton, Milton's 
father, although a ſcrivener, was not apprenticed to that trade: he 
ſays he was bred a ſcholar and of Chriſt Church Oxford, and that he 
took to trade in conſequence of being diſinherited. Milton was there- 
tore writing to his father in a language which he underſtood. Aubrey 
adds, that he was very ingenious, and delighted in muſic, in which 
he inſtructed his ſon John: that he died about 1647, and was interred 
in Cripplegate church, from his houſe in Barbican, MS. As nu. ut 
ſupr. See Note on v. 66. below. wa 

| Exiguum 
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Exiguum meditatur opus: nec novimus ipfi 
Aptius a nobis quæ poſſint munera donis 
Reſpondere tuis, quamvis nec maxima poſſint 
Reſpondere tuis, nedum ut par gratia donis 10 
Eſſe queat, vacuis quæ redditur arida verbis. 
Sed tamen hæc noſtros oſtendit pagina cenſus, 
Et quod habemus opum charta numeravimus iſta, 
Quæ mihi ſunt nullæ, niſi quas dedit aurea Clio, 
Quas mihi ſemoto ſomni peperere ſub antro, 15 
Et nemoris laureta facri Parnaſſides umbræ. 
Nec tu vatis opus divinum deſpice carmen, 
Quo nihil æthereos ortus, et ſemina celi, 
Nil magis humanam commendat origine mentem, 
Sancta Promethez retinens veſtigia flammæ. 20 
Carmen amant ſuperi, tremebundaque Tartara car- 
men 
Ima ciere valet, divoſque ligare profundos, 
Et triplici duro Manes adamante coercet. 
17. Here begins a fine panegyric on poetry. 
22, — Tremebundague Tartara carmen 
Ima tiere valet, divoſque ligare profundes, 
Et triplici duro Manes adamante coercet.] As in II Pr NS, y.106, 
Such Notes, as warbled to the ſtring 


"Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did ſeck. 
And below, of Orpheus, v. 54- 
| Simulacraque functa canendo 
Courvrtr in LAcRTMuASs.— 
Compare IL Pxs. v. 107. 


I ſhould 


if 


BE: 6 B © RY, — 
Carmine ſepoſitĩ retegunt arcana futuri 
phœbades, et tremulæ pallentes ora Sybillæ; 25 
Carmina ſacrificus ſollenes pangit ad aras, 
Aurea ſeu ſternit motantem cornua taurum; 
deu cum fata ſagax furnantibus abdita fibris 
Conſulit, et tepidis Parcam ſcrutatur in extis. 
Nos etiam patrium tunc cum repetemus Olympum, 
Eternæque more ſtabunt immobilis ævi; 31 
lbimus auratis per coli templa coronis, | 


Dulcia ee ſociantes carmina plectro, 


I ſhould 3 have obſerved in — panskaoso, chat May, = 
wrote a little before Milton, deſcribes excellent muſic by an alluſion 
to the ſame particular circumſtance in the ſtory of Ober e RD 
THE SECOND, ſt. 624, p. 156. edit. 162g. 

And melodie, ſuch as at Pluto's gate 

Once Orpheus play'd, —— | 
Add theſe lines from Browne, Burr. Pasr. 5.1 ii, s. 1 p · * Of 
dpenſer. 

He ſung th' heroicke knights of faiery land 

In lines fo eloquent of ſuch command, 

That had the Thracian plaid but halſe ſo well, 

He had not left Eurydice in hell. 


* Milton repeats the illuſtration in L'ALLEGRO, v. 148. 


. Phebades, J. The prieſteſſes of Apollo's temple at Delphi, 
— always delivered their oracles in verſe. - Our author here recol- 
lected the Ion of Euripides. To Phemonoe, one of the moſt cele- 
brated of theſe poetica cal ladies, the Greeks were indebted for hexa- 
meters, Others found it more commodious to ſing in the ſpecious 
obſcurity of the Pindaric meaſure, Homer is ſaid to have borrowed 
many lines from the reſponſes of the prieſteſs Daphne, daughter of 
Tirefias, It was ſuſpected, that perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities in 
poetry were ſecretly placed near the oracular tripod, who immediately 
cloathed the anſwer in a metrical form, which was almoſt as ſoon 
conveyed to the prieſteſs in waiting. -PnozBas is a word in Ovid. 
And Caſſandra, a propheteſs, is called Puozzas, AMoR, ii. viii. 12. 
And Tauer. ii. 400. See our author, above, EL. vi. 73. | 
Aſtra 
' 
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_ Aſtra quibus, geminique poli convexa ſonabunt. 
Spiritus et rapidos/qui circinat igneus orbes, 3; 
Nunc quoque ſidereis intercinit ipſe choreis 


Immortale melos, et inenarrabile carmen; 
Torrida dum rutilus compeſcit abila ſerpens, 
Demiſſoque ferox gladio manſueſcit Orion; 
Stellarum nec ſentit onus Mauruſius Atlas. 40 
Carmina regales epulas ornare ſolebant, 
Cum nondum luxus, vaſtæque immenſa vorago 
Nota gulæ, et modico ſpumabat cena Lyæo. 
Tum de more ſedens feſta ad convivia vates, 
Eſeulea intonſos redimitus ab arbore crines, 4; 
Heroumque actus, imitandaque geſta canebat, 
Et chaos, et poſiti late fundamina mundi, 
Reptanteſque deos, et alentes numina glandes, 
Et nondum Ætneo quæſitum fulmen ab antro. 
Denique quid vocis modulamen inane juvabit, 50 
Verborum ſenſuſque vacans, numerique loquacis ? 
Silveſtres decet iſte choros, non Orphea cantus, 
Qui en fluvios, et quercubus addidit aures, 

37. Innortale melos, &c.) See Lycipas, v. 176. 
52. He alludes to the Song of Orpheus, in Apollonius Rhodius, 1. 
277, He *© ſung of Cyaos to the Ou EAN lyre,” Fes. L. B. iii. 
17. See alſo Onomacritus, ARGON. v. 438. 

53. — Lvercubus addidit aures.] So allo of Orpheus, * L. 
SD. vil. 38. 


Where wooDs and rocks had EARs 


To rapture, —— Carmine, 


Dry 
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Carmine, non cithara; ſimulachraque functa canendo 
Compulit in lacrymas: habet has a carmine laudes. 

Nec tu perge, precor, ſacras contemnere Muſas, 
Nec yanas inopeſque puta, quarum ipſe peritus 
Munere, mille ſonos numeros componis ad aptos, 
Millibus et vocem modulis variare canoram 
Doctus, Arionu merito ſis nominis hæres. 60 
N vnc tibi quid mirum, ſi me genuiſſe poetam 
Contigerit, charo ſi tam prope ſanguine juncti, 
Cognatas artes, ſtudiumque affine ſequamur ? 

Ipſe volens Phœbus ſe diſpertire duobus, 
Altera dona mihi, dedit altera dona parenti; 65 
Dividuumque Deum, genitorque puerque, tenemus. 


' 


54. — Simulachrague functa. —)] So of Orpheus, going down to 
Hell, Ovid, META. x. 14. 1 


Perque leves populos, $IMULACRAQUE FUNCTA 3 &c. 


Our author adds, Compulit in lacrymas,” So Ovid, continuing the 
ſame flory, ibid. 45. 
Tum primum LACRYM1s victarum carmine fama eſt 
Eumenidum maduiſſe genas eſt, &c, —— 


Here we have, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
See above, at v. 22. 

66. Dividuumgue Deum, genitorque puergue, tenemus.] The topic of 
perſuaſion is happily ſelefted. Divipuus our author has twice angli- 
Ciled 1 in Paraptiss Los r, B. vii. 382. Of the moon, ' 

And her reign. 
With thouſand leſſer lights. DIVIDb VAL holds. 
Again, B. xii, 85, Of liberty. 
Which always with right reaſon dwells 
Twinn'd, and from her hath no pivipual being. 
Dividuvus is an Ovidian 2 AMOR, i. v. 10, © Candida 
Yy * * DIVIDUA 
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Tu tamen ut ſimules teneras odiſſe Cameœnas, 
Non odiſſe reor; neque enim, pater, ire jubebas 
Qua via lata patet, qua pronior area lucri, 
Certaque condendi fulget ſpes aurea nummi: 70 


« v1 colla tegente coma.” Ibid, ii. x. 10. Divipuunaque 
« tenent alter et alter amor,” ART. AMATOR, ii. 488. Divipvuos 
« equos.” ME TAM. ii. 682. Qualia vivipuz finuantur cornua 
« Junz.” | | 

Milton's father was well (killed in muſic. Philips ſays, that he 
compoſed an In nomine of forty parts, for which he was honoured with 
a gold chain and medal by a Poliſh prince, to whom he preſented it, 
He is mentioned by Wood in his manuſcript Hiſtory of Engliſh Mu- 
ſicians. John Milton, a muſitian livinge in the reigne of queene 
Elizabeth, James i, Charles i. We have ſome of his compoſitions 
* in the publick muſicke ſchoole at Oxford,” MSS. Muſ. As uu. D. 19. 
4to. Among the Pfalm-tunes, publiſhed by Thomas Ravenſcroft in 
1633, are many with the name of John Milton ; more particularly, 
that common one called York tune, the tenour part of which was ſuch 
a favourite, as to be uſed by nurſes for a lullaby, and as a chime-tune 
for churches; See above, Note on Ps. i. p.376. He has ſeveral ſongs 
for five voices, in“ The Tears or lamentations of a s0RROWFULL 
* $OULE, compoſed with muſical ayres and ſongs both for voices and 
„divers inſtruments,” containing alſo compoſitions by Bird, Bull, 
Orlando Gibbons, Dowland the lutaniſt, Feraboſco, Coperario, 
Weelks, Wilbye, and others the moſt celebrated maſters of the times, 
written and publiſhed by fir William Leighton, knight, a gentleman. 
penſioner, and a good muſician, in 1614 *, He has a madrigal for 
_ five voices, among the numerous contributions of the moſt capital 
performers, in the TRIUurRSs or ORktana, publiſhed by Morley in 
1601, [See Note on Comvs, v. 495.] This collection is ſaid to have 
been planned by the earl of Nottingham, lord High Admiral; who, with 
a view to ſooth queen Elizabeth's deſpair for the recent execution of 
lord Eſſex by flattering her prepoſterous vanity, gave for a prize-ſub- 
ject to the beſt poets and muſicians, whom he liberally rewarded, the 
beauty and accompliſhments of his royal miſtreſs, now a decrepit 
virgin on the brink of ſeventy. But maiden queens are in perpetual 
bloom, Our author's father ſeems alſo to have been a writer, For, 
as I am informed by Mr. Steevens, in the Regiſter of the Stationers, 
John Buſby enters on Dec. 15, 1608, A Five rorp Poririciax 
« by John Milton,” | 


® There is an edition of the poem in 1612, 4to, He wrote alſo a poem called Viz rut 
 TRIUMPHANT, &c, Publiſhed in 1603, Po | 
| - _ Nec 


LIBE R. | $20 - 
Nec rapis ad leges, male cuſtoditaque gentis 
Jura, nec inſulſis damnas clamoribus aures ; 
Sed magis excultam cupiens diteſcere mentem, 
Me procul urbano ftrepity, ſeceſſibus altis 
Abductum, Aoniz jucunda per otia ripz, 75 
Phcebzo lateri comitem ſinis ire beatum. 
Officium chari taceo commune parentis, 
Me poſcunt majora: tuo, pater optime, ſumptu 
Cum mihi Romulez patuit facundia linguæ, 
Et Latii veneres, et quæ Jovis ora decebant 80 
Grandia magniloquis elata vocabula Graiis, 
Addere ſuaſiſti quos jactat Gallia flores ; 
Et quam degeneri novus Italus ore loquelam 


75. Aubrey in Milton's manuſcript Life, ſays that he“ was 10 
« yeares old by his picture, and then a poet.” The picture is that by 
Cornelius Janſen. See below, p. 545. | | 

83.-— Novus Italus, &c.) Milton was ſo well ſkilled in Italian, that 
at Florence, the Cruſca, an academy inſtituted for recovering and 
preſerving the purity of the Florentine language, often conſulted him 
on the critical niceties of that language. He tells Benedetto Buon- 
matteo, who was writing an Italian grammar, in a Latin Letter 
dated at Florence 1638, that although he had indulged in copious 
draughts of Roman and Grecian literature, yet that he came with 
a freſh eagerneſs and delight to the luxuries of Dante and Petrarch, 
and the reſt of the Italian poets ; and that Athens with its pellucid 
Ilifus, and Rome with its banks of the Tiber, could not detain him 
from the Arno of Florence, and the hills of Feſole. PrRosz-Works, 
41.570. See alſo Francini's panegyric. His Italian Sonnets ſhew that 
he was a maſter of the language. Dr. Johnſon is of opinion, that 
| Milton's acquaintance with the Italian writers may be diſcoyered in 
his Lycipas, by the mixture of longer and ſhorter verſes, according 
to the rules of the Tuſcan poetry. | 


Yyy 2 Fundit, 
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Fundit, barbaricos teſtatus voce tumultus; 
Quæque Palzſtinus loquitur myſteria vates. 8; 
Denique quicquid habet cœlum, ſubjectaque cœlo 
Terra parens, terrzque et gœlo interfluus aer, 
Quicquid et unda tegit, pontique agitabile marmor, 
Per te noſſe licet, per te, fi noſſe libebit : 
Dimotaque venit ſpectanda ſcientia nube, 90 
| Nudaque conſpicuos inclinat ad oſcula vultus, 
Ni fugiſſe velim, ni fit libafſe moleſtum. 
I nunc, confer opes, quiſquis maleſanus avitas 
Auſtriaci gazas, Periianaque regna preoptas. 
Quæ potuit majora pater tribuiſſe, vel ipſe 93 
Jupiter, excepto, donaſſet ut omnia, ccelo ? 
Non potiora dedit, quamvis et tuta fuiſſent, 
Publica qui juveni commiſit lumina nato, 
Atque Hyperionios currus, et fræna diei, 
Et circum undantem radiata luce tiaram. 100 


Ergo ego jam doctæ pars quamlibet ima catervæ, 
Victrices hederas inter, lauroſque ſedebo ; 
Jamque nec obſcurus populo miſcebor inerti, 


84. -Barbaritos teflatus voce tumultus.] The pure Roman language 
was corrupted by BAR BARI, or Gothic, invaders. He adopts Bax- 
BARICUS, uſed by Virgil more than once, into Engliſh. PAR AD. L. 
B. ii. 4. © BarxBaric pearl and gold.“ 

94. J nunc, confer opes, &c.] Ovid, EpisT, Hero1D, xii. 204. 

_ I nunc, Siſyphias, improbe, coxrER ores. 


Vitabuntque 


L IB E R. 3541 
Vitabuntque oculos veſtigia noſtra profanos. 
Eſte procul vigiles cure, procul eſte querelz, 105 
Invidizque acies tranſverſo tortilis hirguo, _ 
Szva nec anguiferos extende calumnia rictus; 
In me triſte nihil fœdiſſima turba poteſtis, 
Nec veſtri ſum juris ego; ſecuraque tutus 
pectora, vipereo gradiar ſublimis ab ictu. 110 
At tibi, chare pater, poſtquam non æqua merenti 
Poſſe referre datur, nec dona rependere factis, 
dit memoraſſe ſatis, repetitaque munera grato 
Percenſere animo, fidæque reponere menti. 
Et vos, O noſtri, juvenilia carmina, luſus, 115 
Si modo perpetuos ſperare audebitis annos, _ 
Et domini ſupereſſe rogo, lucemque tueri, 
Nec ſpiſſo rapient oblivia nigra ſub Oreo; 
Forſitan has laudes, decantatumque parentis 
Nomen, ad exemplum, ſero ſervabitis ævo *. 120 
106, Invidiegque aries tranſperſo tortilis birguo.] The beſt comment 


on this line is the following deſcription of envy, raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, in PARA D. L. B. iv. 502. | | 


—— Aſide the Devil turn'd 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them aſkance. — | 
* Such predictions of true genius, with a natural and noble con- 
Fiouſneſs anticipating its own immortality, are ſeldom found to fail. 


PSALM. 


— 
. 
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PS ALM. CXIV*, 
Leann in adde, zr aydat Oo. Taxi 
Alybiſio Mims dier, amixea, Ragin, 
un nde thu ome tres tes 189. 
Ey os Sos N fig eiu Geoid xv. | 
Eid, S erngomidlo Pigatd' ihpeanrs N 3 
Kipen eopin jodin, ir 2; % 
Woe ier wee e anigh., 
Ex d dh oe Hv d reigicν q x Nuri orm, 
Qs ue bus tingaPin & nw 


* Whoever will carefully compare this Pſalm with Duport's ver- 
. - ion, will find this of Milton far ſuperiour ; for in Duport's verſion 
are many ſoleciſms. Quod inrForRTUNiUM, ſays Dawes very can- 
« didly, in czteros itidem quoſque, qui a ſæculis recentioribus Græce 
* ſcribere. tentarunt, cadere dicendum eſt,” - Mis czLLan,. p. i. 
Dr. J. Wa rox. 

In my new arrangement, I ought to have placed this piece under 
the TransLaTIONS. But being in a learned language, and not in 
Engliſh, I judged it beſt it ſhould remain here. Milton ſent it to his 
friend Alexander Gill, in return for an elegant copy of hendecalylla- 
bles. Mitto itaque quod non plane meum eſt, ſed et vatis etiam 
% illius vere divini, cujus hanc oden altera ætatis ſeptimana, nullo 
« certo animi propoſito, ſed ſubito neſcio quo impetu, ante lucis ex- 
% ortum, ad Græci carminis heroici legem, in lectulo fere concinna- 
« bam.“ He adds, © It is the firſt and only thing I have ever wrote in 
Greek, fince I left your ſchool; for, as you know, I am now fond 
of compoſing in Latin or Engliſh, They in the preſent age who 
« write in Greek, are ſinging to the deaf. Farewell, and on Tueſday 
„ next expect me in 2 among the bookſellers.” ErIis r. Faw. 
Dec. 4, 1634. PROSH won ks, ii. 567, He was now therefore twenty- 
eight years old. In the Poſtſcript to Bucer on Divorce, he thus ex- 
preſſes his averſion to tranſlation. Me who never could delight in 
long citations, much leſs in whole traductions: whether it be natural 
«« diſpoſition or educarion in me, or that my mother bore me a 
« ſpeaker of what God made mine own, and not a Tranſlator.” 
 Pxose-Worxs, vol. i. 293. It was once propoſed to Milton to 


tranſlate Homer, ; 
| 5 B F 
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Bab rea 9 4 on wien 2 tina, | 10 
Ola , verre. Qian Vn furrieſ agres. 
Tim y, d Fd\aore, D Quyad" pc 
Kiuam ciuu po gi; 1 bg" ecuPrninhs 
Igos legdum æren Nufoadia c, 
Tin| opts oxapFuoiow amepioin xhovitehs, — 15 
Qs neu cee turgaPigy E tt,; ” 
Bawmipay Ti & vg vapors d er ig val, 
O wap oe Pi zoo prrigs ores 3 
Leto Ya, dg, Or fe Cn v 
rau Ne Tees” bnνν]]⁰ ora Toraxidar, 20 
'Os r Y Gu 0 , oe pogpuigerrets, 
Koplur” dt imme daxpuoiorns. 


Philoſophus ad regem quendam, qui eum ignotum et 
inſantem inter reos forte captum inſcius damnaverat, 
ry in] Javarw -, bac ſubito miſit. 
N ava, ei di pus vy deren, 3d0f rin edþay 

Aae d degravm, roiwnamy io); xe 

Pridtars &,, mf U5Fpoy av vojoas, 

Marl1dicas & dg ererra, Ti pos For öden, 

| Tay d On 7r6At0s aipuerpucy d Aru Moratg. 5 


4. In edition 1645, thus, 
Mal ab 4. ap ix ein xo ud e vu. | 


Tele 1 C He. — 


The paſſage was alxered, as at preſent, in edition 1673, 


3 


* 

Dy In Effigiei Ejus Sculptogem. 
Aua Nei yeypadiey XA TM per cixire, 

| Oren rx ay, @pos eic a BatTay. 
Ter ꝙ Crrunerov 8% «mryvores Oi dt | 


rare Oavhs durpiunuc CarygnOs *. 


® This inſcription, a ſatire on the engraver, but happily concealed 
in an unknown tongue, is placed at the bottom of Nino print, 
prefixed to Moſcley's edition. of theſe poems; 1645. The print is in an 
oval: at the angles of the page are the Muſes Melpomene, Erato, 
Urania, and Clio; and in a back- ground a landſchape with Shep. 
herds, evidently in alluſion to Lycipas and L'ArLZGRO. Conſcious 
of the comelineſs of his perſon, from which he afterwards delineated 
Adam, Milton could not help expreſſing his reſentment: at ſo palpable 
a diſſimilitude. Salmaſius, in his Deyens1o0 REOIA, calls it rompralim 
imaginem, and declares. that it gave him no diſadvantageous ides 
of the figure of his antagoniſt. But Alexander More having laughed 
at this print, Milton replies in his Derens10 PRO SH, © Tu effigiem 
mei Aakmillimam, prefixam poematibus vidiſti. Ego vero, fi impulſu 
* et ambitione librarii me imperito ſcalptori, propterea quod in urbe 
« alius eo belli tempore non erat, infabre ſcalpendum permiſi, id me 
0 neglexiſſe potius eam rem arguebat, cujus tu mihi nimium cultum 
« gbjicis.” Prosz-Works, vol. ii. 367. Round it is inſcribed 
Joxannis MiLToni AnGLi Errioigs ANNO @ATATIS VIGCESSIMO 
PRIMO, There was therefore ſome drawing or painting of Milton 
in 1629, from which this engraving was made in 1645, es belli ten- 
pore, when the civil war was now begun. The engraver is William 
Marſhall ; who from the year 1634, was often employed by Moſeley t, 
Milton's bookſeller, to engrave heads for books of poetry. One of 
theſe heads was of Shakeſpeare, to his Poems in 1640. Marſhall's 
manner has ſometimes a neatneſs and a delicacy diſcernible through 
much laboured hardneſs. In the year 1670, there was another plate 
of Milton by Faithorne, from a drawing in crayons by Faithorne, 
prefixed to his HisToRY or BatTAin, with this legend, © Gul. 
Faithorne ad vivum delin. et ſculpfit. Joannis Miltoni effigies 
% Etat. 62, 1670. It is alſo prefixed to our author's PRose-Worss, 
in three volumes, 1698. This is not in Faithorne's beſt manger. 
Between the two prints, hitherto mentioned, allowing for the great 


+ Among fir A. Cokain's 


ms, there is one to Moſeley, on his edition of B. and 
Fletcher, B. ii. 35. enen 8 
** "i 5 difference 


engrav 


Debor; 


difference of years, there is very little if any reſemblance. This laſt 
was copied by W. Dolle, before Milton's Looc, 1672. Aſterwards 
by Robert White; and next by Vertue, one of his chief works, in 
1725. There are four or five original pictures of our author. The 
firſt, a half length with a laced ruff, is by Cornelius Janſen, in 1618, 
when he was only a boy of ten years old. It had belonged to Milton's 
widow, his third wife, who lived in Cheſhire. This was in the poſ- 
ſefion of Mr. Thomas Hollis, having been purchaſed at Mr. Charles 
Stanhope's ſale for thirty one guineas, in June, 1760. Lord Har- * 
rington wiſhing to have the lot returned, Mr, Hollis replied, ** his 
« Jlordſhip's whole eſtate ſhould not repurchaſe it.” It was engraved 
by J. B. Cipriani, in 1760. Mr. Stanhope bought it of the execu- 
tors of Milton's widow for twenty guineas. Another, which had 
alſo belonged to Milton's widow, is in the poſſeſſion of the Onflaw 
family. This, which is not at all like Faithorne's crayon-drawing, 
and by ſome is ſuſpected not to be a portrait of Milton, has been 
more than once engraved by Vertue: who in his firſt plate of it, 
dated 1731, and in others, makes the age twenty one. This has been 
alſo Engraved by Houbraken in 1741, and by Cipriani. The ruff is 
much in the neat ſtyle of painting ruffs, about and before 1628, 
The picture is handſomer than the engravings. This portrait is men- 
= tioned in Aubrey's manuſcript Life of Milton, 1681, as then belong- 
ing to the widow, And he | why « Mem, Write his name in red letters 
« on bis pictures which his widowe has, to preſerve them.” Vertue, in a 
Letter to Mr. Chriſtian in the Britiſh Muſeum, about 1720, propoſes 
to aſk Prior the poet, whether there had not been a picture of Milton 
in the late lord Dorſet's Collection. The ducheſs of Portland has 
a miniature of his head, when young: the face has a ſtern thought- 
fulneſs, and, to uſe his own expreſſion, is ſevere in youthful beauty. 
Before Peck's New Memores of Milton, printed 1740, is a pre- 
tended head of Milton in exquiſite mezzotinto, done by the ſecond 
J. Faber: which is characteriſtically unlike any other repreſentation 
of our author I remember to have ſeen.. It is from a painting given 
to Peck by fir John Meres of Kirkby-Belers in Leiceſterſhire, But 
Peck himſelf knew that he was impoſing upon the public, For having 
axked Vertue whether he thought it a picture of Milton, and Vertue 
peremptorily anſwering in the negative, Peck replied, © Pl have a 
« ſcraping from it, however; and let poſterity ſettle the difference.“ 
Befides, in this picture the left hand is on a book, lettered PARADISE 
Losr,” But Peck ſuppoſes the age about twenty five, when Milton 
had never thought of that poem or ſubject. Peck mentions a head 
done by Milton himſelf on board : but it does not appear to be au- 
thenticated. The Richardſons, and next the Tonſons, had the ad- 
mirable crayon-drawing above-mentioned, done by Faithorne, the 
delt likeneſs extant, and for which Milton ſate at the age of fixty two. 
About the year 1725, Vertue carried this drawing, with other reputed 
engravings and paintings of Milton, to Milton's favourite daughter 
Deborah, a very ſenſible woman, who died the wife of Abraham 
: | 222 Clarke 
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Clarke à weaver in Spitalfields, in 1727, aged 76. He contrived to 
have them brought into the room as if by accident, while he was con- 
verſing with her. At ſeeing the drawing, taking no notice of the reſt, 
ſhe ſuddenly cried out in great ſurpriſe, O Lord, that is the piBure 
of my father ! How came you by it ? Aud ſtroking down the Hair of her 
forchead, added, Ju /o my father wore his hair, She was very like 
Milton, This head by Faithorne, was etched by Richardſon the fa- 
ther about 1734, With the addition of a laurel-crown to help the 
propriety of the motto, It is before the ExyLanaTorY Norzs on 
the Pazapise LosT, by the Richardſons, Lond, 1734. 8vo. The 
buſts prefixed to Milton's PRxosz-worxs by Birch, 1738, and by 
Baron 17453, are engraved by Vertue from a bad drawing made 
J. Richardſon, after an original caſt in plaiſter about fifty, Of this 
caſt Mr. Hollis gave a drawing by Cipriani to Speaker Onſlow, in 
1759. It was executed, perhaps on the publication of the Derzx4510, 
by one Pierce an artiſt of ſome note, the ſame who did the marble 
buſt of fir Chriſtopher Wren in the Bodleian library, or by Abraham 
Simon. Mr. Hollis bought it of Vertue, It has been remodelled in 
wax by Goſſet. Richardſon the father alſo engraved this buſt, for 
The Pozus and CriTiCal Essays of S. Say, 1754. 4to. The 
"drawings, as well as engravings, of Milton by Cipriani, are many, 
There is a drawing of our author by Deacon: it is taken from a 
| f. impreſſion on wax of à ſeal by Thomas Simon, Cromwell's 
chief mint-maſter, firſt in the hands of Mr. Yeo, afterwards of Mr, 
Hollis. This, a profile, has been lately engraved by Ryland, Mr. 
Hollis had a ſmall ſteel puncheon of Milton's head, a full front, for 
a (cal or ring, by the ſame T. Simon, who did many more of Milton's 
party, in the ſame way. The medal of Milton ſtruck by Tanner, for 
auditor Benſon, is after the old plaiſter-buſt, and Faithorne's crayon- 
piece, chiefly the latter. So is the marble buſt in the Abbey, by 
Ryſbrack, 1737. Scheemaker's marble buſt, for Dr. Mead, and 
bought at his ſale by Mr. Duncombe, was profeſſedly and exact) 
copied from the plaiſter-buſt. Faithorne's is the moſt common repre- 
ſentation of Milton's head. Either that, or the Onflow picture, are 
the heads in Bentley's, and Tickell's, and Newton's editions. All by 
Vertue. Milton's daughter Deborah abovementioned, the daughter 
of his firſt wife, and his amanuenſis, told Vertue, that her father 
„ was of a fair complexion, a little red in his cheeks, and light brown 
« Jank hair,” Letter to Mr. Chriftian, ut ſupr. MS, Brit. Muſ. 

It is diverting enough, that M. Vandergucht engraved for Tonſon's 
edition, 1713, a copy of Marſhall's print 1645, with his own name 
and the accompaniment of this Greek inſcription, an unperceived 
reflection on himſelf, I am not ſure, if Vertue has not fallen into the 
ſame unlucky miſtake, 

Since theſe imperfe& and haſty notices were thrown together, fir 

| Joſhua Reynolds has purchaſed a picture of Milton, for one hundred 

guineas, It was brought to fir Joſhua laſt ſummer by one Mr. Hunt, 

a printſeller and pifture-dealer, who bought it of a broker; 1 * 
5 ro 


1 I E NM 5% 
Ad Salſill um, Poetam Romanum, egrotantem * . 


S$ScAZONTES. SS .. 


Muſa greſſum quæ volens trahis claudum, * 
Vulcanioque tarda gaudes inceſſu, * 


Nec ſentis illud in loco minus gratum, 


| N * 
Quam cum decentes flava DEiope ſuras | 


broker does not know the perſon of whom he had it. The portrait is 
dreſſed in black, with a band ; and the painter's mark and date are 
« $, C. 1653.” This is written on the back. This picture belonged 
« to Deborah Milton, who was her father's amanuenſis: at her death 
« was fold to fir W. Dayenant's family. It was painted by Mr, 
Samuel Cooper who was painter to Oliver Cromwell, at the time 
„Milton was Latin Secretary to the Protector. The painter and poet 
« were near of the ſame age; Milton was born in 1608, and died in 
'« 1674, and Cooper was born in 1609, and died in 1672, and were 
* companions and friends till death parted them. Several encouragers 
« and lovers of the fine arts at that time wanted this picture z parti- 
« eularly, Lord Dorſet, John Somers eſquire, fir Robert Howard, 
« Dryden, Atterbury, Dr. Aldrich, and Sir John Denham,” Lord 
Dorſet was probably the lucky man ; for this ſeems to be the very 
iture for which, as I have before obſerved, Vertue wiſhed Prior to 
teh in lord Dorſet's collection. Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſays, © The 
picture is admirably painted, and with ſuch: a character of nature, 
that I am perfectly ſure it was.a ftriking likeneſs. I have now 
« a diſtint idea of the Countenance of Milton, which cannot be 
got from any of the other pictures that I have ſeen, It is per- 
« fectly preſerved, which ſhews that it has been ſhut up in ſome 
« drawer ; if it had been expoſed to the light, the colours would 
long before this have vaniſhed.” 1 


* Giovanni Salfilli had complimented Milton at Rome in a Latin 
tetraſtich, for bis Greek, Latin, and Italian poetry, Milton, in return, 
ſent theſe elegant Scazontes to Salfilli when indiſpoſed. | 

1. O Muſa greſſum que voltes trabis clandum,) Mr. Bowle here cites 
Angelinus Gazzus, a dutch poet, in PIA HILARAIA. Antv.1629. p. 79. 

Subclaudicante tibia redi, Scazon. 5 

4. Quam cum decentes flava Deiope, &c.] As the Muſes ſing about 
the altar of Jupiter, in It Pens. v. 47. This pagan theology is p- 

in PARap1ss Los r, of the angels. B. v. 161. ” 
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Alternat aureum ante Junonis lectum; 5 Pyt 
Adeſdum, et hæc sis verba pauca Salſillo Lib 
Refer, Camcena noſtra cui tantum eſt cordi, (Que 
; Quamque ille magnis prætulit immerito divis. Col 
"Hzc ergo alumnus ille Londini Milto, diqt 
Diebus hiſce qui ſuum linquens nidum, 10 Ley 
Polique tractum, peſſimus ubi ventorum, dic 
Insfanientis impotenſque pulmonis, Vic 
Pernix anhela ſub Jove exercet flabra, Ipſe 
Venit feraces Itali ſoli ad glebas, Nui 
Viſum ſuperba cognitas urbes fama, 15 dua 
Viroſque, doctæque indolem juventutis. Tui 
Tibi optat idem hic fauſta multa, Salſille, 5 
HFabitumque feſſo corpori penitus ſanum; by E. 
Cui nunc profunda bilis infeſtat renes, 8 
Præcordiiſque fixa damnoſum ſpirat; a: 7 
Nec id pepercit impia, quod tu Romano % 
Tam cultus ore Leſbium condis melos. > 
- HON dulce divum munus, O Salus, Hebes 160 
| Germana! Tuque Phœbe morborum terror, * 
And ee eee ee night, Nom 
| CIRCLE his THRONE rejoycing, ——— hey 
23. O dulce divum munus, Kc. ] I know not any finer modern Latin — 
lyric poetry, than from this verſe to the end. The cloſe which is five: 
diigreſſional, but naturally riſes from the ſubjeR, is perfectly antique. it wh 


Pythone 


"Rad 


WET © 


Pythone cæſo, five tu magis Pzan 4 2 5 
Libenter audis, hic tuus ſacerdos eſt. 
Querceta Fauni, voſque rore vinoſo 
Colles benigni, mitis Evandri ſedes, 
Siquid ſalubre vallibus frondet veſtris, 
Levamen ægro ferte certatim vati. 30 
vic ille, charis redditus rurſum Muſis, 1 
Vicina dulci prata mulcebit cantu. 

Ipſe inter atros emirabitur lucos 

Numa, ubi beatum degit otium æternum, 

duam reclinis ſemper Ægeriam ſpectans. 35 
Tumiduſque et ipſe Tibris, hinc delinitus, 


27, Querceta Fauni, &c.) Faunus was one of the deities brought 
by Evander into Latium, according to Ovid, FasT. B. v. 99. This is 
a poetical addreſs to Rome. 

28, —— Mitis Evanari ſedes.) The epithet MiT1s is finely charac- 
teriſtic of Evander. | g 

33. Ipſe inter atros emirabitur lucos, &c.] Very near the city of Rome, 
in the middle of a gloomy grove, is a romantic cavern with a ſpring, 
where Numa is fabled to have received the Roman laws from his wife 
Egeria, one of Diana's Nymphs. The grove was called nemus Arici- 
wm, and ſometimes Lucus Egeriæ et Camenarum, and the ſpring Fon: 
geri. See Ovid's FasT. iii. 275. And when Numa died, Egeria 
my to have retired hither, to lament his death. Ovid, META, xv. 

Nam conjux, urbe relicta, 
Vallis Ariciniz denſis latet abdita ſylvis, &c. 


On theſe grounds Milton builds the preſent beautiful fiction, that 
Numa ſtill living in this dark grove in the perpetual contemplative 
enjoyment of his Egeria, from thence will liſten with wonder to the 
poetry of the neighbouring bard. This place is much frequented in 
ſultry weather by the people of Rome, as a cool retreat, See Mont- 
fue, Dar, ITAL, e. zi. p. 152. edit. 1702, Milton might have viſited 
it while at Rome, 


Spei 
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| Spei favebit annuæ colonorum: 
Nec in ſepulchris ibit obſefſum reges, 


Nimium ſiniſtro laxus irruens loro: Joa 
Sed fræna melius temperabit undarum, 40 8 
# i 
Aduſque curvi ſalſa regna Portumni. Þ 
38. Nec in fepulthris whit obſe * rege. 2. 
| Nimium ſiniſtro Iaxus irraens Foy This was Horace" s inunds/ 0 
tion of the Tiber. Op L. i. ii. 18. 
Vous et SINISTRA | | t1 
Labitur ripa, — | 
For the left ſide, being | on a declivity, was ſoon overflowed, See 
4 ibid, v. 15. 
| Ire dejectum nnn Regis. 
t La 
Pp 


MANSUS. 


3 * 
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M ANS Us .. 


Joannes Baptiſta Man ſus, Marchio Villenſis, vir in- 
genii laude, tum literarum ſtudio, nec non et bellica 
virtute, apud Italos clarus in primis eſt. Ad quem 
Torquati Taſi Dialogus extat de Amicitia ſeriptusz 
erat enim Taſſi amiciſſimus; ab quo etiam inter 
Campanie principes celebratur, in illo poemate cui 
titulus GERUSALEMME CONQUISTATA, Ab. ac. 


Fra cayalier magnanimi, & corteſi, 
Riſplende il Manſo, —- 


I: authorem Neapoli commorantem ſumma benevolentia 

proſecutus eft, multaque ei detulit humanitatis of 
fia. Ad hunc itaque hoſpes ille anteguam ab ea 
urbe diſcederet, ut ne ingratum ſe oftenderet, boc 


carmen mit. | 


A C quoque, Manſe, tuz meditantur carmina | 
laudi 
Pierides, tibi, Manſe, choro notiſſime Phœbi; 
Quandoquidem ille alium haud æquo eſt dignatus 


honore, 5 


At Naples Milton was introduced to Giovanni Battiſta Manſo, 
marquis of Villa. See PRost-works, vol. ii. 3 32. Milton at leavin 
Naples ſent this poem to Manſo. He was a nobleman of Jiſtinguiſhed 
rank and fortune, had ſupported a military character with high repu- 
lation, of unblemiſhed morals, a polite ſcholar, a celebrated writer, 


and an univerſal patron. It was among his chief honours, that he had 
| been. 


9 
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Poſt Galli cineres, et Mecznatis Hetruſci. 
Tu quoque, fi noſtræ tantum valet aura Camcene, 
Victrices hederas inter, lauroſque ſedebis. 5 
Te pridem magno felix concordia Taſſo 
Junxit, et æternis inſcripſit nomina chartis ; 
Mox tibi dulciloquum non inſcia Muſa Marinum 
Tradidit; ille tuum dici ſe gaudet alumnum, 10 


been the friend of Taſſo: and this cireumſtance, above all other, 
muſt have made Milton ambitious of his acquaintance. He is not only 
complimented by name in the twentieth Canto of the GERUSATEuut, 
but Taſſo addreſſed his Dialogue on Friendſhip to Manſo, II Manso, 
4 overo Dell Amicitia. Dialogo del Sig. Torquato T'asso. Al molte 
« jlluſtre Sig, Giovanni Battiſta Manso. In Napoli, Appreſſo Gio, la- 
4% como Carlino, et Antonio Pace, 1596.” In quarto. Beſide a De- 
dication expreſſing the ſincereſt regard and attachment, five Sonnets 
from Taſſo to Manſo are prefixed, and Manſo is one of the interlo- 
cutors. Manſo in return wrote the Life of Taſſo, publiſhed in 1621. 
And, as it here ſeems, of Marino. Hence our author, v. 18. 


Nec ſatis hoc viſum eſt in uT&UMQuUE, et nec pia ceſſant 
Officia in tumulo; cupis integros rapere Oreo, 

Qua potes, atque avidas Parcarum eludere leges : 
AMBORUM genus, et varia ſub forte peractam 

Deſcribis vitam, moreſque, et dona Minervæ, &c. 


Among Manſo's other works, are, ErocaLliia, in Ven, 1628.“ In 
twelve Dialogues. And I Paradoſſi, 1608.” He died in 1645, aged $4. 
1. Hæc guogue, Manſe, tuæ meditaniur carmina, &c.] Becauſe he had 
already been celebrated by many poets. Quadrio ſays, by more 
than fifty. | / | 
4+ Gallus the poet, and Mecenas, were both of the Etruſcan race, 
was Manſo. | | 

6. See the ſame verſe ad PaTrEM, 102. 

10, — le tuum dici ſe gaudet alumnum.) Marino cultivated poetry 
in the academy of the Oriost, of which Manſo was one of the 
founders, Hither he was ſent by the Muſe, who was non in/cia, not 
ignorant of his poetical abilities and inclinations, &c, For at fit, 
againſt his will, his father had put him to the law. 


Dum 


Du! 


Ille 


Vid 
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Dum canit Aſſyrios divum prolixus amores; 
Mollis et Auſonias ſtupefecit carmine nymphas. 
Ille itidem moriens tibi ſoli debita vates | 
Offa, tibi ſoli, ſupremaque vota reliquit: 
Nec manes pietas tua chara fefellit amici; 15 
Vidimus arridentem operoſo ex ære poetam. 
Nec ſatis hoc viſum eſt in utrumque, et nec pia ceſſant 
Officia in tumulo; cupis integros rapere Orco, - 
Qua potes, atque avidas Parcarum eludere leges: 
Amborum genus, et varia ſub ſorte peractam 20 
Deſcribis vitam, moreſque, et dona Minervæ T3548, 


11. Dum canit Aſſyrios divum prolixus amores.] The allufion is to 
Marino's poem IL. Apoxe, prolix enough if we confider its ſubject ; 
and in other reſpects ſpun out to an unwarrantable length. 

16. Vidimus arridentem operoſo ex ære pactam.] Marino's monument 
at Naples erected by Manſo. But the Academy of the Humor15sT1 are 
ſaid, in Marino's epitaph, to have been the chief contributors, 

Taſſo was buried, in 1595, in the church of the monaſtery of ſaint 
Onufrius at Rome; and his remains were covered, by his own deſire, 
only with a plain ſtone. Cardinal Cynthio whom he made his heir, 
ſoon afterwards propoſed to build a ſplendid tomb to his memory; but 
the deſign never was carried into execution, Manſo, to whom he be- 
queathed only his picture, and to whom he had committed ſome di- 
reftions about his funeral, coming from Naples to Rome about 1605, 
and finding not ſo much as his name inſcribed on the ſtone under 
which he was laid, offered to erect a ſuitable monument, but was not 
permitted. However, he procured this ſimple but expreſſive inſcription 
to be engraved on the ſtone, TorRQuaTi Tass1 oss A. At length the 
monument which now appears, was given by Cardinal Bevilaqua, of an 
illuſtrious family of Ferrara. | | | 

For a more particular account of the very ſingular attentions and 
honours which Marino received from, Manſo, the reader is referred to 
the Italian Lirz..of Marino, by F. Ferrari, publiſhed at Venice in 
1633. 4to. At the end of Marino's SrRACE DE OLI INNOCENTI, 
and other poems. See p. 68, 82. 89. 90. Marind died at Naples in 


1625, aged fifty fix. 
"= 4 A Emulus 
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| Emulus illius, Mycalen qui natus ad altam, 
Rettulit Zolit vitam facundus Homeri. 
Ergo ego te, Clius et magni nomine Phœbi, 
Manſe pater, jubeo longum ſalvere per ævum, 25 
Miſſus Hyperboreo juvenis peregrinus ab axe. 
Nec tu longinquam bonus aſpernabare Muſam, 
Quæ nuper gelida vix enutrita ſub Arcto, 
Imprudens Italas auſa eſt volitare per urbes. 

Nos etiam in noſtro modulantes flumine eygnos 30 
Credimus obſcuras noctis ſenſiſſe per umbras, 

Qua Thameſis late puris argenteus urnis 
Occani glaucos perfundit gurgite crines : 

Quin et in has quondam pervenit Ti rug oras. 


bs FOOTE qui natus ad altam, Kc. Plutarch, who wrote the 
Life of Homer. He was a native of Bzotia, where Mycale is a 
mountain. It is among thoſe famous hills that blazed in Ten 
conflagration, Ovid, M AM. ii. 223. The alluſion is happy, as 
draws with it an implicit compariſon between Taſſo and Homer. 

the epithet facundus, there is much Elegance and propriety. Plutarch 
is the great maſter of antient biography. 

23. See above, EL. i. 23. 


28. Oe nuper gelida, &c,) An inſinuation, that cold climates are 
untricadly to genius. As in Para, L. B. ix. 44. 
— Or cord 
CLiMaTE, or years damp my intended wing, &c. 
Sec Note on EL. vi. 6. 

30. Nos etiam in noftro modulantes flumint tygnos, &c.) We northern 
men are not ſo unpoetical a race. Even we have the melodious ſwan 
on our Thames, &c, 

4. Quin et in bas N I pervenit Tityrus ura. ] Like me too, 
Clabes travelled into Italy, In Spenſer's Paſtorals, Chaucer is con- 


| ftantly called Tir Rus. 
$ed 


Sed neque nos genus incultum, nec inutile Phœbo, 
Qua plaga ſepteno mundi ſulcata 'Trione 36 
Brumalem patitur longa ſub nocte Boòten. 

Nos etiam colimus Phabum, nos munera Phœbo 
Flaventes ſpicas, et lutea mala caniſtris, 
Halantemque crocum, perhibet nifi vana vetuſtas, 
Miſimus, et lectas Druidum de gente choreas. 41 
Gens Druides antiqua, facris operata deorum, 
Heroum laudes, imitandaque geſta canebant ; 


Hinc quoties eſto cinguat altaria cantu, 
Delo in herboſa, Graie de more puelle, 45 
Carmmibus lætis memorant Corineida Loxo, 


38. Nos etiam colimus Phabum, &c.] He avails himſelf of a notion 
ſupported by Selden on the PoLYoL Bon, that Apollo was worſhipped 
in Britain. See his Notes on SoxGs, viii. ix, Selden ſuppoſes alſo, 
that the Britiſh Druids invoked Apollo. See the next Note, And 
Spanheim on Callimachus, vol. ii. 492. ſeq. _. | 

41. Mifimus et leftas Druidum de gente choreas.) He infinuates, that 
our Britiſh Druids were poets. As in Lxcipas, v. 53. | 

Where your old Barbs the famous Druids lie. 


The poetical character of the Druids is atteſted by Ceſar, BELL. GALL, 
vi. 4. Magnum numerum verſuum ediſcere dicuntur.“ 

43. Heroum landes, imitandaque geſta canebant.] See almoſt the ſame 
verſe ad PATREM, v. 46. | 

45. — Graiz de more puellæ.] Ovid, METAaM.,u. 711. 

| Illa forte die caſtz de more puellæ, &c. 

46. Our author converts the three Hyperborean Nymphs who ſent 
fruits to Apollo in Delos, into Britiſh goddeſſes, See Callimachus, 
Hymn, DzL. v. 292. 5 

Ours T6, Acht, » tare Exaigyn, 
Ovyarips; Belas, &. — 
Upiſque, et Loxo, et beata Hecarrge, 


Filie Barea, &. | 
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-M atidicamque Upin, cum flavicoma Hecatrge, 
Nuda Caledonio variatas pectora fuco, 


Fortunate ſenex, ergo quacunque per orbem 
Torquati decus, et nomen celebrabitur ingens, go 


Claraque perpetui ſuccreſcet fama Marini ; 
Tu quoque in ora frequens venies, plauſumque 
virorum, 


Et parili carpes iter immortale aw. | 

Dicetur tum ſponte tuos habitaſſe penates 
Cynthius, et famulas veniſſe ad limina Muſas : 5; 
At non ſponte domum tamen idem, et regis adivit 


* 


Milton here calls Callimachus's Loxo, CokixEISs, from Corineus a 
Corniſh giant: and ſuppoſes, that the naked boſoms of theſe three 
Nymphs were tinged with Caledonian or Pictiſn woad, Some writers 
hold, that Britain, or rather that part of it called Scotland, was the 
fertile region of the Hyperborei. | 

52. Tu quoque in ora frequens venies, planſumgue v virorum. J So Proper- 
tius, as Mr. Bowle obſerves, 111. ix. 32. 
VEVIEs TU QUOQUE IN ORA VIRUM. 
This aſſociation of immortality is happily inferred. 


56. At non ſponte dimum tamen, &c.) Apollo, being driven from 
heaven, kept the cattle of king Admetus in Theſſaly, who had enter- 
tained Hercules. This was in the neighbourhood of the river Peneus, 
and of mount Pelion, inhabited by Chiron. It has never been ob- 


ſerved, that the whole context is a manifeſt imitation of a ſublime. 


Chorus i in the ALcgsT1s of Milton's favourite Greek dramatiſt, Euri- 
pides, v. 58 1. ſeq. 

Tse 10. 2 2 Hue 

Evnvgas Armut 

"HElugr you ery? 

"Eran dt cle. undeve¹e 

E, d rug, 

AA die xNνινν 

Beraitae. coe. ego 

Hotter ras ù t is. 


NU 7 


Rura Pheretiadz, cœlo fugitivus Apollo "IS 

Ille licet magnum Alciden ſuſceperat hoſpes; 
Tantum ubi clamoſos placuit vitare bubulcos, 
Nobile manſueti ceſſit Chironis in antrum, 60 


: Dor el imroitauverls xn fe- 
wy Bana Tv Auyxisy 
ECA N, r ONRv- 
05 vamey, Meovrwy 
A Pons iA 
Exeęcbri el api ray xiddgas 
Oele, en gry 
Nebęos, viixepewr wigew 
Baerso” i oven A, 
xai ge. [OAT . 
Te quogue [ dumus Admeti] Pythins 
Bonus lyræ magifter Apollo 
Dignatus eft habitare ; 
Et ſuſtinuit opilio tuis 
In paſcuis fieri, 
Per obliquos colles, * 
Canens tuis pecudilus 
Paſtorales bymenæos. 
Et fimul paſcebantur eblectatione carminum 
Maculoſæ lynces. 
Toit autem, linguens Othryum 
Saltum, honum 
Fulva cobors. | 
Saltavit autem circa tuam citbaram, 
O Pbæbe, vario-ville-praditus 
 Hinnulus, ſupra alticomas 
Abietes ſaliens levi peat, 
Gaudens læto carmine. 


57. See Ovid, Fas r. ii. 239. 


Cynthius Admeti vaccas paviſſe PHEREAs, &c. 
And Eis r. Herod. Ep. v. 151. Pheretiades occurs more than once 
in Ovid, From Homer, IL. ii. 763. xxiii. 376. 

60. Nobile manſueti ceſfſit Chironis in antrum.] Chiron's cavern was 
ennobled by the viſits and education of ſages and heroes. Chiron is 
ſtyled man/uetus, becauſe, although one of the Centaurs, and the in- 
habitant of a cave in a mountain, he excelled in learning, wiſdom, 


and the moſt humane virtues, Or, he may be called manſuetus, either 


on account of his mildneſs as a teacher, or his hoſpitality to 3 
i 
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Irriguos inter ſaltus, frondaſque tecta, 
Peneium prope rivum: ibi ſzpe ſub ilice nigra, 
Ad citharæ ſtrepitum, blanda prece vietus amici, 
Exilii duros lenibat voce labores. 

Tum neque ripa ſuo, barathro nec fixa ſub imo 65 
Sara ſtetere loco; nutat Trachinia ropes, 


Ibid. — Chironis in amn. a.] The end of a verſe in Ovid, Ma rau. 
iii. 631. 
| 64 Exilii duros lenibat voce labores. ] Ovid ſays, that he ſoothed the 
anxieties of love, not of baniſhment, with his muſic : and it is related, 
or implied, by Tibullus, and others, that he was enamoured of Ad- 
metus when a boy, or the grandſon of an elder Admetus, Ovid, 
METam. ii. 684, _ 

Dumque awor eſt curæ, dum te tua fiſtula mulcet. 


See alſo Eis T. Hzro1D. Ep. v. 151. Fs r. ii. 239. Callimachuy 
more expreſs]y, Hymn, Aror r. v. 49- 
— Ex ApPgvoi Laryiridas | #rpi@6y inTss, 
HN is b iger xtxavpires AdferToO, ; 
Juxta Amphryſum pavit jugales equos, 
Inflammatus amore impuberis Admeti. 


But Milton uniformly follows Euripides, who love that Apollo was 
unwillingly forced into the ſervice of Admetus by Jupiter, for * 
killed the Cyclopes, AL cs r. v. 6. Thus, v. 56. 


At non 8yoNTE domum tamen idem, &c, —— 


The very circumſtance which introduces this fine compliment and 
digreſſion. 


65. Tum * ride ſuo, &c.] The bank of the river Peneus, juſt 
mentioned, 

66. Natat 7. rachinia rupes.] Mount Oeta, connected with the 
mountains, Pelion in which was Chiron's cave, and Othrys mentioned 
In the paſſage juſt cited from Euripides. See Ovid, MgTam.vii.353- 
But with no impropriety, Milton might here mean Pelion by the 
Trachinian rock ; which, with the reſt, had immania pondera filvas, and 
which Homer calls tive, Henchſum. Its Orni are alſo twice 
mentioned by V. Flaccus, Arcon. B. i. = Quantum Peliacas in 
23 vicerat oxnos,” Again, B. ii. 6, © Jamque fretis ſummas 

*« zquatum Pelion o&nos.” | 


Nec 
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Nec ſentit ſolitas, immania pondera, filvas ; i 
Emotæque ſuis properant de collibus orni, 
Mulcenturque hovo maculoſi carmine lynces. 
Diis dilecte ſenex, te Jupiter æquus oportet 70 
Naſcentem, et miti luſtracit lumine Phe@bus, . .. 
Atlantiſque nepos; neque enim, niſi charus ab ortu 
Diis ſuperis, poterit magno faviſſe poetæ. 
Hinc longeva tibi lento ſub flore ſenetus ._ _ 
Vernat, et Aſonios lucratur vivida fuſos; 75 
Nondum deciduos ſervans tibi frontis honores, 
Ingeniumque yigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 
O mihi ſi mea ſors talem concedat amicum, 
Phebzos decoraſſe viros qui tam bene norit, 
Siquando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, 80 
Arturumque etiam ſub terris bella moventem ! 


72. Atlantiſque nepos, ——=) See De ID. Pra Tro. Note on v. 27. 
Mercury is the god of eloquence. | 
73. —— Magus faviſſe poctæ.] The great poet Taſſo. Or a - 
poet like your Res 440. Either eule ſhews Milton's high idea of 
the author of the GzxrusaLEMME. 
74. — Lento ſub flore ſenectus | 
Vernat, &c.] There is much elegance in ente Jab fore. I ob- 
ject to vernat ſeneftus, | N 
79. Phabecs decoraſſe vires, 7 Phebens is lntirely an Ovidian 
epithet, As, „ PhotBata lyra.” Eris. HEOf D. xvi. 180.“ PHOE- 
ais ſortibus.“ Mer am, iii. 130. And in numerous other places. 
dee above, El. vii. 46. | | 
80. Si quando indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, | 
Arturumgue etiam ſub terris bella moventem, &c.] The indigene 


reges are the antient kings of Britain. This was the ſubject for an epic 
- poem 
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Aut dicam invictæ ſociali fœdere menſæ 
Magnanimos heroas ; et, O modo ſpiritus adſit, 
Frangam Saxonicas Britonum ſub Marte phalanges ! 
Tandem ubi non tacitæ permenſus tempora vitæ, 
Annorumque ſatur, cineri ſua jura relinquam, _ 
Ille mihi lecto madidis aſtaret ocellis, on 
Aſtanti ſat erit & dicam, ſim tibi cure 8 
Ille meos artus, liventi morte ſolutos, 
Curaret parva componi molliter urna: 90 


poem that firſt occupied the mind of Milton, See the ſame idea re. 
peated in EITATH. Damon, v. 162. King Arthur, after his death, 
was ſuppoſed to be carried into the ſubterraneous land of Faetie or of 
Spirits, where he {till reigned as a king, and whence he was to return 
into Britain, to renew the Round Table, conquer all his old enemies, 
and reeſtabliſh his throne, He was therefore, ETIAu movens bella jub 
terris, STILL meditating wars under the earth. The impulſe of his 
attachment to this ſubje was not intirely ſuppreſſed : it produced his 
Hiſtory of Britain. By the expreſſion, revocabo in carmina, the poet 
means, that theſe antient kings, which were once the themes of the 
Britiſh bards, ſhould now again be celebrated in verſe. 

Milton in his Cnuxen- GOVERNMENT, Written 1641, ſays, that 
after the example of Taſſo, it haply would be no raſhneſs, from an 
«* equal diligence and inclination, to preſent the like offer in one of 
% our OWN ANCIENT STORIES,” PrROSE-WORKS, i. 60. It is poſlible 
that the advice of Manſo, the friend of Taſſo, might determine our 
poet to a deſign of this kind, 

82, — Sociali fædere menſæ, &c.] The knights, or aſſociated 
champions, of king Arthur's Round Table. 

84. The fabulous exploits of the Britiſh Arthur againſt the Saxons. 
90. —— Parva componi molliter urna.] I take this opportunity of 
obſerving, that Milton's biographers have given no clear or authentic 
account of the place of his interment, Ve died of the gout at his 
houſe in Bunhill-fields, about the tenth day of November, 1674, not 
| 2 ſixty ſix. His burial is thus entered in the Regiſter of Saint 

iles's Cripplegate. John Melton, gentleman. Conſumption, Chan- 


cel. 12 Nov. 1674.” I learn from Aubrey's manuſeript, * x 
7 5 „ buric 
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Forſitan et noſtros ducat de marmore vultus, 
Nectens aut Paphia myrti aut Parnaſſide lauri 
Fronde comas, at ego ſecura pace quieſcam. 
Tum quoque, ſi qua fides, fi, præmia certa bonorum, 
Ipſe ego cælicolum ſemotus in æthera divum, gg 
Quo labor et mens pura vehunt, atque ignea virtus, 


a buried at the upper end in 8. Gyles Cripple-gate chancell, Mem. 


« His Stone is now, 1681, removed ; for about two years ſince, the 
«two ſteppes to the Communion-table were rayſed. I gheſſe Jo. 
«Speed and he lie together.” Hearne has very fignificantly remarkey, 
that Milton was buried in the ſame church in which Oliver Cromwell 
was married. Colt, MSS. vol. 143 p. 155. He was interred 
near his father's grave, who died very ud in 1647, Fenton, about 
the year 1725, ſearching in this church for Milton's monument, 
found a ſmall ſtone, traditionally ſuppoſed to have denoted the place 
of his interment : but the ſexton ſaid, that no inſcription had ; 
legible for more than forty years. This ſure, ſays Fenton, could 
never have happened in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, unleſs the epitaph 
had been induſtriouſly eraſed : and that ſuppoſition carries with it 
* { much inhumanity, that I think we ought to believe it was not 
« erected to his memory.” Whether it was or not, no man's epitaph 
was more likely to be defaced, although no man's ought to have 


been more inviolably and reſpectfully preſerved. Toland, in Milton's 


Life, written in 1698, ſays, that he was buried in the Chancel of this 
church, (where the piety of his admirers will ſhortly eret a monu- 
ment becoming his worth, and the encouragement of letters in King 
„William's reign.” But this deſign was never executed. In the 
Surveys of London, publiſhed about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, and later, Milton is ſaid to be buried in the Chancel of this 
church, but without any monument. | 
92. Nefens aut Paphia myrti ant Parnaſſide lauri 
Fronde comas, —)] S0 aD PATREM, v. 16. 

Et nemoris laureta facri Parxass1Des umbræ. 
Ovid, Mara. xi. 165. 8 

Ille caput flavum lauro Parnass1De vinctus. 
Virgil's epithet is Paxnas81ys. In the text, he joins the Myrtle 
and the Laurel, as in LyciDas, v. 1. | 8 

Yet once more, O ye LaureLs, and once more, 


| 


Ye MyxrTLEs brown, &c, —— 


4 B Secreti 
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| Secreti hæc aliqua mundi de parte videbo, 
Quantum fata ſinunt : et tota mente ſerenum 
| Ridens, purpureo ſuffundar Iumine vultus, 
Et ſimul æthereo plaudam mihi lætus Olympo. 100 


EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS. 


ARGUMENT N. 


Thyrfis et Damon ejuſdem viciniæ paſtores, eadem 


Audia ſequuti, a pueritia amici erant, ut qui plu- 
rinum. Thyrfis animi cauſa prefectus peregre de 
obitu Damonis nuncium accepit. Demum poſtea 

| reverſus, et rem ita efſe comperto, ſe, ſuamque 
folitudinem hoc carmine deplorat. Damonis auten 
ſub perſona hic intelligitur Carolus Deodatus ex 
urbe Hetruriæ Luca paterno genere oriundus, ca- 
tera Anglus; ingenio, doctrina, clariſſimiſque ca- 
teris virtutibus, dum viveret, juvents egregiut. 


I Imerides nymphæ (nam vos et Daphnin et 
| _ Hylan, 
Et plorata diu meminiſtis fata Bionis) 

1. Himerides Nymphe, —) Himera is the famous bucolie river of 
Theocritus, who ſung the death of Daphnis, and the loſs of Hylw. 
Bion, in the next line, was lamented by Moſchus. In the Argument 


of this Paſtoral, ** Rem ita eſe comperte,” Tickell has ignorantly and 
arbitrarily altered comperto to comperiens, He is followed, as uſual, by 


Fenton, 
” Dicite 


in Comvys, 


* 


„„ e 363 
Dicite Sicelicum Thameſina per oppida carmen: 
Quas miſer effudit voces, quæ murmura Thyrſis, 
Et quibus aſſiduis exereuit antra querelis, 5 
Fluminaque, fonteſque vagos, nemorumque receſſus; 
Dum ſibi præreptum queritur Damona, neque altam 
Luctibus exemit noctem, loca ſola pererrans. 8 
Et jam bis viridi ſurgebat culmus ariſta, 

Et totidem flavas numerabant horrea meſſes, 10 


Ex quo ſumma dies tulerat Damona ſub umbras, 


Nec dum aderat Thyrſis; paſtorem ſcilicet illum 
Dulcis amor Muſez Thuſca retinebat in urbe : 

Aſt ubi mens expleta domum, pecoriſque relicti 
Cura vocat, ſimul aſſueta ſeditque ſub ulmo, 15 
Tum vero amiſſum tum denique ſentit amicum, 
Cœpit et immenſum fie exonerare dolorem. 

lte domum ĩmpaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni | 
Hei mihi! que terris, que dicam numina cœlo, 
Poſtquam te immiti rapuerunt funere, Damon | 20 
Siccine nos linquis, tua fic fine nomine virtus 
Ibit, et obſcuris numero ſociabitur umbris ? 

At non ille, animas virga qui dividit aurea, 


13. Thyrſis, or Milton, was now at Florence. It is obſervable, 
that he gives this name to the Spirit, aſſuming the habit of a ſhepherd, 
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Ita elit, dignumque tui te ducat in agmen, 24 
Ignavumque procul pecus arceat omne ſilentum. 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Quicquid erit, certe niſi me lupus ante videbit, 
Indeplorato non comminuere ſepulchro, ; 
Conſtabitque tuus tibi honos, longumque vigebit 
Inter paſtores: Illi tibi vota ſecundo 30 
Solvere poſt Daphnin, poſt Daphnin dicere laudes, 
Gaudebunt, dum rura Pales, dum Faunus amabit: 
Si quid id eſt, priſcamque fidem coluiſſe, piumque, 
Palladiaſque artes, ſociumque habuiſſe canorum. 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hæc tibi certa OG tibi erunt hæc premia, - 
Damon, Al 0; 2x YO 
At mihi quid tandem fiet de, quis „ ni fidus 
Hzrebit lateri comes, ut tu ſæpe ſolebas 
Frigoribus duris, et per loca fœta pruinis, 


. 


* | = | 
28. Indeplorato non comminuere ſepulebro.] Ovid, TRISr. iti, iii. 45 
Sed fine funeribus caput hoc, fine honore ſepulchri, 
InDEPLORATUM barbara 9 teget ? 


Me rau. xi. 670. 
: — Nec me 
InDEPLORATUM ſub inania Tartara mitte. 


And in the Is1s, v. 166. 
Nec tibi continget funus, laerymæque tuorum; 
. InvEPLORATUM projiciere caput. 


Ste Note on Lrerp. v. 14. 


* | | aut 


Aut rapido ſub ſole, ſiti morientibus herbis ? 40 


diye opus in magnos fuit eminus ire leones 


Aut avidos terrere lupos præſepibus altis; 
Quis fando ſopire diem, cantuque ſolebit ? 


Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
pectora cui credam ? quis me lenire docebit 45 


Mordaces curas, quis longam fallere noctem 

Duleibus alloquiis, grato cum ſibilat igni _ 

Molle pyrum, et nucibus ſtrepitat focus, at malus 
_ Auſter R a 

Miſcet cuncta foris, et deſuper intonat ulmo ? 

Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Aut zſtate, dies medio dum vertitur axe, 51 
Cum, Pan zſculea ſomnum capit abditus umbra, . 
Et repetunt ſub aquis fibi nota ſedilia nymph, 
Paſtoreſque latent, ſtertit ſub ſepe colonus ; _ 


Quis mihi blanditiaſque tuas, quis tum mihi riſus, 


Cecropioſque ſales referet, cultoſque lepores ? 56 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni, 


/ 


46. See Note on SonnerT, xx. 3. And Er. vi. 12. 


52. In Theocritus, the ſhepherds are afraid to wake Pan who con- 


tantly ſleeps in the middle of the day, IDYLL. i. 16. See alſo 
Fletcher, Farrar, SHEPHERD, A. i. S. i. vol. iii. p. 107, Who imj- 
tates Theocritus, without ſeeing the ſuperſtition annexed to the time 
01 noon, 

Leſt the great Pan do awake, 

That ſleeping lies in a deep glade 

Under a broad beech's ſhade, 


At 


* 
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At jam ſolus agros, jam paſcua ſolus oberro, 
Sicubi ramoſz denſantur'valljbus umbre ; 
Hic ſerum expecto; ſupra caput imber et Eurus 


Ke Triſte ſonant, fractæque agitata crepuſcula ſylvz, 


Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni, 
Heu quam culta mihi prius arva procacibus herbis 
Involvuntur, et ipſa ſitu ſeges alta fatiſcit! 


Innuba neglecto marceſcit et uva racemo, be 


Nee myrteta juvant; ovium quoque tædet, at ille 


Meœrent, inque ſuum convertunt ora magiſtrum, 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni, 


Tityrus ad corylos vocat, Alpheſibœus ad ornos, 
Ad falices Aegon, ad flumina pulcher Amyntas, 70 
Hie gelidi fontes, hic illita gramina muſco, 

« Hic Zephyri, hic placidas interſtrepit arbutus 
die undas; 
Iſta canunt ſurdo, frutices ego niQtus abibam. 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non yacat, agni, 
| Mopſus ad hec, nam me redeuntem forte notarat, 
(Et callebat avium linguas, et fidera Mopſus) 70 
Thytfi,quid hoc? dixit, quæ te coquit improba bilis! 
Aut te perdit amor, aut te male faſcinat aſtrum, 
66.— Ol guogue tædet, at ille 


Mærent, inque ſuum convertunt ora . J So in Lreida, 
v, 125. 


The hungry look up, and are not fed, 
= Saturil 


Vi 
N 


* 


15 
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Saturn grave ſæpe fuit paſtoribus aſtrum, | 8 
Intimaque obliquo figit præcordia plumbo. 80 ; 


Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non yacat, agni. ; 
Mirantur nymphæ, et quid te, Thyrſi, futurum eſt? f 
Quid tibi vis? aiunt, non hæc ſolet eſſe juventæ 
Nubila frons, oculique truces, vultuſque ſeveri, 
Illa choros, luſuſque leves, et ſemper amorem 85 
jure petit: bis ille miſer qui ſerus amavit. 

Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Venit Hyas, Dryopeque, et filia Baucidis Aegle, 


Dota modos, citharæque ſciens, ſed perdita faſtu; 


Venit Idumanii Chloris vicina fluenti ; 90 

Nil me blanditiæ, nil me ſolantia verba, be 

Nil me, f quid adeſt, moyet, aut ſpes ulla futuri. 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, igni. 


79. Planet-ſtruck by the planet Saturn. See Lrew., v. 138. AR 


cab. v. 52. But why is the influence of this planet more particularly 
fatal to ſhepherds ? Unleſs on account of its coldneſs, It is in gene · 
ral called a noxious ſtar : and Propertius ſays, L. iv. i. 10 ö 
Et oV Saturni ſydus in omne caput. : 
Its melancholy effects are here expreſſed by its wounding the heart 
with an arrow of lead. -And perhaps our author had a concealed allu- 


fion to this Saturnine Lead, in making his Mer ancnoLy the daughter 
of Saturn, IL Pens. v. 43. 


With-a ſad LEADvEN downward caſt, &c. 


89. Docta modes, citbarægue ſciens. ——) Horace, Op. iii. ix. 9 
Dulces dota modos, et citharz ſciens. 


90. The river Chelmer in Eſſex is called Ivumanivn PLUENTUM, 


near its influx into Black-water bay, N * this hd Portus 


lizmanins, 


Hei 
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Hei mihi quam ſimiles ludunt per prata juvenci, 
Omnes unanimĩ ſecum fibi lege ſodales, 9 5 


Nec magis hunc alio quiſquam ſecernit amicum 
De grege, fic denſi veniunt ad pabula thoes, 
Inque vicem hirſuti paribus junguntur onagri ; 
Lex eadem pelagi, deſerto in littore Proteus 
Agmina Phocarum numerat, viliſque volucrum 100 
Paſſer habet ſemper quicum ſit, et omnia circum 
Farra libens volitat, ſero ſua tecta reviſens, 

| Quem fi ſors letho objecit, ſeu milvus adunco 
Fata tulit roſtro, ſeu ſtravit arundine foſſor, I 


Protinus ille alium ſocio petit inde volatu. 10; 


Nos durum genus, et diris exercita fatis _ + 
Gens homines, aliena animis, et pectore diſcors; 
Vix ſibi quiſque parem de millibus invenit unum; 

Aut fi fors dederit tandem non aſpera votis, 
Illum inopina dies qua non ſperaveris hora 110 

Surripit, æternum linquens in ſæcula damnum. 

Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 

Heu quis me ignotas traxit vagus error in oras 

Ire per atreas rupes, Alpemque nivoſam |! 

113. Hen quis me ignotas, &c.] He has parodied a verſe in Virgil“ 

Eclogues, into a very natural and pathetic complaint, Ef gue tans 

fuit Romam, &c. i. 27. And there is much addreſs in the parentheſis 


introducing Virgil, which points out that verſe. 
| Ecquid 
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Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidiſſe ſepultam, 115 
(Quamvis illa foret, qualem dum viſeret olim 4 
Tityrus ipſe ſuas et oves et rura reliquit 3 > nin) 
Ut te tam dulci poſſem caruiſſe ſodale, U 
Poſſem tot maria alta, tot interponere montes, 


Tot ſylvas, tot ſaxa tibi, fluvioſque ſonantes! 120 


Ah certe extremum licuiſſet tangere dextram, 
Et bene compoſitos placide morientis ocellos, 
Et dixiſſe, Vale, noſtri memor ibis ad aſtra | 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Quamquametiam veſtrinunquam meminiſſe pigebit, 
Paſtores Thuſci, Muſis operata juventus, 126 
Hic Charis, atque Lepos; et Thuſcus tu quoque 
Damon, 1 0 
Antiqua genus unde petis Lucumonis ab urbe. 
O ego quantus eram, gelidi cum ſtratus ad Arni 
Murmura, populeumque nemus, qua mollior herba, 
Carpere nunc violas, nunc ſummas carpere myrtos, 
Et potui Lycidz certantem audire Menalcam. 132 
Ipſe etiam tentare auſus ſum, nec puto multum | 
116. ' Quamvis illa foret, Ke. 1 Although Rcme was as fine a city at 
preſent, as when viſited by Tityrus or Virgil, Ec. i. ut ſupr, 
119, He addreſſes the Le e. to Deodate while living, EL. 
iv. 21, Milton, while in Italy, viſited Rome twice. 
128, —— Lucumonis ab urbe,] Luca, or Lucca, an antient city of 


Tuſcany, was founded. by Lucumon or Leumon, an Hetruſcan king, 
dee the firſt Note on EL. i. 


4 C Diſplicui, 
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Diſplicui, nam ſunt et apud me munera veſtra 
Fiſcelle, calathique, et cerea vincla cieutæ: 135 
Quin et noſtra ſuas docuerunt nomina fagos 
Et Datis, et Francinus, erant et vocibus ambo 


137. Et Datis, et Francinus. J Carlo Dati of Florence, with 
whom Milton correſponded after his return to England. In a Latin 
Letter to Pati, dated at London, Apr. 21, 1647, Milton ſpeaks of 
having ſent this poem to Dati, and alſo mentions his intention of ſend- 
ing his book of Latin poems publiſhed two years before, 1645. 
ProsSE-WORKS, vol. ii. 572. Dati has a Latin eulogy prefixed to the 
PoEtmMaATa, edit. 1673. So has Antonio Francini an Italian ode; of 
confiderable merit, | | 

In Burman's SYLLoGE; in à Letter from Cuperus to Heinſius, 
dated 1672, a Carolus Datus is mentioned, ** cyjus eruditionis ſpon. 
„ ſorem habeo librum de viTa Pictor UM.” vol. ii. 671, Again in 
Another from the ſame, dated 1676, his death is mentioned with much 
regret, where he is called vir in Etru/cis preflantiſſimus, and one whole 
boſs would be deeply felt by the learned. ibid. 693. In another, from 
N. Heinſius, dated 1647, he is called “ 3 mihi juvenem,” 
11.193. Again, ibid. 806, 820, 826, 827. In another from the ſame, 
dated 1652, ** Scribit ad me Datus Florentiz in Mediceo codice cx. 
* tare, &c.“ ibid. 294. He correſponds with J. Voſſius in 1647. 
ibid. 573. Voſhus, and others, wiſh him to publiſh Doni' book of In. 
ſcriptions. ibid. 574. ſeq. Spanheim, in 1661, writes to N. Heinſius 
to introduce him to Carlo Dati and other learned men at Florence, 
_ bid. 817. In a Letter from N. Heinſius dated 1676, ** Mors repen- 
* tina Caroli Dati quanto merore me confecerit, vix eſt ut verbis ex- 
« primatur. Ne nunc quidem, cum virum cogito, a lacrymis tem- 
« perare poſſum, &c.”* vol. iv. 409g. See alfo vol. v. 577. 578. In« 
Letter to Chriſtina queen of Sweden dated 1652, from Florence, 
N. Heinſius ſends her an Italian epigram by Dau, which had been 
much applauded, on ber late accident. ibid. 757. Again from the ſame, 
to the ſame, 1652, Hades et hie Caroli Dati Epigramma Etruſcum. 
Eſt autem ille, quod ct alia monui occaſione, magni inter Floren- 
„ tinos Poetas nominis : laudes tuas ſingulari parat poemate.“ Ibid, 


758. See alſo p. 744. 742. 472. 


Mr. Brand accidentally diſcovered on a book-ftall a manuſcript 


which he purchaſed, intitled, La Tixa, by Antonio Malatelti not yet 
enumerated. among Milton's Itallan friends. It is dedicated by the 
author to John Milton while at Florence. Mr. Brand gave it to 
Mr. Hollis, who, in 1758, ſent it togerher with Milton's Wr 


— 
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Et ſtudiis nati, Lydorum ſanguinis ambo. 

Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hæc mihi tum læto dictabat roſcida luna, 140 
Dum ſolus teneros claudebam cratibus hædos. 
Ah quoties dixi, cum te cinis ater habebat, 

Nunc canit, aut lepori nunc tendit retia Damon, 
Vimina nunc texit, varios ſibiĩ quod fit in uſus! 


* in xd and proſe, and his Life by Toland, to the academy 
la Cruſca. | þ 535 | SG 

As a recommendation and a ſpecimen of his abilities, Milton 
ſhewed in Italy, his juvenile Latin Poems, yet unprinted, about 
1639, Cn. Govern. B. ii. Parr. © In the private 'academies of 
« aly, whither I was favoured to reſort, perceiving that ſome trifles 
„ which I had in memory, compoſed at under twenty or thereabout 
" (for the manner is, that every one muſt give a proof of his wit and 
reading there) met with acceptance above what was looked for, and 
other things which I had ſhifted in ſcarcity of books and conveniences 
* to patch up among them, were received with written encomiums, 
„e.“ Pro0sB-WORKS, Vol, i. 54. See the pieces prefixed to the 
Latia Poems, | 

138, — Lyderum ſanguinis ambo.] Of the moſt antient Tuſcan fami- 
lies. The Lydians brought a colony into Italy, whence came the 
Tuſcans. On this origin of the Tuſcans from the Lydians, Horace 
founds the claim of the Tuſcan Mzcenas to a high and illuſtrious 
anceſtry. SAT. i. vi, 1. | on er 

Non quia, Mzcenas, Ly DORUN quicquid ETzusces 
Incoluit fines, nemo GENE#0810k eſt te. N 
See alſo Propert. iii. ix.i. It is for this reaſon, Virgil ſays, Ex. ii. 782. 
— Ubi Lydius arva | | | 
Inter opima virum leni fluit agmine TyBris. 

Lyviax, that is Tuſcan: and Tuſcany is waſhed by the Tyber. 


Virgil, Gzoxs. ii. 499. Qui Tuscun Tiberim.” And by Ovid it 
is frequently called the Tuſcan river. See Ovid, Mr TAM. iii. 375. 583. 


140. Her mihi tum ſæto dictabat roſcida luna, 
Dam ſolus teneros claudebam cratibus herd. ] As in Lycias, 
v. 29. | | 

Battening our flocks with the freſh pews of x1Gat, 


The Crates arg the waltlid cotes in Comvs, v. 345. 


40 2 e 
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Et quæ tum facili ſperabam mente futura 145 


Arripui voto levis, et præſentia finxi, 

Heus bone numquidagis ? nifi te quid forte retardat, 
Imus ? et arguta paulum recubamus in umbra, 
Aut ad aquas Colni, aut ubi jugera Caſſibelauni? 
Tu mihi percurres medicos, tua gramina, ſuccos, 
Helleborumque, humileſque crocos, foliumque 


— hyaci nthi, | ISI 
Quaſque habet iſta palus herbas, arteſque meden- 
tum. | | 


Ah pereant herbz, pereant arteſque medentum, 
| Gramina, poſtquam ipk nil profecere magiſtro. 
Ipſe etiam, nam neſcio quid mihi grande ſonabat 


149. Aut ad agua, Colni, aut uti jugera Caffibelauni ?) The river 
Colne flows through Buckinghamſhire and Hertfordſhire, in Milton's 
_ neighbourhood. Our author's father's houſe and lands at Horton, 
were held under the earl of Bridgewater, before whom Comvs was 

acted at Ludlow-Caftle, Zoe 
Buy jagera Caſſibelauni, we are to underſtand Verulam or Saint Al- 
ban's, called the town of Caſſibelan, an antient Britiſh king. See 
Camd. BRIT. 1.321. edit, Gibſ. 1772. Milton's appellations are often 
conveyed by the poetry of antient fable. 

150. Tu mihi percurres medices, tua gramina, ſuccos.] Deodate is the 

ſhepherd-lad in Comvs, v. 619. | 
55 A certain ſhepherd lad, 
Of ſmall regard to ſee to, yet well ſcill'd 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 
That ſpreads her verdant leaf to th' morning ray: 
He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ſing, 
And in requital ope his leathern ſcrip, | 
And ſhow me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and yigorous faculties, &c, 
See Note on EL. vi. go. 


, 155. He hints his deſign of quitting paſtoral, and the lighter _ 
. Or nf 55 


„ 


Poetry. 
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Fiſtula, ab undecima jam lux eſt altera nocte, 1 56 
Et tum forte novis admoram labra cicutis 
Diſſiluere tamen rupta compage, nec ultra 
Ferre graves potuere ſonos: dubito quoque ne ſim 
Turgidulus, tamen et referam, vos cedite ſylvæ. 160 

Ite domum im paſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
lpſe ego Dardanias Rutupina per æquora puppes 
Dicam, et Pandrafidos regnum vetus Inogeniæ, 
Brennumque Arviragumque duces, priſcumque 

Belinum, 5 

Et tandem Armoricos Britonum ſub lege colonos; 
Tum gravidam Arturo, fatali fraude, Iögernen, 166 


of poetry, to write an epic poem. This, it appears by what follows, 
was to be on ſome part of the antient Britiſh ſtory. | 

162. Ip/e ego Dardanias, &c.] The landing of the Trojans in Eng- 
land under Brutus. Rhutupium is a part of the Kentiſh coaſt. 

Brutus married Inogen, the eldeſt daughter of Pandraſus a Gre- 
cian king ; from wh f bondage Brutus had delivered his country- 
men the Trojans. Brennus and Belinus were the ſons of Molutius 
Dunwallo, by ſome writers called the firſt king of Britain. The two 
ſons carried their victorious arms into Gaul and Ialy. Arviragus, or 
Arvirage, the ſon of Cunobelin, conquered the Roman general Clau- 
dius. He is ſaid to have founded Dover-caſtle. | 

165. Et tandem Armoricos Britonum ſub lege colonos.) Armorica, or 
Britany in Frapce, was peopled by the Britons when they fled from 
the Saxons, _ | rs | 

166. Tum gravidam Arturo, &c.) Iogerne was the wife of Gorlois 


— 


prince of Cornwall. Merlin transformed Uther Pendragon into 


Gorlois; by which artifice Uther had acceſs to the bed of Iogerne, 
and begat king Arthur. This was in Tintagel-caſtle in Cornwall. 
dee Geffr. Monm. viii. 19. The ſtory is told by Selden on the Po- 
LYOLBION, S. i. vol. ii. 674. a 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that I am retailing much idle hiſtory. Bu 
this is ſuch idle hiſtory as Milton would have cloathed in the rich 


Mendaces 


125 
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Mendaces vultus, aſſumptaque Gorlöis arma, 
Merlini dolus. O mihi tum ſi vita ſuperſit, 

Tu procul annoſa pendebis fiſtula pinu, 169 
Multum oblita mihi; aut patriis mutata Cameenis 
Brittonicum ſtrides, quid enim? omnia non licet uni 
Non ſperaſſe uni licet omnia, mi fatis ampla 
Merces, et mihi grande decus (ſim ignotus in ævum 
Tum licet, externo penituſque inglorius orbi) 

Si me flava comas legat Uſa, et potor Alauni, 17; 
Vorticibuſque frequens Abra; et nemus omne 

Treantæ, | 


. 168. O mihi, &c.] 1 have corrected the pointing. And O, if! 
% ſhould have long life to execute theſe defigns, you, my rural pipe, 
* ſhall be hung up forgotten on yonder antient pine: you are now 
« employed in Latin ſtrains, but you ſhall ſoon be exchanged for 
« Engliſh poetry, Will you then ſound in rude Britiſh tones ? — 
e cannot excell in all things, I ſhall be ſufficiently con- 
« tented to be celebrated at home for Engliſh verſe,” Our author ſays 
- in the Preface to Cn. Gov. B. ji. Not caring to be once named 
© abroad,” though perhaps I could attain to that: but content with 
«theſe Britiſh ilands as my world.” Prost-worxs, vol. i. 60. 

175. Si me flava comas legat Uſa, et potor Alauni.) Uſa is perhaps 
the Ouſe in Buckinghamſhire. But other rivers have that name, which 
ſignifies water in general. Alaunus is Alain in Dorſetſhire, Alonde 
in Northumberland, and Camlan in Cornwall; and is alſo a Latin 
name for other rivers. 


176. Porticibuſque frequens Abra. =) So Ovid, of the river Evenw, 
 MegTan. ix. 106. 


VorTiciBvsQUs frequens erat, atque impervius amnis. 


And Tyber is“ denſus vorticibus,” Fasr. vi. 502. 
ABRa has been uſed. as a Latin name for the Tweed, the Humber, 


and the Severn, from the Britiſh Abren, or Aber a river's-mouth. Of 


the three, I think the Humber, vorticibus frequens, is intended. 

- Leland proves from ſome old monkiſh lines, that the Severn wa! 

originally called Aren; à name, which afterwards the Welch by 
i prete 


A 
, 
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Et Thameſis meus ante omnes, et fuſca metallis 
Tamara, et extremis me diſcant Orcades undis. 
Ite domum impaſti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hæc tibi ſervabam lenta ſub cortice lauri, 180 
Hæc, et plura ſimul; tum quæ mihi pocula Manſus, 
Manſus Chalcidice non ultima gloria rip, 
Bina dedit, mirum artis opus, mirandus et ipſe, 
pretended to be derived from king Locrine's daughter Arine, not 
Lalrine, drowned in that river. Comm, Cy. Cant. vol. ix. p. 67. 
edit, 1744. In the Tragedy of Locking, written about 1594, this 
lady is called Sabren. Suri. SuAR EST. vol. ii. p. 262. A. iv. S. v. 
Ves, damſels, yes, Sabren ſhall ſurely die, &c. * 
And it is added, that the river [Severn] into which ſhe is thrown, 
was thence called Sabren. Sabren, through Safren, eaſily comes td 
Severn, See Couus, v. 826. ſeq. wy 5 
In the ſame play, Humber the Scythian king exclaims, p. 246. 
A. iv. S. iv. | | | 
And gentle 4% take my troubled corſe, [ 
That is, the river 4%, which juſt before is called 4%. Ptolemy, 
enumerating our rivers that fall into the eaſtern ſea, mentions 4%; 
but probably the true reading is Abri, which came from Aber. Aber 
might ſoon be corrupted into Humber, The derivation of the Hum- 
ber from Humber, king of the Huns, is as fabulous, as that the name 
Severn was from Abrine or Sabrine, But if Humber, a king of the 
Huns, has any concern in this name, the beſt way is: to reconcile 
matters, and aſſociate both etymologies in Hun - Aber, or Humnes. 
176. — Nemus omne Treante.) The river Trent. In the next 
line, he calls Thameſis, neus, becauſe he was born in London. 
177. — Fa metallis — 
Tamara, ——] The river Tamar in Cornwall, tinctured with 
tin-mines. | 771 ; 
182. Manſus Chaltidice non ultima gloria ripe.] Manſo celebrated 
in the laſt poem, and a Neapolitan. A people called the Chalcidici are 
ſaid to have founded Naples. See the third Epigram on Leonora, v. 4. 
„Corpora CnaLcivico ſacra dediſſe rogo.“ And Virgil's tenth Ec- 
logue, Chalcidico verſu, v. 50. And Ex, vi. 17. | 
183. Perhaps a poetical deſcription of two real cups thus richly 


otnamented, which Milton received as preſents from Manſo at I 
| ee 
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Et circum gemino cælaverat argumento: 
In medio rubri maris unda, et odoriferum ver, " 
Littora longa Arabum, et ſudantes balſama ſylvæ, 
Has inter Phenix divina avis, unica terris, 
Cæruleum fulgens diverſicoloribus alis, 
Auroram vitreis ſurgentem reſpicit undis; 
Parte alia polus omnipatens, et magnus Olympus: 
Quis putet ? hic quoque Amor, * in nube 
pharetre, 191 
Arma coruſca faces, et Lane tincta pyropo; 
Nec tenues animas, pectuſque ignobile vulgi 
Hine ferit, at circum flammantia lumina torquens, 
Semper in erectum ſpargit ſua tela per orbes 195 
Impiger, et pronos nunquam collimat ad ictus. 


Hinc mentes ardete ſacræ, formæque deorum. 
Tu queque in his, 179 me fallit ſpes lubrica, 
Damon, 
Tu quoque in his certe es, nam quo tua dulcis abiret 
Sanctaque ſimplicitas, num quo tua candida virtus? 
Nec te Lethzo fas quæſiviſſe ſub orco, 201 


He had Saad himſelf with the happineſs of ſhewing theſe tokens 
of the re with which he had been treated in his travels, to Deo- 
date, at his return, Or perhaps this 1 is an allegorical deſcription of 
ſome of Manſo's favours. 

195. He aims his darts upwards, per 1 among the ſtars. He 
wounds the gods, 
198. Tu guoque in bis, &c.] The tranſition is elegant. 


201. Nec te Letbæs fas quafrvife ſub orco, &c.] From this —_ 
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Nec tibi conveniunt laceyma nec Gebiimay: ultra, 
Ite procul lacrymæ, purum colit æthera Damon, 
Ethera purus habet, pluvium pede reppulit arcum; 
Heroumque animas inter, divoſque perennes, 205 
Ethereos haurit latices, et gaudia potat 

Ore ſacro. Quin tu, cli poſt jura recepta, 
Dexter ades, placiduſque fave quicunque vocaris, 
Seu tu noſter eris Damon, ſive æquior audis 
Diodotus, quo te divino nomine cuncti 210 
Cœlicolæ norint, ſylviſque vocabere Damon: 
Quod tibi purpureus pudor, et fine labe juventus 
Grata fuit, quod nulla tori libata voluptas, 

En etiam tibi virginei ſervantur honores ; 


the laſt but one, the i imagery is almoſt all from his own Lycipas, 
v. 181. 
Wer No Monz, woful ſhepherds, wer NO MORE ; 
For Lycidas your ſorrow is NOT DEAD. 
* K 


 — Lycidas ſunk low, but MOUNTED HIGH, 
0 6,02.04 .0..6 a 


Where other groves, and other ſtreams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the UNEXPRESIVE NUPTIAL SONG, 
In the BLEST KIxODous meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 
In ſolemn troops, and ſweet ſocieties, 
Who ſing, and ſinzing in their glory move. 
* „ „„ „„ 23 * 
Henceforth thou art the Gzn1vs or THE SHORE. 
Here is puritaniſm, yet with ſome tincture of claſſical fiction, exalted 
into poetry. 
214. En etiam tibi virginei ſervantur honores. ] Deodate and Lycidas 
were both unmarried. See RevsBLaT1ONs, Xiv. 3. 4. Theſe are 
they which were not defiled with women, for they are virgins, &c.“ 


"has Ipſe 
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Ipſe caput nitidum cinctus rutilante corona, 21 5 
Letaque frondentis geſtans umbracula palmæ, 
Eternum perages immortales hymenæos; 
Cantus ubi, choreiſque furit lyra miſta beatis, 
Feſta Sionæo bacchantur et Orgia thyrſo *. 
2 Jan. 23. 1646. 
Ad Joannem Rous tun Oxonienfis Academiæ 
+ Bibliothecarium , 
De libro Poematum amiſſo, quem ille fbi denuo mitti 
poftulabat, ut cum aliis noftris in Bibliotheca pu 
lica reponet, Ode. | | 
e Strophe 1. * 
Emelle cultu ſimplici gaudens liber, 
Fronde licet gemina, 


Doctor Johnſon obſerves, that this poem is © written with the 
* common but childiſh imitation of paſtoral life,” Yet there are ſome 
new and natural country images, and the common topics are often 
recommended by a novelty of elegant expreſſion. The paſtoral form 
is a fault of the poet's times. It contains alſo ſome paſſages which 
wander far beyond the bounds of bucolic ſong, and are in his own 
original ſtyle of the more ſublime poetry, Milton cannot be a ſhepherd. 
long. His own native powers often break forth, and cannot bear the 
aſſumed diſguiſe. 1 

+ John Rouſe, or Ruſſe, Maſter of Arts, fellow of Oriel college 
Oxford, was elected chief librarian of the Bodleian, May 9, 1620. 
He died in April, 1652, and was buried in the chapel of his college. 
He ſucceeded to Thomas James, the firſt that held this office from the 
foundation, In painted glaſs, in a window of the Provoſt's Lodgings 
at Oriel college, are the heads of fir Thomas Bodley, James, and 
Rouſe, by Van Ling. Rouſe's portrait, large as life, a three quar- 

ters length, and coeval, is in the Bodleian library, He publiſhed 
an Appendix to James's Bodleian Catalogue, Oxon. 1636. Ao. In 

3631, the Univerſity printed, Epiſtola ad Johannem r 
ths 66 0 
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Munditieque nitens non operoſa ; 
Quam manus attulit 


ob acceptum Synodalium Epiſtolarum Concilii Baſileenſis Abroypss 
« $42, prefixa variorum carminibus honorariis in eundem Cirenber- 
5 Oxon. 1631.“ In quarto. Where among the names of the 

ters in Latin, are Richard Buſby of Chriſt Church, afterwards the 
celebrated Maſter of Weſtminſter : Jaſper Maine, and Thomas Cart- 
wright, both well known as Engliſh poets, and of the ſame college ; 
and Thomas Maſters of New-.college, author of the famous Greek 
Ode on the Crucifixion. The Dedication, to Cirenberg, is written by 
our librarian Rouſe, who ſeems to have conducted the publication. 
In it he ſpeaks of his Travels, and particularly of his return from 
Italy through Baſil. Not only on account of his friendſhip with 
Milton, which appears to have ſubſiſted in 1637, but becauſe he re- 
tained his librarianſhip and fellowſhip through Cromwell's Uſurpa- 
tion, we may ſuppoſe Rouſe to have been puritanically inclined, See 
Notes on Sir Henry Wootton's LaTTEs prefixed to Comvs, ſupr. 

119. However, fu 1627, he was expelled from his fellowſhip z but 
don afterwards, making his peace with the preſbyterian Viſitors, was. 
reſtored, Walker's Supe, CLEX. P. ii. p. 132. We are told alſo by. 
Walker, that when the preſbyterian officers proceeded to ſearch and 
pillage fir Thomas Bodley's cheſt in the library, they quitted their de- 
lign, on being told that there was no money to be found there, by 
« Rouſe the librarian, a confiding brother.” Ibid. P. i. p. 143. See a 
religious letter of Dionyſia Fitzherbert, of Briſtol, to Rouſe, Bibl. 
Bodl, MSS. Mus. 169, Probably Milton might become acquainted 
with Rouſe, when he was incorporated a Maſter of Arts at Oxford in 
1635. Neale ſays, the Aſſembly of Divines in 1645, recommended 
the new verfion of the Pſaſms by Mr. Rouſe, to be uſed inſtead of 
Sternhold's, which was grown obſolete. His r. Pu. vol. iii. 31 5 
edit, 1736, But this was Francis Rouſe originally of Broadgate-Hall 
Oxford, one of the aſſembly of Divines, the preſbyterian provoſt of 
Eton college, and an active inſtrument in the Calviniſtic viſitation of 
Oxford : whoſe works were collected and publiſhed together at Lon-, 
don, in 1657, under the title Treatiſes and meditations dedicated 
to the Saints, and to the Excellent throughout the three kingdoms.” 
His Pſalms appeared in 1641. Butler ſays of theſe pſalms, When 
* Rouſe ſtood forth for his trial, Robin Wiſdom [in Sternhold and 
Hopkins] was found the better poet.“ Remains, edit. 1754. 
p. 230. I know not if he was related to the librarian. 

Milton, at Rouſe's requeſt, had given his little volume of poems, 
printed in 1645, to the Bodleian library. But the book being loſt, 
Rouſe requeſted his friend Milton to ſend another copy. In 1646, 
another was ſent by the author, neatly but ws bound, munditie vi- 
tent gon operoſa, in which this ode to Rouſe, in Milton's own hand- 
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Juvenilis olim, | 7 
Sedula tamen haud nimii poete ; 


writing, on one ſheet of paper, is inſerted between the Latin and 


Engliſh Poems. It is the ſame now marked M. 168. Art, 8vo. In the 


ſiame library, is another ſmall volume, uniformly bound with that 

laſt mentioned, off a few. of Milton's proſe tracts, the firſt of which 
is of Reformation touching Church Diſcipline, printed for T. Underhill, 
1641. 4to. Marked F. 56. Th, In the firſt blank leaf, in Milton's 
own hand writing is this inſcription, never before printed, * Doc. 
« tiſſimo viro proboque librorum æſtimatori Johanni Rouſio, Oxoni- 
te enſis Academiz Bibliothecario, gratum fibi hoc fore teſtanti, Jo. 
„ annes Miltonus opuſcula hæc ſua, in Bibliothecam antiquiſſimam 
« atque celeberrimam adſciſcenda, libens tradit: tanquam in memo. 


_ * riz perpetuæ famam, emeritamque, uti ſperat, invidiæ calumniz. 


t que vacationem, fi veritati bonoque ſimul eyentui fatis fit litatum, 
« Sunt autem De Reformatione Angliz, Lib. 2. — De Epiſcopatu 
% Przlatico, Lib. 1. — De ratione Politiæ Eccleſiaſticæ, Lib. 1, — 
« Animadverſiones in Remonſtrantis Defenſionem, Lib. 1, — Apolo. 
« gia, Lib. 1. — Doctrina et diſciplina Divortii, Lib. 2. — Judicium 
% Buceri de Divortio, Lib. 1. — Colaſterion, Lib. 1.—Scripturz loca 
« de Divortio, inſtar Lib. 4. —— Areopagitica, five de libertate 
« 'Typographiz oratio, — De Educatione Ingenuorum epiſtola *, — 
«© PoEMATA LATIN A, ET ANGLICANA SEORSIM.” About the year 
1720, theſe two volumes, with ſome other ſmall books, were haſtily, 
perhaps contemptuouſly, thrown aſide as 2 either real or 

retended : and Mr. Nathannic! Cry nes, an eſquire beadle, and a di- 
2 collector of ſcarce Engliſh books, was permitted, on the pro- 
miſe of ſome future valuable bequeſts to the library, to pick out of. th 
heap what he pleaſed. But he, having luckily many more grains of 
party prejudice than of taſte, could not think any thing worth having 
that bore the name of the republican Milton; and therefore theſe 
two curioſities, which would be invaluable in a modern auction, were 
fortunately ſuffered to remain in the library, and were ſoon after- 
wards honourably reſtored to their original places, 


I. Gemeile cullu fimplici gaudens liber, 

Fronde licet gemina, &c.) We ſhould read ROE, according 
to the Bodleian manuſcript, and the ſenſe required by the context. But 
yet Fronpe appears in every edition hitherto publiſhed, Milton's 
volume of Poems 1645, has a double front or title-page ; both ſepa- 
rate and detached from each other, the one, at the beginning, pre- 
fixed to the Latin, and the other, about the middle, to the Engliſh 
poems. - Hence the volume is Liber gemellus, a double book, as con- 


1 FTractate of Education to Hartlib, 


ſiſting 


a oe TT on  A- 


| Pum vagus Auſonias nunc per umbras, 
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Nunc Britannica per vireta luſit. 
Inſons populi, barbitoque devius 
Indulſit patrio, mox itidem pectine Daunio 10 


1 ” 
__—_ 


Longinquum intonuit melos 
Vicinis, et humum vix tetigit pede : 
. Antiſtrophe. 

Quis te, parve liber, quis te fratribus 
Subduxit reliquis dolo?ꝰ | a 
Cum tu miſſus ab urbe, Ft. 15 
Docto jugiter obſecrante amico, | 
luſtre tendebas iter | 


Thameſis ad incunabula 
Cærulei patris, 


fiſting of two diſtinct parts, yet cullu fimplici, under the form and 
appearance, the habit, of a ſingle book. * 

4. Juam manus attulit . 2 „ | 

Juvenilis olim.] Doctor Newton retains Quan, from the former 

editions. But the true reading is QUEM, agreeing with liber. For Mil- 
ton is alluding/to his firſt donation, of the volume that was loſt. 

9. Inſons populi.—] Guiltleſs as yet of engaging in the popular diſ- 
putes of theſe turbulent times, | 

10, —Mox itidem pectine Daunio.] His Italian Sonnets. . 

16. Dolio jugiter obſecrante amico.] Hence it appears, that Rouſe had 
importuned Milton to give the volume that was loſt, to the library. 
| ſuppoſe it was preſented immediately on its publication in 1645. 

18. Thamefis ad incunabula,] The Thames, or Iſis, riſes not very many 
miles weſt of Oxford about Creeklade in Gloceſterſhire, Unleſs he 
means the junction of Tame and Iſis, ſuppoſed to produce Thameſis, 
at Dorcheſter near Oxford, © F" WS Hi Sako 


Fontes 
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Fontes ubi limpid i 20 
Aonidum, thyaſuſque ſacer, 
Orbi notus per immenſos 
Temporum lapſus redeunte cœlo, 
Celeberque futurus in ævum? 

Strophe 2. 
Modo quis deus, aut editus deo, 25 
Priſtinam gentis miſeratus indolem, 
(Si ſatis noxas luimus priores, 
Mollique luxu degener otium) 
Tollat nefandos civium tumultus, 
Almaque revocet ſtudia ſanctus, Pa 30 
Et relegatas fine ſede Muſas 
Jam pene totis finibus Angligenum ; 
Immundaſque volucres, 
Unguibus imminentes, 
Figat Apollinea pharetra, 35 
Phineamque abigat peſtem procul amne Pegaſeo ? 


29. Tollat nefandes civium tumultus, &c.] I fear Milton is here com- 
plaining of evils, which his own principles contributed either to pro- 
duce or promote. But his illuſtrations are ſo beautiful, that we forget 
his politics in his poetry. 1 0 : 

35. Immundaſque volucres. &c.] He has almoſt a fimilar alluſion in 
the 3 or Cyurcn Government, &c. He compares Prelacy 
to the Python, and adds, till like that fen-born ſerpent ſhe be ſhot 
* to. death with the darts of the ſun, the pure and powerful beams of 
God's word,” PROsE-wokks, i. 74+ 459.3 

1 | Antiſtrophe. 


— + << 


Va E R. 
| Antiftrophe, e. 

Quin tu, libelle, nuntii licet mala” 

Fide, vel oſcitantia, not ul 

Semel erraveris agmine fratrum, : 

Seu quis te teneat ſpecu s 

Seu qua te latebra, forſan wht vill — TOM 


* 
SS [bv ere! 
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Callo tereris inſtitoris inſulfi, © 


Lætare felix: en iterum tibi 

Spes nova fulget, poſſe profundam 
Fugere Lethen, vehique ſuperam 
In Jovis aulam, remige penna: . 2 TOY 


| Strophe 3. 
Nam te Roiifius ſu! 


Optat peculi, numeroque juſto 
Sibi pollicitum queritur abeſſe, * 
Rogatque venias ille, cujus inclyta $9 
Sunt data virum monumenta curæ: | | 
Teque adytis etiam ſacris | 

Voluit reponi, quibus et ipſe præſidet 


46.— Remige perna.) This reminds us of a kindred alluſion in 
PaxaniseE Lost, * his ſail-broad vans,” B. ii. 927. And this idea 
he had uſed before, of the Engliſh dragon Surzzsririon, © this 
mighty $41L-winc'o monſter.” CH. Govern. B. ii. CoxcLus., 
Paosz-wok ks, vol. i. 74. But Spenſer had it before of a dragon not 
leſs formidable. F. Qi xi. 10. 18, And the monſter in Arioſto, ſug- 
zelted by archbiſhop Turpin, which fights with Bayardo, has wings, 
* che parean duo vele,” Ort, Fur. xxxiii, 84, See OssBRvAr. 
Spenſer's F. Q. ii. 207. And Note on v, 208, Quint. Noveuss. 


Æternorum 


Eternorum operum cuſtos fidelis ; 
Quæſtorque gaze, nobilioris, IA 810 "= 


C 
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Quam cui præfuit In, oo las 
Clarus Erechtheides 
Opulenta dei per templa parentis, 
Fulvoſque tripodas, donaque Delphica, 8 
Ion Actæa genitus Creuſa. (11205038311 217 : 6o 


55. The paintings, ſtatues, tapeſtry; tripods, and other ineſlimable 
furniture of Apollo's temple at Delphi, are often poetically deſcribed 
in the Ion. See particularly, v. 185. ſeq. v. 1146. ſeq. Its images 
of gold are mentioned in the PRORENISs , v. 228. The riches of the N 
treaſures of this celebrated ſhrine were proverbial even in the days of 
Homer, IL. B. ix. 404. All theſe were offerings, ANAOHMATA, Dona I 
Delpbica, made by eminent perſonages who viſited the temple.” A 
curious Memoir has been written by Monſ. Valois, De richeſes du A 
Temple des Delphes, er des differens pillages qui en ont et? faits. 

Milton was a reader of Euripides, not only with the taſte of a poet, A 


but with the minuteneſs of a Greek critic. His Euripides in two vo- 


— 


lumes, Paul Stephens's quarto edition, 1602, with many .marginal 
emendations in his own hand, is now the property of Mr. Cradock of 
Gumly in Leiceſterſhire, From the library of the learned biſhop 


Hare, who died in 1740, it paſſed into the ſhop of John Whiſton the V 

bookſeller ; whence it was purchaſed by doctor Birch, the publiſher | 

of Milton's proſe-works, April 12, 1754. Birch left his library to Q 

the Britiſh Muſeum. It, has Milton's name, with the. price of the 

book, viz. 12,5. 6, 4. Alſo the date 1634, all in his own hand. Ja 

Some of the marginal notes have been adopted by Joſhua Barnes, in 

his Euripides. Others have been lately printed by Mr. jodrell. Mil- Pe 

ton's daughter Deborah, who uſed to read to him, related, that he 

was moſt delighted with Homer, whom he could almoſt entirely re- Q 
t; and next, with Ovid's Metamorphoſis and Euripides. See Et 


ote on the Pass 10, v. 180. And Ab PaTrREM, v. 24. 

56. Noam cui præfuit Fon, &c.] Ion the treaſurer of the Delphic Q 
temple, abounding in riches. ' Euripides's tragedy of Ion evidently 
occaſioned this alluſion, Euripides calls Ion, XPYZO@TAAKA, v. 54. T. 


The year in which Con us was written. 


Antiſtrophe. 
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Antiſtrophe. 
Ergo, tu viſere lucos W f 
Muſarum ibis amcenos ; 
Diamque Phœbi rurſus ibis in woman. 
Oxonia quam valle colit 
Delo poſthabita, 
Bifidoque Parnaſſi jugo: 
Ibis honeſtus, of 
Poſtquam egregiam tu quoque ſorter 
Nactus abis, dextri prece follicitatus amici. 


Illic legeris inter alta nomina 7 


Authorum, Graiz ſimul et Latinze 
Antiqua gentis lumina, et verum decus. 


Epodos. 
Vos tandem haud vacui mei labores, 
Quicquid hoc ſterile fudit ingenium, 


Jam ſero placidam ſperare jubeo 0 
perfunctam invidia requiem, ſedeſque — 
Quas bonus Hermes, 


Et tutela dabit ſolers Roũſi; 

Quoneque lingua procax vulgi i penetrabit, atque 2 
Turba legentum prava faceſſet: 80 
At ultimi nepotes, & 
Et cordatior ætas, 


4E 10 Judicia 
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bes 
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Judicia rebus æquiora forſitan 


Adhibebit, integro ſinu. | 
Tum, livore ſepulto, - 95 


Si quid metemur ſana poſteritas ſciet, 
Roũſio favente. n 


Ode tribus conſtat $ trophis, fatidemque Antiſtro- 
phis, una demum Epodo claufis, quas, tametfi omnes 
nec verſuum numero, nec certis ubique colis exafte 


reſpondeant, ita tamen fecuimus, conmode legend; 


potius, quam ad antiques concinendi modes rationem 


Speftantes. Alioquin hoc genus rectius fortaſſe dici 


monoſtrophicum debuerat. Metra partim ſunt xa 
fer, partim ve OTTER P haleucia gue ſunt, Spon- 


dæum tertio loco bis admittunt, quod idem in fecundo 


loco Catullus ad libitum fecit. 


86. The reader will recolle&, that this Ode was written and ſent 
in 1646, Milton here alludes to the ſevete cenſures which he had 
larely ſuffered, not only from the epiſcopal} but even from the 


Preſbyterian party. About the year 1644, our author, well know- 


ing how much the puritans wanted the aſſiſtance of abilities and 
learning, attacked the order of biſhops and the intire conſtitution 
of the Church of England, in three or four large and laboured 
treatiſes, One of theſe, his Reply to biſhop Hall's Remonſtrance, 
was anſwered the ſame year by an anonymous antagoniſt, ſuppoſed to 
be the biſhop's ſon ; who calls Milton a blaſphemer, a drunkard, a 
profane ſwearer, and a frequenter of brothels, aſſerting at the ſame 
time, that he was expelled the Univerſuy of Cambridge for a perpe- 
tual courſe of riot and debauchery, About the year 1644, Milton 

dliſned his tracts on Divorce. Here he quarrelled with his own 

iends. Theſe pieces were inſtantly anathematiſed by the thunder of 
the preſbyterian clergy, from the pulpit, the preſs, and the tribunal 
of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter. By the leaders of that 


perſuaſion. who were now predominant, and who began in their turn 


a ind that novelties were dangerous, he was even ſummoned before 
N | | | the 


* 
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the Houſe of Lords. It is in reference to the rough and perhaps un- 
deſerved treatment which he received; in conſequence of the publica- 
tion of theſe diſſertations in defence of domeſtic liberty, that he com- 
ains in his twelfth Sonnet. | 5 
I did but prompt the age to quit their cLoGs 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When ftrait a barbarous noiſe invirons me 

Of owls and cuccoos, aſſes, apes, and dogs, &c, 


And the preceding Sonnet on the ſame ſubject, is thus intitled, On 
the DETRACTION which followed upon my writing certain Trea- 
« tiſes. | | es 
But thefe were only the beginnings of obloquy. He was again to 
appeal to poſterity for indulgence. Foil Tongues, together with many 
Evil Days, were till in reſerve, The commonwealth was to be diſa- 
nulled, and monarchy to be reſtored. The Defence of the King's 
Morther was not yet burnt by the common hangman. In the year | 
676, his official Latin Letters were printed, In the Preface, the 
editor ſays of the author, “ Bl forſan digniſſimus qui ab omnibus le- 
« geretur Miltonus, niſi ſtyli ſui facundiam et puritatem ruxrisst- 
„Ms MORIBUS inquinaſſet.“ Winſtanly thus characteriſes our author. 
He is one whoſe natural parts might deſervedly give him a place 
„ among the principal of our Engliſh poets.—But his fame is gone 
« out like a candis in a ſhuff, and his memory will always ſtink, 
« which might have everlived in honourable repute, had he not been 
1 a notorious traytor, &c.” Lives or THE PoeTs, p.175. edit. 1687, 

I mention theſe deſcriptions of Milton, among many others of a 
like kind which appeared ſoon after his death, becauſe they probably 
contain the tone of the public opinion, and ſeem to repreſent the ge- 
neral and eſtabliſhed eſtimation of his character at that time; and as 
they are here delivered diſpaſſionately, and not thrown out in the heat 
of controverſy and calumniation. | 
Upon the whole, and with regard to his political writings at large, 
even after the prejudices of party have ſubſided, Milton, I believe, 
has found no great ſhare of favour, of applauſe, or even of candour, 
from diſtant generations, His Si quid meremar, in the ſenſe here 


belonging to the words, has been too fully aſcertained by the 


mature determination of time. Toland, about thirty years after the 
Reſtoration, thought Milton's proſe-works of ſufficient excellence and 
importance to be collected and printed in one body. But they were 
negleted and ſoon forgotten. Of late years, ſome attempts have 
been made to revive them, with as little ſucceſs. At preſent, they 
are almoſt unknown. If they are ever inſpected, it is rope occa - 
fionally by the commentator on Milton's verſe as affording materials 


for comparative criticiſm, or from motives of curioſity only, as the 


productions of the writer of Couus and PARA0U16 R Los r, and not 
ſo much for any independent value of their own. In point of doctrine, 
they are calculated to annihilate the very foundations of our civil and 

a 4E 2 ; religious 
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religious eſtabliſhment, as it now ſubſiſts: they are ſubverſive of our 
legiſlature, and our ſpecies of government. In condemning tyranny, 
he ſtrikes at the bare exiſtence of kings; in combating ſuperſtition, he 
decries all public religion, Theſe diſcourſes hold forth a ſyſtem of 
Politics, at preſent as unconſtitutional, and almoſt as obſolete, as the 
nonſenſe of paſſive obedience: and in this view, we might juſt as 
well think of -republiſhing the pernicious theories of the king] 

bigot James, as of the republican uſurper Oliver Cromwell. Their 
ſtyle is perplexed, pedantic, poetical, and unnatural : abounding in 
enthuſiaſtic effuſions, which have been miſtaken for eloquence and 
imagination. In the midſt of the moſt ſolemn rhapſodies, which would 
have ſhone in a faſt-ſermon before Cromwell, he ſometimes indulges a 
vein of jocularity ; but his witticiſms are as aukward as they are un- 
ſuitable, and Milton never more miſunderſtands the nature and bias of 
his genius, than when he affects to be arch either in proſe or verſe. 
His want of deference to ſuperiours teaches him to write without good 
manners; and, when we conſider his familiar acquaintance with the 
elegancies of antiquity, with the oratorg.and hiſtorians of Greece and 
Rome, few writers will be found to have made ſo ſlender a ſacrifice 
to the Graces, From ſome of theſe ſtrictures, I muſt except the 
TrRACTATE On EDucaT1ON, and the ARBO ACOTTIcA, which are 


written with a tolerable degree of facility, ſimplicity, purity, and 


rſpicuity ; and the latter, ſome tedious hiſtorigal digreſſions, and 
ome little ſophiſtry excepted, is the moſt cloſe, concluſive, compre- 
henſive, and decifive vindication of the liberty of the preſs that has 
yet appeared, on a ſubject on which it is difficult to decide, between 
the licentiouſneſs of ſcepticiſm and ſedition, and the arbitrary exer- 
tions of authority, In the mean time, Milton's proſe-works, I ſuſ- 
pect, were never popular: he deeply engaged in moſt of the eccleſiaſ- 


tical diſputes of his times, yet he is ſeldom quoted or mentioned by 


his contemporaries, either of the preſbyterian or independent perſua- 
Gon : even by Richard Baxter, paſtor of Kidderminſter, a judicious 
and voluminous advocate on the ble of the presbyterians, who vehe- 
mently cenſures and oppoſes ſeveral-of his coadjutors in the cauſe of 
church-jndependency, he is paſſed over in profound ſilence. For his 
brethren the independents he ſeems to have been too learned and un- 
intelligible, In 1652, ſir Robert Filmer, in a general attack on the 
recent antimonarchical writers, beſtows but a very ſhor: and flight re- 
futation on his politics, It appears from the CENSURE OF THE RoTa, 
a pamphlet publiſhed in 1660, ſaid to be fabricated by Harrington's 
club, that eyen his brother party-writers ridiculed the affectations and 
abſurdities of his ſtyle f. Lord Monboddo is the only modern critic 
who ranks Milton as a proſe-writer with Hooker, Sprat, and Clarendon. 

I have hitherto been ſpeaking of Milton's proſe-works in Engliſh. 
J cannot allow, that his Latin performances in proſe are formed on 
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any one chaſte Roman model. They conſiſt of a modern factitious 
mode of latinity, a compound of phraſeology gleaned from a general 
imitation of various ſtyles, commodious enough for the author's pur- 

ſe, His DETENSIO yrRO roruLo ANGLICANO againſt Salmaſius, 
F liberally rewarded by the preſbyterian adminiſtration, the beſt apo- 
logy that ever was offered for bringing kings to the block, and which 
difuſed his reputation all over Europe, is remembered no more. 

Doctor Birch obſerves of this prophetic hope in the text, that“ the 
« yniverſal admiration with which his Works are read, juſtifies what 
« he himſelf ſays in his Ode to Rouſe,” Lire, p: Ixiii. Bur this 
hope, as we have ſeen, our author here reſtricts to his political ſpecn- 
lations, to his works on civil and religious ſubjects, which are ſtill in 
expectation of a reverſionary fame, and till await the partial ſuffrages 
of a ſana poſtoritas, and a cordatior &tas. The flattering anticipation of 
more propitious times, and more equitable judges, at ſome remote pe- 
riod, would have been juſtly applicable to his other works ; for in thoſe, 
and thoſe only, it has been amply and conſpicuouſly verified, It is 
from the u/timi nepotes that juſtice has been done to the genuine claims 
of his poetical character. Nor does any thing, indeed, more ſtrongly 


mark the improved critical diſcernment of the preſent age, than that 


it has attoned for the contemptible taſte, the blindneſs and the ne- 
gle, of the laſt, in recovering and exalting the poetry of Milton to 


its due degree of cultivation and eſteem: and we may ſafely prog- 


noſticate, that the poſterities are yet unborn, which will bear teſti- 
mony to the beauties of his calmer imagery, and the magnificence of 
his more ſublime deſcriptions, to the dignity of his ſentiments, and 
the vigour of his language. Undoubtedly the PARADISE Losr had 
always it's readers, and perhaps more numerous and devoted admirers 
even at the infancy of its publication, than our biographers have 
commonly ſuppoſed. Yet, in its filent progreſſion, even after it had 
been recommended by the popular papers of Addiſon, and had acquired 
the diſtinction of an Engliſh claſſic, many years elapſed before any 
ſymptoms appeared, that it had influenced the national taſte, or that 
it had wrought a change in our verſification, and our modes of poetical 
thinking, The remark might be till farther extended, and more for- 
_ directed and brought home, to the pieces. which compoſe the 
preſent volume. ö 

Among other proofs of our reverence for Milton, we have ſeen a 
monument given to his memory in Weſtminſter abbey. But this ſplen- 
did memorial did not appear, till we had overlooked the author of 


ReroRmaTion 1n ENGLAND, and the DERFPENSIO: in other + 


words, till our riſing regard for Milton the poet had taught us to 
forget Milton the politician. Not long before, about the year 1710, 


when Atterbury's inſcription for the monument of John Philips, in 


which he was ſaid to be /o/i Miltono ſocundus, was ſhewn to doctor Sprat 
then dean of Weſtminſter, - he refuſed it admittance into the church 
the name of Milton as doctor Jonſon obſerves, who firſt relates this 

. | anecdote, 
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anecdote, © being in his opinion, too deteſtable to be read on the wall 
« of a building dedicated to devotion.” Vet when more enlarged prin. 
ciples had taken place, and his.buſt was erefted where once his name 
had been deemed a profanation, doctor George, Provoſt of Eton, who 
was ſolicited for an epitaph on the occaſion, forbearing to draw his 
topics.of reconciliation from a better ſource, thought it expedient to 
apologiſe for the reception of the monument of Milton the republican 
into that venerable repoſitory of kings and prelates, in the following 
hexameters ; which recall our attention to the text, and on account 
of their ſpirited ſimplicity, and nervous elegance, deſerve to be brought 
forward, and to be more univerſally circulated. et | 


Auguſti regum cineres, ſanctæque favillz ; 
Heroum voſque O, vix tanti nominis, umbræ 
Parcite, quod veſtris infenſum regibus olim 
Sedibus infertur nomen, liceatque ſupremis 
Funeribus finire odium : Mors obruat iras. 
Nune ſub fœderibus coeant felicibus una 

Libertas, et jus ſacri inviolabile ſceptri. 
Rege ſub Auguſto fas fit laudare Catonem. 


* 


carried 


- 


W 
APPENDIX To THE Nor ES on CoMus*. 


EELE's play, to which it is ſuppoſed our author had at leaſt a 
retroſpect in writing Comus, opens thus. 


a wood, in the night, They agree to ſing the old Song, 

Three merrie men, and three merrie men, 

« And three merrie men be wee; 

I in the wood, and thou on the ground, 

« And Iacke ſleeps in the tree b.“ 
They hear a dog, and fancy themſelves to be near ſome village. A 
cottager appears, with a lantern : on which Frolicke ſays, ** I per- 
ceiue the ghmryng of a gloworme, a candle, or a cats-eye, &e.“ 
They intreat him to ſhew the way: otherwiſe, they ſay, wee are 
« like to wander among the owlets and hobgoblins of the foreſt.” He 
invites them to his cottage ; and orders his wife to “ lay a crab in the 
4 fire, to roſt for lambes-wool, &c.” They ſing, 

% When as the rie reach to the chin, 

« And cbopcherrie, . chopcherrie ripe, within; 

« Strawberries ſwimming in the creame, | 

And ſchoole-boyes playing in the ftreame, &c.“ - 

At length, to paſs the time trim, it is propoſed, that the wife ſhall 
tell Ua merry winters tale,” or, an old wiues winters tale,” of 
which ſort of ſtories ſhe is not without a ſcore ©. She begins, There 
was a king, or duke, who had a moſt beautiful daughter, and ſhe was 
ſtolen away by a necromancer, who turning himſelf into a dragon, 
carried her in his mouth to his caſtle. The king ſent out all his men 
to find his daughter; at laſt, all the king's men went out ſo long, 
* that hir Two Brothers went to ſeeke hir.“ Immediately the Two 
Brothers enter, and ſpeak, - 13 8 


2 See above, pp. 127, 128. e e 
d This old is alluded to in TwELF TH NIGHT, A, ii. S. iii, Sir Toby ſays, 


© MERRY MEN BE WE,” Again, in the Comedy of Ram-ALLEY, 1611, See Reed's 
Oro Px, vol. v. p. 437. And in the Preface to the SubrMAK EAS HorID Ax, 1610. 
4to, Bl. Let. The merriments that paſſed in Eyre's houſe and other accidents ; with 
tuo merry THREE MENS sos.“ And in the Comedy Laucx AND LIE DowN, 
1605. Signat. E. 5, © He plaied ſuch a ſong of the Tuxzz MirkyY MEN, &.“ Many 
more inſtances occur, . 44 
'© See Shakeſpeare's WinTzr's TAT, A. ii, S. i; | 
H. —— Pray you fit by us, G 
And tell us a tale. MA. Merry or ſad ſhall't be? 
A ſad tale's beſt for winter: , | 
: I have one of ſprights and goblins, — ” 
There is an entry in the Regiſter of the Stationers, of © A Book entitled A Wynter Nybgts 
fm May 22, 1594. This is not Shakeſeare's WinTzx's Tau, which perhaps 
not appear till after 1000. 3 1 
, I, . 


Anticke, Frolicke, and Fantaſticke, three adventurers, are loſt in | 


My Lady's a Cataian, we are politicians, Malvolio's a Peg a Ramſey, and TunEXE 
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© « 1 By, Vpon theſe chalkie cliffs of Albion, 
We are arriued now with tedious toile, &c. 
To ſeeke our Siſter, &c.” —— 


| A ſoothſayer enters, with whom = converſe about the loſt lady, | 


« Soothſ. Was ſhe fayre? 2 Br, The fayreſt for white and the pureſt 
1 for redde, as the blood of the deare or the driven ſnowe, &c,” In 
their ſearch, Echo replies to their call“. They find too late that their 
Siſter is under the captivity of a wicked magician, and that ſhe had 
taſted his cup of oblivion. In the cloſe, after the wreath is torn from 
the magician's head, and he is diſarmed and killed, by a Spirit in the 
ſhape and character of a beautiful page of fifteen years old, ſhe fill 
remains ſubject to the magician's inchantment. But in a ſubſequent 
ſcene the Spirit enters, and declares, that the Siſter cannot be deli. 
vered but by a Lady, who is neither maid, wife, nor widow. The 
Spirit blows a magical horn, and the _ appears ; ſhe diſſolves the 
charm,' by breaking a glaſs, and extinguiſhing a light, as I have be- 
fore recited. A curtain is withdrawn, and the Sitter is ſeen ſeated 
and aſleep. She is diſinchanted and reſtored to her ſenſes, having been 
Fpoken to THRICE. She then rejoins her Two Brothers, with whom 
me returns home; and the Boy-ſpirit vaniſhes under the earth. The 
magician is here called © inchanter vile,” as in Comvs, v. 906. 
There is another circumſtance in this play, taken from the old 
Engliſh Apurlzlus. It is where the O Man every night is tranſ- 
formed by our magician into a bear, recovering in the day-time his 
natural ſhape b. od ir 12 2 42 
Among the many feats of magic in this play, a bride newly mar- 
ried gains a marriage-portion by dipping a pitcher into a well. As 
ſhe dips, there is a voice: Wo hs © ; 
ee « Faire maiden, white and red, | 
« Combe me ſmoothe, and ſtroke my head, 
„And thou ſhall haue ſome cockell bread ! 
« Gently dippe, but not too deepe, | 
„For feare thou make the goulden beard to weepe! 
« Faire maiden, white and redde, 
Combe me ſmooth, and ſtroke my head; 
« And euery haire a ſheaue ſhall be, 
| % And euery ſheaue a goulden tree“ ; 
With this ſtage-direQion, ** A bead comes vp full of gold; ſhe combes it 
into her lap.“ | | 8 
I muſt not omit, that Shakeſpeare ſeems alſo to have had an eye on 
this play. It is in the ſcene where © The Harueſl- men enter with 4 
« Song.” Again, © Enter the Harueſt-men ſinging with women in their 
& handes.” Frolicke ſays, © Who have we here, our amorous harueſt- 
« ſtarres ? —— They ſing. | | | 
Loe, here we come a reaping a reaping, , 
To reape our haruett-fruite ; | 


| ® See Note on Cans, v. 243- And Reed's Orv P; vi. 426. xii. 401. | 

» See an alluſion to this Arur ius in Tomkis's ALBUMAZAR, written 1614. 

Reed's Oro Pr, vii. 188. | And 
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And thus we paſſe the year ſo long, * 
And neuer be we mute.” | | 
Compare the Maſque in the TZurESsT, A. iv. S. i, Where Iris ſays, 
* Von ſun-burnt ficklemen of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry; 
Make holiday, your rye - ſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 

| In country footing, & c. | 
Where is this ſtage-direction, Enter certain Reapers properly habited : 
they join with the nymphs in a graceful dance, &c. The Tzurzsr pro- 
bably did not appear before the year 1612. 

Some notices of GO PEELE, the author of our ol wives 
TALE, may be thought neceſſary.- He was a native of Devonſhire; © 
and a Student of Chriſt-Church Oxford, where he became a Maſter 
of arts in 1579. At the univerſity, he was much eſteemed for his 
poetical talents. Going to London, he was made conductor of the 
city pageants. Hence he ſeems to have got a connection with the 
ſtage. He was one of the wits of town, and his © Merrie lefty” ap- 
peared in 1607. Reprinted 1627. Mr Steevens juſtly ſuppoſes, that 
the character of Georce PrtBoarD, in the Puritan, was — 
for GEORGE PEELE. See Malone's SUPPL, SHAKBSP, ii. 587. 
has ſome ſew paſtoral pieces in EncLaxvs Helicon. He dedicated 
| poem called the Honour oF THE GarTER, to the earl of Northum- 
berland, by whom he was patroniſed, in 1593. He wrote alſo among 
other things, PoLYHYMN1a, the deſcription of a TYLT exhibited 
before the queen, 1590. As to his plays, beſide the OLD Wives Taz, 
1595, he wrote ThE ARRAICNMENT OF PaR1s, 1584. —EDwarD 
THE Fiks T, 1593,—Kaxc David AND Fate BETHSABE, 1599. [See 
Note on Comus, v. 934. ſupr. p. 251.]—And rug Turkxisy Ma- 
yoMeT and Hyeen [Irene] TE Farrg GREEK, never printed. [See 
Malone, ut ſupr. vol. 1. 191.) Of his popularity, and in various 
kinds of poetry, ſee Meres's WiTs TREASURY, 1598. 12mo. viz. 
p. 232. 283, 285. And Naſh's Eis rs to the Gentlemen Students 
of both univerſities, prefixed to Greene's AxcADIA, 4to Bl. Let. He 
lived on the Bank- ſide, oppoſite to Black Friars: and died, in want 
and obſcurity, of a diſeaſe, which Wood ſays is incident to poets, 
about the year 1597. He was a favourite dramatic poet : and his plays 
continued to be acted with applauſe long after his death. A man of 
Peele's profeſſion, ſituation, and character, mult have left many more 
plays, at leaſt interludes, than are now remembered even by name only, 
His OLD WivEgs TALE, Which is unrecited by Wood, and of which 
the induſtrious Langbaine appears to have known nothing more than 
the title, had ſunk into total oblivion, by, 
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CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL 


„ OBSERVATIONS. * 


P. 3. HAT Fo was on a proper age for love. Tt is at leaſt cer. 
5 tain that Milton, whatever hidden meaning he, &c,” 
ﬆ& Reform the paſſage thus. That Kingywas / 4 proper age for love, 


ry «c 


" We will allow, that King, whatever hidden meaning the poet, &c.” 
0 „Plage b. v. 18. Add to che Note.] Milton has the ſame uſe and 
5 ſenſe of Cor, in Aror. SuECT TMN. © — . — lie at the mercy of : 


Cor flurting ſtyle, to be girded with Trumps and 
Pros: Worxs. 1.10 


K P. 18. v. 100. —7 at fatal and perfidions berk,. 


Built in i eclipfe, &c.) Although doQtor Newton mentions 
the Ile et nefaſto, and mala ſaluta navis exit alite, of Horace, as two 
- paſſages ſimilar to this, yet he has not obſerved, how much more 
Poetical and ſtriking is the imagery of Milton, that the thip was built 


the eclipſe, and with rigged curſes. 


* 


Hauſted. Cantab. 1633. 12mo. Dr. J. Wax Tron. 


his context explains, Pa. W. i. 


+ tradiftions.”? 


| 4 HEAVENS,” PR. W. i. 22. 
ö 80, v. 94.] In Shakeſpeare, a fidler is called H 
See Row. Jul. A. iv. S. ir. And Steevens's Note. 


royal houſhold, 


curtall gibes, &c.” 


It may be a matter of euriofity to mention, that Mr Edward King 
whoſe A is here lamented, is the author of an elegant copy of 
Latin Iambics, prefixed to a Latin Comedy, called 8ENILI opfun, 

acted at Queen's College in Cambridge, 1633, and written by Peter 


. | P. 41. v. 27. Add to the Note.] Our author has Cranks, which 
3 168. To ſhew us the ways of the 
Lord, ſtrait and faithful as they are, not full of CRANKs and con- 


P. 44. v. 53. From his watch-torver in the ſeies.) So in his Revor- 
MATION, &e. Of God. From his high waTcu-Towe in the 


Rxprex, 
as I have 
ſuppoſed, it is Chaucer's RinvizLe, the diminutive of Res BE, uſed 
alſo by Chaucer, I agree with fir John Hawkins, that it originally comes 
from REBEB, the name of a Mooriſh muſica! inſtrument with two 
Krings, played on by a bow. [See Tyrwhitt's CHauCcer, N. of 
v. 6959. ] Sir John adds, that the Moors brough it into Spain, whence 
it paſſed into Italy, and obtained the appellation of RiBzca, HisT, 
Mos. ii. 86. Perhaps we had it from the French Rebec and Rebecguin. 
In the Percy Houſhold Book, 1512, are recited, 4 Mynſtralls in 
* Houſhold 1ij, viz. a Taberett, a Luyte, and à Renecc.” p. 42. it 
appears below queen Elizabeth, in the muſic- 2 of the 


P. 54. v. 108, His ſhadowy flail,—] We have the flail, an imple- 
ment here given to Robin Goodfellow, 3 in the exhibition of that fa- 
vourite character in Grim THE COLLIER OF CROYDON, See A. iv. $.1, 


Recd's 


CORREGTIONS, 9 398 


Reed's Or D PI. xi. 238. Enter Robin Goodfellow, in 4 ſuit of leather 
« gloſe to his body, bis face and hands coloured ruſſet colour, with a Fu ar.” 
i which ſcene he ſays, p. 241, © * | 
What, miller, are you vp agin? 
| Nay,' then my FLA1L ſhall never lin. 
Robin — * eloathed in green, was a common figure in the old 
-pageants Mayne's CiTYE-MarTcn, A. ii. S. vi, edit. 1639. 
4 Same ſpeeches, fir, in verſe, which I have ſpoke 41 
By a green Robin Goodfellow from Cheapfide Conduit, 
P. 5 5. v. 113. Add to the note. ] In Suu THE Cotter o CCH. 
von, perhaps printed before 1600, Robin Goodfellow fays, 
I love a meſſ# of Creame as well as they. _ 
Ho, Ho, my maſters, no good fellowſhip ? 
Is Ronin GoopysELLOw A bugbear grown? 
A. v. S. 1. See Reed's Orp Pr. xi. 254. Again, ibid. p. 238. 
For I ſhall fleet their cas am-BowLs night by night. 
In the old Moralities it was cuſtomary to introduce the Devil with 
the cry, ho, be, bo! Gamm. Guer. N. Ibid, ii. 34. r 
P. 56. v. 118. Add to the Note.] I take this opportunity of re- 
marking, that the old practiſe of applauding favourite paſſages of 3 
ſermon by a loud hum from the congregation, which was called Bun- 
ming a ſermon, is remembered by our author, Aror. SueerrundF.x, 
He ſays, the eſtabliſhed clergy ſeldom preached edifying /ermons in : 
largeſt churches: and ſuch as are moſt nuMmED and applaude 
* there, would ſcarce be ſuffered a ſecond; hearing, &.“ PR. W. 
i. 127. I think nuuminc might be revived with ſucc#fs by the 
methodiſtss a ' 3 
P. 66. v. 26. In Sata reign,” &c.] Much in the ſame ſtrain, in his 
Divorce, B. ii. c. iv. “ at pleaſure you Gan diſpenſe wii golden 
* poetic ages of ſuch ng licence, as in the fabled reign of old 
« Saturn, &c.” Px, W. i. 390. 46 3 
P. 87. v. 142. While the bau' with honied thigh.) Dr Johnſon cen- 
ſures Gray who was a ſcholar, for giving to adjectives, derived from 
ſubſtantives, the termination of participles; as in honied Spring. Bat 
here is Gray's authority; and we have Hox1eD again, in Saus. | 
Acon, v. 1066. Nor fear the bait of noni words!” And How 
— ſentences may be found in one of Shakeſpeare's Hewes, See alſo 
. v. 68. n | 
MeLiiTasQue movent flamina verna preces. 
That is, 2 
And vernghgephirs waft her xox1ep vows, WP 
P. 92. vwu161, There let the pealing organ, &c. ] Of theſe penſive de. 
lights, he ſpeaks in a very different tone in the Auſtver to the Eixo 
BasILtks, f. xxiv. In his Prayer he [the king] remembered what 
voices of joy and gladneſs there were in his Chapel, god's liguſe in 
„his opinion, between the ſinging- men and the organs :—the vagit y. 
* ſuperſtition, and miſdevotion of which place, was a ſcandal r 
* and near; wherein ſo many things were ſung and prayed in 4# 
* ſongs which were not underſtood, &c.” Again, with ſim 


F 2 * tempt, 


— 
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met $. xxv. © His g/ory in the gaudy copes, and painted winz 
© dows,—and the chaunted fervice-book, &c.” PR. W. i. 429, 534. 

P. 118. Add to the end of the note.] The following notices may 
correct or illuſtrate what I have ſaid about Hartlib. 

Samuel Hartlib came into England about the year 1640. His fa. 
ther, a Pole, lived at Elbing in Pruſſia; to which place his grand. 
father brought the Company of Engliſh merchants from Dantzick, 
During the former part of his reſidence in England, he was worth 400 J. 
a year, and had a penſion from the republican parliament, of 300 /, 
See his Account of Himſelf, 1666. Kennet's Rec, and CRO. p. 868. 


ſee alſo ibid. p. 0. 871. In 1662, he petitioned the new par- 


liament for relicf, being deſtitute of all ſupport, aged, and infirm, Here 
he ſets forth, amongſt other literary ſervices, that he had formerly 
« erected a little academy for the education of the gentry of this nation, 
1 to adyance piety, learning, morality, and other exerciſes of in- 
« duſtry, not uſual in the common ſchools.” I bid. p. 872. This inſtitu- 
tution appears to have occaſioned Milton's TRaeTaTE on ppucaTi- 

on, addreſſed to Hartlib. He had before, in 1660, written to Lord 
Herbert, complaining of his extreme diſtreſs.” He had loft his penſion, 

the arrears of which amounted to 7001, He adds, © I have nothing 

A left to keep me alive, with two relations more, a daughter and a 
« nephew, who is attending my fickly condition.” He begs his lord- 
ir intereede with lord Mancheſter and lord Anneſley, to join“ in 
making up ſuch an aſſiſtance, as may ſave your and their moſt de- 
voted ſervant from utter periſhing, &c.“ Ibid. I know not the event 

of theſe applications, He certainly deſerved well of the public. But 

he ſeems to have waſted his fortune in projets. See alſo Birch's 

* + HrsT. R. Soc. iv. 444. Milton in his Second Reply to More, men- 
tions aon Letter from the Dutch printer Vlac to Hartlib, 
PRosg-Wonkks, ii. 360. See manuſcript Letters from Hartlib to Dr. 


Worthington, from 165 5, to 1661, at Cambridge. MSS. Bax, 


vol. xxix. p. 193. And Catalogue of Pamphlets in BI RL. Hat. p. 23. 
Some have doubted about the time, when Milton's Txgcrart to 
Hartlib was written. It appears from his firſt Reply to More, pub- 

liſhed in 1654, that it immediately followed his Books on Divorce, 
publiſhed in 1644. For, reciting the order of his works, and having 

mentioned the Books on Divorce, he adds,“ InsTITuTIONEM deinde 

* LIBERORUM' uno opuſculo brevius quidem tractabam; ſed quod ſatis 

*« arbitrabar 1is fore qui ad eam rem, qua par eſſet diligentia, incum- 

e berent, &c.” His next work, he ſays, was the ArREoPaGITICA, 
This was publiſhed in November, 1644. See "0 gz-Works, ii. 333. 

Mr. Wiſe, late Radclivian librarian, had the TRACTATE to Hartlib, 

a thin quarto in one ſheet only, undoubtedly the firſt edition; but! 

do not remememiber the date, nor do I think there was any, or even 

a gitle page. That it was printed not later than the year 1646, ap- 

arg from a quarto volume of many of Milton's proſe tracts, given by 
imfelf, in that year, to the Bodleian library: in which this T's ac- 

TATE, Without title page, in one ſheet, is the laſt piece. See Notes 

| * | on 


* 
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* 
en the Latin Ops to Rouſe ſupr. p. 578. With what propriety it 
was placed at the end of Milton's on edition of this volume of his 
pbems, 1673, whence, having been omitted by Tonſon, it was 


repeated by Tiekell and Fenton, I do not perceive, A ſmall edition 


was printed in duodecimo at Glaſgow, in 1747. 

Dury, mentioned in this Note as Hartlib's friend, was appointed” 
in 1649, deputy-librarian under Bulſtrode Whitlock of what had been 
the royal library. Wood ſays that Whitlock, in 1647, had prevented 
the king's books and medals from being fold. Aru. Oxon, ii. 546. 
Dury was Milton's friend and correſpondent. See Av . « PRO SA 
Derzus. in the PRo8e-Works, ii. p. 377. 382. itlock calls 
Dury © a German by birth, a good ſcholar, and a great traveller, &c.“ 
Mem. p. 401. vol. i. edit. 1682. | 


P. 124. v. 380. Add to the Note.] See Note on Couvs, p.186. 


A eritic of the moſt conſummate abilities has confirmed biſhop War- 


burton's opinion, that Pope plainly copied this ſublime and ele- 


gant imagery, and that he has heron bis dexterity in contending with. 
a great original. Pope ſays, | 0 
Bear me, ſome god, oh! quickly bear me hence, 
To wholeſome s011TuDs, the nurſe of ſenſe ; 4&1 
* Where ConTEMPLATION prunes her aUPPL BD WINGS, &c. 
Ou THE MARKS OF IMITATION, 12M0. 1757. p. 43. 18 
P. 149. v. 154. — To cheat the eye with blear illuſſan.] In aur 
author's RETORNMATIOx, &c. If our underſtanding have a film of 
© ignorance over it, or be BLEAR with gazing on other falſe gliſter- 
* ines, &e.“ PR. W. i. 12. 5 1 
150. v. 161. Add to the Note.] See Ayor. Sufgcrxux. J. viii. 


+ Immediately he falls to cLoz1nG, &c.” PR. W. i. 121. And Shake- 


ſpeare's Ricn. ii. A. ii. S. i. | 
Than they, whom youth and eaſe have taught to cLosE. | 
P. 153. v. 181. — Of this tangled wod.}** They ſeek the dark, 
the buſhy, the TAN OLD foreſt,” PR. W. i. 13. 5 
P. 155. „ 188. Add to the Note.] In a controverſy about church- 
habits, Milton applies Auis in a much leſs poetital ſenſe, Px. W. i. 


P. 184. v. 421. Add to the Note.] Hence an expreſſion in ous 
author's Aroroor, which alſo confirms what is here ſaid, 5. i. 
* Zeal, whoſe ſubſtance is ethereal, arming in comyLEeaT diamond, 
4 aſcends his fiery chariot.” Px. W. i. 114. 

P. 190. v. 463. —— When luſt, | 

| By uncbaſte looks, looſe geſtures, &c.] © He [Chriſt] 
** cenſures an UNCHASTE LOOK to be an adultery already committed: 
another time, he paſſes over actual adultery with leſs reproof than 
for an UNCHASTE Look.” DivorceyB. ii. c. 1. Pa. W. i. 184. See 
alſo, p. 304. Milton therefore in the expreſſion here noted, alludes 


to our Saviour's. 25s BAE N TTNAIK A Ss ETOYMHEAL ewThs, 


Kc.“ 8. Matth. Eyanc. v. 28. * | 
P. 193. v. 483, —— Night-founder'd here.) $0 in Para, L. B. i. 
204 


S- % 


100, © We have heard of Aaron and his linen Amice, &c.” * 


: 
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204. ©NrouT-younDER'D (hiff.” Th hd pate never 
ſaw our Maſk, would read Nron-pounDER'D, 


P. 197, v. 530. Charafter'd in the. face.) So in his Divorce, DB. 


Px. © A law not only written by Moſes, but auI in us 


dy nature,” Pa. W. i. 167. See Ou1unvar, Spenſer 's F. Q vol, ii. 


162. 
7.5. 198. v. 9 Add to the Note.] Shakefpearc's n 6. 
When lofty trees I ſee barren of leaves, 
as. WS erſt from heat did cavoyy the herds, 
Ibid. v. AJ. Add to the Note.] Again, in his ReyormatION; 
TERWEAVINGS or interworkings can knit the miniſter 

—_ , magiſtrate, &. And in the Arzoracrrtica, © Know. 
* ledge of good is ſo involved and INTERWOVEN with the knowledge 
© of evil.“ PR. W. i. 147. 


P. 259. 7.9 e ge B. ir. 
2 


lowers of all hue.” Where Bentley * Of all bus,” is 
not our author's manner, Sec alſo B. xi. 557. 00 various hue.“ 


Again, B. iv. 148. Fruits of 2 hue,” We have indeed Iris 


*« all hues.” B. iv. 698. But the elleipſis is obvious. dee alſo Lr cio, 
13 5 0 Flourets of a thouſand hues. 

273- v.98, Inſert before the quotation from Spenſer.) Again, in 
TETRACHORDON. A kind of RavisHMENT and erring fondneſs in 
vs 13 entertainment of wedded leifures.” PR. W. i. 222. 

228. v. 4. Add to the Note.] He ſays, that in the preceding 

His Muſe with Ancfts did pivipg to ſing.“ For there he 
— that ſhe ©* jo1neD her voice to the ancGe-Quirt,” v. 27. gee 


Vous on Catullus ; who, with his ufual refinement, and to juſtify a 
new ſenſe of his text, explains Horace's Carmina dividens, by | 


NATE ging. See p. 239. edit. 4684. 
I know not if to run à divifien, a technical term in muſic, 1 is here 
applicable. Shakeſpeare fays, Rom. Jux. A. iii. S. v. 
It is the fark that Gngs ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps: 
Some ſay the lark makes ſweet prvi51on. - 


Compare HEN A. iv. A. iii. S. i. 


| ku. Der. A * is go cut his hedges, prune his trees, look 


* Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 


„ With raviſhing p1v1$10N to her lute, 
Compare Reed's Ov Pr. viii. 373. 412. 
P. 297. v. 54. Add to the note.] But this is a | bad ſpelling of the 
French, coute/as, uſed as an Engliſh word in Lioyd's ConnegLia, 1594+ 
A. v. Reed's OLp PL. ii. 293. © And in the other graſped his 


- 0 goOuTELAS.,” 


P. 304. v. 18. Add to the note.] See more inſtances in Reed's 
Orv PL. vol. v. 304. vi. 13 * 8. x. 277. And in Shakeſpeare, 


Johnſ. Steev. 1778. vol. v. 
P. 307. v. 35. So have I * 2 render flip.] So in his An1mmany. 


10 
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* to his TENDER SLIPS, and pluck up the weeds that hinder their 8 


growth.“ PR. W. i. 98. | 

P. 314. v.19. Add to the Note.] Our author ufes and explains the 
word in his PRELATICAL EpigcoPacy, To controul and new- 
« FANGLE the Scripture.” PR. W. i. 37. In Ulpian Fulwell's inter- 
lude, Lixs Wir To Lixs, 1568, Nichol Ngw#ancLE is the Vice. 
P. 333. v. 3. Add after the quotation from Petrarch.] And Marino 
L'Apon, C. viii. 147. F 

ImMBRUNiIR d'oriente il ciel f vede, ' =_ 

P. 336. Soxx. v.] The forced thoughts at the end of this Sonnet 1 
are intolerable. But he was now in the land of conceit, and was in- 
feted by writing in its language, He had changed his native Thames 
for Arno, Sons, iii. 9. | k 

| Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteſo, 8880 
bY E'I bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno. | 

p. 344+ v. 5. Cries the tall. reader. ] So in APOL. SMECTYMN. 
5. viii. In the language of sTALI- ATIs TIE nonſenſe,” PR. W. i. 122. 5 

Ibid. v. 7 — Qr b Gilleſpie, one of the Scote 
members of the Aſſembly of Divines, as his name is ſubſcribed to 
their Letter to the Belgic, French, and Helvetian churches, dated 
1643. In which they pray, that theſe three nations may be joined 
« as one Stick in the hands of the Lord : — that all Mountains may 
« become Plains before them and us; that then all who now ſee the 
« Plummet in our hands, may alſo behold the Top- tone ſet upon 
« the head of the Lord's houſe among. us, and may help us with 
* ſhouting to cry, Grace, Grace, to it.“ Ruſhw. p. 371. Such was the 
rhetoric of theſe choſen reformers of reformation |! . 

P. 346. Add to the note at bottom. ] Lady Alice Egerton was ma- 
ried to that Richard earl of Carbury to whom biſhop . Taylor 
dedicated moſt of his works; and who generouſly harboured the bi- 
ſhop in his houſe at GoLDsxn-GRove, in Caermarthenſhire, during the 
Rebellion, The reader who ſeeks for minute information, may read 
a fine character of this lady, in a funeral Sermon, among the Ser- 

mons of that pious, learned, and loyal prelate. I have mentjoned the 
4 affection of this Lord Carbury to his „our Lady Alice. 

his farther appears from a Song, in Select Arzgs and DiaLoGues 
* to ſing to the Theorbo-Lute or Baſſe Viol compoſed by Mr. Henry 
„ Lawes late fervant to his Majeſty in his publick and private Mu- 
oi and other excellent maſters. The ſecond Book. London, 


Printed by W. Godbid for John Playford, and are to be ſold at his 
hop, in the Temple near the Church,dore, 166g.” See p. go. 
The Song is called Tus EarL To THE CoUNTEsS OF CARBURY. 3 
will eite the two laſt ſtanzas, which are excellent in he affected ſtyle 
of the times. | | 
When firſt I view'd thee, I did ſpy _. 
Thy ſoul ſtand beckoning in thine eye; 
My heart knew what it meant, | | \ al 
And at the firſt kiſs went; | hy 1 
Two balls of wax ſo run, | 
When melted into one: Mix'd 1 


3 
. 
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Wird now with thine my heart now lies, 
As much love's riddle, as thy prize, 


For ſince I can't pretend to have 
That heart which I ſo freely gave, 
e Vet now tis mine the more, 
, Becauſe tis thine, than twas before : | | 
— Death will unriddle this; | 
4 For when thou'rt call'd to bliſs, 
lle needs not throw at me his dart, 
* *Cauſe piereing Thine he kills My heart. 

'* Richard earl of Carbury ſucceeded his father in law, Lord Egerton, 
In the Preſidentſhip of Ludlow-Caſtle : which I mention, to intro. 
duce a circumſtance much more to his honour, that at the Reſtoration 
he appointed Butler, author of Hupisras, to the Stewardſhip of that 
caſtle, a very honourable and lucrative office, while the principality. 
court continued to be held there, See Wood, Ara. Oxox. ii, 454, 
And Whitlock, Mau. p. 5. col. i. p. 168. vol. i, edit. 1682. But. 
ler had before been Lord Carbury's ſecretary. 

For the former part of this Note, I am-obliged to fir John Hawkins. 

P. 348. Add to the note on Lawes.] In the records of the muſic. 
ſchool at Oxford, reſtored about 1665, after the king's return, is 
the following entry; among others of the kind, equally mutilated : 

% Mr. Henry Lawes, Gent. of his majeſty's chappell royal, and of 
« his private muſicke, gave to this School a rare Theorbo for ſingin; 
«to, Valued at.. . . With the earl of Bridgewater's creſt in baff 
« juſt under the finger · board with its caſe : as alſo a ſett o.. ” 
The earl of Bridgewater, is earl John, who acted the part of the 
FixsT BroTHER in Comus, being then Lord Brackley, | 

Among Lawes's works, I had omitted the muſic to Lovelace's Aua - 
RANTHA, a Paſtoral. See Ar. Oxon, ii. 229. 

P. 352. v. 4. Add to the Note.] He has much the ſame alluſion in 
one of his lateſt proſe - pieces, The ready way to eftabliſh a Frex Cons 
MONWEALTH. See PR. W. i. 591. Go to the ant, thau fluggard,” ſaith 

* Solomon, which having no prince, ruler, nor herd, provides her meat 
* in the ſummer, &c. Which evidently ſhews us, that they who think 
the nation undone without a King, have not ſo much true ſpirit and 
„ underſtanding as a Piſmire: neither are theſe diligent creatures 
« hence concluded to live in lawleſs anarchy, or that commended, hut 
are ſet the examples to imprudent and ungoverned men, of a frugal 
and ſelf-governing democraty, or commonwealth, ſafer and more 
_ «© thriving in the joint PROVIDENCE and counſel of many 1NDus- 
„ TRIOUS EQUALS, than under the ſingle domination of an impe- 
4 frious lord.” | | 

| Ibid. v. 7. Add to the Note.] Our author ſeems to have taken this 
idea from a paſſage in the Eikox, which he quotes in his AnswER, 
5. x. © He [the king] calls the parliament a many- headed hydra of 


government, full of factions, diſtractions, &c.“ Pr. W. i. 595 1 
7 i 
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Ibid. v. 8. Add to the Note.] See alſo Reed's Or b Pk. vii. 172. 
20. x. 351. 5 
a P. 361. v. 1. Add to the Note.] Milton, in his firſt Reply to More, 
written 1654, recites, among the moſt reſpectable of his friends who 
contributed to form the Commonwealth, Montaeutium, LAUxzN- 
run, ſummo ingenio ambos, optimiſque artibus expolitos, &c.“ 
Px. W. ii. 346. By Montacutium, we are to underſtand Edward Mon- 
tague, earl of Mancheſter; who, while lord Kimbolton, was one of 
the members of the Houſe of Commons impeached by the King, and _ 
wes afterwards a leader in the Rebellion. I believe he deſerved this « 
panegpric.  , | | | 
P. 655 Add to the Note.] Milton's pamphlet was anſwered in 
« The DiconiTY of Kincs#1y aſſerted: in anſwer to Mr. Milton's 
« Ready and Baff we, Kc. By G. S. a lover of Loyalty. London, 
« Pr, by E. C. for H. Seile, &c. 1660.“ 1zmo. It is a weak per- 
formance. In the Dedication to Charles the Second, the author fays, 
« that the King's murther, and all its concomitant iniquities, were ex- 
© tenuated,. extolled, and juſtified, by one Mr. John Milton.“ I have 
alſo a pamphlet before me A Letter to Mr. Evelyn on the Conſtitu- 
« tion of the Houſe of Commons.” — G. S. is written into the title 
as the author's name, who is an ejected member of the houſe of Com - 
mont. I think he is not the ſame, | ol 
P. 365. Add to the Note.] But Milton's proſe was to ſuffer another 
diſgrace. A curious and exact obſerver of the minute but characteriſ- 7 
tical incidents of his own times, has recorded, that twenty-ſeven Pro- 
poſitions gathered from the writings of Buchanan, Hobbes, Mit row, 
Baxter, Goodwin, and others, were condemned by the Univerfity of 
Oxford, as ſeditious, blaſphemous, and deſtructive of the Church and 
State: and that on July 21, 1683, they were otdered to be burnt 
in the court of the Schools. See A Compennious View of the 
* late tumults and troubles in this Kingdom for ſeven years, c. 
«* By J. W. Eſq. Lond. 168g.” 8vo. See p. 178. The initials J. W. 
are for James Wright. | * | 
And here I cannot neglect ſo fair an opportunity, of gratifying the 
lovets of our elder drama, with ſome few particalars, not generally 
known, relating to this James Wright, who was one of the earlieſt 
hiſtorians of the Engliſh tage ; and perhaps one of the firlt collectors 
of Old Plays fince Cartwright, whoſe collection was at Dulwich col- 
] I mean the author of that very ſcarce and valuable little piece, 
of the firſt edition of which I never ſaw but one copy, intitled 
* Hisronia HisTrionica, An Hiſtoricall Account of the Engliſh 
„Stage, ſhewing the ancient uſe, improvement, and perfection, of | 
* dramatick repreſentations in this nation. In a dialogue of Plays and 
* Players, — Net olim meminiſe Ly London, Prigted by Q. ' 
* Croom; for William Hawe at the Roſe in Ludgate Street. 1699.“ 
Octavo. In the title-pege of this eopy, is inſerted, in the author's owh 


hand, „ By J. Wr.“ It eontains thirty two Pagers and a ſeuſible Pre- 
s quoted it in 


face of four, Ii was fivſt brought ape 1. 
«+02 0 302138 235) W 
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his Life of Alleyn the player in the Biooxaynra, having abſtracted it 
in his Bairisu LISA IAR. By the recommendation of doctor War. 
burton, it was preſixed in 1744, to Dodſley's Old Plays, and it has 


been lately repeated in Mr. Reed's accurate and improved edition of too 

that Collection. But the Preface ſhould have been reprinted, of cer 

which I produce a ſpecimen. Ox D PLays will always be read by Wa 

„the curious; if it were only to diſcover the manners and behaviour con 

« of ſeveral ages, and how they altered. For plays are exactly like vec 

4 portraits drawn in the garb and faſhion of the time when painted. the 

* You ſee one habit in the time of king Charles the firſt: another, He 

« quite different from that, both for men and women, in queen he 

« Elizabeth's time: another under Henry the eighth different from Ole 

* both; and ſo backward, all various. And in the ſeveral faſhions cel 

4% of behaviour and converſation, there is as much mutability, as in bet 

„that of cloaths. Religion and religious matters were once as much rup 

the mode in publick entertainments, as the contrary has been in ſome — 

„times ſince. This appears in the different plays of ſeveral ages: a 

<«« and to evince this, the following ſheets are an eſſay or ſpecimen,” tio! 

But there is another piece in dialogue, by the ſame author, now to- fol, 

tally forgotten, a part of which is a ſort of prelude to the laſt, en- Hi 

titled, © Coux rx ConveR8aTIONS, being an account of ſome dif. «1 

* courſes that happened in a viſit to the country laſt ſummer, on di- «\ 

« vers ſubjects: Chiefly, Of The Movern Comegvits, Of Drinx- K 

% 1xG, Of TransLaTeD VERSE, Of PainTinG Au PAIN TERSõ, Gl 

4 Of Porrs and PotTRY. Lond. Printed for H. Bonwick, &c. « 

„1694. 12mo. In the Dialogue on Mopern Comeprss, he re- lab 

probates the reigning taſle for tragicomedy: in oppoſition to the ca- 64 t 

pricious and temporary characters of the comedy then in vogue, he bu 

Foy: there is no comic ſcene in Shakeſpeare, ©* but we have it ſtill in xvi 

« admiration ;”” and with much good criticiſm, he prefers the cha- Th 

rafters in the comedies not only of Shakeſpeare, but of B. and Flet- My 

cher, Jonſon, and Maſſinger, to any that have appeared in the come. of 

dies written ſince the Reſtoration. That he was the author of this 24 

iece, 1 learn from Hearne's MSS. Cort. vol. xvii. p. 84. He was "2 

"rn at Yarnton near Oxford, as I gueſs about the year 1644. For « x 

reaſons which will appear hercafter, he was probably bred at Merchant 1 

Taylors School. He was not of either univerſity ; but, in 1666, be- fol 

came a ſtudent of New. inn. In three years he removed to the Middle Lo 

Temple, and was at length called to the bar. His early and long No 

refidence in London, contributed to furniſh him with informations Rr 
for dramatic hiſtory ; and his attention to the ſtage, and knowledge of | 

the older actors and the ancient playhouſes, might have originated de: 

| from his father. His father, Abraham Wright, was born in Lon- wh 

j don, and from Merchant Taylors ſchool, at eighteen, ſucceeded _ 

| to Saint John's College Oxford, 1629. Here he was much eſteemed ſtu 

ö for his loyalty and polite literature: and in 1636, when king Charles in 

| ö and his queen Henrietta viſited Oxford, he was one of the principal for 

| performers in a pry ated before their majeſties in the Hall of Saiot ren 
| | John's, intitled Lovs's Hosrirar. He was alſo the author of a co- 


the ReroRMATION, about 1631. He appears to have lived much in 
London, where he was for ſome time beneficed. —But not to wander 
too far from his ſon James, with whom we are immediately con- 
cerned. During the fluctuations of government, and afterwards, he 


was attached to the principles of monarchy in their moſt extenſive 


comprehenſion ; and from this circumſtance he might have alſo deri- 
ved a predile&ion for the theatre, which he had ſeen ſuppreſſed by 
the republicans, He was a fkilful antiquary, and not a bad poet. 
He poſſeſſed many rare and valuable old manuſcripts, ſome of which 
he cites in his HisTorta HISsTRIONICA, and ' undoubtedly many 
Old Plays. But all his literary curioſities, among which was an ex- 
cellent tranſcript of Leland's IT IM AAR of the age of queen Eliza- 
beth, and conſequently made before the preſent mutilations and cor- 
ruptions, were unfortunately conſumed in a fire in the Middle-Tem- 
e, 1698. See Page. Hearne's Lel. Irix. edit. 1710, p. xvi. 
8s correſpondence with Hearne, chiefly in reference to the publica - 
tion of the brinzRARY, is in the Bodleian Library. Okto. LETTERS, 
fol, Codd. Rawiins W. 2. He died, almoſt eighty, about 1715. 
His works, beſide what I have mentioned, are theſe. A Por 
4 being an eſſay on the preſent Ruins in S. Paul's Cathedral, by ]. 
Wright, Lond. 1668.“ 4to.— His roa x and Antiquities of the 
County of Rutland, &c. Lond. 1684.” fol. Soon followed b 
Additions, &c. 1687.” Again, by Farther Additions, Lond. 
« Printed for the author, 1714.” This is a performance of much 
labour and reſearch.— A new deſcription of the city of Paris, in 
*« two Parts, out of French, Lond. 1687.“ 8vo; It is anonymous; 
but Hearne attributes it to our author, Colt. MSS. ut ſupr. vol. 
xvii. p. 84.—“ Verſes anniverſary to the venerable memory of his 
ever honoured Father, &c. 1690.” 8v0o.,—**MonasTicon ANGLI- 
„ canvum, or the Hiſtory &c.“ This is an accurate epitome in Engliſh 
of Dugdale's Monaſticon, Lond. 1693. fol. In the Dedication he ſays, 
„% Warwickſhire has produced two of the moſt famous and deſerving 
* writers in their ſeveral ways that England can boaſt: of, 'a Dugdale 
* and a SHAKESPEAR,”—** Three Poems of 8. Paul's Cathedral, viz. 
The Ruins [recited above], The Rebuilding, The Choire, 1697.“ 


fol. PuoRNIX PAULINA, a Poem on 8. Paul's Cathedral. [Anon.]! 


Lond. 1709.” 4to. ** BurLEyY on the Hill, a Poem by Ja. Wr.“ 4to. 
No date. This was afterwards included in his laſt Additions to his 
RuTLANDSHIRE. WL. M RN ea 
Wood cites a diſtich of an Elegy, which Wright wrote en the 
death of John Goad, a learned Maſter of Merchant Taylor's School, 
who died 1689. Arn. Oxon. ii. 839. Goad, of whom, ſays Wood, 
Wright © was a great admirer,” died a papiſt: and. while a young 
ſtudent at Saint — in Oxford, was diſtinguiſhed as a capital actor 
in the college - plays. Hearne, who knew and reſpeted Wright, in- 
forms us, that he wrote Strictures on Wood's Aru Ex, but that they 
remained in manuſcript, MSS. Col L. vol. xx. p. 124. From a ma- 
ä 8 4G 2 | nuſcript 
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mie interlude, preſented before the univerſity at Saint John's, called 
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6o4 CORRECTIONS. AND 


vuſeript entry by Hearne, dated 1719, in Dr. Rawlinſon's copy of 


Wright's Rulxs 18 S. Paul's CATHEDRAL, it appears, that Wright, 


a few years before his death, gave Hearne a complete catalogue of his 


works; and that, on application, he had formerly refuſed this favour 
to Wood, as. an injudicious - biographer. See alſo Hearne's Ms8. 
Cor. vol. xxiv. p. 83. xv. p. 42. Xl. p. 15. Wo 

P. 450. Add to the laſt Note.] Milton is ſaid to have been a chief 
founder of the Calves Head Club, a feſtival which began to be held on 


the thixtieth of January during the uſurpation, in oppoſition to Bi 


Juxon, Dr. Hammond, and other divines of the church of Engla 
who met privately to celebrate that day with faſting and a form of 


prayer. See SRY HIs Toa or The Calves HZAD Civs, by 


one who ſeems to be well acquainted with anecdotes of thoſe days. 
Lond. 1703. HART. Misc. vi. 554. For provocations like theſe, to 
mention no worſe, it was natural for the reſtored powers to retaliate, 
He however eſcaped, yet not without difficulty. I am told by Mr. 
Tyers, from good authority, that when he was under perſecution with 
Goodwin, his friends, to gain time, made a mock-funeral for him; 
and that when matters were ſettled in his favour, and the affair was 
known, the king laughed heartily at this artifice. | 
P. 483. v.57. See Note El. i. 53. In Milton's youth, the faſhionable 
aces of walking for Ladies, were Hyde-Park, and Grays - inn Walks, 
his appears from fir A. Cokain, Milton's contemporary. Pozus, 
Lond. 1662. 12mo. Written much earlier. A young Lady, he fays, 
* Frequents the theaters, HiDz-Paxk, or els talkes 
Away her pretious time in Gray's INN WALKS, 
Again, p. 38. | 
Take your unpaid for coach, and to H1pe-Parx | 
14%; And, Madam, when the cuckowe fings pray hark, &c. 
And, in the ſame poem, p. 39. | | 
Go into Grars twin WALKs, and you ſhall ſee 
Matters for ſatyres in each companie ; | 
This Lady comes to ſhew her new fine gown, 
And this to ſee the gallants of the town : | 
Moſt part of gentlemen thither repair, &c, 


Again to his Miſtreſs, p. 


8. i 
When you into Hios-baaxz do go, 910 there 
To follow the race -· riders do forbear, '&c. 
P. 492. Add to the note.] Wood aſſerts, that Salmaſius had no re- 
ward for his book. He ſays, that at Leyden the king ſent doctor Mor- 
ley, afterward biſhop, to the apologiſt, with his thanks, but not 


4 with a purſe of gold, as John Milton the inpudent lyar reported.” 


Arz. Oxon. ii. 770. 


P. oa. Add to the note.] This fine addreſs to Chriſtina is in Marvel!'s 
MisckhrLAN Os Pots, fol. Lond. 1681. p. 134. Where it follows 


other Latin poems of the ſame claſs and ſubject: and is immediately 
' precedvd by à latin diſtich intitled, In Eryi6134 OrivzAI CRO 


4 WELLI, 


4 
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WII, © Hzceſt quz toties, &c.“ Then comes this epigram, there 
intitled © In eandem Reginz Sueciæ tranſmiſſam.“ The diſtich 
is there thus printed, | n + 
" Cernis quas merui dura ſub caſſide rugas : 
Sicque ſenex armis impiger ora fere. F 

It undoubtedly belonged to Marvell, and in the To Tus NN, 
theſe poems are ſaid by his pretended wife, Mary, to be © printed 
« according to the exact copies of my late Jear huſband, under his 
« own hand-writing, &c.” But ſee ell's Works, Lond. 4to. 
1766. vol. iii. p. 140 » t a 
P. 54. Add to the note.] It muſt be awned, that this miniature 
of Milton, lately purchaſed by fir Joſhua Reynolds, ſtrongly reſem- 
bles Vandyck's picture of Selden in the Bodleian library at Oxſord : 
and it is highly probable that Cooper ſhould have executed a minie- 
ture of Selden, as a companion to the heads of other heroes of 
commonwealth. For Cooper painted Oliver Cromwell, in the | 
ſion of the Frankland family; and another, in profile, at Devonihize- 
houſe : Richard Cromwell, at Strawberry-hill: Secretary Thuzlow, 
belonging to Lord James Cavendiſh : and Ireton, Cromwell's general, 
now or late in the collecton of David Polſhill, eſquire. Cooper was 
painter to the party, if ſuch a party could have a painter. The infe- 
rence, however, might be applied to prove, that this head is Cooper's 
miniature of Milton, | 

P. 552. v. 4. Expunge the Note. | 

P. 579. Add to end of the Paragraph.] Wood mentions our libra. 
rian Rouſe, as conveying, in 1626, an old hoſtel to. Pembroke college 
Oxford, which was converted into Lodgings for the Maſter of that 
college, then r founded in Broadgate Hall ; and which Ro 
had juſt purchaſed of Dr. Clayton, preferred from the Principality of 
that Hall to the Maſterſhip of the new college. His r. Univ. Oxon, 1 
ii, 336. col. 2. I recite this anecdote, as it ſeems to ſuggeſt a con- 4 
jecture, corroborated by other circumſtances, that the librarian was 
related to Francis Rouſe abovementioned, the preſbyterian provoſt of 
Eton, who was bred in Broadgate Hall, and at his death in 1657, 
became a liberal benefactor to Pembroke college. | 

P. 580. Correct the former part of this Note. For, on a nearer N 
inſpection, it is Fronde, in Milton's manuſcript at Oxford. But, me. | 
9 with the ſame ſenſe as Fronte, the ſuppoſed original 
reading, 
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Milton's own hand, they contain entire copies of many o 
ſmaller poems, in the ſame hand, except in a few inſtances, exhibit- 


manuſcript, 


| 
| 
| 
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"ORIGINAL VARIOUS READINGS, 
N the Library of Trinity College Cambridge, is a thin folio ma- 


J nuſcript, marked M1sceLL, R. ii. 49. It is ſplendidly bound, and 
to the inſide of one of the covers is paſted a paper with this inſerip- 


tion. Membra hace eruditiſſimi et pene divini poetæ olim miſere 
“ disjecta et paſſim ſparſa, poſtea vero fortuito inventa, et in unum 
e denuo collecta a CaroLo Masown ejuſdem Collegii Socio, et inter 


* Miſcellanea repoſita, ea qua decuit religione conſervare voluit Tho- 


* MAs CLARKE, nuperrime hujuſce Collegii nunc vero Medii Tem- 


„ pli Londini Socius, 1736.” Doctor Maſon, abovementioned; who 
was alſo Woodwardian profeſſor at Cambridge“, found theſe papers 
among other old and neglefted manuſcripts belonging to Sir Henry 
Newton Puckering, a conſiderable benefactor to the Library v. Beſide 


Plans of Paxaprsz LosT, and ſketches and ſubjects for * all in 
our author's 


Ing his firſt thoughts and expreſſions, and moſt commonly his own 
corrections of them according to the preſent text. All theſe variations, 


but imperfectly and incorrectly printed by Birch, are here given, with 


other notices, from 4 more minute and careful examination of the 


 Lycipas,' fol. 30—34. 


V. 10. Who would not fing for Lycidas, he well knew. 
V. 22, To bid faire Peace be to my ſable ſhroud, 


V. 26. Under the g/immering eye-lids of the morne. 


V. 30. Oft till the-ever-farre bright 


Toward heaven's deſcent had ſloapt his burniſht wheel. 
V. 47. Or froſt to flowres that their gay buttons wear. 


V. 53. Where be old bards the famous Druids lie. 


| 2 He died Dec. 18, 1770. Aged 72, | : 
b He had ſo great an affection for this college, in which he had been educated, that in 
his eightieth year he deſired to be readmitted : and refiding there a whole ſummer, pre- 


| ſented to the new library, juſt then finiſhed, his own collection of books, amounting to 
near four thouſand volumes. He was ſon of fir Adam Newton, tutor to Prince Henry ; and 


many papers written by that prince, or relating to him, are involved in the collection. Si 


Henry took the name of Puckering in remembrance of his uncle fir Thomas Puckering of 


Warwickſhire, a learned and accompliſhed man, brother in law to fir Adam Newton, fon 
of lord Keeper Puckering, à companion of the ſtudies of prince Henry. Many of the 
books were preſents to the prince from authors or editors. In Dr. Duport's Hoa & $vs-. 
$FCIVZ, & poem is addreſſed to this preſerver of Milton's Manuſcripts, Ad D. Henricun 
Puckeringum, alias Newtonum, Equitem barenettum, Cantabr, 1676. 8vo. pp. 222+ 223+ 
A pupil to Dr, Duport at Trinity college, but who died before 
er, 
© Beaumont and Fletcher, Tux Two NonLt KixsMEn, A. iii, S. i, vol. x. p.49. 


edit, 1750, 
Freſher than May, ſweeter 
Than her gold BUTTONS on the boughs, — 


bl 
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v. 58. What could the go/den-hayr'd Calhope 
For her inchaunting ſon, 


When be beheld, the gods far-fighted bee, | 
His goarie [calpe rowle downe the Thracian lee. | 
Where gary, with the ſubſtitution of vi/age for ſee „ was a correction 
from divine viſage. 
v. 69. Hid in the tangles of Neæra's tale,” 
v. 85. Oh fountain Arethuſe, and thou /mooth flood, 
Soft-liding Mincius, —— 
Smooth is then altered to fam'd, and next, to Boner d. And A liding 
to ſmooth- liding. 
V. 105. ScrauPd ore with figures dim. | 
Inwrought is marginal. | 3 
V. 129. Daily devours apace, and tl fed.” a 
Nothing is expunged. | | 
v. 138. On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart ſtar finrh looks, 
At firſt ſparely, as at preſent. 
V. 139. Bring hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes. 
V. 142. Bring the rathe primroſe that #nwedded dies, 
Colouring the pale cheek of uninjoy'd love ; ; 
And that ſad floure that ſtrove 5 
To write his otom woes on the vermeil graine : 
Next adde Narciſſus that fill werp⸗ in vaine; 
The evoodbine, and the pancie freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The corflip wan that hangs his penſive head, 
And every baud that ſorrows iverie weares, 
Let daffadillies fill their cups with teares, 
Bid amaranthus all his beautie ſhed. 
Here alſo mwell-attir*d woodbine appears as at preſent, * from gari/h 
columbine : and ſad enbreidery, an alteration of ſad eſrocheon, inſtead of 
ſorrows liverie, 
V. 153, Let our /a thoughts dally with falſe ſurmiſe. 
5 154. Ay mee, whilſt thee the foods and ſounding ſeas, 
4 Where thou perhaps under the bumming tide. 
Sleep'ſt by the fable of Corineus old. 
ke Bellerus is a correction. | 
V. 176, Liſtening the unexpreſſive nuptial ſong. | 
In Milton's own hand. 
I add all the manuſcript readings of Lycivas, retained in the cam. 
bridge edition 1638, but afterwards _ 
V. 26. glimmering. V.30. n flarre. V. 31. burniſbt. Vaud «The 


* old bards.” V. 69. ** Hid in the tan 65.0 157. V. © 
— — 69. gl 57 hamming. V. 129. 


Shakeſpeare, Haut. A. i S. iii, _ 
The canker galls the infants of te jg 
Too oft before their aur ro be d. 
Browne, Bair, ger. jv $, iii, p. er 1616. 
ora's e BUTTOXS of a tuſſet 
Ser Note on Lyc10, v. 45. by 


ARCADES, 
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ARCADE. fol. 1. 8. 3. 
Tir. © Parte of a naſte, or Rutercalament, we, | 


V. 10. Now ſeems gui uilkie of abuſe 
And detraction from her praiſe, 
Leſs than halfe he bat = 
| Envie bid her hide the reſt. - . 

V. 18. Seated like a goddeſs bright. 
V. 23. Ceres dares not give her ods; 

Who would have thought this clime had bed. 
V. 41. Thoſe virtue which dull fame hath left untold. 
V. 44: For know, by lot from Jove I have the power. 
V. 47. I ringlets quaint, — ; , 
V. 49. Of noiſome winds, or blaſting vapours chill, 
V. 50. And from the laver bruſh off the evil dew. 
V. 62. Hath chain'd mr, then liſten I, 

in Milton's own hand. 


Comvs, fol. 13—29. l 
— RECTION., A guardian ſpirit er demon” [enters.] 


Atfer v. 4, In regions mild, &c,”” Theſe lines are 1 but croſſed. 
Amidſt th* Heſperian gardens, on tobeſe banks 
Bedew'd with nectar and celefiiall ſanga, 
Eternall roſes grow, and byacinth, 
And fruits of golden rind, on whoſe faire tree 
The ſcalie-barneft dragon ever keeps 
His uninchanted eye; around the verge 
And ſacred limits of this blisfall ile, 
The jealous ocean, that old river, toindes 
His farre extended armes, till with Reepe- fall 
Heffe bis maß flood the wild Atlantique fill, 
And balfe the flow unfadim'd flygian pale. 
But ſoft, { was not ſent to court your wonder 
With diftant — and flrange removed climes. 
' Yet thence I come, and oft from thence behold. 
V. 5. The ſmoake and ſtir of this dim varrew ſpat, 


After v. 7. « Strive to keep up, &c,” this line was inſerted; but croſſed. 


Beyond the written date of montadl change. 
V. 14. That ewt the palace of #ternity, _ 
V. 18. But to my bulſneſſe now, Neptune whoſe ſway. 1 
V. 21. The rule and title of each ſea · girt iſle. | . 
V. 28. The greateſt and the beſt of all his empire. 
V. 45. By old or modern bard, in hall or bowre:  . 
V. 58. Whom therefore ſhe brought up and nam'd him Comes. 
V. 62. And in thick covert of black Sade imbowr'd . 
Excells his mother at her potent art. 
Covert is written firſt, then ſhelter, 
V. 67. For moſt doe taſte * weake intemperate thick, 
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V. 72. All other parts remaining as 4efore. ＋ a 

v. go. Neereft and likelieſt to give preſent aide. a 

V. 92. Of virgin ſteps. I muſt be viewleſſe now. 

Virgin is expunged for hatefull. | 

STAGE-DIRECTION. ** Goes out. ene enters with a charming rod 
« and glaſſe of /iguor, with his rout a/ headed like /ome wild — 

hire garments, ſome like men's and ſome like women's, They come 

% int à Wild and antick fa Sion. Intrant Ka % 

v. 97. In the ſteepe Tartarian ſtreame. | 

V. 99. Shoots againſt the northern pole, r 9483 | 

Duſty is a marginal correction. ine) 40 

v. 108. And guick Law with her ſcrapulous head. 

V. 114. Lead with ſwiſt round the months and years. 

V. 117. And on the vel ſands and ſhelves. , 

Tellie is altered to tatony. 

V. 122. Night has better ſweets to prove. 

V. 133. And makes 4 bot of mm 


Again, 
And throws a blot ore all the: aire, 
v. 134. Stay thy poliſbt ebon chaire 
Wherein thou rid' with Hecate, 
And favour our cloſe jorondrie. 
Till all thy dues bee done, and nought left out. 
V. 144. With a light and frolic round. 1] 
STAGE-DIRECTION. © The meaſure, in a wild, rude, and twanton antick?? 
V. 145. Breake off, breake off, I har the different pace 
Of ſome chaſte footing neere about this ground ; 
Some virgin ſure benighted in theſe — 
For ſo I can diſtinguiſh by myne art. | 
Run to your ſhrouds within theſe braks and e 
Our number may affright. — - 
This diſpoſition is reduced to the preſent context: then follows a 
STAGE-DIRECTION, * They all ſcatter.” 
V. 151, — Now to my trains, 
And to my mother's charmen. 
V. 153. —— Thus I hurle 
My powder'd ſpells into the bungie air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with ſeigbt illuſion, 
And give it falſe præſentments, eſſe the rome 2 
* blind is written for arb. — 

164. And hugge him into nets. —— * oe 
V. 170. — If my ear be true. | - Abi 
V. 175. When for their teeming flocks, ond garnery fall. 
V. 181. In the blind a//eys of this arched wood. | 
V. 190, Roſe from the hindmoſt wheeles of Phœbus chaire. 

V. 193. DE had ingag'd thire your bly ſteps too farre | | 
To the ſcone-parting /ight, and envious 1 f 
Had ſtolne them from me. —— in £9240 

0 , 4 H | v. 199. 


V. 403. Uninjur'd in this W hideous wild, i 
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V. 199. With everlaſting oyle to give hire light. 

V. 208. And ayrie toungs that ure night-wanderers.” 

V. 214. Thou fitlering angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou «n/potted forme of chaltity, © + . 

I ſee ye viſibly, and while I ſee dee, d 0 
This duſtye balicw is a paradiſe, 

Aud heaven gates ore my bead now I beleeve. 

V. 219. Would ſend a gliſtering cherub, if woos \ were. 

V. 231. Within thy ayrie cell, 

Cell is in the margin. W > 7 

Before Comus ſpeaks, at v. 244, is this STAGE-DIRECTION, ve a 


«© lopkes in and ſpeaks.” 


V. 282. Of darkneſſe till fe ſmil'd. ——" 

V. 257. Scylla would wweepe, OO 
Chiding her barking waves into attention. 
V. 268. Li here with Pan and Sylvan; —— © 


V. 270. To touch the preſpering growth of this tall wood. 


V. 279. Could that divide you from hire uſhering hands, 
v. 280. They left me wearied on'a graſſie turf, tf 
V. 304. To help you find them aut. 
V. 310. Without ſure feerage of well- practiz d feet. 
V. 312. Dingle or buſhie dell of this wide wood. 
= 316. Within theſe Hraudie limits. 
V. 321. Till further queſt be made. 
V. 329. —— Square this tryal. 
After v. 330, STAGE-DIRECTION. © Exeunt.—The two + tees Enter,” 
V. 340. With à long-levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. | 
V. 349. In this ſad dungeon of innumerous boughs. X 
V. 352. From the chill dew, in this dead ſolitude 3 s- 
Perhaps ſome cold banke is her boulſter now, 
Or 'gainſt the rugged barke of ſome broad elme 
She leanes her thoughtful! head mung at our ed, 
Or 4ſt in wild amazement and affright, 
So fares, as did forſaken Prgſerpine, S 
When the big wallowing fakes of ware aud 
And dar tneſſe wound her in. 
1 Br. Peace, brother, peace. I do not think my der & &c. 
Dead ſolitude is alſo ſurrounding wild, Some of the additional lines 
(v. 350.—366.) ate on a ſeparate ſlip of paper. | SV 
V. 362, —— The date of grief. | 
V. 365, — Thi; ſelf.deluſion. - | 
V. 371, Could ſtirre the fable mood of her calme * 9 


V. 384. Walks in black vapours, though the noon-tide W 


Blaze in the ſummer+«ſolftice. 
V. 390. For who would rob a hermit of his beats, | 
His books, or his haire gotyne, or maple-diſh ? 
V. 400, —— Bid me thinzk. 


Wo 409- 
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V. 409. Secure without all doubt or gueftion: % , 
1 could be willing, though now i th dare, to trie 
A tough encounter with the ſhaggie/t ruffian, 0 
| That lurks by hedge or lane of ibis dead circuit, 
To have ber by my fide, though 1 were ſute 
She migbt be free from perili where ſbe is, 
| But where an equal poiſe of hope and fear. $1 4 
For encounter he had firſt written paſſade, and hopes and fears, 
V. 41 5. As you imagin, brother : ſhe has à hidden ſtrength. 
V. 421. She that has that, is clad in compleate ſteele: 
And may on every needfull accident, 
Be it not don in pride or wilfull tempting, * 
Walk through huge forreſts and unharbour'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and ſandie perilous wilds ; : 
Where, through the ſacred awe of chaſtitie, 
No ſavage feirce, bandite, or mountaneere, 
Shall dare to ſoile her virgin puritie. 
V. 428. Yea e' where very deſolation dwells, 
V. 433. In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorie fen, 
5 Blue grinch/ed hag, or ſtubborne unlaid gholl. 
V. 448. That wiſe Minerva wore, e/erng/ virgin. 
Then, unvangui/ſp'd, then, anconguer'd. 
V. 452. With ſuddaine adoration of her pureneſſe. 
Then, bright rayes, then, blank awe, 
V. 454+ That when it finds a ſoul fincerely ſo. 
V. 465. 4nd moſt by the laſciviaus act of fin, , ; 
V. 471. Oft ſeenc in charnel vaults, and monuments, ' t 
Hlievering, and ſitting by a newe-made- grave. | 
V. 481. Liſt, liſt, wetbought I Heard. 
V. 485. Some curl d man of the froord r to his fellows. 
V. 490. Had beſt looke to bis forehead: here be brambles. 
STAGE-DIRECTION, „ He hallows : the guardian dæmos hallows agats, | 
* and enters in the habit of a ſhepherd.” 
V. 491. Come not too neere ; you fall on pointed ſtakes elſe. n 
V. 492. Dem. What voice, &c, 
V. 496. And ſweetned every muſk-roſe of the va/ley. 
V. 497. How cam'ſ thou heere good fbepherd ? —— 
V. 498. Leapt ore the penne.— 
Then, ** bis fold.“ Then, © the fold.” 
V. 512, What feares, good ſhepherd ? —— 
V. 513. Pll tell you, —— 
V. 523. Nartur'd in all his mother's witcheries. 
V. 531. Tending my flocks hard by i*th' pafur'd lawns. 
V. 545. With ſpreading honcy-ſuckle, — 
Or bmg. | 
V. $53: —— Drowfy flighted feeds. 
G Y $563. 1 well I night perceive.— 
V. 57 e helpleſſe innocent lady. — 8 
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V. 605. Harpyes and Hydra' s, or all the monſtrous buggs * © \ 
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»Twixt Africa and Inde, I'le find him out, 

And force him to releaſe his neto- got prey, 

Or drag him by the curles, and cleave bir ſealpe 
Down to the hips. 


V. 61 1. But here thy Fee/z can do thee ſmall availe, 


V. 614. He with his bare wand can wngquilt thy Joynts, 
And crumble every inet, — 

V. 627. And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand bars d, - 

V. 636. And yet more med'cinal-than that antient Moly 
Which Mercury to wiſe Ulyſſes gave. 

v. 648. As I will give you as we go, [or, on the way] you may, 
Boldly aſſault the necromantik hall; ; 
Where if he be, with /addaine vielence 
And brandiſht 4/ade ruſh on him, breake his glaſs, 
And poture the luſhious potion on the ground, ' 
And ſeiſe his wand, —— 

V. 657, —— I follow thee, | 
And good heaven caft bis beſt regard upon ur. 


Aſter v. 658, STAce-DiIRECTION. “ The ſcene changes to a fate! tl 


« palace ſet out with all manner of deliciouſneſs : tables ſpread wi 
« all dainties. Comus #s diſcovered with his rabble : and the Lady ſet 
«in an inchanted chaire. She offers to riſe,” 
V. 661. And you a ſtatue „xt, as Daphne was. 
V. 662. Fool, thou art per- proud, do not boaſt. 
This whole ſpeech of the Lavy, and the firſt verſe of the next of 
Comvs, were added in the margin: for before, Comvs's firſt ſpeech 
was uninterruptedly continued thus, 
« Root-bound, that fled Apollo, Why do you frown 75 

V. 669. That yourh and fancie can beget, | | 

When the riſe blood growes lively, ——_  __ 
v. 678. To life ſo friendly, and ſo coole to thirſt, 0 

Poor ladie thou baſt need of ſome refreſhing. 
Why ſhould you, &c, — + 


2 Monſters, Terrours, So in B. ere IVb, A. v. S. i. wy 165. edit, 


My pretty prince of puppets, we do know, | 
And give your Greatneſs warning, that you talk 
No more ſuch Bu G6-wos Ds, — 
And in Shakeſpeare” s CymBzrLINneg, A. v. 8. iii, 
| Thoſe that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 
The mortal zus o'th' feld. 
Where ſee inſtances collected by Mr. Steevens. And Hens, vi, P. i. 
For Warwick was a zv that fear'd us all, | 
That is, ** a monfley that frighted us. Our author's Rx xox MAT... Which is the ae 
« we fear,” Prosz-wokks, i. 25. Sce alſo Reed's OLD Pr. iii. 234. See alſo the 
WinTzas Tarr, And Spenſer, « Quii. ith, 20.— xi. 25, Phaer tranſlates Virgi!'s 
« Furiis agitatus Oreſtes, Oreftes bayted was with BUGGEs, N. iv. 471, The word is 
in Chaucer, © Or ellis that blacke puccys wal hym take,” N. Px. T. 1052. Vm. 
d 4s in LyC3DAs, v. 135. | 
Their bells and flourets of a TH0usanD „obs, * 
er 


— 


/ 


* 
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Aſter v. 679, the nine lines now ſtanding were ny inftead * 
« Pore ladie, &c,”” as above. 

v. 687. That aft been tir'd all day, — 
v. 689. —— Heere fair Virgin. N | | | 
v. 695. —— Oughly-headed monſters, — + DB. 
v. 698. With viſor'd falſhood and baſe forgeries, _ * 
v. 707. To thoſe budge doctors of the Stoick gowne. MY 
V. 712, Covering the earth with odours and ih fruites, FF 2 
Cramming the ſeas with ſpawne innumerable, #2 HS. 
* The yilds with cattell, and the aire with, fowle. A 
V. 717. To adorn her ſons, 
But deck is the firſt reading 
V. 721. Should in a pet of temperance feed on fetches, , 
But pulſe was the firſt reading, At laſt, reſumed. | 
V. 727. Livi g as Nature's baſtards, not her ſons, 
V. 732. The fea orefraught would heave her waters up 
Above the flars, and th' unſought diamonds 
Would ſo beſtudde the the center with thire light, OzS + v 
And ſo imblaze the forchead of the deep, 3 
Mere they not taken thence, that they below 
Would grow enur'd to tay, and come at laſt. 
V. 737. Liſt, lady, be not coy , nor be caſen'd, 
V. 744. It withers on the ſtalk and fades atoay. 
V. 749. They had thire name thence; coarſe beetle brows, 
«751. The ſample. | 
V. 755. Think what, and Jok upon this cordial Julep. * 
Then follow verſes from v. 672—705. From v. 779, to 806, the lines , 
are not in the manuſcript, but were added afterwards, 
V. 807. This is Heer moral fuff, the very lees 
And ſettings of a melancholy blood: 
But this, &c, 3.” 
Aﬀer v. 813, STAGE-DIRECTION. © The Brothers ruſh in, /frike his 
* glaſſe down : the ſhaper make as though they would refit, but are all 
« driven in. Daemon enters with them.” 
V. 814. What, have you let the falſe inchanter paſs ? 
V. 816, —— Without his 4rt reverſt. 
V. 818. We cannot free the Lady that remains. 
And, here fits, 
V. 821. There is another way that may be us'd. 
V. 826. Sabrina is her name, a godaeys chaſte. 
Then, a virgin chaſte, then; a virgin pare. 
V. 829. She, guiltleſſe damſel, flying the mad  perſie 
V. 831. To the fireame, * | 
But firſt “the flood.” 
V. 834. Held up thire white wriſts, and * her in, 
i Aud bore her ſtraite to aged Nereus” hall, | 


a * Milton appears to have founded , a3 a diſſillable: aid heard & 1.749. infr. 
V. 845. 


” 
. 


then adorn, then deck again. £248. 


. - 
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V. 845. Helping all urchin blaſts, and ill luck fignes,  ——- 
That the ſhrewd medling elfe delights to Jeave ; H 
And often takes our cattel with firange pinehes. | th 
Which ſhe, &c, — | 

V. 849. Carrol her goodneſle loud in lively layes. | 

＋ Jovely, from lively. Wy 2 V 

V. 851. of nſies, and of bonnie daffadils. 8 

V. 8 53. Eat claſping charme, and ſecret bo/ding ſpell. | 

'V.8 53. In honour'd virtue cauſe this will I trie. 

Before y. 857; is written, To be ſaid.” a 

V. 895. That my rich wheeles inlayes. 


V. 910. Yertuous Ladie, look on me. 


V. 921. To waite en Amphitrite iz her bowre. 
V. 924. May thy cryſal waves for this. : 

V. 927. That — downe from ſnowie hills. 

V. 948. Where this night are came in ſtate, 

V. 951. All the ſwains that wear abide. 

V. 956. Come let us haſte, the ſtars are high, 

But Night reignes monarch yet in the mid ſxie. 
STAGE-DIRECTIONS. ** Exeant,—The ſcene changes and then i: FR 
0 ſented Ludlow town and the Preſidents caſtle; then enter country V. 
* dancer and ſuch like gambols, &c. At thoſe ſports the Damon with the 
two Brothers and the Lady enter. The Demon fing. i 
V. 962. Of aimbler toes, and courtly guile, 

Such as Hermes did deviſe. | | 
After v. 965. No STx&s-DixEcCT1ON, only“ 4 Song. V. 


<< & 


V. 971. Their faith, their temperance, and * 


But patience was firlt written, and reſtored. | on 
V. 973. To a crowne of deathleſſe . 
— v. 975, STAGE-DFRECTION, “ nts rg or Jays by | 
V. 979. Up in the plain helds of the ſky. | M 
V. 982. Of Atlas and his vieres three. | | 
V. 984. This verſe and three following were added. win 
V. 990. About the myrtle alleys fling | f 
Balm and caflia's fragrant ſmells. | 
V. 992. Iris there with garniſbt [or gariſb] bow. 25 a 
V. —* 5. Than her purfled ſcarf can ſhew, _ | V. 
Yellow, watchet, greene, and blew, T! 
And drenches oft with mana [or Sabæan] dew 
Beds of hyacinth and roſes, | | 
Where many a cherub ſoft repoſes. 


What relates to Adonis, and to Cupid and Pſyche, was afterwards dey 
added, WI. 
V. 1012. Now my meſſage [or buifneſe] well is done. T, 


The Whole of Comvs,. with the corrections and additions, is in 
Milton's own hand-writing, 

I add the manuſcript readings of Conus, retained i in the firſt edi- 
tion IOW but afterwards altered, tb : SO 

* 19 6 
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v. 195. Stolne, v. 214. Flit „ V. 251. © She ſmil'd.“ V. 472. 
Hovering, V. 513. PH 1 J.“ V. 608. Or cleave #is ſealpe doen to 
the hippes. 


Ar A SOLEMN Moines! fol. 4+ 5. | 
Tir, © Song: at a, &.“ ns 
v. 3. Mixe your choiſe words, and bappief ſounds employ, 
Dead things with inbreath'd ſenſe able to pierce, ' + 
And as your equa] raptures, temper” 4 fect, . | 
In high miſterious ſpouſall meet; ä 
Snatch us from earth awhile, * nn 
Us of ourſelves and native woes ons. WHY 
And to our high-rays'd phantaſie preſent * V 
That undiſturbed ſong, &c. 5 | 
v. 10. Where the bright Seraphim in 2 
V. 14. With thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear ? ae palms, 
Hymnes devout and /atred plalms - 


41 To] 4 


Singing everlaſtingly ; 

While all the flarry rounds and aches blue „ 
Refſound and echo Halletu : ele 
That we on earth, &c, t i £7 HA. 


V. 18. May rightly anſwere that melodious noiſe, 
By ltaving out thyſe harſh ill ſounding jarres 
Of clamorons fin that all our muſick Marres | 
And in our lives and in our ſong | SOULS TIN. 
May keepe in tune with heaven, Ko. , 
v. 28. To live and fing with him in endleſſe morne of light. 0 


There are three draughts, or copies. of this Sono. _ in Milton's 


own hand-writin 
Tn THE Cincvrecroron, fol. 8. 0 
There are no variations of any conſequence in this Ons.” It is * 
Milton's own hand-writing. | 211 „ 
On Timex. fol. 8. | 
Tir. © On Time. To be jet os o thel-raſe.” | 
In Milton's own hand. Þ WA 
On THE FORCERS OF Conoczaricn, &c. fol. 48. 4 
V. 3.,—The vacant whore pluralitie. 
V.17, Crop ye as cloſe as marginal Ps cares, 
That is, Prynne's, | 
This piece is in the hand-writing of Sonnet xvii. See below. 
| Son. vii. fol. 6. . 
No variations except in the ſpelling. In Milton” s own hand: who 
_ _ firſt, fifth, and ninth verſes, with great letters ; all the reſt 
with ſm 


Sonn. viii, fol. 9. 
Tir. “On his dire when the Citty expeed an aſſault.“ Then, as at 
F wich an addition of the date 1642, afterwards ene 
3. If ever deed of honour did thee pleaſe. 
' This Sonnet is written in a female hand, Only the ſecond title i 18 
dy Milton, So NR. 


\ 
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of Ack 4 "op ih 12 * Soy. IX. fol, "ST 
| | Tir. « Toa Lady.“ 4 
V. 7. And at thy blooming vertue fret their ſpleen. 
V. 13. Opens the dbre bliſſe that hour of night. 
All in Milton” s own hand-writing. 
So Nut x. fol. 9. | 
Tir. 6 To the Lady Marga ret Ley. All in. Milton? $ AY 
Sox. xi. fol. 43. 
Tir. « On the detrafion which, &c. As we have Given it. 
* V. 1. Ivritt a book of late call'd Tetrachordon, . Ji a 
And weav'd it cloſe, both matter, form, and le; t 
It went off well about the town awhile, S 
Numbering good wits, but now js ſeldom par 0 on, 
V. 10. Thoſe barbarous-names.— '....” 
Then rougb-btws, then rugged, {I ph. A Hi Sin 
» All in his own hand, Ns 
| Sou. xii. fol, 46. 
V. 4. Of owls and 4uzzards. 
V. 10. And bate the truth whereby they 4 be free. 
All in his own hand. 
Son. xiii, fol. 43. 4s... | 
Tir. To my. friend Mr. Hen. Lawes, feb. 9. 1645. On * publifs 
ing of his aires.” . | 
V. 3. Words with juſt notes, which till then ud to ſcan, 
With Midas“ cares, misj joining ſhort and long, 
Or, * When moſt were ad 10 
V. 6. And gives thee praiſe — "po pipe of Pan, 
To after age thou ſhalt be writ a man, 
Thou didſt reform thy art the chief among... 
Thou honourſt vers, and vers muſt lend her wing, 5 
V. 12, Fame, hy tbe Tuſcan's leav, ſhall ſet thee higher 
: Than o/d Caſe!!, whom Dante os to ſing. 
Two copies of this Sonnet are in Milton's . a third in another, 
a man's hand. Milton had an amanuenſis on account of the failure of 


his eyes, 


my 


Sonn. xiv. fol. 45. 
Tir. “ On the religions, &c. As we have given it. 
V. 3. Meckly thou didſt reſign this earthly cd | 
Of Feſb and fin, which man from heaven doth ſever. 

V. 6. Strait fallout d thee the path, that ſaints have trod 
| Still as they journey'd from this dark abede 

Ug to the realm of peace and joy for ever. | 

Faith Spor the way, and /be who wad — beſt 

Thy handmaids, &c. 
V. 12. And ſpoke the truth. 

There are two copies of this Sonnet, r . in Milton“ 


own hand : a third in Wo, a man's, as of Sonn, xili, 7 
oN. 
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Sonn. xv. fol. 47. 
Tir.“ On the, & c. At the fiege of cube. 2 
V. 2. And fills each. | 
V. 4. — #hith daunt remoteſt kings. 
V. 5. Thy firm unſhaken virtue.—— 
V. 6. ——Theoveh new rebcllions raiſe 
Their hydra heads, and the fals north diſplays. 
Her broken league, to impe their ſerpent wings. 
V.10. For what can war but endleſs war ſtill breed, 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, . 
And publick faith cleard from rhe famefull brand 
Of publick fraud. 
This Sonnet is in Milton's own hand. 
SonN. xvi. fol. 47. 
Tir. © To the Lord General Cromwell, May 1652. On the Propoſalls 
| © of certaine miniſters at the committee fur propagation of the geſpell. L? 
V. 1. Who through a cloud 
Not of war onlie, but detractians rude, 
V. 5. And on the neck of cratned fortune proud. 
Haſt rear'd god's trophies and his work purſued, 
As we have given, inſtead of And fought, —” 1 Notes. 
V. 7. While Darwen ſtreame . 
V. 9. And twenty battles more. 
V. 11. No leſs Tenown'd than war. 
V. 12, ib ſecular chains. 
This Sonnet is in a female hand, unlike that of SOXN, vii. 
Sonn. xvii. fol. 48. 
V. 1, -In ſage counſel old. HAT 
V. 7. Aud to adviſe how war may, beſt upheld, | 
Move by ,— 
V. 9. —— Beſides to know 
What power the church and what tha civill means, 
Thou teacheſt beſt, which few bave ever done. 
Afterwards thus, 
Beth ſpirituall power and civill, what each means, 
Thou haſt learn'd well, 4 praiſe which few have won. 
Lat: as in our text. 
V. 13. Therefore on thy firme hand religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldeſt ſon, 
But at firſt, right hand. 
This Sonnet is in a female hand, unlike either of the two laſt, 
| [Soxnegrs xviii. xix. xx. do not appear, 
Sox x. xxi. fol. 49. 
The four firſt lines are wanting, 
V.8. And what the Swedes intend, — 
In the hand of a fourth woman, as it ſeems. 
SONN. xxii. fol. 49. 
V. 3. Bereſt of light nom 


* 
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V. 4. — Dorb fight appear , . 
Of ſun or moon. | 
V. 7. Againſt god”s hand ot will, nor bate 4 jot 
Of heart and hope, but ſtill attend to ſteer 

Dp BBillapard. 1 

V. 12. Of which all Europe falls from fide to fide : 
ITk̃his thought would lead me through the world's vain maſk 

Content though blind, had I no better guide. 

In the ſame female hand as the laſt. | 

. ' Soxx. xxiii. fol. go. . 

No variations, but in the ſpelling. In a fifth female hand, 


E NH. 


1. JYOEMS of Mr. John Milton, Both Encrisn and Lari, 


| compoſed at ſeveral times. Printed by bis true copies. The 
*« SonGs were ſet in muſick by Mr. Henxy Lawes, gentleman of 

** the King's Chappel, and one of his Ma1zsT1Es private muſick. 

© n—— Baccare frontem 
"* Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. | 
Virgil, Eclog. 7. 

Printed and publiſhed according to order. London, Printed by Ruth 
** Raworth for Humphrey Moſeley, and are to be ſold at the ſigne of 
the Princes Arms in Pauls Church yard. 1645.” [N. B. Comvs 
had been before ſeparately printed in 1637. And Lrycipas, in 1638. 
See above, p. 1.120.) Then follows this addrefs from the Stationer 
to the Reader. It is not any private reſpect of gain, gentle reader, 
for the ſlighteſt pamphlet is now adayes more vendible then the 
« works of learnedeſt men; but it is the love I have to our lan- 
„ puage that hath made me diligent to collect, and ſet forth ſuch 
0 peeces both in proſe and vers, as may renew the wonted honour and 
* eſteem of our Engliſh tongue: and it's the worth of theſe both 
«« Engliſh and Latin Poems, not the flouriſh of any prefixed encomions 
that can invite thee to buy them, though theſe are not without the 
c higheſt commendations and applauſe of the learnedſt Academicks, both 
* domeſtick and forrein : And amongſt thofe of our own countrey, 
the unparalleled atteſtation of that renowned provoſt of Eaton, Sir 
** Hexxy Woorrox. I know not thy palat how it reliſhes ſuch 
*« dainties, nor how harmonious thy foul is z perhaps more trivial ar 
** may pleaſe thee better. But howfoever thy opinion is ſpent upon 
** theſe, that encouragement ] have already received from the molt in- 
5 „ genious 
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- genious men in their clear and courteous entertainment of Mr Wal- 
« [ers late choice peeges, hath once more made me adventure into the 
# world, preſenting it with theſe ever - green, and not to be blaſted 
« Laurels, The Authors more peculiar excellency in thele ſtudies, 
« was too well known to conceal his papers, or to keep me from 
* tempting to ſollicit them from him. Let the event guide it ſelf whi 

« way it will, I ſhall deſerve of the age, by bringing into the lig 

« as true a birth, as the Muſes have brought forth ſince our famous 


„ SpgNCER wrote; Whoſe poems in theſe Engliſh ones art as rarely | 
« jmitated, as ſweetly excelled. Reader, if thou art cagle-eied to cen- 


« ſore their worth, I am not fearful to expoſe them to thy exacteſt 
* peruſal. Thine to command Humen. MostLey.” After the Euo- 
Lisj Pogus there is a new title-page, ©* Joannis Miitoni Londinenſis 
* POEMATA. Quorum pleraque intra annum ætatis vigeſimuꝶ 
 * conſcriplit. Nunc 22 edita. Londini, Typis R. R. [Ruth Ra- 

* worth.] Proſtant ad Inſignia Principis in Cœmeterio D. Pauli, apue 


= 


* Humphredum Moſeley. 1645.” In duodecimo. The author's Effigier, » ® 


with a Greek inſcription, is prefixed. 0 

II. Pokus, &c, Upon ſeveral occaſions. By Joux Mirros. Both 
„% EN LIsAH and LaTin, &c. Compoſed at ſeveral times. With a 
„ ſmall Tractate of Epucation To Mr. Hartlib. London, Printed 
* for Tho. Dring at the White Lion next Chancery Lane end, in 
Fleet - ſtreet. 1673.“ After the EncLisn Pogzus there is a ſecond 
title- page, Joannis Miltoni Londinenſis PoxmaTa. Quorum ple- 
* raque intra annum ætatis vigeſimum conſeripſit. Nunc primum edite. 
Londini, Excudebat W. R. Anno 1673.” To the Exnctisn Porus 
in this edition were firſt added, 1. Ode on the death of a fair infant. 
2. At a Vacation exerciſe in the college. 3. On rhe new forcers of con- 
ſcience under the long Parliament. 4. Horace to Pyrrha. 5. Nine Son- 


vxrs. 6. All the Engliſh Pſalms. To the Larix Poems, 1. Apolo- 


legus de Ruſtico et Hero, 2, Ad Joannem Ronfium, &c. In this edition, 
the Epiſtle from fir H. Wootton, which ſtands before Couus in the 
laſt, is omitted. In duodecimo. Milton was now living. 


III. For Tonſon, 1695. In folio. After Paxapise Los r, PaRA- 


DisE REAlx Eb, and Sauson AconisTEs, An exact repetition of 
the laſt, This is the firſt time that the greater and ſmaller poems were 
printed together. 'The whole is in one volume. With Hume's notes 
on PARADISE LosT. The ſmaller Poems, thoſe, I mean, which com- 
pole this volume, make ſixty pages. 
: IV, For Tonſop, 1705. In octavo. With cuts, After the greater 

oems, | 

V. For Tonſon, 1713. In oftavo. Here are firlt added, from To- 
land and Philips, SoxxemTs, xv. xvi, xvii. xxii, With cuts, 1. Joannis 
Miltoni effigits, by Vandergucht, copied from edition 1645 [ See 
above, p. 546.] 2. L' Alegre, or Mirth. 3. L Penſeroſo, or Melan- 
choly. 4. Shakeſpeare. 5. Hpbſon the carrier, After the greater 
Poems, which have alſo cuts, . 
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pr Io Ns. 
5 - * VI. Ir Ton ſon, 1720. In quarto, A Part gf all Milton's ticaf 
works, ig two volimes. This publication was Fonducted by Tickell, 
3 bo have compiled che Index co Pa Los r, of 
| ipaFagtters. With Cuts, both to the. greater and ſmaller Poems, 
5 VII. For Tonſon, 1725. In duodecimo. After the greater Poems, 
| nder the care of Fenton; Who prefixed to the Parapise geen. a 
ew. Life of Milton, He endeavoured to correct the punctuation. 
5 This edision was repriũted in 1730, if not before. It retains the 
8 Letter to Hartlib, . © 43+» | | 
| # Vi For Tonſon and Draper, 1752. In one quarto volume, to. 
gether with Pazapist REcained, and Samson AcontisTes, Under 
the care of doctor Newton, with Notes. This volume is a ſequel to 
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e ParaDist Lost, with Notes, in two quarto volumes, publiſhed 


1753. Again, 1763. And afterwards. Here for the firſt time, not 


3 8 

| J. Bu the ſame, in 1749 *.' It was reprinted in two octavo volumes, 
_ 

' 


| : # 4 only the Pakapise Recained, and Samson AcontsTEs, but our 
Smaller Poems appear with Notes. The editor added the Latin epi- 


| | to Chriſtina. But he omits the Tranſlated Fragments, and three 
il | | por epigrams on More and on Salmaſius, all whichwere firſt col- 
; lected in Tickell's edition. '* 1 
1 IX. At Edingburgh, 1752. In octavo, with a Glofiry. A Part of 


- 


| all Milton's Poetical works, in two volumes, 

X. At Birmingham, by Baſkerville, 1758. In large octavo. With 

the greater Poems. The whole is in two volumes; and profeſſedly a 

| „ copy of Newton's edition of all Milton's poetical works, without the 
| FX Þy Notes. ah ; ; | 

| Perhaps I have overlooked, one or twa reimpreſſions of very little 


conſequence or authority, | 
. | | . * 7 
A head is prefixed from Richardſon's collection, engraved by Vertue, unlike every 
other head of Milton, Aged 42. This is not repeated in the ſubſequent editions, 
d The plates, deſigned by Hayman, and engraved by Grignion, were given by lord 
by — 5 1 | 
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* Speedily will be publiſhed, | 
The rovaTa and LAsr Volume of 
The HisToRY or EnGLisn POETRY: 
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